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child care declined in all primary child care activities. These results 
suggest that parents have undergone a behavioral change that has 
more than countered family change that might otherwise have re- 
duced time with children. 
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For example, a recent report issued by the Council of Economic Advisors 
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states that since 1969 the time American parents spend with their children 
has declined by 22 hours per week (Council of Economic Advisors 1999). 
Unease that children are getting shortchanged by altered parental time 
allocations engendered by divorce and increased maternal employment 
also features prominently in recent presidential addresses to the American 
Sociological Association (Coleman 1993) and the Population Association 
of America (Bumpass 1990; Presser 1989; Preston 1984; Waite 1995). 

How changes in the family have affected parental time with children 
is a vital question because of the connection between parental time in- 
vestments in children and children’s well-being (McLanahan and San- 
defur 1994; Nock and Kingston 1988; Pleck 1997). However, the sup- 
position that changes in the family have necessarily decreased parental 
time spent caring for children may be unfounded. First of all, the literature 
lacks accurate assessments of trends in parental care of children because 
few studies have used direct measures of child care time, instead relying 
on “residual” estimates, such as how much time parents spend working 
and sleeping, with the remaining time assumed to be available for chil- 
dren. For example, the estimate of a 22-hour decline between 1969 and 
1999 in parental time caring for children was arrived at by subtracting 
increased employment hours of parents from total waking hours (Council 
of Economic Advisors 1999). The problem with residual estimates of time 
investments in children is that increased work hours do not translate, 
hour for hour, into less time with children. 

For the dramatic decline in parental time at home that has accompanied 
the rapid increase in mothers’ labor force participation to translate into 
equally dramatic reductions in actual time invested in children, one or 
more of three conditions would have to be met (Bianchi 2000). First, 
children would have to be available when parents were not working— 
something that is highly unlikely once children reach school age and are 
required to spend a sizable number of hours away from home during the 
school year. Second, parents would have to be investing in their children 
during most of the hours when they were not employed for there to be 
dramatic differences between employed and nonemployed parents. This, 
too, seems unlikely. For example, Nock and Kingston’s (1988) investi- 
gation of parental time with children in the early 1980s showed that 
employed mothers spent less time in activities with children but even 
“stay-at-home” mothers spent much of their day not directly engaged in 
child care activities. Third, for increased maternal-work hours to-greatly 
affect time with children, these additional hours would all need to come 
during periods in the life course when parents would otherwise be caring 
for their children. Yet, parents can maximize their availability to children 
__ by altering work hours to coincide with children’s available hours. Even 

_by 1998, the majority (54%) of married women in the most intense child- 
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rearing ages (ages 25—54 with preschool-age children in the home) did not 
work full-time, year-round (Cohen and Bianchi 1999). This raises the 
possibility that parents, especially mothers, continue to try to balance paid 
work and child rearing by curtailing hours of work when their children 
are very young or when work hours conflict with periods of the day or 
year when their school-age children are at home. 

In addition, although it is possible that increased maternal employment 
has reduced the time mothers spend rearing their own children, there 
have been other changes in the family that may counter negative com- 
positional trends or where the outcome is more ambiguous. For example, _ 
families are smaller and parents are older and better educated than they 
were three decades ago. The effects of trends in family size, parental 
education, and parental age on the time parents spend with their children 
need to be considered, in addition to trends in maternal employment. 

A second reason the assumption that changes in the family have nec- 
essarily decreased parental time with children may be incorrect is that 
parental behavior may also have changed over recent decades. Parenting 
practices are affected not only by compositional characteristics but also 
by cultural norms and values that imbue notions of appropriate parental 
behavior. Historical change in parental time with children likely results 
from shifts in behavior as well as demographic factors (Gershuny and 
Robinson 1988). Much of the literature on parental time with children 
has focused narrowly on the potential negative effects of family compo- 
sitional change, ignoring the possibility that parents may have altered 
behavior to preserve time with children. Ethnographic studies of par- 
enting practices suggest that parental behavior has changed with the 
emergence of norms of “intensive mothering” and “involved fathering” in 
recent decades (Coltrane 1996; Deutsch 1999; Hays 1996). LaRossa (1988) 
asserts that paternal behavior has lagged behind the substantial changes 
in the “culture of fatherhood,” but this evaluation is based on fathers’ 
behavior in the early 1980s, leaving open the possibility of continued 
upward movement in fathers’ child care time. Although research indicates 
that mothers continue to spend more time in child care than fathers do, 
we do not know how the relative time investments of mothers and fathers 
in children have changed historically. Whether or not fathers’ time with 
children has changed through the 1990s and how any such change has 
affected the ratio of mothers’ to fathers’ child care time has yet to be 
addressed in the literature. 

The best data for assessing trends in parental time with children and 
determining whether change stems from compositional or behavioral 
shifts are from time diary studies (Gershuny and Robinson 1988). A num- 
ber of methodological studies have established the accuracy and reliability 
‘of the time diary method. Studies that have compared “yesterday” and ` 
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“tomorrow” time diaries, telephone and in-person interviews, and various 
formats of the diary itself all produce high correlations between aggregate 
time use estimates (Juster 1985; Robinson and Godbey 1999). Additionally, 
comparisons of time diary reports with reports from “beeper” studies (in 
which respondents jot down their current activity in response to an elec- 
tronic paging device) provide evidence for the basic validity of time diary 
data (Robinson 1985). 

The limited research that has been done with time diary data in the 
United States suggests that mothers’ time with children did not decline 
between 1920 and the mid-1980s (Bryant and Zick 1996; Gershuny and 
Robinson 1988). However, no comprehensive study using national U.S. 
data assesses trends in mothers’ and fathers’ child care time beyond the 
mid-1980s or examines the relative contributions of compositional versus 
behavioral factors in explaining trends. Recent research uses two cross- 
sectional children’s time diaries to examine the issue from the perspective 
of children’s time with parents; the findings indicate that time with mar- 
ried parents has increased for children ages 3-12 and suggest that com- 
positional factors play only a small role in explaining historical change 
(Sandberg and Hofferth 2001). However, this research compares trends 
in preadolescent children’s time with parents only from the early 1980s 
through the late 1990s. Yet, many of the changes that have occurred in 
families, such as decreases in family size and increases in maternal em- 
ployment, parental education, and marital disruption, were well under 
way by the early 1980s. In contrast, time diary data from the 1960s, such 
as that used in this analysis, reflect parental investments in children during 
the baby-boom, postwar, presexual revolution period and thus provide a 
more ideologically important baseline for assessing change. The “Ozzie 
and Harriet” family of the 1950s and 1960s remains the implicit backdrop 
against which many contemporary family changes are assessed. 

In this study, we use time diary data from four national surveys of U.S. 
adults conducted in 1965, 1975, 1985, and 1998 to assess the relative 
contribution of compositional and behavioral factors in explaining change 
in mothers’ and fathers’ child care time. The data from the 1960s are the 
earliest time point for which national time diary data are available for 
the United States, while the data from the late 1990s are the first collected 
since the mid-1980s that directly measure parental investment in child 
care activities and in all other activities. We use these data to determine 
whether the time mothers and fathers spend in child care is declining, as 
some fear, or whether the opposite is occurring. Are maternal and paternal 
care of children trending in the same direction, or has mothers’ time with 
children fallen as fathers’ time has risen? How do compositional changes 
that have occurred in families between the mid-1960s and the end of the 
1990s affect the trends we observe? Are changes solely a function of 
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compositional changes in the family or has the propensity of parents to 
spend time with their children changed significantly since the 1960s? 

We begin with a review of compositional and behavioral changes in 
the family that may have affected, both positively and negatively, the 
amount of time parents spend caring for children. We then describe our 
data and measures and use them to provide an assessment of trends in 
mothers’ and fathers’ time with children. We employ a variety of methods 
to assess the effects of compositional and behavioral factors on changes 
in parental time with children, including comparison of simple averages, 
tobit regression, and decomposition. This study complements research 
using children’s diaries (Sandberg and Hofferth 2001), provides a longer 
historical perspective, and carefully analyzes compositional and behav- 
ioral factors that have contributed to changes in parental time with chil- 
dren in the latter half of the 20th century. 


COMPOSITIONAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PARENTS’ CHILD 
CARE TIME 


A number of changes in the family are likely to have affected parental 
care of children. During the past three decades, families and children have 
become increasingly likely to experience parental divorce or nonmarriage. 
Maternal employment, especially among married mothers of young chil- 
dren, has increased dramatically. At the same time, family size has de- 
creased as parenting is delayed until older ages and the average level of 
education of parents has increased. Below we discuss how each of these 
changes might be thought to be related to mothers’ and fathers’ time with 
children. 8 

More single parenting —Children in the late 1990s were far more likely 
to reside with only one parent, usually their mother, than in the mid- 
1960s at the end of the baby boom. In addition, during the 1980s and 
1990s, single mothers became ever more likely to be a never married 
rather than divorced (or widowed) mother. Children in single parent fam- 
ilies typically have much less access to their fathers than children in two 
parent families (McLanahan and Sandefur 1994). Additionally, children 
living with only one parent also spend less time with their custodial parent 
(Robinson 1989, 1994; Sandberg and Hofferth 2001). Hence, if the in- 
creases in marital disruption and nonmarriage had been the only changes 
to characterize children’s families in the past three decades, we would 
expect parental time invested in children to have decreased between 1965 
and 1998. 

Increased maternal employment.—tin the late 1990s, as compared with 
the 1960s, more children lived in households where all available parents 
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in the household were in the paid labor force. Women, particularly married 
mothers, have dramatically increased their participation in paid work 
away from the home in the past few decades (Cohen and Bianchi 1999). 
Given the rise in married mothers’ employment rates, the combined labor 
market hours of married couple households have increased (Clarkberg 
and Moen 1999; Jacobs and Gerson 2001). Single mothers tend to work 
more hours than married mothers, though this gap converged by the mid- 
1990s (Cohen and Bianchi 1999), so the increase in single parenting has 
tended to raise women’s employment rates. All else being equal, the in- 
crease in maternal employment should have resulted in a decrease in time 
caring for and doing things with children since employment and hours 
of market work are negatively associated with mothers’ time with children 
(Aldous et al. 1998; Coverman 1985; Coverman and Sheley 1986; Marsiglio 
1991; Zick and Bryant 1996). Although employed mothers’ time in child 
care activities increased from the 1960s to the 1980s, they continued to 
spend less time in child care activities than nonemployed mothers (Bryant 
and Zick 1996; Gershuny and Robinson 1988; Nock and Kingston 1988). 

The increase in mothers’ employment has not been met by an equivalent 
increase in fathers’ investment in child care activities. All studies of child 
care time report that mothers continue to invest considerably more time 
in child care tasks than fathers do (Ahmeduzzaman and Roopnarine 1992; 
Aldous et al. 1998; Bryant and Zick 1996; Hofferth and Sandberg 20012). 
That is, despite increases in maternal employment and more similarity in 
labor force participation of mothers and fathers, married parents continue 
to specialize, with mothers doing more of the nonmarket work of the 
family and fathers doing more of the market work. Indeed, decisions about 
time allocations to market and nonmarket activities are jointly determined 
for individuals and are negotiated with spouses in married couples. 

In the past, fathers with employed wives were found not to spend more 
time in child care activities, as compared to fathers with nonemployed 
wives (Bryant and Zick 1996; Nock and Kingston 1988; Pleck 1997). 
However, a recent analysis suggests that fathers’ time with children may 
have increased more for those married to employed mothers than for those 
married to nonemployed mothers (Sandberg and Hofferth 2001). This 
could result if gender specialization in the home were undergoing ree- 
valuation in response to women’s increased labor force participation. The 
effect of fathers’ own employment on their time in child care is mixed, 
but in general fathers’ employment appears to depress their child care 
time. Studies have found either a negative association (Coverman and 
Sheley 1986; Ishii-Kuntz and Coltrane 1992; Yeung et al. 2001) or no 
association between men’s employment and their child care time (Pleck 
1983). 

Declining family size and older parents Since the baby boom of the 
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1950s and early 1960s, fertility has declined and families have become 
smaller. Also, as childbearing is delayed, parents are older, on average, 
at the birth of their (fewer) children. The effect of these trends on parents’ 
child care time is not clear. Smaller families should mean that less adult 
time is invested in children in total. However, the per child investment 
might actually increase because time with children may be spread across 
fewer children (Bryant and Zick 1996). Past research indicates that the 
number and ages of children are more important determinants of parents’ 
time spent in child care activities than parental demographic or socio- 
economic characteristics—the younger the child is, or the more children 
there are, the more time both parents spend in child care activities (Cov- 
erman and Sheley 1986; Pleck 1997; Sandberg and Hofferth 2001; Zick 
and Bryant 1996). 

Parents who delay childbearing are more likely to have chosen to be- 
come parents rather than become a parent through an unintended preg- 
nancy and hence might be posited to be more predisposed toward in- 
vesting time in parenting. Coltrane (1996) reports that women who become 
mothers relatively late appear to have “selected” husbands partly on the 
basis of their desire to be involved fathers. On the other hand, women 
who desire children and face constraints of the “biological clock” may 
“settle” for relatively uninvolved fathers. Older parents will typically also 
have more competing demands on their time, especially from paid work. 
Empirical research is mixed on the effect of parent’s age on time spent 
in child care activities for both mothers and fathers, with positive asso- 
ciation reported by some studies (Coltrane 1989; Cooney et al. 1993; Cov- 
erman and Sheley 1986; Zick and Bryant 1996) and no association re- 
ported in other studies (Pleck 1997; Sandberg and Hofferth 2001). 

Increased parental education—Early time diary research suggested 
that more highly educated parents, in particular college-educated mothers, 
invested more time and did more enriching activities with their children 
than less educated parents (Hill and Stafford 1974, 1985; Leibowitz 1974, 
1977). Assuming that this continues to be the case, the ratcheting up of 
average levels of education that has occurred over the past three decades 
(see Mare 1995) should be producing parents with a higher likelihood of 
investing “quality” time in their children. Unlike predictions of less time 
available for children that accompany increased maternal employment 
and more single parenting, or the ambiguous predictions that accompany 
changes in family size and the average age of parents, changes in the 
educational attainment of parents should be increasing parental time with 
children and perhaps also enhancing the quality of the activities that 
parents do with children. Rising levels of affluence that attend increased 
education also provide the financial means for enriching the experiences 
(vacations, lessons, outings) of children. For mothers, one study suggests 
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that more highly educated mothers continue to invest more time in chil- 
dren (Zick and Bryant 1996), but a more recent study reports no asso- 
ciation between maternal education and time with children (Sandberg 
and Hofferth 2001). Research also indicates that higher levels of maternal 
education weaken the negative relationship between age of children and 
mothers’ time with children (Hill 1985) and increase the amount of time 
children spend studying and reading (Bianchi and Robinson 1997; Hof- 
ferth and Sandberg 2001a). For fathers, the effect of education appears 
to vary by the age of the child and by the type of activity engaged in 
with children. Paternal education has no effect on direct physical care of 
preschool age children (Aldous et al. 1998; Marsiglio 1991), but it does 
increase the time fathers spend playing, reading, or going on outings with 
their preschool age children (Cooney et al. 1993; Fields et al. 2001). For 
school-age children, recent research indicates that paternal education is 
positively related to children’s time with their father (Aldous et al. 1998; 
Marsiglio 1991; Yeung et al. 2001). 


BEHAVIORAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PARENTS’ CHILD CARE 
TIME 


Parenting practices change over time in response to transforming insti- 
tutions and evolving cultural norms and attitudes (Arendell 2001; Pleck 
and Pleck 1997). The literature suggests three reasons why mothers and 
fathers might be investing more time in their children today, as compared 
with their 1960s counterparts: the increasingly voluntary nature of par- 
enthood, burgeoning parental concern over the safety of children, and 
pervasive changes in the cultural context of parenthood. 

Voluntary nature of parenthood.—The widespread availability of con- 
traceptives, such as the pill, coupled with lessened normative expectations 
that assuming the parental role is an integral aspect of adulthood and 
marriage, suggest that women and men who decide to become parents 
may increasingly be selected from those who have greater motivation and 
desire to invest heavily in children. In Western industrialized nations, 
values that emphasized family sacrifice and devotion have given way to 
those underscoring the importance of individual freedom and personal 
development (Lesthaeghe 1995; van de Kaa 1987). Individuals who might 
once have chafed “under the yoke of responsible parenthood” (Preston 
1986, p. 184) today have the technological and normative support required 
to opt out of childbearing. Little research has been done on voluntary 
childlessness, but one study indicates that individuals who express concern 
about children restricting their social activities or free time are less likely 
to become parents as compared to individuals who do not express such 
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concerns (Heaton et al. 1999). A recent qualitative study of 25 white 
voluntarily childless women suggests that women’s desires to pursue ca- 
reer opportunities, personal interests, and/or maintain personal freedom 
motivated their decision to forgo motherhood (Gillespie 2003). In addition, 
parental involvement may be more voluntary among men than women, 
given reduced normative pressure on men to claim paternity for children 
born outside of marriage and/or continue to invest in children following 
a divorce (Furstenberg 1988). Mothers and fathers (at least married fa- 
thers) today may be more child oriented than parents in earlier decades 
and hence may increasingly structure their lives to spend as much time 
‘as possible with their children. 

Concerns over children’s safety—The erosion of community bonds 
within neighborhoods, heightened perceptions of crime in some settings, 
and the expansion in children’s extracurricular activities along with the 
increasing distances children must travel to participate in these activities 
all appear to have increased the level of parental supervision of children’s 
activities. Warr and Ellison (2000) report that over 80% of mothers and 
fathers express fears about the safety of their children. Research has shown 
that such fears affect parental decisions about children’s activities (Best 
1990; Kurz 2002). The increase in children’s participation in extracurric- 
ular activities since the early 1980s may be fueled in part by parents’ 
concern for children’s safety (Hofferth and Sandberg 2001a; Kurz 2000, 
2002). For example, the once common practice of unsupervised neigh- 
borhood play has been replaced by scheduled play dates, parents driving 
their children to soccer, Little League, or other activities and then re- 
maining to ferry the children home. As a result, parents today may spend 
considerably more of their evening and weekend time supervising children 
as compared to parents in the mid-1960s. 

Changing cultural contexts of parenting and childhood.—Finally, the 
sweeping structural changes that have occurred over past decades in 
American families have been accompanied by changes in the cultural 
context of parenting and childhood (Arendell 2001; Hays 1996; Stevens 
2001; Zelizer 1985). Ideals of good mothering have broadened to include 
wage earning, but mothers have not been released from normative ex- 
pectations that they will devote substantial time and energy to hands-on 
caregiving (Garey 1999; Riggs 1997). Indeed, as the value of children has 
switched from being economically to emotionally based (Zelizer 1985), the 
amount of time necessary to produce a “good” childhood has ratcheted 
up tremendously (Arendell 2001; Hays 1996). Mothers are expected to be 
experts in the needs and desires of their children, not to mention the latest 
child development methods, to cultivate and supervise all aspects of their 
children’s development and well-being, and to vigilantly protect chil- 
dren’s innocence—a time-intensive prescription. 
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A particularly labor-intensive form of parental (usually maternal) in- 
vestment, home schooling, is on the rise. One ethnographic study connects 
the home-schooling movement in the United States to the belief that the 
formal educational system squelches the unique nature of children and 
retards innate intellectual curiosity (Stevens 2001). Home schooling tailors 
education to children’s individual needs and interests through huge in- 
vestments of parental time: “Love is spelled T-J-M-E” (Stevens 2001, p. 
43). 

Expectations that fathers too will invest considerable time in children 
have also grown. The 1970s saw the emergence of an ideal of involved 
fatherhood, in particular norms that fathers become more intimately in- 
volved in the daily care of their children (Coltrane 1996; Pleck and Pleck 
1997). Past research suggested that the culture of fatherhood had altered 
considerably more than had fathers’ behavior (LaRossa 1988). However, 
Thorpe and Daly (1999), in a study of 15 Canadian dual-earner families, 
report that fathers indicate the desire and felt obligation to spend as much 
time with children as possible. Fathers are also as likely as mothers to 
espouse the belief that time is the “ultimate parental resource,” to which 
children have “unlimited rights.” In addition, a recent study of 18 couples 
that included “male breadwinner” families reports that fathers expected 
to be coparents when at home and “did not personally feel they ha[d] a 
choice not to be fully involved” (Dienhart 2001). Clearly, to meet today’s 
standards of appropriate parental behavior, both mothers and fathers 
must allocate substantial amounts of time to the care of their children. 
Again, this suggests that the gender-specialized division of labor in the 
home is undergoing reassessment, with greater pressures on fathers to be 
actively engaged in caregiving as well as breadwinning. 

In sum, though at first blush the dramatic changes that we first think 
of as affecting the family—more marital disruption and more maternal 
employment—would seem to portend lowered investment in children, the 
picture is far more complicated, even when considering compositional 
change alone. Findings from other industrialized countries paint a picture 
of increased, not decreased, parental investment of time in children, de- 
spite demographic changes that work against such an increase (Bittman 
1995; Fisher et al. 1999; Niemi 1988). While much of this evidence is still 
quite preliminary, it suggests the possibility of behavioral changes on the 
part of parents that may be widespread and tending to increase, rather 
than decrease, parental time with children. 
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DATA ON PARENTAL TIME WITH CHILDREN 


In this study, we use respondent-reported time diary data from four na- 
tional U.S. studies. Although some local samples in which time diary data 
were collected were done in the United States as early as the 1920s (see 
Bryant and Zick 1996), the first large-scale national time diary collection 
was conducted as part of a 13-country study in 1965 (Szalai 1972). Sub- 
sequent national time diary surveys were conducted at approximately 10- 
year intervals, in 1975, 1985, and 1998 (Bianchi, Robinson, and Sayer 
2001; Converse and Robinson 1980; Juster et al. 1979; Robinson 1997). 
In each of the studies, a cross-section of the U.S. adult population was 
interviewed to collect data on individual and household characteristics 
and detailed information on all activities over a 24-hour period. 

There are methodological differences across the surveys (a detailed com- 
parison is shown in appendix table A1). The 1965 and 1975 studies were 
done in person and had higher response rates but were not spread over 
the entire year. The 1985 and 1998 studies were done in part or wholly 
over the telephone and had lower response rates but were spread over 
the entire year. The 1975 study also included diaries of spouses of married 
respondents and three follow-up interviews conducted in 1976. We exclude 
spouse interviews and data from the follow-up interviews for compara- 
bility with the other studies. 

Methodological differences in sample design and survey administration 
raise the possibility that the data are not strictly comparable. In particular, 
the sampling frame for the 1965 study was limited to respondents aged 
19 to 64 in families with at least one adult in the labor force and living 
in urban settings in order to conform to the design of the larger 1965 
Multinational Time Use Study (Converse and Robinson 1980). Although 
this raises concerns that this may be a biased comparison group, an anal- 
ysis (not shown) that compares child care estimates from parents in 1965 
to a 1975 subsample of parents with characteristics that match the 1965 
sampling restrictions indicates that trends in child care from 1965 to 1975 
are the same regardless of whether the 1975 subsample or the full 1975 
sample is used as the comparison. Additionally, a comparison of 1965 
parent characteristics with parent characteristics from the March 1965 
Current Population Survey indicates that the 1965 parent sample closely 
approximates U.S. parent population characteristics in 1965. Hence, 
change in parents’ time with children between 1965 and later years does 
not appear to be an artifact of sample bias. 

It is also possible that change may be due to different methods of survey 
administration. In particular, the shift from personal interview to tele- 
phone interview may have affected the reporting of mothers’ time in child 
care. Interestingly, fathers’ reports of child care time do not vary by mode 
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of interview. Respondents in the 1965 survey completed “tomorrow” di- 
aries; that is, respondents were visited by an interviewer who explained 
and left the diary to be filled out for the following day and then the 
interviewer returned on the day after the “diary day” to pick up the 
completed diary. In 1975, respondents were initially contacted by personal 
interview but a “yesterday” diary was completed during the interview. In 
1998, respondents were walked through a “yesterday” diary, reporting all 
activities for the 24-hour period (beginning just after midnight) for the 
day prior to the day of the telephone interview. 

The 1985 sampling strategy was more complex. A large subsample was 
contacted by phone, recruited into the diary study, and then mailed diaries 
that the respondent (and all family members age 12 and over) were to 
complete for a specific day in the following week and then mail back 
(Robinson and Godbey 1999, pp. 68-69). A second subsample was inter- 
viewed by telephone and completed a “yesterday” diary for the day prior 
to the telephone interview. A third subsample was visited by an inter- 
viewer who collected a “yesterday” diary from respondents and also left 
diaries to be completed by all members of the household for the following 
day. We attempt to minimize mode bias in two ways. First, we exclude 
respondents from the 1985 mail-back sample because this method of data 
collection is not comparable to the immediately prior 1975 collection nor 
to the subsequent 1998 data collection. Second, we combine the “yester- 
day” diaries from respondents in the personal and telephone subsamples 
in 1985 but, in our discussion of results, note instances where the two 
modes of data collection suggest differences and complicate trend analysis, 
primarily for mothers. 

Considerable research has established that estimates from time diary 
studies are more accurate than estimates from stylized survey questions 
such as How much time do you typically spend in [activity] over an 
average day/week? (Juster 1985; Marini and Shelton 1993; Robinson 
1985). Stylized estimates of nonmarket work activities (e.g., child care, 
housework, and shopping) are higher than estimates from time diaries, 
and the difference is larger for activities such as many child care tasks 
that occur with some frequency and intermittence. Higher stylized esti- 
mates may be the result of difficulties in recalling and quickly adding up 
time in disjointed activities over a “typical” time period and/or interpre- 
tations of what activities comprise child care that vary from person to 
person and over time (Gershuny 2000). Time diary studies also minimize 
the possibility of respondents’ presenting themselves in a more socially 
desirable light, since to do so they would have to fabricate the bulk of 
the account of their day (Robinson and Godbey 1999; Stinson 1999). In 
contrast, respondents may answer stylized questions (consciously or not) 
so as to present their activities in the best or most socially appropriate 
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light, either by adding or by subtracting time from certain activities. For 
example, because reading to children is an activity in which “good” parents 
are normatively supposed to engage, parents may respond to questions 
about the frequency with which they read to their children with inflated 
estimates (Hofferth and Sandberg 20018). Further, because the time diary 
format forces respondents to remain within a 24-hour reporting period, 
time diary estimates provide more accurate assessments of historical 
change, since increases of time in certain activities must be balanced by 
decreases of time in other activities. In contrast, surveys that use stylized 
questions about child care and housework often yield estimates that exceed 
24 hours. 

However, the time diary data do have certain disadvantages. First, no 
large data collections were supported by the U.S. federal government in 
earlier decades and the small sample size of extant time diary surveys 
precludes examination of variation in parental time with children across 
parental subgroups. Second, time diary studies do not measure the time 
parents are accessible to children but not directly engaged with them. 
Hence, we cannot rule out the possibility that changes in families, such 
as increased rates of single parenthood and maternal employment, may 
have reduced the amount of time that parents, in particular mothers, are 
available to children. Additionally, it is not possible to ascertain the quality 
of parents’ time with children, and it may be that some parents today 
are trading quantity for quality time. Nonetheless, despite their short- 
comings, we use time diary data in this study because they are the only 
comparable national data available that directly measure parental time 
investments in children and thus allow an assessment of how parents’ 
child care time has responded to changes in the family and/or parental 
behavior. 


MEASUREMENT OF PARENTAL TIME WITH CHILDREN AND 
SAMPLE DEFINITION 


Much of the existing time diary literature on parents’ time with children 
focuses on time spent in child care activities. We follow suit and construct 
a measure that sums the minutes in child care activities reported by 
mothers and fathers on the diary day and refer to this measure as “primary 
child care time.” Mothers (fathers) who reported extremely high values 
of child care (above the 95th percentile) were assigned the 95th percentile 
value. In each of the U.S. time diary studies, a standard series of questions 
was used to collect the time diary by sequentially “walking” respondents 
through a 24-hour period. Question wording is shown in appendix table 
A2. Responses to the question “What were you doing?” are commonly 
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_known as “primary” activities because they are thought to be the most 
salient activity for respondents. Responses to the question “What else were 
you doing?” (see Q4) are referred to as “secondary” activities because they 
capture time spent in simultaneous activities that are not the major focus 
of attention. For example, respondents might report getting a child dressed 
for school (primary activity) while also listening to the radio (secondary 
activity). Our measure of child care time consists only of responses to the 
initial question about “primary activities” coded as child care. While other 
measures of parents’ time with children—such as time in secondary child 
care activities and time with children in any activity—can be constructed 
from time diaries, only the measure of primary child care time is available 
in each of the surveys used in this analysis. 

Comparable coding procedures were used in each of the U.S. time diary 
surveys. These were originally developed for the 1965 Multinational Time 
Use Study to classify activities in mutually exclusive categories based on 
meaningful distinctions (Stinson 1999). Appendix table A3 lists the cat- 
egories into which activities were coded. Child care is captured by a set 
of eight codes that allow us to distinguish two types of primary child care 
time: daily child care time (baby care, child care of children age five and 
over, medical care of children, other child care, and travel associated with 
child care activities) and time in teaching and playing activities (helping 
or teaching, talking or reading, indoor playing, outdoor playing). We use 
these measures to assess whether the pattern of change in parents’ child 
care time is similar for more routine and more developmental activities. 
The latter category may signal parental time investments of greater quality 
or engagement and thus may have a stronger relationship with child well- 
being (Zick and Bryant 2001). 

We restrict our analytic sample to respondents in households with chil- 
dren under age 18. Because all adults in a household were eligible for 
inclusion in the sample, respondents other than parents were interviewed. 
In the 1965, 1975, and 1985 studies, respondents were asked about own 
children under 18 residing in the household. In the 1998 study, respondents 
were asked about any children under 18 residing in the household; thus, 
an older sibling or roommate could be the respondent. Hence, parental 
status was determined in three ways. First, respondents in households 
with children under 18 who indicated that they were either married or 
cohabiting and that there were no more than two adults in the household 
were classified as parents. Second, respondents in households with chil- 
dren under 18 who indicated they were single and that there were no 
other adults in the household were also classified as parents. Third, mar- 
ried respondents with more than two adults in the household and single 
respondents with more than one adult in the household whose verbatim 
report of a diary activity referenced their own child or children (e.g., the 
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respondent reported “read book to my daughter”) were coded as parents. 
We exclude single fathers because of the small number surveyed at each 
time point. In 1965, our analytic sample consists of 417 mothers and 326 
married fathers; in 1975, 369 mothers and 239 married fathers; in 1985, 
334 mothers and 184 married fathers; and, in 1998, 273 mothers and 141 
married fathers. 


MEASUREMENT OF COMPOSITIONAL AND BEHAVIORAL FACTORS 


Parental investments in children are a function of parents’ and children’s 
demographic characteristics and beliefs and feelings about appropriate 
parental behavior. In adjudicating between competing explanations of 
change in parental time with children, we use measures of married/single 
parent status, parental employment, number of children, and age of 
youngest child to quantify the most important compositional factors. We 
also consider parental education and age as key demographic measures 
but recognize that they may also index behavioral factors. Above and 
beyond any compositional effect of greater educational attainment among 
parents, education influences parental values and attitudes about child- 
rearing practices. Parental age may also capture behavioral effects insofar 
as older parents may have fewer unintended births and may have actively 
chosen to become parents and thus have greater propensity to spend time 
with children. We use measures of survey year to capture behavioral 
factors that we are not able to quantify with the other measures, such as 
changes in parental attitudes and societal norms about appropriate par- 
enting behavior. 

Marital status is a dummy variable coded “1” if currently married and 
“0” if currently single. Parental employment is operationalized with two 
measures: an employed/nonemployed dummy variable, coded “1” if em- 
ployed, and a continuous measure of usual weekly hours of paid em- 
ployment. Number of children in the household is a continuous variable; 
age of youngest child is a dummy variable coded “1” if children under 
age six are present. Parental education is classified into three categories: 
high school diploma or less education (the omitted category), some college 
education, and a college degree or postbaccalaureate education. Parental 
age is classified into five groups: 18-24, 25-34 (the omitted category in 
the regressions), 35-44, 45-54, and 55-64. Survey year consists of four 
dummy variables; the dummy for the 1998 survey year is the omitted 
category in the regressions. Last, we include a dichotomous variable in- 
dicating if the diary day occurred on a weekday or weekend, coded “1” 
if the diary day occurred on Saturday or Sunday and coded “0” if the 
diary day occurred Monday to Friday, as a control. 
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ANALYSIS PLAN 


Our analysis first describes trends from 1965 to 1998 in mothers’ and 
married fathers’ participation and time spent in primary child care ac- 
tivities. We assess trends for all mothers and also examine variation in 
maternal time by marital status. Trends in single fathers’ time with chil- 
dren are not examined because of the small number of such fathers at 
each time point. We compare trends in married mothers’ and married 
fathers’ primary child care time to determine whether relative levels of 
maternal and paternal time investments in children have changed. Prior 
research indicates that the child care tasks of mothers and fathers differ, 
with mothers doing more routine care of children while fathers spend a 
proportionally larger amount of their time engaged in teaching or playing 
activities (Pleck 1997). That is, fathers selectively invest their time in the 
more rewarding and enjoyable child care activities while mothers tend 
to perform the day-to-day child rearing. This raises the question of 
whether trends in mothers’ and fathers’ time caring for children have 
occurred across all activities, or whether instead any change among moth- 
ers is concentrated in more routine activities while change among fathers 
is concentrated in more developmental activities. 

We use two approaches to assess the degree to which changes in child 
care among mothers and married fathers have been affected by compo- 
sitional shifts versus changes in behavior. First, we pool data from the 
four surveys and estimate tobit regressions of mothers’ and married fa- 
‘thers’ minutes per day in primary child care time. Second, we conduct a 
decomposition analysis of the estimated change in mothers’ and fathers’ 
time with children between 1965 and 1998 to identify the portion of change 
resulting from compositional shifts versus the portion resulting from be- 
havioral changes. Descriptive analyses are weighted to adjust for survey 
design and for sex, age, and educational status; multivariate analyses are 
not weighted. A comparison of mothers’ and married fathers’ sample 
characteristics with population characteristics for mothers and married 
fathers from the 1965, 1975, 1985, and 1998 March Current Population 
Surveys (CPS) is shown in appendix table A4 and indicates that parents’ 
characteristics from the time diary samples closely approximate those of 
parents from the CPS. 

We use the multivariate tobit models as a tool to describe and decom- 
pose change over time. A causal model of time allocation, while desirable, 
imposes data requirements that exceed what is available. Ideally, in all 
years, we would like to have data on couples and panel data with repeated 
measures of time use for both members of the couple, to better capture 
the joint decision making that is involved in (married) mothers’ and fa- 
thers’ allocation of time to child care, other unpaid household work, and 
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market work. Couples make trade-offs and negotiate about who will do 
the work of the home and who will provide income to the family. Indi- 
viduals’ decisions about time allocated to child care influence their time 
allocated to other activities, including market work, and vice versa. 
Spouses’ time allocations influence each other. 

In this analysis, we use four cross-sectional time diary data collections, 
only two of which include diaries of spouses (the 1975 survey and a portion 
of the sample in 1985). We also do not have panel data (other than in 
1975 when respondents were interviewed four times over a course of the 
year but where only 63% of the respondents originally interviewed com- 
pleted all four diaries). Hence, our modeling strategy must be viewed as 
one aimed at assessing the strength of association among family com- 
positional and employment factors and time in child care. This strategy 
allows us to assess whether compositional shifts alone can account for 
changes in mothers’ and fathers’ time in child care. We view this as a 
necessary starting point for understanding how and why parental time 
with children may have changed as families underwent major transfor- 
mations and women’s market work increased substantially. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows estimates of mothers’ average minutes per day in primary 
child care activities; the percentage of mothers who report child care on 
the diary day; and average daily minutes of child care among only those 
mothers reporting child care activities (referred to as participants’ 
minutes). Trends are shown for all mothers and separately for married 
and single mothers. Significant differences across survey years are shown 
in the t score columns. 

Focusing first on the trend for all mothers (see cols. 1-4), primary child 
care time declined from 80 to 66 minutes between 1965 and 1975, but it 
then increased, rising to about 95 minutes (about an hour and a half per 
day) in 1998. The initial decline was due to slightly fewer mothers’ re- 
porting basic, daily child care activities in 1975 than in 1965 and to a 
decrease in daily care of children among mothers reporting child care 
time. This decline in daily care activities coincides with a period in which 
fertility declined rapidly in the United States, thereby decreasing the num- 
ber of very young children in the home. However, note that there was 
also a shift in mode of survey administration from a “tomorrow” diary 
completed by the respondent on the day after the visit by the interviewer 
in 1965 to a “yesterday” diary completed during the personal interview 
in 1975. 

The proportion of mothers reporting child care continued to decline 
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Investing in Children 


after 1975, falling to 71% by 1998. Yet, despite lower reporting levels, 
mothers who reported child care activities in 1985 and 1998 were spending 
considerably more time than mothers in prior decades. Hence, the 19- 
minute-per-day increase on average between 1975 and 1998 masks greater 
variation in maternal child care time, with some mothers spending sig- 
nificantly less or no time in child care while other mothers were spending 
significantly more time in child care. 

For mothers, possible effects of the change in mode of data collection 
also complicate the picture. Mothers who responded by telephone in 1985 
were less likely to report child care as a primary activity than those 
interviewed in person (data not shown). However, the telephone sample 
provided significantly higher estimates of the amount of time in child care 
activities. Comparison of 1975 and 1985 suggests little change in mother’s 
child care time when we use only the personal interview sample in 1985 
but an increase in mother’s child care activities when only the telephone 
sample is used. 

Trends in mothers’ daily care of children mirror trends in overall pri- 
mary child care time as daily care comprises the majority of child care 
time. Trends for teaching and playing activities diverge slightly from the 
overall pattern. Maternal time teaching and playing with children in- 
creased between 1965 and 1998, rising from 10 to 24 minutes a day. The 
increase reflects a small rise in the number of mothers reporting these 
activities and a doubling of thé amount of time spent teaching and playing 
with children. Mothers’ participation increased five percentage points over 
the period (although not significantly), to just under one-third of mothers 
reporting developmental child care activities in 1998. Among mothers 
reporting teaching and playing activities on the diary day, average time 
increased to about 1 hour 20 minutes in 1998, compared to slightly more 
than 30 minutes in 1965. Again, mode of survey administration may 
influence this picture. What is clear is that, after 1985, when mode of 
interview is comparable (yesterday diary, telephone interview), signifi- 
cantly more maternal time is reported in teaching and playing activities 
with children in 1998 than in 1985. 

Table 1 also shows trends for mothers by marital status (married moth- 
ers are shown in cols. 6—10, single mothers in cols. 11—15). Not surprisingly 
given their larger numbers, trends for married mothers track those for 
all mothers described above. Among single mothers, though, there are a 
few notable differences. In contrast to the nonlinear trend for married 
mothers, single mothers’ time in child care increased monotonically over 
the period. However, the proportion of single mothers reporting child care 
increased by 25 percentage points between 1965 and 1975, rising from 
51% to 76%, but then declined to 66% in 1998. Child care time among 
single mothers reporting child care activities declined between 1965 and 
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1975 and then increased in 1985 and 1998 (see participants’ minutes), 
similar to the pattern among married mothers. Estimates for single moth- 
ers, however, are based on small samples with resulting large standard ` 
errors relative to the estimates. In addition, it is possible that the apparent 
dissimilarity in the trends for single mothers as compared to married 
mothers is an artifact of the 1965 sample design. Because only persons 
in families with a labor force participant were sampled in 1965, the per- 
centage of employed single mothers in the sample was about 30 percentage 
points higher than national levels and this may be deflating the percentage 
reporting time with children and thus average minutes in child care. While 
single mothers’ participation in and minutes in child care are lower than 
among married mothers, the difference is much more pronounced in 1965 
than at later time points. In sum, the picture that emerges for mothers is 
a small increase in primary child care time that stems from a 1965 to 
1975 decline and then a 1975 to 1998 increase in time in more routine 
child care and a steady increase in time doing more developmental 
activities. 

Given possible mode of survey administration effects, what conclusions 
about the trend in mothers’ time in child care can therefore be drawn? 
For married mothers, child care time may have declined between 1965 
and 1975. By 1985, married mothers’ minutes in child care rose but es- 
timates were about 20 minutes lower for the personal interview sample 
compared to the telephone interview sample. After 1985, with mode held 
constant, there was almost a 20-minute increase in child care time for 
married mothers. Our conclusion is that married mothers’ time in child 
care activities has likely increased since 1985; is currently at least as high, 
and possibly higher, than in 1965; and is almost certainly higher than in 
1975. For single mothers, we are less confident of trends: sample sizes are 
small, especially when we separate 1985 respondents by mode of data 
collection, and estimates are more unstable than. for married mothers. 

Table 2 shows estimates of married fathers’ average minutes per day 
in primary child care activities, the percentage who report child care on 
the diary day, and average daily minutes of child care among only those 
reporting child care activities (referred to as participants’ minutes). Sig- 
nificant differences across survey years are shown in the t score columns. 
Comparison of fathers’ child care time in 1985 by mode of survey ad- 
ministration suggests that, unlike for mothers, fathers’ estimates are un- 
affected by whether the mode of data collection was by personal interview 
or by telephone. 

Inspection of table 2 indicates two findings of interest. First, married 
fathers have significantly increased both reporting of child care activities 
and time spent in primary child care activities. The percentage of fathers 
reporting child care activities declined slightly between 1965 and 1985 
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TABLE 2 
TRENDS IN MARRIED FATHERS’ CHILD CARE PARTICIPATION AND MINUTES PER Day, 
1965-98 
MARRIED FATHERS 
1965 1975 1985 1998 t Score 
Average minutes per day: . 
Primary child care ........... 17 17 26 51 bevel 
(25) (30) (52) (73) 
Daily care .............00008 10 13 18 32 bent 
(18) (26) (41) (48) 
Teaching and playing ..... , 7 3 7 20 edel 
(16) (10) (21) (41) 
Proportion reporting: 

Primary child care ........... 41 39 A8 53 st 
Daily care... .29 A3 29 AQ = 
Teaching and playing ..... 21 13 15 24 act 

Participants’ minutes per day: 

Primary child care ........... 41 43 74 96 a 

(24) (33) (62) (68) 
Daily care... 34 40 64 65 Se 

(19) (32) (52) (45) 
Teaching and playing ..... 35 27 50 81 SE 

(17) (14) (26) (38) 

EE 326 239 184 141 





NoTE.—Nos. in parentheses are SDs. The data sources for the authors’ calculations are Converse and 
Robinson (1980), Juster et al. (1979), Robinson (1997), and Bianchi et al. (2001). 
* 1965 and 1975 means significantly different at P < .05. 
k 1965 and 1985 means significantly different at P < D. 
° 1965 and 1998 means significantly different at P <:.05. 
“1975 and 1985 means significantly different at P < .05. 
° 1975 and 1998 means significantly different at P < .05. 
‘1985 and 1998 means significantly different at P < .05. 


but then increased substantially. Whereas about one-third of married fa- 
thers were reporting child care in 1985, over one-half were reporting child 
care activity in 1998. The increase is due to more married fathers doing 
daily child care activities as well as teaching and playing activities. Sec- 
ond, married fathers’ time in child care increased between 1965 and 1985, 
from 17 to 26 minutes, then continued to climb to just under one hour 
per day by 1998. Again, increases stem from more time in routine as well 
as developmental activities. While this seems to indicate the bulk of 
change occurred after 1985, child care time among only those fathers 
reporting the activity increased substantially, by about 33 minutes, be- 
tween 1965 and 1985 and then rose another 22 minutes by 1998. This 
suggests that by 1985 a minority of fathers had altered considerably their 
levels of parental involvement, but the majority of fathers continued to 
spend little or no time in child care activities. By 1998, however, a majority 
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of fathers appear to have adopted a pattern of greater involvement in 
more routine as well as developmental care of children. 

Although married fathers are spending more time caring for their chil- 
dren today than in the past, married mothers continue to spend relatively 
more time in child care activities. This suggests that specialization of 
mothers in nonmarket work activities and fathers in market work has 
not disappeared in married couple households. Figure 1 shows the ratio 
of married mothers’ to married fathers’ time in all primary child care 
activities, in daily care, and in.teaching/playing activities. 

Considering all child care activities, the ratio of married mothers’ to 
married fathers’ time in child care declined, falling from 4.9 in 1965 to 
1.9 in 1998. Contrary to what one might expect from past research, the 
decline in the overall ratio appears to be a function of increased invest- 
ments among married fathers in daily child care activities coupled with 
an initial decline but then return to 1965 levels among married mothers. 
This is shown by the ratio of married mothers’ to married fathers’ daily 
child care time, which drops considerably from 7.4 to 2.3 over the period. 
Hence, married fathers are not specializing only in the more enjoyable or 
perhaps rewarding child care activities, leaving the more routine work to 
mothers, but are getting more involved in the day-to-day care of children. 
The trend in the ratio of married mothers’ to married fathers’ time teach- 
ing and helping children is not monotonic because married mothers’ teach- 
ing and playing time increased steadily between 1965 and 1998 while 
married fathers’ time initially declined but then rebounded. Hence, the 
relative level of married mothers’ and fathers’ teaching and playing time 
is similar in 1965 and 1998, but the absolute level of involvement in these 
activities is higher in 1998 than in 1965. This suggests that married fathers 
have not substituted involvement in some child care activities for in- 
volvement in other activities but instead are spending more time across 
the full spectrum of child care activities. 

In sum, based on the descriptive results, we would estimate that rather 
than a 22-hour decline in parental time since the late 1960s, mothers and 
married fathers may have adjusted how they spend their time to more 
than compensate for changes in the family that decreased parental avail- 
ability to children. While our sample sizes are not large, these data provide 
the first national look at trends in U.S. parents’ behavior vis-a-vis their 
children. The descriptive look is mostly positive, in terms of increased 
time with children, and it is corroborated by findings from children’s time 
diaries (Sandberg and Hofferth 2001) and by findings from other industrial 
countries, Australia and Britain in particular (Bittman 1995; Fisher et al. 
1999). In the multivariate results below, we examine factors associated 
with change in mothers’ and married fathers’ time with children. What 
has been the net effect of compositional shifts? For example, have in- 
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creased single parenthood and maternal employment been counterbal- 
anced by greater parental educational attainment and/or an increased 
propensity among parents to spend time caring for their children? Are 
the relative contributions of compositional and behavioral factors asso- 
ciated with changes in parental time in child care similar for mothers and 
married fathers, or have they responded differently to changes in family 
structure and shifts in the context of parenting? 


Multivariate Results 


Table 3 combines the four survey years and regresses mothers’ and fathers’ 
minutes per day of primary child care on the compositional and behavioral 
measures. We estimate tobit regressions because of censoring due to some 
parents reporting zero minutes in child care activities (Greene 1997). Be- 
cause our interest is in change in the observed time mothers and fathers 
spend in child care activities (rather than in the underlying latent mea- 
sure), the tobit coefficients cannot be interpreted directly (Wooldridge 
2000). Instead, we focus the discussion on two marginal effects: (1) changes 
in the conditional expected value of time in child care for mothers and 
fathers reporting nonzero time in these activities, and (2) changes in the 
probability of mothers and fathers engaging in child care activities 
(McDonald and Moffitt 1980). Marginal effects were calculated using the 
dtobit command in Stata 7 (see Cong 2000). 

Tobit coefficients from the equation for mothers’ time in child care are 
shown in table 3, column 1, the marginal effect of changes in the con- 
ditional expected value in column 2, and the marginal effect of changes 
in the probability of reporting child care (e.g., probability uncensored) in 
column 3. Comparable estimates from the equation for married fathers’ 
time are shown in columns 4-6. 

The regression results indicate that mothers and married fathers were 
spending significantly more time in direct child care activities in 1998 as 
compared to parents in previous years, net of compositional factors and 
controls. Conditional on reporting time, mothers and married fathers spent 
about 20 minutes less per day caring for children in 1965 and 1975, relative 
to parents in 1998 (see cols. 2, 5). While there is no significant difference 
between mothers’ child care time in 1985 and 1998, married fathers in 
1985 spent 15 fewer minutes caring for children as compared to married 
fathers in 1998 (conditional on reporting minutes). In addition, year co- 
efficients are also associated with higher probabilities of engaging in child 
care among married fathers and mothers. Married fathers were about 
25%-31% less likely to spend time in child care at earlier time points, 
relative to married fathers in 1998 (see col. 6). Mothers in 1965 and 1975 
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had a 12%-17% lower probability of spending time in child care, relative 
to mothers in 1998. 

Somewhat surprisingly given past research, our models indicate that 
marital status is not associated with significantly more time in child care, 
all else being equal (models not shown also indicated no significant in- 
teractions of marital status with compositional factors or controls). Some 
scholars (e.g., Vickery 1977) have suggested that single mothers may have 
more of a time crunch and thus have less time available for child care 
activities. However, the null finding suggests that it is not marriage per 
se that makes a difference but perhaps the absence of a second adult in 
the household. 

As expected, working longer. hours in paid employment is associated 
with less child care time for mothers and married fathers. The effect of 
employment hours is primarily on reducing time spent in child care; longer 
employment hours exert little downward pull on the probability of par- 
ents’ engaging in child care activities (see cols. 3 and 6). Additionally, 
employment hours influence parents’ time in direct child care activities 
more so than does employment per se. 

Each additional child is associated with a six-minute-per-day increase 
in mothers’ child care time (conditional on mothers’ reporting child care) 
but has only a small effect on the probability of doing child care. More 
children are not associated with married fathers’ time with children. As 
expected given the additional care required by preschoolers, the presence 
of young children increases mothers’ time in child care by about 36 
minutes and married fathers’ time by 15 minutes (conditional on spending 
time in child care). Moreover, having young children increases the prob- 
ability of engaging in child care activities by 22% for mothers and 25% 
for married fathers. 

While college-educated mothers and married fathers both spend more 
time in direct child care (vis-à-vis parents with high school educations), 
the association of education with child care time is different for mothers 
and fathers. Having a bachelor’s degree is associated with 16 more 
minutes of child care among mothers; however, college-educated mothers 
have only a slightly higher probability of doing child care activities than 
do less educated mothers (see cols. 2, 3). In contrast, college-educated 
fathers spend more time doing child care, about 10 minutes more con- 
ditional on reporting time, but they also have a 16% higher probability 
of engaging in child care, relative to less educated fathers. 

In terms of age, older mothers spend less time in direct child care, 
compared to mothers 25—34 years old. Older mothers are also less likely 
to engage in child care activities, relative to younger mothers. In contrast, 
age is not associated with married fathers’ direct child care time. Because 
the years from 35 to 54 are prime years for career advancement, the results 
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suggest that intensified paid work demands during midlife (perhaps not 
fully captured by the employment indicators) may be associated with less 
maternal time and engagement in direct child care activities. However, 
the results may be picking up age of children effects, since our models 
control only for presence of young children, rather than age of all children. 

Finally, mothers who completed the time diary on a weekend spent less 
time in child care, about 17 fewer minutes conditional on reporting time, 
relative to mothers who completed the time diary on a weekday. Mothers 
who completed the time diary on a weekend are also about 12% less likely 
to report child care activities than mothers who completed the diary on 
a weekday. The findings are counterintuitive, as mothers might be ex- 
pected to have more time available to care for children on weekends. 
However, it is possible that mothers, who tend to be employed fewer 
hours than fathers, “trade off” child care time with fathers, doing more 
of the weekday care in exchange for greater father involvement in care 
on the weekends. While the weekend control has no effect on fathers’ 
time with children in our models, recent research using children’s diaries 
reports that married fathers spend significantly more time with children 
on weekends than weekdays (Yeung et al. 2001). It is also possible that 
mothers spend time with children on the weekends in activities that are 
coded as free time, rather than direct child care. 

The regression results indicate that both compositional and behavioral 
factors are associated with change in mothers’ and married fathers’ time 
with children. What the regression results do not indicate, however, is the 
relative contribution of behavioral versus compositional shifts. For this 
information, we decompose the predicted change in mothers’ and fathers’ 
time with children between 1965 and 1998. Results are presented in table 
4. The decomposition method is similar to a Oaxaca decomposition in 
that change is separated into a portion attributable to differences in be- 
havior (i.e., differences in estimated coefficients) and a portion attributable 
to differences in composition Oe, differences in observed sample char- 
acteristics; Oaxaca 1973). However, this “Oaxaca-type” method can be 
used with nonlinear dependent variables, unlike the standard Oaxaca 
decomposition, which is appropriate only for linear dependent variables 
(Barmby and Smith 2001; Joesch and Spiess 2002). The decomposition 
analysis is estimated using the following equation: 


predicted minutes, — predicted minutes, = 
HB, * Xa — P, * Xn) F HR, * Xp — By * Xn). 


The first term on the right-hand side of the equation represents the 
change in mothers’ (married fathers’) predicted mean child care time 
between 1965 and 1998 due to differences in sample characteristics at 
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TABLE 4 
DECOMPOSITION OF THE PREDICTED DIFFERENCE IN PARENTS’ MINUTES PER DAY OF 
PRIMARY CHILD CARE, 1998-1965 


EE 





ALL MOTHERS MARRIED FATHERS 
Minutes % Minutes % 
Predicted mean minutes of pri- 
mary child care:* 
1998 betas, 1998 means ........ 112 82 
1965 betas, 1965 means ........ 91 34 
Difference predicted means, 
1998 — 1965 (1998 coeffi- 
cients as weights): ............ 21 100 48 100 
Characteristic component ...... —12 —57 5 10 
Coefficient component .......... 5 33 157 43 90 
Difference predicted means, 
1965 — 1998 (1965 coeffi- 
cients as weights): ............ —21 100 —48 100 
Characteristic component ...... 13 —62 1 -2 
Coefficient component .......... —34 162 —49 102 


NoTE.—Predicted minutes, — predicted minutes, = POR, * Xa — Bn * Xa) + VB, *X, — Ban Xa). 
The decomposition is similar to a Oaxaca decomposition in that change is separated into that attributable 
to differences in rates or propensities (i.e., intercept and slope differences) and differences in composition 
De, changes in means of the independent variables between 1965 and 1998). However, this “Oaxaca- 
type” decomposition can be used with nonlinear models (see Barmby and Smith 2001; Joesch and Spiess 
2002). 

* Predicted means were calculated with the Stata, ver. 7, “predict” postestimation command “where 
e(a, b) calculates E(x,b + u,|a<x,b +u<b) the expected value of 3;|x, conditional on y,|x, being in the 
interval (a, b), which is to say, 4, |x, is censored” (Stata 7 reference manual Su-Z, p. 176). Estimates were 
calculated as if all mothers (married fathers) had characteristics set to 1998 (1965) weighted averages. 


each time point; the second term on the right-hand side of the equation 
represents the change in mothers’ (married fathers’) predicted child care 
time due to differences in the effect of estimated coefficients at each time 
point and thus represents nonstructural behavioral differences (Barmby 
and Smith 2001). The decomposition can be calculated using estimated 
coefficients from 1965 or 1998 as weights, and we show results from each 
estimation. However, because the results are similar, we discuss only the 
decomposition using the 1998 coefficients as weights. 

The decomposition indicates that parents’ time in primary child care 
activities rose because mothers and married fathers both increased their 
propensity to invest time in child care. Between 1965 and 1998, predicted 
mean time in child care increased by 21 minutes for mothers (112 — 91) 
and 48 minutes for married fathers (82 — 34). If mothers in 1998 had the 
same demographic characteristics as mothers in 1965, compositional dif- 
ferences alone would have decreased pri sehi 
minutes a day, a 57% downward shift, dE BH phi 
increases in maternal employment (res j inot shown) How 
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compositional changes were more than outweighed by behavioral shifts 
that worked to increase mothers’ time in primary child care by 33 minutes 
a day. 

For married fathers, compositional and behavioral shifts both contrib- 
ute to the 48-minute-per-day increase in primary child care time between 
1965 and 1998, but the relative contribution of behavior is much greater. 
Increases in married fathers’ propensity to spend time caring for children 
explain 90% (or 43 minutes) of the change. In contrast, shifts in demo- 
graphic characteristics account for only 10% of the increase in fathers’ 
child care time (or five minutes per day), with most of this attributable 
to increased levels of paternal education (results not shown). 

In sum, our results indicate that parents have altered their behavior 
such that they are spending more time caring for children in the late 1990s 
than did parents in previous decades. Contrary to the conventional wis- 
dom, changes in American families have not reduced mothers’ and mar- 
ried fathers’ child care time. Mothers are spending more time in paid 
employment in the 1990s than the 1960s, and fewer mothers are married, 
but mothers’ time with children has not declined drastically because of 
these factors, as some feared. At any point in time, children of employed 
mothers spend less time with their mothers than children of nonemployed 
mothers. However, children of employed mothers in 1998 (the modal 
group) may spend more time with their mothers than children of the 
average mother in 1965 when most mothers were not employed, given 
the increased propensity of mothers to devote what time they have to 
their children. In addition, behavioral change may be more pronounced 
among married fathers than mothers, as indicated by fathers’ greater 
amount and likelihood of direct child care time in 1998 compared to earlier 
decades. 


DISCUSSION 


The literature on parental time with children has two broad strands. The 
first seeks to explain the relationship between mothers’ employment and 
mothers’ and fathers’ time with children, measured as time in direct child 
care or in terms of children’s developmental or educational outcomes 
(Bryant and Zick 1996). The second strand seeks to explain the extent of 
fathers’ involvement with their children, in terms of their engagement, 
accessibility, and/or responsibility, as determined by the father’s moti- 
vation, skills, social support, and institutional practices (Lamb 2000; Pleck 
1997). As mothers have increasingly moved into paid employment, debates 
in both strands have intensified over what mothers should do outside of 
their reproductive and household maintenance role and what fathers 
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should do outside of their breadwinner role. At the same time, the increase 
in divorce and nonmarital childbearing, the feminist movement, and the 
decline in fertility have called into question the desirability of the economic 
model of specialized marital roles, with mothers invested most heavily in 
domestic labor and fathers in market labor. What has emerged is increas- 
ingly an ideal of shared parenting: mothers and fathers as coproviders 
and coparents (Coltrane 1996; Doherty et al. 1998; Pleck and Pleck 1997). 

Our data suggest that among some parents the reality is moving in the 
direction of this ideal. Married fathers are spending significantly more 
time in routine and developmental child care activities today than in the 
_ past although their time with children still remains lower than mothers’ 
child care time. Institutional and normative barriers, namely the dearth 
of work/life policies in the United States and deep-rooted attitudes that 
mothers should be primary caretakers of children, may hinder further 
convergence in mothers’ and fathers’ time with children. However, the 
upward trend in married fathers’ time and, at minimum, the stability in 
mothers’ time between 1985 and 1998 may signal additional movement 
toward similarity. Deutsch (1999) contends that the movement toward 
coparenting is occurring because continued inequality in parental time 
caring for children is no longer rational or justifiable, given women’s 
gains in the labor force, greater societal expectations of gender equality, 
and increased acceptance of divorce. 

Nonetheless, there are two important caveats on the trend toward 
greater gender similarity in parenting. First, we do not have data on 
married couples, so we are certain only that married mothers’ and married 
fathers’ child care time is more similar across all households. Our results 
do not indicate, however, whether mothers’ and fathers’ child care time 
is more similar within the same household. Second, the time diary trends 
do not capture the group of fathers least involved with children, those 
who do not live with their children. It is possible that norms of greater 
father involvement in child rearing may be reachin g nonresidential fathers 
as well, but such fathers continue to spend less time with their children 
than married fathers do (Hofferth et al. 2002). As the ease of opting out 
of married parenting increases, the time diary trends for married fathers 
may be picking up the child care activities of an increasingly select group 
of fathers. More so in 1998 than in 1965, it may be men who are most 
interested in spending time with children who remain in marriage. Un- 
fortunately, there is no reliable trend data on time with children among 
nonresident parents, most of whom are fathers. 

Perhaps most surprising to some will be the time diary trends in ma- 
ternal care of children that suggest that mothers’ time caring for children 
is currently at least as high, and perhaps higher, than it was at the height 
of the baby boom in 1965. Combine this with the upward trend in fathers’ 
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child care time, at least among married fathers, and it would appear that 
children, on average, are increasingly advantaged in terms of the parental 
time and attention they receive. Yet there remains widespread societal 
concern about child neglect that might accompany greater family disrup- 
tion and more maternal employment. How can these divergent realities 
be reconciled? 

One possibility is that averages mask greater heterogeneity among par- 
ents than in the past. For example, our results hint at greater inequality 
among parents in parental child care time today than in the past. While 
child care time on average has increased for mothers and married fathers, 
the descriptive and multivariate results indicate that some parents are 
spending substantially more while other parents are spending substan- 
tially less time caring for children. Our results suggest that married and 
single mothers, all else being equal, spend similar amounts of time in 
direct child care. However, all is rarely equal in the lives of married and 
single mothers, a complexity our small sample sizes prevent us from ex- 
amining empirically. Trends in nonmarital fertility and marriage and di- 
vorce rates offer grounds to speculate about what might be occurring. 
Married parents today are more likely to be college-educated, to have 
children relatively late, to have higher financial resources, and to remain 
married. In contrast, single mothers today are likely to be never married, 
to be Jess educated, to have children relatively young, and to have lower 
financial resources. As a consequence, children in married couple families 
may be benefiting from two parents who have a bundle of characteristics 
associated with high parental investments while children in single mother 
families have access to the time of only one parent with a bundle of 
characteristics associated with lower parental investments. Moreover, 
shifts in the cultural context of parenthood may have been strongest for 
married-couple, middle-class parents (Coltrane 1996; Hays 1996). 

Our decomposition analysis of the time trends suggests that if the only 
changes between 1965 and 1998 were increased maternal employment 
and more single parenting, children indeed would be receiving less ma- 
ternal care and attention than in the past. But the decomposition analysis 
also highlights that these were not the only things to change between the 
“familistic” 1960s and the end of the 20th century. Not only did other 
compositional shifts, such as the increase in educational attainment of 
mothers, soften the overall negative effect of more maternal employment 
and single parenting on time with children, but these effects were over- 
whelmed by behavioral changes. An employed mother in 1998 spent more 
time with her child than an employed mother in 1965. Similarly, a mother 
with the same educational level at each time point tended to spend more 
time in child care activities in 1998 than in 1965. 

What we have not done in this study—indeed what we cannot show 
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with time diary evidence—is examine why these behavioral shifts oc- 
curred. Does it make sense that parents would be spending more time 
with children today than at the height of the baby boom? And if so, what 
would predispose parents in this direction? As noted at the outset, we can 
speculate on at least three plausible mechanisms of this behavioral shift. 

First, parenting has become more voluntary as fertility control has 
become more certain and the acceptability of remaining childless has 
increased (Thornton and Young-DeMarco 2001). One speculation, there- 
fore, is that those who become parents today are “selected” more strongly 
on the dimension of wanting to spend time parenting than in the past. 
For an increasing segment of the population, parenthood is not something 
that “just happens.” Rather it is something one decides to do because one 
wants the experience of parenting, with all that it entails, including spend- 
ing large amounts of time with children. Smaller family sizes somewhat 
reduce how daunting this task is because it takes fewer years to rear one 
or two children to school age than to do the same for three or four children 
as was more typical in baby boom families. On the other hand, the ex- 
pectations for parental investment of both time and money have probably 
increased insofar as educational expectations for children have risen. As 
more children attend college, parents “parent” each child for more years. 

Second, there may be less sanguine reasons for the increase in time 
with children than that those “wanting to parent” increasingly become 
parents. Parents may accompany their children to extracurricular events, 
supervise play dates, and generally spend more time “hovering” over their 
children today than in the past because they are afraid not to. Given 
greater urbanization, with longer distances to be traveled between home, 
school, and children’s activities and more traffic to be negotiated in cov- 
ering these distances, and given heightened concerns about crime and 
child abuse, parents may be increasingly anxious about the safety of their 
children. Whether real or imagined, these threats to children’s safety pre- 
dispose in the direction of more direct parental supervision and monitoring 
than in the past. Visions of neighborhoods full of stay-at-home mothers 
with children roaming freely from house to house, or yard to yard, in 
part reflect baby boomers’ nostalgic memories of childhood in the past. 
Yet it is probably far less common today than in the 1960s to have many 
adults in the neighborhood who supervise children, their own and others. 
Children today may be accorded less unsupervised “freedom of move- 
ment” than in earlier times because parents fear that harm will come to 
their children if they are not with them. For example, a trip to the play- 
ground may now require, or be thought to require, a parent as guardian 
to monitor the crossing of streets and generally keep an eye out for un- 
savory characters. The time diary reports capture this greater parental 
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involvement, though they miss the time of parents and adults who su- 
pervised on an “as needed” basis in the past. 

Third, a number of theoretical traditions suggest that as fertility declines 
each child becomes in some sense “more precious.” Zelizer (1985) traces 
the historical transformation in the value of children that began in the 
second half of the 19th century in the United States. Economists discuss 
the “quantity/quality” trade-off in child rearing. Demographers argue that 
increased child survival predisposes toward greater investments in fewer 
children who will now survive to adulthood. As the level of affluence 
rises, expectations for what children need and for what they can accom- 
plish if only they receive the proper inputs probably increase. Parents 
may feel increased cultural and normative pressure to provide large 
amounts of time to children in order to be considered “good parents.” The 
diary trends may be picking up the parental response to a continued 
ratcheting up of normative pressures, pressures to be an “involved father” 
that may have intensified in recent decades and pressures to be a “caring 
mother” despite being stretched for time because of more market work 
or more solo parenting. 

Finally, parental time with children may have come at a price: that of 
reduced time in leisure activities. Leisure time is in much shorter supply 
for parents than for other adults, and parents frequently have children 
in tow when participating in leisure pursuits (Mattingly and Bianchi 2003). 
Ethnographic studies of middle-class parents report that attending, su- 
pervising, and facilitating children’s activities consumes much of parents’ 
“leisure” time today (Daly 2001; Lareau 2000). Just as married mothers 
continue to spend more time in direct child care activities than fathers 
do, the decline in their free time is larger than for married fathers (Sayer 
2002), and more of their leisure may be spent in the service of children 
(Arendell 2001). 

Undeniably, parenting has many rewards. But, it also has costs that in 
U.S. society today are borne almost exclusively by parents (Coleman 1993; 
Folbre 1995). One of these costs appears to be less access to leisure. Our 
investigation of time diary trend data from the mid-1960s to the late 1990s 
indicates that dramatic changes in the family have not translated into 
equally dramatic reductions in parental time with children because of 
compensating shifts in parents’ behavior. Parents may have increased 
time with children by sacrificing free time. In the context of other research 
showing increased paid work hours among married couple families (Ja- 
cobs and Gerson 2001), our findings suggest it is not surprising that parents 
often report feeling a time deficit (Milkie et al. 2002). Future work is 
needed to empirically assess explanations of parents’ shifting time with 
children and to examine the implications of the time pressures for parental 
and child well-being. 
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TABLE A2 
TIME DIARY QUESTIONS 











No. Question 

1 What were you doing [fill in day of week before diary day] at 
midnight? 

2a Where were you? [for nontravelers] 

2b How were you traveling? [for travelers] 

3 What time did you finish [whatever you were doing]? 

4 At any time while you were (REPEAT ACTIVITY) did you do any- 
thing else? (like talking, reading, watching tv, listening to the ra- 
dio, eating, or caring for children) 

5 While you were (REPEAT ACTIVITY) who was with you? 

6 What did you do next? 


eege 

NoTE.—The source is computer-assisted telephone interview transcript (Bianchi et al. 2001). The 
interviewer introduced these questions: “Next, I would like to ask you about the things you did 
yesterday. I want to know only the specific things you did yesterday, not the things you usually do. 
Let’s start at midnight [fill in day of week before diary day], that is, the night before last.” 


TABLE A3 


TIME Diary ACTIVITY CODES 


eee 
ZE 


Category 
Market work 


Housework 


Child care 


Specific Activity 
Main job 
Unemployment 
Second job 
Work breaks 
Travel during job 
Travel to and from job 
Meal preparation 
Meal cleanup 
Housecleaning 
Clothes care 
Outdoor chores 
Repairs and maintenance 
Garden and animal care 
Other household chores 
Baby care (children under 5) 
Child care (children 5 and 

over) 

Helping and teaching 
Talking or reading 
Indoor play 
Outdoor play 
Medical care of child 
Other child care 
Travel, child-related activities 
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Category 
Education 


Organizational 


Entertainment 


Specific Activity 


Attending full-time school 
Other classes 

Homework 

Other education 

Travel, education 


Professional and union 
Political and civic 
Volunteer and helping 
Religious groups 
Religious practices 
Other organizational 
Travel, organizational 


Sports events 
Other events 
Movies and videos 
Theatre 

Museums 

Visiting with others 
Social gatherings 
Bars and lounges 
Travel, social 


TABLE A3 (Continued) 





KE 


Category 


Specific Activity Category 





Shopping 


Personal care 


Shopping for food Recreation 

Shopping for durable goods 

Personal care appointments 

Medical appointments 

Government and financial 
services 

Repair services 

Other services 

Errands 

Travel, shopping, and 
services 

Grooming 

Medical care 

Care and help of adults 

Meals 

Sleep 

Sex, other private 

Travel, personal care 


Communication 


Specific Activity 


Active sports 

Outdoor recreation 
Exercise 

Hobbies 

Domestic crafts 

Art 

Music, drama, and dance 
Games 

Other recreation 

Travel, recreation 


Radio 

Television 

Records or tapes 
Reading books 

Reading magazines, other 
Reading newspapers 
Conversations 

Letter writing 

Thinking or relaxing 
Travel, communication 


NoTE.—The sources used are Converse and Robinson (1980), Juster et al. (1979), Robinson (1997), 
and Bianchi et al. (2001). 


TABLE A4 


COMPARISON OF TIME DIARY SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS WITH Marcy CPS ESTIMATES 











1965 1975 1985 1998 
Time Time Time Time 
Diary CPS Diary CPS Diary CPS Diary CPS 
All mothers 
Married ................. BS ER 75 74 76 69 74 67 
No. of children ......... 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.1 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.8 


Children under 6 in 


household ............ 54 50 54 43 31 44 53 44 
Employment status: 
Employed ............ 27 34 44 43 65 57 72 68 
Weekly paid work : 
hours .............65 8.7 11.2 15.5 135 24.9 185 29.1 22.7 
Age category: 
18-24 eseu 18 19 12 21 10 18 10 14 
KE ER 31 41 35 37 39 34 32 
Kee Gees kt 31 32 31 28 .38 32 38 40 
Ce 17 15 15 14 10 09 15 12 
5564 ee dee ch E .03 01 02 05 .02 .02 OL 
Age in years ......... 35.2 34.6 34.6 33.7 35.6 33.2 36.0 34.9 
Education: 
High school diploma 
or less ...........66. ER ER Kid Kid 64 66 53 49 
Some college ......... 11 JI 11 14 21 20 26 30 
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TABLE A4 (Continued) 





1965 1975 1985 1998 


Time Time Time Time 
Diary CPS Diary CPS Dan CPS Diary CPS 


College graduate 


De, 07 07 13 .09 15 14 21 ZL 
Weekend ................ .26 NA .27 NA .29 NA 28 NA 
E 417 12,091 369 21,030 334 24,920 273 19,098 

Married fathers 
No. of children ......... 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.0 1.9 2.0 1.9 
Children under 6 in 
household ............ .57 54 56 48 39 49 44 47 
Employment status: 
Employed ............ -98 KE .94 .88 .91 .89 .93 .91 
Weekly paid work 

hours... 43.7 41.3 43.5 37.5 43.6 38.9 45.1 40.1 
Age category: 

18-24 ...... cee eee eee -08 07 .09 07 .05 OS 04 .03 
2534. ee ek gh 27 A0 35 34 31 36 KR .28 
ISAAA EEN 36 36 35 32 44 A0 42 A8 
4554 EE .23 22 16 21 5 16 .26 .21 
E T E ET .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 04 .05 .03 
Age in years ......... 38.7 38.3 36.9 37.9 39.7 37.3 40.0 38.9 
Education: 

High school diploma 

Or E 76 75 -66 66 58 56 53 44 
Some college ......... 10 .11 13 E 14 18 19 Kid 
College graduate 

DIS: eg EN lene .14 .14 .21 .19 Eu .26 28 30 
Weekend .......asicnen 32 NA 25 NA 30 NA 27 NA 
WEE 326 9,960 239 15,655 184 17,419 141 12,888 


NoTE.—The data sources for the authors’ calculations are Converse and Robinson (1980), Juster et 
al. (1979), Robinson (1997), Bianchi et al. (2001), and March CPS 1962-2001 Files, ver. 5.1, CPS Utilities, 
Unicon Research Corporation 2002. 
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This article describes the structure of the adolescent romantic and 
sexual network in a population of over 800 adolescents residing in 
a midsized town in the midwestern United States. Precise images 
and measures of network structure are derived from reports of re- 
lationships that occurred over a period of 18 months between 1993 
and 1995. The study offers a comparison of the structural charac- 
teristics of the observed network to simulated networks conditioned 
on the distribution of ties; the observed structure reveals networks - 
characterized by longer contact chains and fewer cycles than ex- 
pected. This article identifies the micromechanisms that generate 
networks with structural features similar to the observed network. 
Implications for disease transmission dynamics and social policy are 
explored. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article describes the structure of adolescent romantic and sexual 
networks in an American high school, accounts for the emergence of this 
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structure, and links the observed structure to the diffusion dynamics of 
disease. Our goal is to show how local preferences governing partner 
choice shape the macrostructures in which individuals are embedded and 
hence affect both the potential for disease diffusion and the determinants 
of individual risk.? Because the structure of sexual networks is critical for 
understanding the diffusion of sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), it is 
surprising that epidemiologists have only a limited idea of what such 
networks look like. The insight we do have is generally restricted to that 
provided by a set of ego-centered network surveys (Morris and Kretzsch- 
mar 1995, 1997; Laumann et al. 1994; Laumann and Youm 1999) and 
snowball samples of populations of highest risk to HIV acquisition, such 
as male homosexuals (Klovdahl 1985) and IV drug users (Rothenberg, 
Potterat, and Woodhouse 1996; Rothenberg et al. 1997; Friedman et al. 
1997). While they may reveal much about the characteristics of the local 
networks in which individuals are embedded, ego-centered and snowball 
samples provide limited information on the global network properties that 
determine disease spread. 

In this article, we describe extensive partnership patterns and network 


? As background, each year in the United States over 12 million individuals discover 
that they carry a sexually transmitted disease (STD). The two leading STDs, herpes 
and human papillary virus (HSVT2 and HPV, respectively), are chronic and, although 
subject to palliative treatment, not curable. Adolescent STD acquisition rates outpace 
those of all other groups, with no change in sight. Roughly 5% of all sexually active 
adolescents have acquired chlamydia or gonorrhea (Aral et al. 1999). Among sexually 
active black adolescents, 25% are likely to be infected with herpes (CDC 2000), and 
probably 40%-50% of all sexually active females have had a previous HPV infection, 
now known to account for most cases of adult cervical cancer (Holmes et al. 1999). 
The literature identifies three reasons for these gloomy facts. First, one-half of all 
adolescents over 15 years old report being sexually active, and a significant proportion 
of these adolescents are inconsistent in their use of condoms, therefore heightening 
risk of STD acquisition and transmission (Bearman and Briickner 1999). Furthermore, 
many adolescents who have not had intercourse are sexually active in a substantively 
meaningful (if technically ambiguous) way, and most do not use condoms during non- 
coital sex. Specifically, of adolescents who report that they are virgins Oe, have not 
had sexual intercourse) roughly one-third have had genital contact with a partner 
resulting in fluid exchange in the past year. Thus virginal status does not mean that 
adolescents are not engaging in behaviors that are free of risk for STD transmission. 
Second, the majority of adolescents with an STD have no idea that they are infected 
(Holmes et al. 1999); consequently, they may fail to protect their partners even if they 
would prefer to do so. And third, relative to adults, adolescents tend to form romantic 
partnerships of short duration, on average only 15 months, but with a strong skew 
toward relationships of extremely short duration (less than four months; Laumann et 
al. 1994). Most sex in adolescent relationships occurs, if it is to occur, within the first 
two months (Bearman, Hillmann, and Briickner 2001). This combination of short 
duration partnerships, inconsistent safe-sex practices, and incorrect assessment of STD 
status provides a partial account for the diffusion of STDs among the adolescent 
population. As fundamental is the role that sexual contact structures play in STD 
transmission dynamics. 
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structure for one population of interacting adolescents in a midsized Amer- 
ican town, thereby providing detailed images of, and measurement for, 
key structural characteristics of a largely complete romantic and sexual 
network through which STDs may diffuse. As background, we begin 
by describing some models of sexual networks that are implicit in the 
existing literature on STDs. We then report the structure of the network 
generated by the romantic and sexual partnership nominations provid- 
ed by most of the adolescents in the study community. We consider both 
cross-sectional and temporal views of this network, and we discuss the 
extent to which the cross-sectional view obscures the potential for disease 
diffusion. We then turn to how such a structure could emerge. Because 
it is theoretically possible that homophily in partner selection—the ten- 
dency for individuals with similar attributes, characteristics, or practices 
to form partnerships—could generate the network structure we observe, 
we explore the determinants of partnership choice and show that the 
observed structure is not solely a by-product of preferences for particular 
attributes. We subsequently propose a parsimonious micromodel that, 
given the determinants of partnership choice, accounts for the structure 
we observe. Implications for public policy are considered in the conclusion. 

Below, we show that (1) current models of disease diffusion rest on 
sexual network structures that differ in fundamental ways from what we 
observe, (2) preferences governing partner choice combined with a simple 
normative proscription against cycles of length 4 (Don’t date your old 
partner’s current partner’s old partner) induce the structure we observe, 
(3) partnership preference models that ignore the proscription against 
completing cycles of length 4 induce incorrect structural representations, 
and (4) consequently, current intervention efforts that assume the existence 
. of cores may be poorly conceived. 


MODELS OF DISEASE DIFFUSION 


The fundamental quantity in models of disease diffusion is the basic 
reproductive rate KR 7 When R,> 1, a self-sustaining epidemic occurs; 
when R,<1, the disease dies out. In models of disease diffusion, the 
reproductive rate is a function of three parameters: the infectivity of the 
microbe given contact between an infected and a susceptible (8), average 
_ duration of infectiousness (D), and the structure of disease-relevant contact 
within a population (C). The critical sociological parameter is C, the net- 
work structure that governs contact. 


3 R, is defined as the number of new infections produced by an infected individual 
over the duration of infectivity (Anderson and May 1991). 
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The simplest epidemiological models assume random mixing among all 
members of the population. Under random mixing, the number of new 
infections at time ¢ is easily calculated as the number of susceptibles times 
the number of infecteds times the proportion of contacts between sus- 
ceptibles and infecteds that result in infection. The result of a random 
mixing model is the classical S-shaped diffusion curve, where one observes 
a slow start, followed by exponential growth, and then a decline, either 
from recovery or death (Sattenspiel 1990).* 

One can think of random mixing as the statement “people choose part- 
ners independent of their characteristics.” For many diseases, random 
mixing captures the essential aspects of the diffusion process. The sneeze 
of a flu-ridden person on a transatlantic plane sends viral and bacterial 
material through the air, potentially infecting all of the passengers, though 
those sitting next to the sick person are at greatest risk. Although we may 
feel otherwise in our less gracious moments, we know that the airlines 
did not select us to sit next to a sneezer and that he or she did not sneeze 
on us because of our characteristics. For STDs, however, pure random 
mixing provides a poor approximation of the underlying contact 
structure.* 

As sociologists have long noted, partner-selection processes count. Thus 
models that explicitly consider bias in partner choice may more 
closely reflect the social and behavioral processes that give rise to disease- 
relevant contact structures. For example, the obvious bias relevant for 
diseases spread via heterosexual contact is toward partners of the oppo- 
site sex. Among two-sex models of disease diffusion, the best-known class 
of partner-bias models are preferred-mixing models that assume dispro- 
portionately high levels of contact between individuals who share some 
attribute (Koopman et al. 1989; Sattenspiel 1990; Jacquez et al. 1988; 
Hethcote 2000).° Based on the homophily principle, these models recognize 
that, given opposite-sex partnerships, persons often prefer contact with 
those who are similar to themselves with respect to race, religiosity, sexual 


* The S-shaped curve is not specific to random mixing. As noted by a reviewer, the S 
shape may result from many different contact structures. 

7 This is not to suggest that such models have no utility. For example, as one reviewer 
notes, mixing models in which groups are based on the number of sexual partners 
show that the probability of having sex with an infected person exceeds the prevalence 
of infection in the population. However this would not be a pure random-mixing model. 
é Preferred-mixing models operate on persons classified by attribute rather than by 
structural position. The models we develop subsequently identify position as the critical 
element, such that attributes of persons are substitutable across positions. But, in an 
abstract sense, they are also preferred-mixing models. 
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preference, activity level, and so on.’ In such models, leftover contacts 
occur between people of different groups proportional to the level of sexual 
activity of these groups. Depending on the values of specific mixing pa- 
rameters, these preferred-mixing models predict different levels and pat- 
terns of disease spread. 

Though systematic differences in connectivity patterns have been 
shown to have striking implications for disease transmission (Morris 1997; 
Newman 2002; Dezso and Barabasi 2002; Moody et al. 2003), preferred- 
mixing models do not consider sexual network structure in a direct way. 
Yet representing the models as networks is a useful way to reveal their 
assumptions about contact patterns.® Three stylized images of sexual net- 
works can be derived from the literature on the diffusion of STDs.’ The 
first, and most influential, is that of a core. According to standard models, 
a core is a group of high activity-level actors (e.g., those with multiple 
partners or who are frequent drug users) who interact frequently and pass 
infection to one another (often causing reinfection for treatable STDs), 
and diffuse infection out to a less densely connected population (Phillips, 
Potterat, and Rothenberg 1980; Hethcote and Yorke 1984a, 19840; St. 
John and Curran 1978). Under the general diffusion model, cores are 
predicted to sustain endemic pockets of disease, since the pattern of intense 
interaction among members of the core pushes R, in the core above 1. 

We represent the network structure implied by a core model in figure 
1a; here, circles represent individuals and lines represent (disease-relevant) 
relationships. High activity actors (core members) are indicated by black 
circles, and the core is circled. Here we do not differentiate by sex: 
core membership is determined by activity level, and the core is assum- 
ed to contain both males and females. Translating a core-based preferred- 


’ Preferred-mixing models need not assume homogeneous mixing within groups. Var- 
iants include assortative-matching models that incorporate out-group preferences, e.g., 
age-skewed models that match older males with younger females, or role separation 
models. The implications of skewed age matching for HIV diffusion are explored in 
Morris (1993). 

P An important development has been the focus on strongly skewed positive degree 
distribution in scale-free networks for diffusion dynamics (Newman 2002; Dezso and 
Barabasi 2002; Newman et al. 2001; Barabasi and Albert 1999; Watts 2003). As noted 
subsequently, the structure we observe is not a scale-free network with a power law 
distribution of degree. Moody et al. (2003) show that a large densely connected core 
can emerge in populations with low degree, demonstrating that the structural condi- 
tions for large epidemics are possible even in populations without skewed partnership 
distributions. 

° Each of these models has been refined in the literature to incorporate both theoretical 
and empirical advances in our understanding of the process by which sexual part- 
nerships are formed. Thus, e.g., there are variants of these models that emphasize role 
separation in male homosexual populations, temporal overlap of partnerships (con- 
currency), and multiple or complex preference structures in heterogeneous populations. 
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mixing model into a network structure highlights specific measurable 
properties of the resulting graph. In a core, it is likely that an individual’s 
past partner is tied through multiple chains to his or her current or future 
partner. Thus if cores exist in a population, cyclicity will be extremely 
high in the network, and the length of chains connecting pairs of indi- 
viduals in the population (geodesics) will be low. 

While core-based models have been used to account for the diffusion 
of bacterial STDs like gonorrhea (Hethcote and Yorke 1984a, 1984); Heth- 
cote and van den Driessche 2000; Hethcote and Van Ark 1987; Aral et 
al. 1999; St. John and Curran 1978), core models offer a poor description 
of sexual contact patterns in many contexts. For example, when a key 
mode of transmission is male long-distance truck drivers having sex with 
female commercial sex workers (CSWs), members of the groups that con- 
stitute possible infection reservoirs (like CSWs) are structurally discon- 
nected from one another and do not transmit infection directly to one 
another. Capturing such dynamics—which may be more characteristic of 
two-sex diffusion processes—requires more complex switching models, 
often called inverse core models (Garnett et al. 1996). In an inverse core, 
a central group of infected persons pumps disease out to others but does 
not pass infection directly among themselves. For instance, prostitutes 
might be infected by previously infected johns and then pass infection 
on to other johns. 

We represent the network associated with an inverse core in figure 1b. 
Here we distinguish actors according to their role in the diffusion process 
(commercial sex workers are black, sex customers are white; the inverse 
core is circled). The key difference between a core and an inverse core 
stems from the social organization of sexual relations, since johns are 
more likely than other potential carriers to spread infection to individuals 
not in the graph (specifically, their regular sex partners). Structurally, 
however, the two networks are quite similar; though cores may be smaller 
and denser, both structures are associated with high cyclicity and low 
path distance between individuals. Since viruses are hardly attentive to 
the social details that occupy us, the two structures hold similar potential 
for disease diffusion. 

A third model in the epidemiological literature describes disease dif- 
fusion dynamics as driven by bridging processes (Aral 2000; Gorbach et 
al. 2000; Morris et al. 1996). These models posit two populations of persons 
engaged in different behaviors (i.e., a high-risk and a low-risk population) 
linked by a few individuals who bridge the boundary between each world 
(e.g., an IV drug user who shares needles with his drug partners and who 
has sex with non-IV-drug users). A network consistent with this model is 
shown in figure 1c, where the black circles denote actors who engage in 
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high-risk behavior and the white circles denote actors who engage in 
lower-risk behavior. Bridges are those who link the two worlds.” 

Each of these graphs represents the network foundation of a preferred- 
mixing model. In the core and inverse core models, mixing results from 
in-group preference with respect to risk status (or some other attribute, 
like IV drug use, associated with risk status). Even in the bridging model, 
parameters for cross-group contacts are estimated from individual-level 
data, and random mixing within groups is presumed. In all cases, disease 
potential is contingent upon the extent to which (1) there is at least one 
local pocket of densely interconnected persons (connected either via direct 
connections as in the core or via short and redundant cycles as in the 
inverse core) and (2) the pocket of high density is connected to the re- 
mainder of the population through bridging chains that reach into the 
periphery of the network. However, these models are useful only to the 
extent that any empirically observed network structure matches that im- 
plied by the in- and out-group contact parameterization. Obviously, if the 
network one actually observes bears little relationship to the structure 
implied by these models, we must radically reconsider their usefulness.” 
For our data, this is the situation. 

Specifically, in the context we study we observe a network structure 
that has the appearance of a spanning tree; that is, a long chain of in- 
terconnections that stretches across a population, like rural phone wires 
running from a long trunk line to individual houses (Hage and Harary 
1996, 1983). The global structure of a chainlike spanning tree is char- 
acterized by a graph with few cycles, low redundancy, and consequently 
very sparse overall density.” The shortest distance between any two ran- 
domly selected individuals (geodesic) is significantly higher than that ob- 
served in either the core or inverse core structures.” A typical spanning 
tree structure is represented as figure 1d. 

Random-mixing dynamics and positive preferences for partners do not 


1 This graph expands on the triads linking the core to the periphery in the core and 
inverse core networks, though this image draws attention to the fact that the bridging 
triad is embedded in a macrostructure different from either of these other two models. 
1 Recent work on the structure of large networks—e.g., those linking nodes on the 
World Wide Web—reveals starlike nodes with very high degree. Such a structure is 
not replicated in the data we observe. 

2 Here and throughout we refer to chainlike structures that are not dominated by 
cycles or small numbers of highly central nodes as spanning trees, though technically 
a spanning tree is any connected noncycle graph. 

DA super star graph is technically a spanning tree, but is associated with short geodesics 
(Barabasi and Albert 1999). 
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produce spanning tree structures.” Rather, this network structure appears 
when formal or informal rules preclude the enactment of specific relations. 
In the language of kinship structures, spanning trees are the product of 
negative proscriptions: sets of rules about whom one cannot be in a re- 
lationship with. Consequently, they are most frequently observed in large 
and complex generalized exchange systems, as in the exchange of valu- 
ables in the Kula ring (Hage and Harary 1996; Schweizer and White 
1998). 

As noted above, the extant models of sexually transmitted disease dif- 
fusion implicitly assume network structures that correspond to one of the 
first three images in figure 1. Yet we have essentially no complete pop- 
ulation data from which to conclude that any of these models are em- 
pirically appropriate. Fundamental at this point is the need to learn more 
about actual networks and the structural characteristics that are relevant 
for disease diffusion. In this article, we describe these characteristics in 
an observed romantic and sexual network in a population of adolescents. 
The network structure we find closely approximates a spanning tree. Since 
such structures are the result of rules restricting partnership choice, we 
focus on identifying a parsimonious rule that could produce the structure 
we observe empirically. Conditional on simple homophily preferences in 
partnership choice, the structural properties of networks simulated ac- 
cording to this rule closely correspond to what we observe. 


CONTEXT AND DATA 


Data for this article are drawn from the wave 1 component of the National 
Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health (hereafter, Add Health), a lon- 
gitudinal study of adolescents in grades 7-12. In 1994, in-school ques- 
tionnaires were administered to approximately 90,000 students in 140 
schools. Almost a year later, a nationally representative sample of over 
20,000 of these students completed extensive interviews in their homes. 
In 14 saturated field settings composed of two large (V = 1,000; N = 
1,800) and 12 small (NV < 300) schools, Add Health attempted home in- 
terviews with all enrolled students. The two large schools were selected 
with the intent of capturing typical high school experiences in urban and 
less urban communities. The adolescent in-home interview was conducted 
using audio-CASI technology for all sensitive health status and health 
risk behavior questions. Adolescents listened to the questions through 
earphones and directly entered their responses into a computer, thereby 


14 One reviewer suggests that if sex “has an element of contagion in which only sexually 
experienced actors recruit new participants,” the resulting graph would be a spanning 
tree. See app. C for our response to this suggestion. 
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eliminating interviewer or parental effects on their responses (Turner et 
al. 1998). Adolescents were asked to identify their sexual and romantic 
partners from a roster of other students attending their school. Conse- 
quently, in the saturated field settings, we have almost complete sexual 
and romantic network data. 


Context: “Jefferson High” 


In this article we report data from the 832 respondents who attended a 
school we identify as “Jefferson High School,” one of the two large high 
schools where Add Health attempted in-home interviews with all students. 
Jefferson High is an almost all-white high school of roughly 1,000 students 
located in a midsized midwestern town. Jefferson is the only public high 
school in the town. The town, “Jefferson City,” is over an hour’s drive 
from the nearest large city. While densely settled, Jefferson City is sur- 
rounded by beautiful countryside and is home to many agricultural en- 
terprises. At one time the town served as a resort for city dwellers, drawing 
an annual influx of summer visitors, though this is no longer the case, 
and many of the old resort properties show signs of decay. At the time 
of the fieldwork, students were reacting to the deaths of two girls killed 
in an automobile accident. Despite this, fieldwork proceeded exceptionally 
well. Adolescents frequently approached interviewers wearing yellow Add 
Health buttons and asked when they would be invited to participate in 
the study.’* In all, 90% of the students on the school roster participated 
in the in-school survey, and over the course of the interview period, 83% 
of all students in the school completed in-home interviews. 

Jefferson is a close-knit, insular, predominantly working-class com- 
munity, which offers few activities for young people. In describing the 
events of the past year, many students report that there is absolutely 
nothing to do in Jefferson. For fun, students like to drive to the outskirts 
of town and get drunk. For our purposes, the relative isolation of the 
community is an important factor, significant for the patterns of romantic 
partnership and sexual partnership choices we observe. The context pro- 
vides a good setting in which to look for the networks suggested by 
preferred-mixing models, for if redundant structures (and therefore, cores) 
exist, they are most likely to appear in island populations not permeated 
by the currents of larger, more cosmopolitan settings. 

Table 1 describes the tenth-to twelfth-grade students at Jefferson High 
across a broad spectrum of characteristics.'° It also contains comparisons 


1 Adolescents were given $20 in appreciation for completing the interview. Just before 
Mothers’ Day and the prom, many adolescents were eager to be interviewed. 


1 Additional information about these measures is provided in app. A. 
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with all other high schools in the sample (col. 2); all disproportionately 
white schools (over 75% white; col. 3); high schools of comparable size 
(col. 4); and finally, the small set of other disproportionately white high 
schools of similar size in Add Health (col. 5). 

Sign tests reveal that, in general, Jefferson High is similar to other U.S. 
schools across most of the comparison variables.” However, Jefferson 
students earn lower grades, are suspended more often, feel less attached 
to school, and come from poorer families than those at comparable schools. 
They are more likely than students in other high schools to have trouble 
paying attention, and they have lower self-esteem, pray more, have fewer 
expectations about college, and are more likely to have a permanent tattoo. 
Compared to other students in large, disproportionately white schools, 
adolescents at Jefferson High are more likely to drink until they are drunk. 
In schools of comparable race and size, on average 30% of tenth-to-twelfth 
grade students smoke cigarettes regularly, whereas in Jefferson that figure 
is 36%. Drug use is moderate, comparable to national norms. More than 
half of all students report having had sexual intercourse, a rate comparable 
to the national average and only slightly higher than observed for schools 
similar with respect to race and size. Jefferson is not Middletown, but it 
looks an awful lot like it. 


Romantic Partnerships and Sexual Partnerships 


During the in-home interview, adolescents were asked if they were in or 
had been involved in a special romantic relationship at some point during 
the past 18 months. Adolescents in such relationships were asked to de- 
scribe their three most recent relationships, including any current rela- 
tionships. In addition, adolescents were asked to identify up to three 


1 Reviewers suggested a nonparametric test for these comparisons. Following Conover 
(1980), we use a sign test to compare the median value of each of these characteristics 
at Jefferson to each of the four subsets of other schools. The assessment is quite 
sensitive, especially with respect to col. 5, where the N of comparison schools is small. 
The differences between Jefferson and other schools in the sample can be qualitatively 
described simply: Jefferson is an all-white school that is largely working class; most 
all-white schools in the country are composed of upper-middle-class adolescents who 
reside in segregated suburbs. Consequently, social class predominantly drives differ- 
ences in behavior, academic orientation, and achievement. 

18 Adolescents who did not identify that they had a special relationship were asked if 
in any relationship over the past 18 months they had “held hands, kissed, or told 
someone that they liked or loved them.” If an adolescent was in such a relationship, 
then they were asked to identify their partner and describe their relationship. Both 
self-identified and behavior-induced “partnerships” could, but did not necessarily, in- 
volve sexual intercourse. Of adolescents who reported being a virgin (i.e., had not had 
sexual intercourse) one-third had had genital contact with a partner resulting in fluid 
exchange in the past year (Schuster, Bell, and Kanouse 1996). Thus not having inter- 
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individuals with whom they had a nonromantic sexual relationship in 
the past 18 months. A nonromantic sexual relationship was defined as a 
relationship involving sexual intercourse that the respondent did not iden- 
tify as special and in which the partners did not kiss, hold hands, or say 
that they liked each other. A large number of sexual, nonromantic rela- 
tionships were reported. For the vast majority of reported partnerships, 
start and end dates for all romantic and nonromantic sexual partnerships 
were collected. Slightly less than one-quarter of all Jefferson students 
reported no romantic or nonromantic sexual relationship during the pre- 
ceding 18 months. 

After collecting detailed information about partnerships, respondents 
were asked if their partner attended their school (or the middle school 
that fed students into the high school). If their partner attended either 
school, respondents were asked to identify their partner from a roster by 
a unique ID. Through this process we collected data on 477 partnerships 
between respondents at Jefferson High and one of the two sampled schools 
in Jefferson.” We use these partnerships to generate a snapshot of the 
network of romantic and sexual relations among adolescents attending 
high school in Jefferson—the first such image that does not rely solely on 
egocentric reports from a small fraction of the relevant population. 


OBSERVED ROMANTIC AND SEXUAL NETWORKS AT JEFFERSON 
HIGH 


Figure 2 maps the actual network structure that links the 573 students 
involved in a romantic or sexual relationship with another student at 
Jefferson High.” Circles denote individual students; romantic or sexual 
relations are flows between nodes. Time is suppressed in this 
representation. 


course does not mean refraining from behaviors that are risky for HIV or STD trans- 
mission (although the noncoital fluid-exchange behaviors they do engage in carry less 
risk for both partners than intercourse). 

7 Nominations to students account for 51.2% of all romantic nominations and 39.4% 
of all nonromantic sexual partnership nominations. These partnerships involve roughly 
75% of all students who reported having a romantic relationship. In the other large 
saturated field setting in the Add Health sample, which is located in an ethnically 
heterogeneous metropolitan area, only 11% of all partnership nominations were di- 
rected toward other students. Thus in Jefferson, the school community provides the 
key focal context (Feld 1981) for adolescent social and sexual relations. Given the 
relative isolation of the community, this orientation is expected. 

*°Tn fig. 2, and in all discussions presented here, all romantic and sexual relationship 
nominations linking students are included, whether or not the nomination from i to j 
was reciprocated with a nomination from j to i. 
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We begin by examining the distribution of components in this network.” 
A component is a subgraph of a network in which all nodes are reachable 
from other nodes in the subgraph (Wasserman and Faust 1994). Com- 
ponents are significant for disease transmission, since individuals who are 
not in the same component of a sexual network cannot infect each other 
with sexually transmitted diseases. A few simple components occur with 
some frequency in Jefferson High. For example, the simple dyadic struc- 
ture (two individuals whose only partnership is with each other) occurs 
63 times at Jefferson. Thus 126 students are involved in isolated dyadic 
relations. It is important to note, however, that far more than 126 students 
at Jefferson report only one relationship; many of the more complex com- 
ponents also include students with only one partner. However, the partners 
of these students have other partners. This illustrates the importance of 
collecting data extending beyond ego-centric networks, for it is only by 
learning directly about the behavior of partners’ partners that we can 
map the structure of connectivity through which disease must flow.” 

Components involving three students are also fairly prevalent at Jef- 
ferson. Triads composed of one male and two females occur 12 times, and 
triads composed of one female and two males occur nine times. All told, 
a total of 189 students at Jefferson (35% of the romantically active stu- 
dents) are embedded in sexual and romantic network components con- 
taining three or fewer students. There are very few components of inter- 
mediate size (4-15 students). 

The most striking feature of the network is the existence of a very large 
component involving 52% (n =; 288) of the romantically involved students 
at Jefferson. While this large component involves the vast majority of 
individuals with multiple partners, it has numerous short branches. Fur- 
ther, it is very broad: the two most distant individuals are 37 steps apart. 
Most surprising, it is characterized by the almost complete absence of 
short cycles. Thus the network closely approximates a chainlike spanning 
tree. 

The size of the large component of connected nodes identifies the worst- 
case scenario for potential disease diffusion within the population. While 
one-third of all students are embedded in small, disjoint dyads and triads, 


21 A number of readers have asked whether the observed network is a scale-free net- 
work with a power law distribution of degree. See app. fig. C1 for an illustration of 
our response. 

"7 Even if each respondent had simply reported on their number of partners in the 
past 18 months, without their having selected them from a roster of possible partners, 
we would not have been able to generate this structure, for we would not have known 
how—or whether—these partnerships connected into a macrostructure. Attribute- 
based matching schemes are similarly unable to specify the interrelationship of part- 
ners’ partners. 
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in an 18-month period more than 50% of the students at Jefferson were 
chained together through romantic and sexual relationships that could 
have involved the exchange of fluids. Recall that there are many indi- 
viduals at the end of small branches in the large component who have 
only one partner. While these adolescents have only had one partner, their 
risk for contracting an STD may be significantly greater than an indi- 
vidual with multiple partners who is embedded in a smaller, disjoint 
component. Consequently, STD risk is not simply a matter of number of 
partners. 

While it is reasonable to think that an individual might have some 
sense of their own partners’ relationships, the structure of the larger com- 
ponents, and certainly the largest component, is not likely to be visible, 
or meaningful, to the students at Jefferson. These structures reflect re- 
lationships that may be long over, and they link individuals together in 
chains far too long to be the subject of even the most intense gossip and 
scrutiny. Nevertheless, they are real: like social facts, they are invisible 
yet consequential macrostructures that arise as the product of individual 
agency. 


Temporal Unfolding 


Figure 2 depicts the direct relationship structure linking individuals to- 
gether. Disease transmission, however, rests on temporally ordered rela- 
tionships, and these determine the indirect pathways that can put indi- 
viduals at risk for disease. Thus if A and B are partners at time 1, and 
B and C are partners at time 2, from a viral or bacterial perspective a 
meaningful directed path with the capacity to transmit disease exists be- 
tween A and C. In contrast, given this pattern of relationships, disease 
cannot flow from C to A. Taking into account data describing the temporal 
ordering of relationships, figure 3 reports all indirect and direct ties that 
could potentially transmit disease within the major component of the 
Jefferson network.” Note that compared to the direct graph in figure 2, 
the indirect graph is quite dense and contains many regions with inter- 
acting adolescents. As a comparison, consider figure 4, the graph of a 
simulated network containing the fewest possible indirect relations derived 
from the original component. This is the minimal arrangement from a 
disease perspective; the difference in density between figure 3 and figure 
4 suggests the extent to which the actual dynamic unfolding of partner- 
ships at Jefferson increases the potential for widespread disease diffusion 
(Moody 2002). 


233 A “movie” of the Jefferson network unfolding through time is available at http:// 
www.columbia.edu/iserp/people/bearman/chains. 
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Fic. 3.—Temporally ordered ties in the Jefferson High partnership network 


Structural Fragility 


Examining the pattern of indirect ties reveals the level of connectivity 
and redundancy of the network through which disease could travel. While 
figure 3 reveals the existence of clusters of romantically involved students, 
it does not reveal how robustly connected these clusters are to one another. 
In general, structures like spanning trees are considered structurally fragile 
because the deletion of a single tie or a single node can break a large 
component into disconnected subgraphs.” Consider again the analogy to 
phone lines: if phone lines are laid out as a spanning tree, a break in the 
major trunk line separates a single component into two disjoint compo- 
nents and prevents calls from traveling from one component to the other. 
Engineers protect against such failure by adding lines that build redun- 
dancy into the system. The essential structural fragility of spanning trees 
reveals how subtle changes in local network structure (deleting or adding 
a relationship, e.g.) can have profound effects at the macrolevel. 
Building from the temporally ordered indirect network shown in figure 
3, figure 5 reveals how the structure of indirect ties breaks into a set of 
smaller, mutually reachable sets when cut-points (single pathways be- 
tween nodes) are eliminated. While each of the remaining smaller com- 
ponents appears to be dense and corelike, simply removing ties at the 
cut-points fractures the structure into separate components. For sexual 


74 Structural fragility is also referred to as “1-connectedness” in the technical literature 
on graphs. 
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Qo Female 


Direct ties not shown 





Fic. 4.—Simulated minimal temporal connectivity in the Jefferson High partnership 
network. 


networks, redundant lines provide the foundation for cores, the incubators 
of epidemics. Thus in a sparse treelike contact structure with many cut- 
points, failure to transmit disease within a partnership that happens to 
be a cut-point can break the larger connected components into separate, 
unconnected subcomponents, thereby fragmenting the potential epidemic. 


GENERATING THE STRUCTURE: COMPARISON TO SIMULATED 
NETWORKS 


Data describing the complete structural mapping of a romantic/sexual 
network in an interacting population has not been previously collected, 
so there is no obvious baseline against which to evaluate whether what 
we observe is unusual. Further, the distributional properties of many of 
the network statistics we are interested in are not well known. Thus while 
the graph of the observed network at Jefferson appears to stand in clear 
contrast to the structures implied by most epidemiological models, there 
is some possibility that it is simply a stochastic realization of one of the 
random or preferred-mixing models. To test against these alternatives, we 
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Shaded nodes are 
members of indirect 
cores 





Fic. 5.—-Temporally ordered partnerships: cutpoints removed 


simulate 1,000 networks consistent with various constraints characteristic 
of these other models and examine whether the relevant structural char- 
acteristics of the Jefferson network are statistically likely, given the dis- 
tribution of simulated networks. 

We begin with the simplest model: Jefferson students select their part- 
ners at random "7 To test this, we simulate 1,000 random networks with 
the same size and degree as observed in Jefferson,” and then we consider 
where the network at Jefferson falls relative to the distribution of sim- 
ulated networks. 

Figure 6 presents box plots comparing the Jefferson High network to 
the simulated networks across six measures relevant for STD diffusion 
dynamics: density at maximum reach, centralization, mean geodesic 


"7 The idea seems far-fetched, but, as one reviewer notes, the context is already essen- 
tially homophilous with respect to age, education, race, social class, citizenship, religious 
orientation, and ethnicity—the major determinants of partnership choice for adults. 
Given this, random choice makes sense as a baseline. f 

76 Specifically, we generate 1,000 networks with the same number of nodes and the 
same distribution of number of partners as observed in the Jefferson net, with ties 
assigned randomly between nodes. Details about the algorithm used to generate these 
conditional random graphs can be found in Moody 1998. 
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length, maximum geodesic length, skew of reach distribution, and number 
of cycles. The values for each network measure are standardized 
(mean = 0;SD = 1). The crosshatch within each box plot reports the 
median value from the simulated nets; the interquartile range is shaded. 
A dark circle indicates the value we observe for Jefferson High. Not 
surprisingly, across all of these basic measures of network structure, the 
sexual and romantic network in Jefferson is an outlier relative to the 
simulated networks generated by random mixing. We discuss each mea- 
sure in turn. 

The first measure, density at maximum reach, assesses the extent to 
which the overall network is connected. Here, we measure the density of 
the network that arises when ties link all pairs of ever-reachable indi- 
viduals.” All things being equal, heightened connectivity is associated 
with more efficient disease spread. Compared to the 1,000 simulated net- 
works, the Jefferson network is highly connected. This means that stu- 
dents at Jefferson are more likely to have partners at school who have 
other partners at school who have other partners at school. The alternative 
is many dyads, or other small groups of linked adolescents, that are ul- 
timately disjoint from the rest of the population: for example, a core 
disconnected from a set of smaller components. The highly connected 
structure at Jefferson, therefore, poses a greater disease risk than would 
exist if the partnerships were formed at random. 

We next consider network centralization, a measure of the inequality 
of the centrality of persons in the network. We calculate centralization 
using Bonacich’s centrality algorithm with a negative beta value (Bon- 
acich 1987). This parameterization gives extra weight to individuals who 
connect otherwise unconnected individuals and less weight to those whose 
bridges are redundant to other bridges in the network. Compared to 
simulated networks with the same degree distribution, the Jefferson net- 
work is highly centralized, suggesting that some actors play a central role 
in linking disjoint clusters. 

Continuing to move from left to right, the next box plot compares the 
mean geodesic length of the Jefferson network to the simulated networks. 
A geodesic is the shortest path between two connected persons in a net- 
work: mean geodesic length is the mean of the shortest path between 
every connected pair in the network. Large geodesics are characteristic 
of spanning trees, the sparse chainlike structures with few alternate paths 


" Alternatively, one could represent this measure as the mean number reachable in a 
network. Likewise, from the same framework one can assess whether the maximum 
reach of the largest component, in our case involving roughly one-half of all students 
in the school, is to be expected by chance. Relative to the simulated samples, the largest 
component is almost 2 SDs greater than expected by a random-mixing model. 
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directly connecting persons. In contrast, holding connectivity constant, 
networks containing redundant links between actors (cycles, a core, or 
starlike structures) will have smaller mean geodesic lengths. With respect 
to STD diffusion, the absence of redundancy places pressure on the values 
of the 6 (probability of transmission given contact) and D (duration of 
infectiousness) parameters discussed previously. If 8 and/or D are low, 
spanning trees are inefficient structures for diffusion of STDs. Compared 
to the simulated networks, the network at Jefferson High-has very long 
mean geodesics. This is the result of the extremely large component and 
the overall absence of “short-cuts,” or redundant ties, within the large 
component. 

While the Jefferson network is highly connected, this connectivity is 
the result of very long chains. It follows that as thé mean geodesic length 
is large, that the maximum geodesic length—a measure that captures the 
number of steps between the most distant pair of connected persons— 
will also be large. And compared to the simulated networks, the most 
distant pairs of connected individuals in Jefferson are quite distant from 
one another. In fact, they are not likely to know that they are involved 
in the same romantic web, which exists as a social fact beyond the reach 
of ordinary cognition. 

By definition, every person in both the simulated and observed net- 
works is connected to at least one other person (their romantic relationship 
partner). In addition to their own direct relations, however, they may be 
indirectly connected to others through the relations of their partners and 
their partners’ partners. Extending this logic, we can calculate for each 
actor an individual-level measure of the number of “reachable” alters in 
the network. We then can consider the skew of the reach distribution — 
how unequally the number of reachable partners is distributed across the 
population. If most of the population were in isolated dyads, the distri- 
bution would show a strong positive skew, and the structure would con- 
tain few efficient pathways for disease transmission. In contrast, a network 
that includes a very large component would show a strong negative skew. 
This is the case in Jefferson. Negatively skewed reach distributions are 
a trace of contact structures with heightened potential for disease spread. 

Among the most structurally characteristic feature of the graph of the 
Jefferson network is the pronounced absence of short cycles. The absence 
of short cycles guarantees that we do not observe a densely interconnected 
core that has the capacity to function as a disease reservoir. In comparison 
to the simulated networks, the romantic and sexual network at Jefferson 
is characterized by significantly fewer cycles than occur when partnerships 
are chosen randomly. Consequently, STD models that assume a core or 
inverse core structure are not appropriate here. Using such models in 
contexts such as Jefferson could result in underestimation of the potential 
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for disease spread—especially if 8 or D is moderately high, as is the case 
when treatment rates are low or asymptomatic cases are frequent. 

Compared to randomly simulated networks of similar size and degree, 
the empirical sexual network we observe is quite distinctive. The Jefferson 
network is dominated by an extraordinarily large component that connects 
more than half of all the students who are romantically and sexually 
active in the school. Yet while this component ties individuals together 
into long chains of potential infectivity, it is extremely fragile. This fragility 
is largely due to the striking absence of cycles (redundant paths) in the 
large component. 


PREFERENCES FOR PARTNERS 


Because the spanning tree structure we observe is extremely unlikely to 
be the result of random mixing, some other set of processes governing 
partnership selection must account for it. It is obvious that, when indi- 
viduals choose partners, they do not base their choice on its contribution 
to the global macrostructure. Put most starkly, adolescents do not account 
for their partner choice by saying, “By selecting this partner, I maximize 
the probability of inducing a spanning tree.” First, they cannot see the 
global structure, and second, they do not care about it. They do care, 
however, about the more immediate local structure in which the part- 
nership is embedded, and they care about the attributes their potential 
partner has. 

One possibility is that there is a simple micropreference governing 
choice that, if followed by most individuals, would naturally produce a 
spanning tree. This is. the solution we ultimately consider. We propose a 
specific rule that, if followed, induces the macrostructure we observe, 
given the conditions of partnership preference in Jefferson. Later in this 
article we provide reasons for thinking that this preference is enacted, 
even if adolescents do not articulate it. Getting to this point requires 
examining the empirical determinants of partnership choice at Jefferson, 
which we consider immediately below. 


Attribute-Based Selection Preferences 


Everyday experience, a cursory glance at personal advertisements in the 
classified section of any newspaper, a brief inquiry into the underlying 
logic of dating or matchmaking services, and a wide body of research all 
suggest that individuals select partners on the basis of characteristics, and 
that persons tend to prefer partners who are similar to them. While the 
number of attributes and behaviors that could provide a foundation for 
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preferential partnership selection is enormous, in table 2 we report the 
level of homophily across a set of attributes and behaviors that might 
reasonably be expected to govern partnership formation among adoles- 
Cents Dä To assess the extent of homophily on selected attributes within 
romantic partnerships in Jefferson, we generated 500 permutations of the 
attribute distance/matching matrix with the romantic relation matrix, and 
then we used QAP to evaluate the difference in attribute means between 
actual romantic pairs and the randomly simulated partnerships.” For 
continuous variables, the test statistic compares the mean of the difference 
in the absolute value of the attribute measure for romantic pairs with the 
mean of the difference between the randomly assigned pairs.” Thus, for 
example, the 0.367 value for grade means that, on average, romantic pairs 
are about a third of a grade closer to each other than are randomly 
assigned pairs. For categorical variables (i.e., smoking), the test compares 
matching scores between real and randomly assigned pairs (X, = 1 if 
x; = x, where X is the matching indicator, x is the attribute, and 7 and 7 
are the members of the pair). The difference formula is then the proportion 
of nonromantic pairs that match minus the proportion of romantic pairs 
that match. Thus the value of —.11 for smoking means that the proportion 
of similar-smoking-status romantic pairs is .11 larger than that for ran- 
domly assigned pairs. 

Table 2 demonstrates clear evidence of homophily in romantic part- 
nerships.*’ Adolescents at Jefferson tend to select partners with similar 
socioeconomic status, grade point average, college plans, attachment to 
school, trouble in school, drinking behavior, IQ, and grade. With respect 
to categorical attributes, partners tend to be similar in terms of sexual 
experience, suspension from school, and smoking. Less important is re- 
ligious denomination. Evidently, students who smoke prefer other stu- 
dents who smoke. Alternatively, students who smoke induce smoking in 
their partners, perhaps because only smokers can tolerate kissing smokers. 


8 Obviously, judgment is required here. Adolescents may select partners on the basis 
of unobserved characteristics (or unobserved to us) that vary across individuals in a 
completely unsystematic way. This is, in one sense, what the idea of romantic love 
suggests. Our strategy is to identify a set of characteristics that are observable, common, 
and have face validity as salient attributes. We consider homophily on these, and then 
simulate the global structure that would arise, should these elements provide the basis 
for choice. We do not include one of the most salient attributes for partnership choice, 
race, since Jefferson is all white. 

2 We thank an AJS reviewer for suggesting a nonparametric analysis strategy (QAP) 
in this context. 

%° Specifically, mean[abs(X; — X) |i} = 0] — mean[abs(X, — X)| ij = 1). 

31 Tt is important to recall that the context is already quite homogeneous. So, among 
white students of roughly the same social class, ethnicity, citizenship, and so on, these 
are the salient determinants of partnership choice. 
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TABLE 2 
HoMOPHILY IN STUDENT PAIRS 








QAP MEAN DIFFERENCE* 


VARIABLE Full Network Cross-Sex Only 





Family SES a.. .299*** 295448 
Grade deg HA EEN 331 HF Elke 
GPA EE .096** .102*** 
Expect to graduate college .... -202*** .222*** 
School attachment .............. .118*** 132 
Trouble in school ............... 029 019 
Gets drunk EE .180*** .195*** 
Delinquency” ..............e0.008 —.058 —.070 
Hours watching TV ............ —.149 —.027 
Religiosity (praying) «............ —.006 —.012 
Popularity (in-degree) .......... —.377* —.211 
Self-esteem `... 004 .008 
Autonomy ...........eeeeeeee eens 008 .002 
Expect to get HIV ............. .003 —.007 
Expect to marry by 25 ......... .025 .020 
Attractiveness .................5. 013 047 
Vocabulary (AH_PVT) ......... 1.508*** 1.67 1*** 
Religion `... —.034* —.043* 
Sexually active .................. —.100*** —.124*** 
Smoking ............2..cceeeeeees —.087*** —.110*** 
School suspension .............. —.028 —.066** 
RK ie sieves eaten edhe eee —.003 —.016 


* Significance reflects exact P-test comparison to 500 permutations of the attribute distance/ 
matching matrix with the romantic relation matrix. 

> Delinquency is standardized by gender and age. 

* P<.05. 

Së P<.01. 

+*+ P< 001. 


While homophily is strong, the preference for similarity does not extend 
to all characteristics, most obviously sex and age. Almost every single 
reported romantic relationship at- Jefferson is a cross-sex relationship, and 
as is true in most high schools, girls at Jefferson tend to be involved with 
older boys. Ninth grade girls tend to be in relationships with ninth and 
tenth grade boys, tenth grade girls with boys in the tenth and eleventh 
grades, and so on. Among all partnerships involving Jefferson students, 
we observe a mean grade difference of .9, less than expected if relation- 
ships were formed independent of age (mean difference = 1.23 in the 
randomly assigned pairs), but evidence of a female preference for older 
boys (or male preference for younger girls)" 


"7 Recall that not all partners, sexual or romantic, are drawn from school. On average, 
out-of-school partners were 3.21 years older than the respondent at the start of their 
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Homophily in Partnership Experience 


Even given these revealed preferences for attributes, adolescents have a 
great deal of leeway in terms of selecting potential romantic partners. 
Among adults, we know that experienced partners prefer experienced 
partners (homophily on experience), a preference that can give rise to 
cores (Laumann et al. 1994). Visual inspection of the graph shown in 
figure 2 suggests that many of the differences between the Jefferson sexual 
and romantic network and the simulated networks may be the result of 
the large number of isolated dyads we observed in Jefferson. Thus we 
ask whether the single large component involving half of all students is 
a mathematical byproduct of homophily on this one partnership char- 
acteristic: the number of previous partners an individual has had. If a 
majority of the individuals with only one partner are involved with in- 
dividuals who also have only one partner, it would follow that those with 
multiple partners are constrained to be involved with persons who have 
also had previous partners. The catenation of these individuals should, 
all things being equal, generate large interconnected components. 

To test this idea, we again simulate 1,000 networks with fixed size and 
degree distribution, this time removing the 63 isolated dyads (involving 
the 126 persons whose single partner has only a single partner) and pro- 
hibiting the creation of new isolated dyads. We then compare the large 
component from the Jefferson network to the structural characteristics of 
network simulated with the prohibition against isolated dyads. Adding 
this single additional constraint has a stunning impact on the structure 
of our simulated networks. Specifically, the mean size of the largest com- 
ponent in the simulated networks is now very close to the size of the large 
component in the Jefferson network (mean of 283 nodes vs. 288 nodes in 
Jefferson). As suspected, homophily in partnership selection among less 
experienced partners (those with only a single romantic involvement) pro- 
vides an efficient micromechanism for the generation of a large component. 
Thus homophily on experience is a key element in generating the structure 
we observe.” 


relationship, although we observe a pronounced skew in the age-difference distribution. 
For example, one out-of-school sexual partner of two girls was 39 years old. Aside 
from a few exceptions like this, most of the students involved in out-of-school rela- 
tionships have partners slightly older than themselves. Together with other evidence 
in the survey describing where the respondents met their partners, we conclude that 
many of these out-of-school partners attended Jefferson prior to our survey, and most 
continue to live in the same neighborhood. 

3 We have also estimated p* models that simultaneously evaluate the effect of hom- 
ophily and structural characteristics on the likelihood of a graph. Because we are 
skeptical about the interpretability of parameters from SS models of our data, we do 
not discuss them in the text. However, we report and discuss these models in app. B. 
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To consider network features other than component size, we again 
compare the simulated networks with the Jefferson network across the 
set of network measures salient for disease diffusion previously discussed 
in figure 6. These results are shown in figure 7. 

As before, values are standardized (mean = 0;SD = 1). Thecrosshatch 
within each box plot reports the median value, and the inter-quartile range 
is shaded. Dark circles indicate the values we observe for Jefferson. Across 
all six network measures, the structure of the Jefferson sexual network 
remains significantly different than expected, although less so than under 
the less constrained simulations, where we did not prohibit isolated dyads. 
The improved fit results from smaller variances in the simulated networks. 

Although homophily on experience appears to account for the size of 
the largest component, the structural characteristics of the observed Jef- 
ferson network are still unusual relative to the simulated networks. Thus 
this micromechanism is not sufficient to reproduce the structural prop- 
erties of the observed network. The main differences between the sim- 
ulated and real networks, in mean geodesic length, network centralization, 
reach, and skew of maximum reach, are the product of the absence of 
cycles. Thus while preferential selection on partnership experience level 
provides an efficient foundation for generating large components in ad- 
olescent sexual networks, it fails to generate a spanning tree. Among 
romantically active students, random mixing produces more redundant 
ties than exist in Jefferson. As a consequence, the simulated networks 
reveal core structures rather than spanning trees. 


UNCOVERING GOVERNING NORMS 


Our analyses thus far demonstrate that the macrolevel network structure 
at Jefferson is neither the simple product of random mixing nor of in- 
dividual preferences for partners with particular attributes. Because we 
find many cycles of length 4 in the simulated networks, but few in Jef- 
ferson, we believe that there must be a prohibition against partnerships 
that involve the creation of short cycles. 

We adopt a new strategy to investigate just how unusual short cycles 
are at Jefferson. Earlier we showed that while spanning trees may be 
efficient for disease transmission, they are structurally fragile. Whereas 
our investigation of structural fragility was based on the consequences of 
removing relationships from the graph, we now consider the effects of 
random rewiring of the network. That is, we randomly reassign partner- 
ships from one pair of nodes to another pair. Since the new partnerships 
we introduce are formed at random, they are insensitive to any existing 
norms or preferences that may govern partner choice at Jefferson. By 
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analogy, consider the existence of an incest taboo that restricts available 
partners to those who are a culturally agreed upon distance from ego. 
“Rewiring” the resulting marriage graph means that some relations pro- 
hibited by this rule will be added to the network, and therefore some 
structural properties of the new graph may no longer match the original 
data structure. Structural features of the rewired graph that deviate from 
the original graph help us identify behavioral rules that govern that spe- 
cific parameter. 

To rewire the empirically observed graph, we select 5% of the rela- 
tionships at random and reassign them conditional only on the degree 
distribution of the original graph. In this way, we ensure that individuals 
with many partners continue to have many partners and that individuals 
with few partners do not suddenly gain partners. Table 3 reports the effect 
of rewiring and is based on a comparison of the observed network with 
1,000 rewired graphs. 

Compared with our earlier simulations, the rewired graphs are quite 
similar to the observed network. This is what we would expect, since we 
change only 5% of the ties at random, while holding the distribution 
constant. Consequently, all of the network centralization measures are fit 
well, as are the reach measures. The difference between the observed 
number of components in Jefferson and those arising from the simulations 
is trivial. The only statistic that is fit poorly is the number of cycles. The 
rewired networks have almost twice as many cycles as are observed in 
Jefferson. Since we observe a spanning tree in the Jefferson network, it 
is not surprising that rewiring produces redundant ties, which appear here 
as cycles. Thus rewiring isolates the single structural feature we have to 
account for—in this case, the absence of cycles. Thus the only puzzle is, 
Why are they absent? 


The Basis for a Spanning Tree Structure: Unarticulated Partnership 
Prohibitions 


To explain why cycles are absent at Jefferson, recall that spanning trees 
are theoretically produced by negative proscriptions. What kinds of re- 
lationships are prohibited? The simple answer is that the prohibited re- 
lationships are those that induce short cycles. The smallest possible het- 
erosexual cycle has a length of 4. Consider four individuals, Bob, Carol, 
Ted, and Alice. Imagine that Bob and Carol were once partners, but that 
Carol left Bob for Ted. Further imagine that Ted and Alice were partners, 
but that Ted dumped Alice for Carol. Should Bob and Alice date? From 
Bob’s perspective, Alice was his former partner’s current partner’s part- 
ner, or the former “lover” of his former girlfriend’s current lover. Alice 
looks at Bob with the same lens. Her former boyfriend is dating the girl 
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TABLE 3 
ROBUSTNESS OF THE OBSERVED STATISTICS TO RANDOM REWIRING 


RANDOM 
OBSERVED REWIRE 
NETWORK* DISTRIBUTION 
VARIABLE Coefficient P Coefficient SD 
Density at maximum reach ... 42 34 43 .06 
Network centralization ........ 024 .23 023 003 
Mean geodesic length .......... 15.94 .10 13.8 1.71 
Maximum geodesic length ..... 37 30 34.9 5.52 
Reach distribution skew ....... —.61 A4 —.67 21 


AN of cycles `... 5 .04 9.03 2.26 


NoTE.—N of rewired nets = 1,000. 
* Excludes isolated dyads. 


who left Bob.** These scenarios can be summarized by a graph, as in 
figure 8, where lines indicate a relationship between nodes (here, persons), 
yielding a potential cycle of length 4. 

Using the simulation strategy introduced earlier, we can operationalize 
a normative rule that persons do not date the former (or current) partner 
of their former (or current) partner by prohibiting all cycles of length 4. 
We simulate 1,000 random networks, this time conditional on the follow- 
ing constraints: fixed degree distributions matching those observed at 
Jefferson, no isolated dyads, and a single parameter that prohibits cycles 
of length 4. The question is whether this set of constraints generates graphs 
with structural features similar to those observed at Jefferson. Figure 9 
shows that they do: on all the structural parameters we consider, the 
Jefferson network is quite close to the central tendency of the distributions 
generated by the simulated networks. 

Comparison of the internal structure of these random networks and 
the observed Jefferson network shows that they are essentially isomorphic. 
This similarity is illustrated in figure 10, which shows graphs of the largest 
components from four randomly selected networks simulated by this 
model. One immediately sees network structures strikingly similar to the 
structure observed in Jefferson. Given fixed degree and homophily in 
experience, the sufficient condition for generating a spanning tree is the 
prohibition against cycles of length 4. Such a prohibition may operate in 
Jefferson. 


"7 Here preferences for partner attributes break down: if Carol is attracted to both Bob 
and Ted, then they must be similar with respect to attributes, and yet clearly Carol 
and Alice are not equivalent substitutes from Bob’s perspective. 
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Bob ©<— ? —— © Alice 


Time 1 Time 1 





Carol O © Ted 


Time 2 


Fic. 8.—Hypothetical cycle of length 4 


Status Dislocation and Closeness 


Given the conditions of homophily described previously, figures 9 and 10 
show that a simple rule—the prohibition against dating (from a female 
perspective) one’s old boyfriend’s current girlfriend’s old boyfriend—ac- 
counts for the structure of the romantic network at Jefferson. Why might 
this negative proscription operate in a medium-sized community of es- 
sentially homogenous adolescents? 

The explanation we offer only makes sense for short cycles. From the 
perspective of males or females (and independent of the pattern of “re- 
jection”), a relationship that completes a cycle of length 4 can be thought 
of as a “seconds partnership,” and therefore involves a public loss of 
status.” Most adolescents would probably stare blankly at the researcher 
who asked boys: Is there a prohibition in your school against being in a 
relationship with your old girlfriend’s current boyfriend’s old girlfriend? 
It is a mouthful, but it makes intuitive sense. Like adults, adolescents 
choose partners with purpose from the pool of eligible partners. But be- 
yond preferences for some types of partners over others—for example, 
preferences for partners interested in athletics, who do not smoke, or who 
will skip school to have more fun—adolescents prefer partners who will 
not cause them to lose status in the eyes of their peers. In the same way 
that high-status students avoid relationships with low-status students, by 
selecting partners on the basis of the characteristics that have resonance 


3 The status Joss hypothesis competes with other potential micromechanisms, e.g., 
“jealousy” or the avoidance of too much “closeness,” a sentiment perhaps best described 
unscientifically as the “yuck factor.” The status-loss hypothesis involves significant 
scope limitations: namely, status loss is limited to contexts where actors by virtue of 
their relational density can watch each other relatively closely. By contrast, the “yuck 
factor’—which is essentially individualized—could operate in more diffuse contexts. 
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for the local determination of prestige, students avoid relationships whose 
structure would lower their status in the eyes of their peers. In a large 
and essentially homogenous school like Jefferson, the pool of potential 
partners with the “right” mix of attributes is relatively large, so students 
can fairly easily avoid taking “seconds” and still preserve their basic at- 
tribute or experience preferences. More generally, in intact communities 
where observation of temporally proximate partnerships is possible, we 
should expect to see successful avoidance of relationships that complete 
cycles of length 4. Such avoidance should not, however, extend to larger 
cycles, since larger cycles typically involve relationships in the distant 
romantic past that cannot be systematically observed.” 

For adolescents, the consequence of this prohibition is of little interest: 
what concerns them is avoiding status loss. But from the perspective of 
those interested in understanding the determinants of disease diffusion, 
the significance of a norm against relationships that complete short cycles 
is profound. The structural impact of the norm is that it induces a span- 
ning tree, as versus a structure characterized by many densely connected 
pockets of activity Ge, a core structure). As a consequence this prohi- 
bition, combined with existing homophily preferences, both shapes the 
potential for local disease diffusion and affects what social policy inter- 
ventions will be effective at stemming disease spread. 


DISCUSSION 


Disease diffusion is widespread among adolescent populations. The stan- 
dard models that epidemiologists use to describe the dynamics of diffusion 
carry implicit ideas about the contact structure through which disease 
travels. These ideas are associated with distinct structural features of 
sexual networks. The most critical feature in STD epidemiology is the 
idea of a core, which is associated with cycles in networks. Moody et al. 
(2003) have demonstrated that very low average degree networks can give 
rise to densely interconnected cores, characterized by high cyclicity. In 
our data, we find that this key structural feature is largely absent. We 
have proposed a reason for its absence, specifically a norm against seconds 
partnerships. From this norm, combined with basic homophily prefer- 
ences, we generate networks that are structurally isomorphic to the one 
we observe empirically. This suggests that in adolescent society—where 


* Tn a sense the prohibition against cycles of length 4 suggests shifting from the cross- 
sectional perspective considered in fig. 2 and focusing instead on the temporally ordered 
graph shown in fig. 3, since a cycle unfolds over time. The picture is made somewhat 
more complex by instances in which relationships are concurrent. While not uncommon 
at Jefferson, concurrency appears to be more common among adults than adolescents. 
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partner choice is salient for local status—it seems reasonable to think that 
such a rule operates.’ 

Nonetheless, the scope conditions for this article are implied in the 
central finding and the mechanism we claim accounts for it. Specifically, 
our mechanism presumes that actors can watch each other, that they are 
capable of recording immediately prior partnerships, and that they are 
susceptible to collective assessment of their personal choices. One can only 
fear losing status in the eyes of others if the others are watching and if 
one cares about their assessments. 

These conditions may be absent for adults who are embedded in worlds 
larger and more disjoint than adolescents. More than adolescents, adults 
may be capable of segregating audiences across the various settings in 
which they are embedded (work, leisure, play, school, etc.) and are there- 
fore less subject to the scrutiny and sanctioning of their peers than are 
adolescents. While entering into a partnership that completes a cycle of 
length 4 may result in a loss of face for an adult, it is more likely that 
among adults such cycles are generated without anyone ever knowing. 
This is unlikely in a high school, where much social energy is devoted to 
understanding who is going out with whom.” All this suggests we would 
be less likely to observe spanning trees among adult populations than 
among adolescents. 

In theory, spanning trees are among the most efficient structures for 
diffusion since the absence of redundant lines maximizes reach at lowest 
density. Yet their efficiency is counteracted by their fragility: spanning 
trees are highly susceptible to breaks in transmission. Electric provision 
systems would be set up as spanning trees if service providers did not 
worry about failing to deliver power to some customers. But since they 
worry about small breaks in the line, they establish more densely con- 
nected power grids. It follows that for highly infectious diseases with long 


77 We note again that not all of the sexual partnerships in Jefferson are directed toward 
other students. It is possible that the spanning tree structure we observe is a by-product 
of missing data on the prior partnerships of the out-of-school partners. We consider 
this unlikely for three reasons. First, adolescents with any out-of-school partners are 
disproportionately older and more likely to be female than are those with only in- 
school partnerships. Second, those with out-of-school partners are less likely than those 
with in-school partners to have other in-school partnerships. And third, analysis of 
temporal sequencing indicate that most out-of-school partnerships are temporally sub- 
sequent to in-school partnerships, should there be any. Consequently, their impact on 
the structure of the observed network is necessarily modest, since if present, they do 
not link (from a viral/bacterial perspective) nodes in the in-school graph we consider. 
* Because out-of-school partnerships tend to be more privatized—i.e., involve seeing 
less of friends—the scope conditions are relevant here as well, as privatized relation- 
ships are less likely to be observed and hence could, theoretically, not be subject to 
the four-cycle constraint. 
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periods of infectivity, transmission is also quite efficient under a spanning 
tree. Yet if the duration of infectivity is short, or if the disease is not 
particularly infectious, the probability of transmission within any given 
partnership is low. From the perspective of disease spread, failure to 
transmit disease within a given partnership is effectively a structural break 
in the network (Watts 2003). Since the natural infectivity and duration 
of infectiousness varies across STDs, we believe the most effective strategy 
for reducing disease diffusion rests on creating structural breaks. 

We might then ask a new question: What kinds of policy intervention 
will be most effective at inducing structural breaks in the sexual networks 
of adolescents? Here the answer is exceedingly simple. Assume that some 
proportion of actors who are “reached” through an intervention decide to 
change their behavior. Under core and inverse core structures, it matters 
enormously which actors are reached, while under a spanning tree struc- 
ture the key is not so much which actors are reached, just that some are. 
This is because given the dynamic tendency for unconnected dyads and 
triads to attach to the main component, the structure is equally sensitive 
to a break (failure to transmit disease) at any site in the graph. In this 
way, relatively low levels of behavior change—even by low-risk actors, 
who are perhaps the easiest to influence—can easily break a spanning 
tree network into small disconnected components, thereby fragmenting 
the epidemic and radically limiting its scope. Obviously, similarly low 
levels of change in cores will have little impact. 

This example highlights how having an accurate sense of the real struc- 
ture of a network matters for the effectiveness of an intervention. If cores 
exist, one develops interventions that target core members. But if there 
are no actual structural cores, interventions targeted primarily at high- 
risk individuals will do less to stem the overall spread of disease than 
will broadcast interventions directed toward all actors. Ironically, early 
HIV prevention strategies that utilized broadcast diffusion techniques 
may have been more effective at reducing overall incidence of disease 
than more recent interventions focused on isolating those seen as being 
at a higher risk for infection (though these targeted interventions may 
reduce risk of disease acquisition at the individual level). 

Epidemiologists, unable to observe or measure directly the structure of 
sexual networks, have tended to latch onto a single idea: specifically, the 
idea that the number of partners matters for STD diffusion dynamics. If, 
as their models assume, the real contact structures are well approximated 
by core or inverse core network structures, degree distributions are mean- 
ingful, and the number of partners will be a key parameter. But this need 
not be the case theoretically, and, as we empirically show, it is not likely 
the case for adolescents. The fact that the relevant contact structure is a 
spanning tree explains why the rates of bacterial STDs have been so high 
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among adolescents in the past decade, and why most social policy, which 
focuses on high-risk individuals within the adolescent community, has 
failed to stem the flood of new infections. Our data suggest that a shift 
in social policy toward comprehensive STD education for all adolescents, 
not just those at highest risk, would be significantly more effective than 
current intervention models. 
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APPENDIX B 


Building Macrostructure from Homophily on Partner Preferences: A P* 
Approach 


Here we consider p* estimates for the Jefferson sexual and romantic net- 
works. The p* modeling framework has been proposed as a statistical 
modeling tool for network data. Statistical modeling of social networks 
is difficult, since the basic assumption of case independence is violated. 
The Gë modeling framework assumes that dependencies in the network 
can be modeled as a Markov process (Anderson et al. 1999; Wasserman 
and Pattison 1996), where dependencies are specified based on particular 
(usually local) network patterns, such as the number of two-stars or com- 
plete triads found in the network. When the p* assumptions are met, 
pseudolikelihood logit models can be used to estimate parameters and 
statistical significance by constructing a set of structural change statistics 
around the dependencies in the model and regressing the presence of a 
tie on changes in structural parameters due to the presence of that tie. 
Among the most useful aspects of p* modeling is the ability to model 
homophily parameters while simultaneously accounting for (at least some 
of) the structural dependencies in the network. 

While promising, the p* modeling framework is not uncontroversial, 
and the practical application of such models is limited. First, small vio- 
lations of the Markov assumptions can create biased pseudolikelihood 
estimates, making it difficult to interpret both parameter estimates and 
significance tests. Second, the structural change variables used in the logit 
model estimation are often highly collinear, creating parameter instability 
and wildly fluctuating model fit. This is a problem we encounter with 
these data, where some of the structural variables correlate at greater 
than 0.9. Nevertheless, we consider the analysis strategy here.” In the 
tables below, we estimate p* models for the Jefferson High School ro- 
mantic network based on homophily parameters and network structure. 


27 One reviewer suggests that we use Snijders’ SIENNA algorithm for dynamic p* 
modeling (Snijders 1991). The principal rationale for the decision to not use SIENNA 
is that the program was not designed for a bipartite graph (which our strong hetero- 
sexual network gives us). In addition, SIENNA is not designed for graphs of this size. 
Even limiting the network to just the largest component (which would be selection 
on the dependent variable) results in a graph of 288 nodes. Finally, the time features 
of our graph would result in very sparse networks for any given time window, which 
means the structural parameters we can include would be too thin and estimation 
unreliable. The key temporal element that one ought to focus on, we believe is the 
time-dependent nature of cycles. We have examined this issue descriptively and note 
that there are never any cycles existing at a particular moment in time. As noted in 
the text, readers interested in viewing the time ordered evolution of the largest com- 
ponent can request a “movie” of the evolution of the network. 
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We treat the graph as strictly heterosexual, removing the small number 
of homosexual relations. We note that while there are few of these, they 
are important for the observed structure of the graph, since one of these 
relations is part of the large cycle evident in the center of figure 2. The 
effects of removing these cases are a reduction from five to three cycles, 
a slight decrease in the size of the largest component (from 288 to 287 
nodes), and an increase in the diameter of the graph (from 37 to 43). We 
follow standard practice and build models from a simple random graph 
to more complex structures. We include the four pairwise attribute mea- 
sures that provide the best model fits (grade in school, smoking status, 
popularity, and attractiveness) as well as structural change statistics as- 
sociated with two paths, two stars, three stars, three paths, and four 
cycles.” To fit the model we construct a male-female dyad data set and 
estimate the probability of a tie conditional on both individual charac- 
teristics and the structural change statistics. For the models that include 
attributes, cases with missing data on any of the attribute measures are 
dropped from the network. This, of course, changes the network 
composition. ; 

The overall model fits for each model we estimate are reported in table 
B1; the parameter estimates of the attribute mixing for model 12, the 
model that best approximates the observed data, are reported in table 
B2. 


“We do not report results from introduction of the four-cycle term. The coefficient, 
rather than being negative, is positive, which implies a tendency in the network for 
four cycles to form. This is empirically incorrect. In fact, this result is picking up the 
three observed four cycles that come from one high-degree male star. As such, the 
basic “homogeneity” assumption of the model is not met. If one runs a model either 
(a) without this node in the underlying graph or (b) with an interaction that separates 
out cycles through this one actor, the parameter is negative. 
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TABLE B2 
PARAMETER FITS 


Variable Estimate 
Density dau cds lannen naa 1.020*** 
2-stars (M>F) ............. aachkäkérz —2.477*** 
2-stars (FAM) ........ ccc eeee eee ones —3.864*** 
3-stars (MF) ......... cece cece ee eee 910*** 
3-stars (FAM) ......... cece eee 1.679*** 
S-paths — ee EENEKEEEE EEN EE etsi 021 
Isolated dyads `... —.948*** 
Grade difference .......... eaters .092* 
Attractiveness difference ........... —.156** 
Both smoke `... 841*** 
Popularity difference ............... —.076* 

* P<.05. 

zé P< 001. 

*** P< 0001. 


The homophily effects can be seen with attractiveness and smoking. 
Similarly attractive students (or, similarly unattractive students) are dis- 
proportionately drawn into pairs; on the other hand, smokers and non- 
smokers do not pair up often. However, the structural coefficients are 
incoherent, which suggests that while individuals have preferences, almost 
any structure is available for their expression. The relative independence 
of preference to structure provides insight into why such preferences can 
exist in the first place. If preferences could find expression in only a single 
structure, most people would be without partners. The fluidity of struc- 
tures relative to preferences allows all partnerships to be the product of 
choice, even if the choices and preferences that underlie them are, in a 
fundamental sense, completely arbitrary, or, alternatively, highly 
individuated. . ke 


APPENDIX C 
Q&A 


Question 1. One reviewer suggests that if sex “has an element of contagion 
in which only sexually experienced actors recruit new participants,” the 
resulting graph would be a spanning tree. This model would necessarily 
imply disassortative mixing by degree. Although interesting, such a model 
does not correspond to the empirical reality we observe. The simplest 
way to examine this is to consider the degree distribution for our data 
(table C1) and compare the observed mixing matrix by degree to the 
expected mixing matrix (table C2). 
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TABLE C1 
OBSERVED DEGREE 
DISTRIBUTION 


Degree Frequency 


338 
139 
59 
28 
6 

1 

1 


oan P WH Fa 


TABLE C2 
MIXING MATRIX BY DEGREE 





Mixing Matrix 
1 2 3 4 5+ 
Observed: 
Da cys Botan E 126 101 54 38 19 
SEENEN 101 78 49 34 16 
EE 54 49 38 29 7 
E 38 34 29 8 3 
sa EE 19 16 7 3 0 
Expected: : 
SE 120 98.9 63.0 39.8 16.0 
ge E 98.9 81.4 51.8 32.8 13.2 
SE 63.0 51.8 33.0 20.9 8.38 
EE 39:8 32.8 20.9 13.2 §.31 
eege, sweet 16.0 13.2 8.38 5.31 2.13 


The observed values (table C1) are quite close to the expected values 
(the lower half of table C2). Consequently, there is little evidence for 
disassortative mixing. A simple measure of assortative mixing would be 
the correlation between actor i’s degree and actor j’s degree. In our net- 
work, the correlation is —.03 (P = 0.53), when using the full degree dis- 
tribution, and —.02 (P = 0.68) for the collapsed data reported above. Here 
also, there is no evidence for disassortative mixing or assortative mixing; 
in short, while interesting, there is no evidence that a contagion model 
fits the data we observe. 

Question 2. A number of readers have asked whether the observed 
network is a scale-free network with a power law distribution of degree. 
We have considered this in a log-log plot in figure C1. The slope of the 
fitted line (the exponent for the power law) has a value.of —2.9. While a 
casual glance suggests that the fitted line mirrors the degree distribution, 
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following Jones and Handcock (2003), we consider it unlikely that the 
observed degree distribution is in fact scale free. 





Fic. C1.—The observed degree distribution is not scale free 
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The Impact of Parental Wealth on Early 


Living Standards in Israel’ 
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This article examines the role of parental wealth as a determinant 
of the living standards of young adults in Israel. Living standards 
were examined in terms of four measures: home ownership, car 
ownership, schooling after marriage, and a subjective evaluation by 
the respondent. Israel is a strategic site for examining the interplay 
between parental wealth and living standards because of the par- 
ticular organization of its housing market. The study focuses on the 
role of parental wealth in the early years of marriage because young 
couples in Israel have great financial need at that time but are 
liquidity constrained. The main finding is that, net of indicators of 
parental SES and a couple’s own income, parental wealth plays a 
substantial role in the living standards of young adults. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are two basic mechanisms by which parents transmit economic 
advantage to their children: via investments in human and cultural capital 
and through material assistance. Parental transfers in the form of so- 
cialization and schooling have been intensively studied under the rubric 
of the human capital/occupational attainment model (e.g., Becker 1975; 
Blau and Duncan 1967). Parental transfers of material resources—inter 
vivos gifts and bequests—have also been well documented, especially in 
recent years (e.g., McGarry and Schoeni 1997; Cox and Rank 1992; Holtz- 
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Eakin and Smeeding 1994). Little attention, however, has been given to 
examining the consequences of the transfers for the well-being of offspring, 
though see Oliver and Shapiro (1995), Wolff (1996), and Conley (1999) 
for an important beginning.’ Even less consideration has been directed 
to assessing the respective contributions to living standards from the two 
transfer mechanisms, despite Becker’s (1981) insights into the subject. 

The theoretical framework that is most developed for explaining a 
family’s living standard is an outgrowth of research into labor market 
attainment. Since the main determinant of attainment (measured by earn- 
ings or occupational status) that is amenable to exogenous manipulation 
is school achievement, much policy research has been focused on strategies 
for improving educational performance, motivated by a desire to reduce 
economic dependency and raise living standards, as well as to enhance 
economic productivity in the population. 

For most U.S. families labor market attainment is, indeed, the principal 
determinant of economic well-being. Estimates of the proportion of house- 
hold income deriving from labor market activity are in the neighborhood 
of 84% (Lenski 1984, p. 188; Slemrod 1991). Further reinforcing the in- 
clination of social scientists to focus attention on labor market issues, the 
theoretical frameworks that have guided much stratification research (e.g., 
functional theory) have tended to emphasize the linkage between “services 
performed” and social rewards—a formulation more attuned to explaining 
inequality in society on the basis of labor market success than in terms 
of inherited wealth or financial assistance from parents and relatives (Da- 
vis and Moore 1945). 

At the same time, there is a growing appreciation of the importance of 
household wealth as a determinant of living standards and economic well- 
being (e.g., Sherraden 1991, chap. 8; Spilerman 2000; Keister 2000). This 
assessment comes from a recognition that wealth has attractive features 
that make it a vital supplement to labor market rewards. In particular, 
the income that derives from wealth does not require a trade-off between 
leisure and work; also, unlike labor market earnings the income flow 
continues in time of illness and unemployment. Moreover, if the income 
generated from wealth holdings is taken in the form of capital gains, it 
is taxed more lightly than earnings—the maximum rate on capital gains 
is currently 15%, versus 35% for labor market income. Last, in times of 
economic crisis the wealth principal can be consumed, which is hardly 
the case with “human capital.” ` 


? There is also an earlier literature that explored some of the consequences of household 
wealth for stratification issues; see esp. Rumberger (1983) and Henretta and Campbell 
(1978, 1980). These articles anticipated the more recent studies but were limited by 
the paucity of household wealth data available to researchers at that time. 
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Beyond the role played by household wealth in bolstering economic 
security, wealth holdings contribute to living standards in several ways. 
Household wealth can be held in a form that can be enjoyed (even as it 
appreciates), such as a fine painting or a vacation home. Wealth reduces 
the need to purchase life insurance, to save for retirement, or to offset a 
possible economic crisis in the future, allowing a larger share of household 
income to be directed to “lifestyle” expenditures. Even modest asset hold- 
ings, used as a source of collateral, can facilitate entry into the credit 
market, permitting a small business to be started or a home or car to be 
purchased on the basis of a down payment and a bank loan. 

The growing recognition of the importance of asset holdings has stim- 
ulated new interest in the intergenerational transmission of wealth, along 
with the subsidiary theme of the impact of parental transfers on the living 
standards of offspring—witness the year 2000 election campaign debates 
on estate taxation. It is the accepted wisdom that a substantial proportion 
of current household wealth derives from parental transfers, though the 
precise figure is in dispute (Modigliani 1988; Kotlikoff and Summers 1981, 
1988). In policy discourse it is also recognized that a large transfer of 
parental resources can give the recipient a leg up in the competition for 
an attractive living standard, and this matter of “initial conditions” raises 
issues of equity and fairness (Sen 1992). Yet, while much has been written 
about the lifestyles of the super rich who subsist on large inheritances 
(e.g., Mills 1956; Baltzell 1958), few studies have been carried out to reveal 
how modest levels of parental transfers might affect the living standards 
and attainments of offspring.’ 

From a theoretical point of view, an investigation into the impact of 
parental wealth and intergenerational transfers on the life chances of 
children raises critical issues in stratification research. While the impor- 
tance of parental advantage has been well documented since the seminal 
work by Blau and Duncan (1967), the parental resources examined in 
these studies have largely been aspects of human capital—especially fa- 
ther’s education and occupational attainment. The intergenerational 
transfer of material resources, by comparison, has been problematic in 
stratification theory, dating from the early functionalist formulations (e.g., 
Davis and Moore 1945); however, with the increase in asset holdings in 
the U.S. population and in other Western countries since World War I, 
its potential importance in the replication of inequality cannot be ignored. 

The intent of the present article is to examine the impact of parental 
wealth on the living standards of young couples in the State of Israel. 


3 Some exceptions are the studies by Oliver and Shapiro (1995), Conley (1999), Kohli 
(1999), Semyonov and Lewin-Epstein (2001), and Wilhelm (1996). See Spilerman (2000) 
for a review of the literature on wealth and stratification processes. 
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Israel is a strategic site in which to investigate this matter because there 
is reason to expect that household wealth plays a more considerable role 
as a determinant of living standards in that country than in the United 
States (see below). To the extent this is the case, the task of discerning 
the ways by which parental wealth influences family well-being can be 
more easily accomplished with Israeli data. However, as I suggest in the 
concluding section, recent trends in the United States (the buildup of 
household wealth, the prospective elimination of estate taxation, income 
erosion among young families) are likely to make parental wealth in- 
creasingly relevant to the determination of living standards in the United 
States as well. 


HOUSEHOLD WEALTH IN ISRAEL 


There are several reasons why household wealth may have a greater 
impact on living standards in Israel than in the United States. 

1. The cost of maintaining what is considered by Israelis to be a min- 
imally acceptable living standard is high, relative to median earnings. 
Automobiles and household appliances, viewed by many as necessities, 
are subject to steep import duties that can raise an item’s price substan- 
tially in excess of its cost in Europe or the United States. The median 
earnings in Israel, in contrast, are low. As a result, a considerable segment 
of the middle class—not just poor families—consumes its monthly earn- 
ings, restitution payments from Germany when available, and draws upon 
assistance from family members in order to cover its living expenditures 
(Plessner 1994, pp. 81-82). This existential situation was summarized some 
years ago in the headline of an Israeli newspaper reporting results from 
a consumer expenditure survey: “Income 2,800 Shekels, Expenditures 
4,200 Shekels?” (Yideot Achronot 1991, p. 17). 

2. The wealth/income ratio in Israel is high. From a publication of the 
U.S. House of Representatives (1992, pp. 1446, 1573) a net worth/income 
ratio of 1.31 was calculated for the United States, based on median figures. 
Israel has not conducted a wealth survey, but using the median value of 
owner-occupied dwellings as a proxy for net worth, the corresponding 
ratio is 4.30 (calculated from a Central Bureau of Statistics survey [1994a, 
p. xiii; 19945, p. 106]). While this computation pertains to home owners— 


* Similar expressions of mystification about family economics in Israel have appeared 
in other sources. For example, in a New York Times article, Chartrand (1990, p. A4) 
remarked: “The average combined salary for a two-income family of four [in Israel] 
is. . . $1,400 a month.. . . The same average family spends $1,650 a month on basic 
expenses, leaving a gap of at least $250.” 
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73% of the population—even assuming that nonowners have zero net 
worth the ratio would be 3.14, still more than twice the U.S. figure.° 

To summarize: living expenses are high in Israel and the median salary 
is low, but the majority of the population has considerable net worth, 
relative to income, though much of this is tied up in home equity. 

There are two further considerations that pertain, especially, to young 
Israeli couples. 

3. Israelis are home owners. Rental tenancy is not the norm, and few 
apartments are available for long-term rental. As noted, some 73% of 
householders own their residence, and much of the remaining tenancy is 
accounted for by new immigrants residing in temporary quarters and by 
collective institutional arrangements such as kibbutz dwellings (Central 
Bureau of Statistics 1994), pp. xvi, 17). 

What this means is that young Israeli couples must seek to purchase 
a residence early in their marital career. Yet, apartments are expensive, 
especially in the main cities. To ease the burden of acquisition the gov- 
ernment offers subsidized mortgages to young couples (and to immigrants). 
But the subsidies are small, unless one is prepared to reside in an un- 
derdeveloped region of the country or, in recent years, in the disputed 
territories of the West Bank (Elmelech 1992).° Because large down pay- 
ments are usually required and bank loans difficult to secure,’ young 
couples—even young professional couples—face a liquidity constraint at 
the time of marriage. This makes parental assistance critical if the couple 
is to purchase housing, especially a residence in the more desirable, central 
region of the country. 

A. Tax policy in Israel plays a role. Despite a high tax rate on labor 
market earnings—the top marginal rate was 50% in 1995, the date of the 
survey examined in this study—capital gains have gone untaxed during 


$ An earlier estimate of the net worth/income ratio, for 1963-64, was 2.61 (Central 
Bureau of Statistics 1967, p. xxxix). This compares with a computed value of 1.27 for 
the United States in 1962 (Projector 1964, p. 291; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1964, p. 
339). 

6 It is estimated that approximately 80% of settlers in the West Bank/Gaza reside there 
because of the low cost of housing rather than for ideological reasons (Federal News 
Service, “Hearing of the Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee,” October 15, 2003: http://www.lexisnexis.com, 
see also Heller 2002). 

7 A recent account of housing mortgages in Israel noted: “Not so long ago a home 
buyer could consider himself lucky if he got a mortgage amounting to 25% of the value 
of the property; most would have gotten 15% or even 10%. And even this paltry sum 
was conditional. The prospective mortgagor had to produce five guarantors. . . no 
easy feat under most normal circumstances” (de la Roca 2000). 
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most of the country’s history;*. also, there is no tax on intergenerational 
transfers, whether inter vivos gifts or bequests. Thus, wealth appreciation 
has been treated more favorably in tax law than earned income (despite 
the country’s socialist origins), and asset transfers are unimpeded by con- 
siderations of taxation. This makes for a strong transmission of advantage 
across generations, which tends to reinforce a major fault line in Israeli 
society, between Ashkenazim (Israelis of European descent) and Mizra- 
chim (Israelis of North African and Middle Eastern origin), analogous to 
the racial divide in the United States. In Israel, the former are more 
educated and have higher incomes and greater household wealth with 
which to assist their children. (For details on the role of ethnicity in Israeli 
life, see Kraus and Hodge [1990], Cohen and Haberfeld [1998], and Matras 
[1980].) 

The preceding account makes clear the importance of intergenerational 
transfers in Israel and the life stage at which they are most consequential, 
namely at time of marriage. For this reason the present article examines 
the impact of parental wealth on several aspects of the living standards 
of young couples in the years immediately following marriage. Particular 
attention is given to the acquisition of a residence because this is a critical 
step in the establishment of a new family. Early home ownership, more- 
over, has been identified as an essential strategy in the accumulation of 
household wealth and as a consideration in the intergenerational trans- 
mission of advantage in both the United States and Europe (Mulder and 
Smits 1999; Engelhardt and Mayer 1994; Hamnett, Harmer, and Williams 
1991). 

The data for the study come from the 1994-95 Survey of Families in 
Israel, in which 1,607 respondents were interviewed on topics relating to 
work behavior, income, wealth, assistance received from parents, and 
views about financial obligations between parents and children. The data 
cover the urban, Jewish population of the country; Israeli Arabs were 
excluded because the basis of social obligation in that community is more 
rooted in tradition and local village arrangements, and a different study 
design would have been required to probe those intergenerational 
linkages. 

Additionally, to be included in the survey, respondents had to be in 
their first marriage, with at least one spouse between the ages of 30 and 
65 and at least one spouse having resided in Israel during the prior 10 
years. A comparison between characteristics of the sample and the civilian 
labor force in Israel (available from the author) reveals that except for 


* Israel recently amended its tax law. Beginning in January 2003 capital gains have 
been taxed at a 15% rate. 
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differences in the age distribution, which reflects the sample design, the 
correspondence is quite close. 


MOTIVATION AND ANALYTIC FORMULATION 


Marriage is a critical time in the lives of young Israelis. Most marry shortly 
after completion of military service, a four-year obligation for males during 
much of the period covered by survey questions about the early marital 
years. The accumulated resources of young couples therefore tend to be 
modest, yet the financial demands of launching a new household are 
considerable, especially the need to purchase and furnish a residence. 
Because these expenses often exceed a young couple’s resources, newly 
marrieds tend to turn to their parents for assistance. In Israel it appears 
to be normative for parents to go to considerable lengths to provide fi- 
nancial support, possibly in recognition of the reality that in the absence 
of assistance their children’s living standards would be severely compro- 
mised (Spilerman and Elmelech 2003). 

Responses are reported in table 1 to three questions from the survey 
that tap parental attitudes toward the provision of financial aid to adult 
children. Question 1 is a scale item, assessing the perceived difficulty in 
Israel of coping without financial support from parents. Fully 90% of the 
sample believe that this is very difficult, if not impossible. Question 2 
inquires about the duration of a parent’s financial obligation. Some 57% 
of respondents believe that the obligation extends beyond a child’s mar- 
riage year; indeed, until the time when assistance is no longer required. 
Question 3 measures the force of the parental obligation. Some 45% of 
respondents hold the view that it is a parent’s responsibility to fund the 
bulk of a child’s home purchase costs—even if this means working longer 
hours or accepting a second job. 

The preceding is a rather strong expression of parental values and sets 
the stage for investigating the relationship between parental assets—a key 
ingredient in the ability to provide assistance—and the living standards 
of young couples. Parental transfers can be provided in diverse ways: 
loans, outright gifts, gifts contingent on the provision of services to parents, 
assistance with particular purchases and with ongoing household ex- 
penses. In the present article, however, I do not address the details of the 
transfer process but focus instead on the impact of parental resources (a 
measure of the capability to assist) on the outcome variables, aspects of 
the well-being of offspring. 
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TABLE 1 
PARENTAL VALUES IN REGARD TO THE PROVISION OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
ADULT CHILDREN 
be 
Parental Values Percentage 


a a a o O 
1. How important is it for parents in Israel to provide financial as- 


sistance to their children? (V = 1,606) 


a. Impossible to manage without parental assistance ................ 24.5 
b. Extremely difficult to manage without parental assistance ...... 38.5 
c. Very difficult without parental assistance ...............0eseeeeeues 27.2 
d. Not very difficult to manage without parental assistance ........ 8.1 
e. Easy to get by without parental assistance .............ec0ccececee 1.7 

Total ipren annern trne (Ge nz teeta aaao adada 100.0 


2. Until when, in your opinion, should parents provide financial sup- 
port to their adult children? ON = 1,606) 


a. Until the child reaches age 18... 2.7 
b. Until the completion of military duty ...............cccecececeseeee 5.6 
c. Until the child leaves home... 7.5 
d. Until the completion of studies ...............0cccccesseueeeueeeeees 7.9 
e. Until the time of marriage .................ccccccececeeeeccececeseses 15.0 
f. Until the adult child no longer requires financial support ........ 56.7 
g. Other, don’t know ............c.ccccecescccececseecececeeccseceveuece 4.6 

REENEN 100.0 


3. In your opinion is it the responsibility of parents to carry the 
main financial burden for the purchase of an apartment at the 
time of a child’s marriage? (V = 1,595) 

a. Yes, even if this means that the parents have to work longer 


hours or accept a second job .............cccceseccececsaccceceeses 45.1 

b. Yes, but only if the parents have the financial means ............ 51.0 
c. No, it is the responsibility of the children to carry this financial 

DUPOON ewe ieg Sue vels 224 aah ebe Ee? 3.9 

Total .......... EE eg 100.0 


Dependent Variables 


The living-standard variables cover some of the main dimensions of family 
welfare: home and automobile ownership, formal education by either 
member of the couple, as well as a subjective measure of well-being. All 
questions were asked in reference to the first three years of marriage.’ 
Home and automobile ownership are dichotomous variables; formal ed- 
ucation is coded 0-2, a count of the number of spouses who attended 
school during all or part of the three-year period. The subjective living- 
standard variable is coded 1-5, with 1 equal to much below the average 


° A three-year interval was chosen because some decisions at marriage can require a 
lengthy waiting period before realization. For example, even after a decision has been 
made to purchase a home, a suitable residence must be found, or constructed, and a 
bank mortgage arranged. 
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in Israel, and 5 equal to much above the average. The distribution of 
responses on the four dependent variables is reported in appendix table 
A1. Excluded from the tabulation are 76 couples who were married for 
less than three years at the time of the survey; the dependent variables 
are considered to not be defined for these households. 

Table 2 presents bivariate associations between the living standard 
measures and a proxy for parental wealth—number of homes owned by 
parents.’° In the case of each measure there is considerable sensitivity to 
the parental asset variable. Yet, while the effects are strong, to build an 
explanatory model it is necessary to control for other parental terms that 
are correlated with the wealth proxy and could influence living standards. 
In particular, there is a considerable literature that relates parental human 
capital to children’s earnings (e.g., Jencks et al. 1972; Duncan, Feather- 
man, and Duncan 1972). Also, I want to ascertain the path of influence 
of parental wealth: whether it is through the encouragement of educational 
attainment and income of children or via direct monetary transfers. To 
accomplish this I utilize a multivariate formulation. 


Explanatory Variables 


The regressors of primary interest are of two sorts: variables that tap the 
couple’s ability to finance a particular purchase from their own income 
and savings and measures of a parent’s ability to assist with the expense 
of an item. Regarding the couple’s own resources, I lack income data for 
respondents in their early years of marriage. Moreover, were such data 
available they would be of questionable utility, considering the range in 
year of marriage in our sample—from 1949 to 1994—and the great var- 
iation in the inflation rate in Israel during this period, from single digit 
to values that exceeded 200% annually in the early 1980s. Instead, I proxy 
household income in the early years of marriage by three variables: hus- 
band’s education, number of spouses employed, and age of husband at 
marriage. The last is intended to tap both the income returns to labor 
market experience and the accumulated savings of the principal wage 
earner. 

The education variable requires special treatment. The measure of hus- 
band’s education available to us (EducH) is years of schooling in 1995, 
the survey year. Some 23% of husbands in the sample continued their 
studies after marriage, either full-time or part-time; for them, the reported 
schooling level probably overstates educational attainment at the time of 


10 The reason for selection of this proxy is explained below. The calculation of owned 
parental homes is for husband and wife when each was age 16. In cases of residence 
with a single parent, the ownership status of that home was counted. 
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TABLE 2 
BIVARIATE ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN THE LIVING STANDARD MEASURES AND NUMBER 
OF PARENTAL HOMES 








NUMBER OF PARENTAL HoMEst 
LIVING STANDARD MEASURE 





(Years 1-3 of Marriage)* 0 1 2 
Home ownership (%) ........... 41.7 56.5 68.4 
Auto ownership (%) ............ 16.8 36.5 51.9 
Number of spouses who stud- 

ied after marriage (mean) ... 28 38 58 
Subjective standard of living 

(MEAN) ice dedcwadcadenevecleserec 2.67 2.85 2.91 
NN eege Mh ee si 192 369 649 





* Questions were worded in terms of “ever owned” or “ever studied” in this time period. 
* Number of homes owned by parents when husband and wife were each age 16. 


marriage. Rather than delete these observations, I correct for the mis- 

measurement by introducing an indicator variable—EducH (i)—coded 1 

if the husband continued studies after marriage and 0 if he did not. 
With this coding, b, in the regression 


Depvar = b,EducH + pb. duc + other terms + e (1) 


reports the effect of husband’s education at time of marriage on a de- 
pendent variable, while b, conveys the average additional effect from 
mismeasurement of the education term. A negative b, is expected and 
would suggest that, where the husband continued his studies, the couple’s 
reported living standard in the early years of marriage was below the 
value predicted by the observed education term. 

The measurement of parental wealth at time of marriage also poses 
problems, not the least being the wide range in year of marriage and the 
fluctuation in real asset values because of the changing rate of inflation. 
But an even greater difficulty is posed by the immigrant background of 
Israelis; many came from countries in Europe, Africa, and the Near East, 
each with its own currency. With this complexity, it was decided that the 
most reliable measure of parental wealth would be one based on asset 
ownership, especially home ownership. The constructed proxy is “number 
of homes owned by parents of husband and wife when each was 16.” 
Cases where husband or wife did not live with a parent at this age—not 
uncommon for immigrants who spent the World War II years in Europe— 
were noted by an indicator term. 

Other variables included in the study that may affect the receipt of 
parental assistance are number of siblings of husband and wife, number 
of living parents at the time of marriage, and husband’s and wife’s fathers’ 
occupational status (SES). The rationale for the first is that it measures 
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competing demands for the parental resources, while the parental status 
terms (measured by Vered scores; see Kraus 1976) serve as a proxy for 
parental incomes and are introduced to obtain parental wealth effects that 
are net of other sources of parental assistance. 

Two additional sets of regressors warrant mention. Dummy terms were 
added for year of marriage and for geographic region of origin: Israel, 
Western Europe/United States, Eastern Europe, Africa (mainly Egypt, 
Algeria, Morocco), and Asia (principally Iraq, Iran, Yemen). The former 
were included because marital year correlates with the level of economic 
development in Israel and may therefore tap the ability of parents in 
different decades to make transfers. The latter terms permit a consider- 
ation of the extent to which disparities among the ethnic groups in pro- 
viding assistance to children can be attributed to differences in parental 
resources."? For convenience, I base the couple’s ethnic affiliation on hus- 
band’s origin. Also, to better reflect cultural background, Israel-born hus- 
bands were coded in terms of father’s country of birth. Thus, the “Israel” 
ethnic category refers to couples in which both husband and husband’s 
father were born in Palestine/Israel. 

A final issue concerns the treatment of missing data. The amount of 
missing data is not excessive for a survey that inquired about parental 
characteristics at a time that, for some respondents, refers to the World 
War II period (see app. table A1 for details). Deletion of cases with missing 
data is not recommended because of the loss of statistical power and 
because, unless the missingness is completely at random (MCAR), listwise 
deletion can generate biased parameter estimates (King et al. 2001). In- 
stead, multiple imputation was employed with Schafer’s NORM algo- 
rithm (Schafer and Olsen 1998). Formally, NORM requires the variables 
to be multivariate normal; in practice, this imputation method appears 
to also work well with categorical and dichotomous variables (King et al. 
2001; Schafer and Olsen 1998, p. 5). 

Each imputed data set was constructed by filling in the missing data 
with a regression prediction from other variables in the data set, to which 
a random component had been added (DA algorithm)—see Allison (2002) 
for details. Five data sets were created in this way using the NORM 
program. The regression models were run with each data set and the final 
coefficient estimates and standard errors calculated by pooling the esti- 


1 See Semyonov, Lewin-Epstein, and Spilerman (1996) for an account of ethnic dif- 
ferences in living standards in Israel. 

12 Tt is well known that single imputation procedures for missing data, even with a 
random component added, produce biased SEs, generally inflating the value of sig- 
nificance tests (Allison 2002, p. 29). 
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mates using the formulas in Schafer and Olsen (1998). These are the 
regression results reported in this article.’ 

The term for number of parental homes was treated differently. This 
variable had been coded ‘as missing in instances where a question about 
home ownership was not applicable: for example, the respondent grew 
up in an internment camp after World War I or in a collective settlement 
in Israel. Rather than impute ownership/rental status to these cases, an 
indicator term was created. The indicator term was coded “1” for cases 
that lacked data on parental home ownership and “0” otherwise. Anal- 
ogous to the discussion of equation (1), the coefficient of the indicator 
term conveys the average effect of the cases that were missing parental 
ownership information, controlling for the other variables. 

Regression results for the four living-standard measures are reported 
in tables 3 and 4. Each measure was first regressed against the ethnic 
terms and year of marriage (the “zero-order relationships”), then against 
the full set of explanatory variables.* Note that table 3 and column 1 of 
table 4 report logistic models because the dependent variables are di- 
chotomous, while the schooling regression (table 4, col. 2) is logistic be- 
cause the dependent variable is the proportion of members of a couple 
engaged in study, based on a binomial outcome (0, 1, or 2 members in 
School, D The above regressions were estimated within the generalized 
linear models (GLM) framework, 


BIE) =' bo + bix, + b,x, Hie tbe (2) 


where the link function el ] is logit, and the distribution family is specified 
as binomial (n = 1) for the initial two dependent variables and as binomial 
(n = 2) for the schooling equation. The subjective living standard re- 
gression (table 4, col. 3) was estimated with an ordered logit model because 
of the ranked categorical structure of that dependent variable. 


D A comparison with the coefficient estimates using indicator terms for variables with 
missing data showed little difference in results; in no case would a substantive con- 
clusion be altered. 

14 Only the full models are reported for the three dependent variables in table 4. 

ID Use of a binomial formulation presumes that schooling decisions by husband and 
wife are made independently, an assumption likely to be violated in practice. A si- 
multaneous probit model was considered, which would permit the determinants of 
husband’s and wife’s education to be modeled separately, but was abandoned because 
of a lack of covariates necessary to identify the two equations. 
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TABLE 3 
DETERMINANTS OF HOME OWNERSHIP IN FIRST THREE YEARS OF MARRIAGE, LOGISTIC 
REGRESSIONS, UNSTANDARDIZED COEFFICIENTS 


Variable (1) (2) 

Constant... 0200). odie ies Dee —.371  (.267) —2.086** (.751) 
Origin region:* 

Western Europe... 387 (.271) 269 (.283) 

Eastern Europe... 189  (.239) 019 (.249) 

EE —.566*  (.242) —.231  (.258) 

ASIA: neet Dë AE —.086 (.242) .110 (.255) 
Year of marriage (YOM):° 

196069 E .801** (.190) .670** (.200) 

kel CHEN 1.100** (.184) .972** (.197) 

197986 EE .868** (.192) .590** (.209) 

1987-94 Loe cccccecece sees cnet ee eeeee 1.077** (.202) .603** (.232) 
Human capital/employment: 

Education—husband ................ .023 ` (.020) 

Education—husband (2)° ............ —.093  (.146) 

No. spouses employed in YOM .... 350** (.096) 

Age of husband in YOM ........... .047** (.017) 
Parental socioeconomic status: 

SES husband’s father (x 107%) ..... —.489  (.333) 

SES wife’s father (x 107’) .......... —.014 = (.323) 
Parental resource terms: 

No. parents alive in YOM .......... 108 (.181) 

No. parental homes ................. .444** (.087) 

No. parental homes OGN ............. .625** (,178) 

No. brothers/sisters (log) ............ —.380** (.121) 
SDT EE 1,986 1,912 


Note.—N = 1,531. Estimates from multiple imputation, five data sets (see text for details). SEs are 
in parentheses. 

* Omitted term is for Israel origin. 

> Omitted term is for marriage before 1960. 

© Indicator term for whether husband was a student during first three years of marriage. 

d Indicator term for missing data on parental homes. See text for details. 

* P<.05, two-tailed test. 

Sp P< 01. 


THE IMPACT OF PARENTAL WEALTH 
Home Ownership at Marriage 


First consider the full model in table 3 and ignore the ethnic terms. Col- 
umn 2 reports the determinants of home ownership by a young couple 
in the early years of marriage. The first four substantive regressors fol- 
lowing the time period terms are measures of the young couple’s own 
resources, which could cover at least part of the cost of financing an 
apartment purchase. From among these variables the term for husband’s 
education—a measure of human capital—is not statistically significant. 
This variable was introduced as a proxy for husband’s earnings capacity 
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TABLE 4 
DETERMINANTS OF AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP, SCHOOLING, AND SUBJECTIVE STANDARD 
OF LIVING IN FIRST THREE YEARS OF MARRIAGE, UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION 





COEFFICIENTS 
a i a UN 
; Subjective 
Automobile Standard of 
Ownership* Schooling” Living" 
Variable (1) (2) (3) 
Constant... we. —7.185** (884) —1.495* (582) 
Origin region: 
Western Europe .................- 114 (.304) 041 (.207) .512 (.266) 
Eastern Europe .................. -020 (.273) —.010 (188) = .508* = (.237) 
ATPICA steet dée deed en —.271 (.282)  —.261 (.208) 283 (.246) 
EN —.032 (277) —.556** (.206) 179 (.243) 
Year of marriage (YOM):* 
1960. 60. 1.047** (.333) .591** (205) .424* Loi 
1970-18 Movie Ee geha sde cs 2.082** (.321) .997** (199) App  (.186) 
1979-86"), Ee 2.613** (.330) 1.091** (.206) 357 (.198) 
1987294 occas tcaarsoeaavwccevessee 3.112** (.347) 1.296** (.220) .705** = (.221) 
Human capital/employment: 
Education—husband .......... E .077** (025) .042*  (.019) 
Education—husband (i) ........ —.085  (.155}) — 200 = (.139) 
No. spouses employed in ‘ 
WOM EE .404** (106) 327** (.092) 
Age of husband in YOM ....... 056** (016) —.054** (012) .039** (.013) 
Parental socioeconomic status: 
SES—husband’s father 
(ELON) WEE .277 (.372) .007* ` (.003) Pals | (.331) 
SES—wife’s father (x 107?) ....  1.232** (360) —.003 (.003) .699* (.317) 
Education—husband’s 
father esera geesde .028*  (.014) 
Education—wife’s father ....... .069** (.014) 
Parental resource terms: 
No. parents alive in YOM ...... 548* ` (.243) 083 (.181) —.018 (.169) 
No. parental homes ............. .441** (102) .266** (079) .213** (084) 
No. parental homes (H ......... ' .664*¥* (216) .216 (172) Dei  (.174) 
No. brothers/sisters (log) ........ "  —,283* (.135) —.389** (.102) 062 (.115) 
SLL ees eege a ege e 1,609 2,888 3,142 


NoTe.—N = 1,531. Estimates from multiple imputation, five data sets (see text for details), SEs are 
in parentheses. 

* Logistic regression. 

> Logistic regression. Dependent variable is the Proportion going to school from among the two members 
of the couple, formulated as a binomial model. See text for details, 

° Ordered logit model. Cut points for the ordinal variable omitted from table. 

7 Omitted term is for Israel origin. 

* Omitted term is for marriage before 1960. 

"Indicator term for whether husband was a student during first three years of marriage. 

€ SES coded according to Vered scores for Israeli occupations (Kraus 1976). 

" Indicator term for missing data on parental homes. See text for details. 

* P<.05, two-tailed test. 

™ P<.01, 
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at time of marriage, but it is probably a better indicator of earnings 
potential in later life. As Ornstein (1976, p. 143) has noted, the labor 
market income and occupational status of young workers are not well 
differentiated by educational attainment. The indicator for husband’s 
schooling during the first three years of marriage—a correction term to 
pick up the effect from a possible mismeasurement of education—is also 
insignificant, though it has the expected negative sign. 

The remaining labor force variables—number of spouses employed in 
the early years of marriage and age of husband—are better measures of 
the income flow into a young household, and both are significant. Two- 
earnings families and couples with older husbands have more resources 
for a home purchase in the period following marriage. The coefficients 
reported in the table are logits, but the odds ratios, obtained by expo- 
nentiating the coefficients, provide a more easily interpretable metric. 
These show that an additional employed spouse increases the odds of a 
home purchase in the initial years of marriage by some 42%. Similarly, 
each additional year in husband’s age raises the odds by 5%, reflecting 
the likelihood that the husband has advanced in his career and has higher 
income, as well as the financial savings that would accrue with age. 

However, it is the parental resource variables that are the focus of our 
interest. They are measured by number of owned parental homes when 
husband and wife were each 16 and by number of siblings of husband 
and wife. Not surprisingly, in light of the introductory comments about 
the importance in Israel of parental assistance in the home acquisition 
process, the number of parental homes is highly significant and has a 
strong impact on the odds of home ownership in the early years of mar- 
riage. Exponentiating the logistic coefficient indicates that an increase of 
one parental home raises the odds of ownership by 56%; an increase from 
zero to two parental homes raises the odds by 143%. Thus, the conse- 
quence of parental wealth for the capability of a young couple to purchase 
a residence early in their marital career is considerable. Note, incidentally, 
that this effect is net of the fathers’ occupational terms, which are not 
significant. : 

The indicator term for missing data on parental home ownership is 
also significant, with an odds ratio of 1.87. This says that where the 
respondent or spouse did not live with parents at age 16, or where the 
respondent declined to provide parental asset information, the odds of 
home ownership at marriage are 87% greater than for couples where 
neither set of parents was a home owner. Essentially, the missing data 
population with respect to parental home ownership acts like couples 
with an average of 1.41 parental homes (e"*""**4! = 1.87). 

This result is not surprising. The baseline group—couples with no pa- 
rental homes—represents the poorest segment of the Israeli population in 
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terms of parental assets. The missing data category, by comparison, con- 
tains couples with substantial family resources who declined to respond 
to the parental asset question, as well as couples where one set of parents 
owned a home but his/her spouse did not live with parents at age 16 or 
grew up in an institutional setting such as a displacement camp or a 
kibbutz. 

The second parental term—number of siblings of husband and wife— 
was introduced as a measure of the demands on parental assets. Where 
there are several siblings it is expected that the wider scope of parental 
obligations will reduce the level of assistance provided to each child. This 
expectation is borne out. The sibling term is significant and negative; with 
four sibs—close to the median for husband plus wife in the Israeli pop- 
ulation—an additional brother or sister reduces the odds of ownership by 
8.2%. The final parental variable, number of living parents at time of 
marriage, was not significant.” 

To summarize: while the employment activity and accumulated savings 
of a young couple make a discernible contribution to the likelihood of 
home ownership in the early years of marriage, the effect of parental 
wealth—even when imperfectly measured by number of homes owned 
by parents several years before the marriage—is massive. Young couples 
from families that have the resources to provide financial assistance are 
greatly advantaged in their quest for early home acquisition. In the Israeli 
context, in which there is little long-term rental housing, the estimates 
from equation (2) translate’into a predicted home ownership probability 
of .49 and .70 for young couples having zero and two parental homes, 
respectively, but who are otherwise identical on the measured character- 
istics in the regression. In short, parental wealth, as proxied by number 
of parental homes, creates the possibility of an early transition to a stable 
residence arrangement. 


Automobile, Education, Subjective Living Standard 
In Israel, an automobile is a luxury item since public transportation is 


quite dependable in most sections of the country. Moreover, car prices are 
high, as a result of steep import duties, and gasoline is expensive—as it 


1€ Since number of sibs is a logged term in the model, the multiplier effect is a function 
of this number and was calculated as 


exp?" *) /exp’?™ = IN + (ONT, 


where N = 4 and the value of b was taken from table 3. 


U There were only 12 cases in which neither husband nor wife had a living parent at 
the time of marriage. Consequently, this variable essentially serves as a contrast be- 
tween one or both members of the couple having a living parent. 
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is in much of Western Europe. Nonetheless, automobile ownership is 
greatly valued by Israelis. It is also clear from appendix table Al that 
some 40% of young couples in our sample found the means to purchase 
a car within their first three years of marriage. 

In column 1 of table 4 the determinants of automobile ownership are 
examined. The parental resource effects are similar in pattern to those in 
the home ownership regression: the odds of acquisition increase with 
parental wealth and decline with number of siblings of husband and wife. 
What is noteworthy in this equation is the greater importance of the labor 
market terms, relative to the parental resource variables, as a factor in 
automobile acquisition. Husband’s educational attainment is now signif- 
icant, and the other proxies for a couple’s earnings have marginally greater 
effects than in the home ownership equation. The parental resource terms, 
by comparison, show no consistent difference in the two equations— 
though number of living parents now attains significance. I would like 
to interpret the findings as suggesting that the financing of an automobile, 
since it is a luxury item, comes more from the couple’s own resources 
than from parental assets, but the results provide only weak evidence for 
this contention; the parental resource effects remain considerable even in 
the case of this nonessential item. 

Whether or not formal education was continued by husband or wife 
in the years immediately following marriage is examined in column 2 of 
table 4. Since zero, one, or two spouses might have attended school, the 
dependent variable is specified as binomial (n = 2) and estimated in GLM 
with a logistic link function. With this formulation, the model describes 
the proportion of the couple’s members attending school, expressed in the 
log odds metric. 

The present analysis also requires a different specification of the ex- 
planatory variables from the preceding models. First, husband’s educa- 
tional attainment in 1995 was dropped from the regressors because it can 
hardly serve as a determinant of the dependent variable. Second, the 
measure of work activity by husband and wife following marriage was 
deleted because this represents an alternative use of time to schooling, 
rather than standing as a determinant of formal study. Third, in con- 
formity with the stratification literature, terms for the educational attain- 
ment of husband’s and wife’s fathers were added; these proxy the extent 
to which educational attainment was encouraged in a parental household 
and are well established as causal factors in the achievement of offspring 
(e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967). With this revised formulation I address the 
impact of parental wealth on the decision to continue schooling, net of 
the contribution of parental values. 

Observe, first, that parents’ education and occupational status have the 
effects expected of them. The educational attainments of both husband’s 
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and wife’s fathers are statistically significant. The same is true for hus- 
band’s father’s SES, though the comparable term for wife’s father is not 
significant. With the exception of the last, these results replicate estab- 
lished findings (e.g., Jencks et al. 1972; Featherman and Stevens 1982). 
Age of husband at marriage is also significant and negative; not surpris- 
ingly, a late marriage reduces the odds of attending school because desired 
schooling is likely to have already been completed. Turning to the parental 
resource proxies—number of parental homes and sibship size—both are 
significant with the expected signs: number of parental homes increases 
the likelihood of study; sibship size depresses the prospects of additional 
schooling. 

A comparison of the relative importance of socialization and home 
environment versus parental wealth is informative. If the educational 
attainments of husband’s: and wife’s fathers were each raised by four 
years (treated here as independent effects)—for example, from high school 
completion to college graduation—this would translate into a 48% in- 
crease in the odds of study by the young couple. A change from zero to 
two parental homes, by comparison, has a somewhat greater impact: an 
improvement of 70% in the odds. The conclusion, then, is that home 
environment and parental resources both play a considerable role in the 
decision to continue with schooling—the latter effect, however, has not 
been adequately recognized in the stratification literature. 

Respondents were also asked to rate their standard of living during the 
first three years of marriage, relative to the average living standard in 
Israel; this subjective measure ranges from 1, very low, to 5, very high. 
A subjective measure is a very different sort of beast from the three 
objective items I have thus far examined. It requires a judgment by the 
respondent about the average living standard in the country, as well as 
an assessment of his/her own quality of life. Moreover, the latter is vul- 
nerable to individual dispositions to see oneself as middle-class and suc- 
cessful or, possibly, as disadvantaged and deprived. 

With these caveats, I report in column 3 of table 4 a model of the 
determinants of the subjective living standard. Because of the ranked 
categorical structure of this dependent variable, ordered logit regression 
was employed. The results are largely consistent with the earlier findings. 
Husband’s education and the other proxies for household income in the 
early years of marriage are ‘significant and positive, as is the parental 
wealth measure, number of parental homes. Number of siblings, does not, 
however, have a significant effect. 

To summarize the preceding material: In all of the regressions the proxy 
for parental wealth was statistically significant, often having a substantial 
effect on the dependent variable. Number of siblings—introduced to ob- 
tain a refined assessment of the parental resources available for transfer 
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in that it measures competing demands for the resources—has the ex- 
pected (negative) sign and is significant in three of the four regressions; 
indeed, in all the equations with objective measures. Thus, in combination, 
the four models make clear that parental wealth plays a considerable role 
in the living standards of young couples in Israel, enhancing their like- 
lihood of car ownership, engaging in study, and, most importantly, ac- 
quiring a residence. Moreover, these effects are net of parental occupa- 
tional status and the proxies for household income of the couple. 

A comment on the time period dummies. In the home ownership and 
subjective living standard equations there is no discernible pattern, 
whereas in the equations for automobile ownership and schooling there 
is a clear trend to higher rates of acquisition over time. These findings 
can be understood from the point of view that home ownership has been 
a necessity throughout the country’s history, whereas an automobile is a 
luxury item, more frequently acquired in recent years as median family 
income in Israel has increased. Education shows the same trend as au- 
tomobile ownership, but the time path is less steep, especially after the 
initial period. Possibly schooling was once viewed as a luxury item, when 
household incomes were low. But it is also the case that the number of 
colleges and universities in Israel has expanded over time, in excess of 
the rate of population growth, permitting a larger proportion of young 
adults to contemplate advanced study and enroll in institutions of higher 
education. 


Ethnic Effects 


The ethnic dimension constitutes a major fault line in Israeli society. 
Ethnicity, defined in terms of continent and, sometimes, country of origin, 
has been a basis for political mobilization in the country and is associated 
with distinct differences in educational attainment, household income, 
and living standards (Cohen and Haberfeld 1998; Shavit 1984; Smooha 
and Kraus 1985). A discussion of the ethnic effects was deferred until the 
full model of the determination of early living standards could be explored. 
I now turn to an examination of the ethnic disparities. The question of 
interest concerns the extent to which they can be attributed to differences 
in parental financial resources, net of the human capital endowments and 
the employment status of young couples. 

For simplicity, I consider the ethnic gap to equal the largest difference 
between the ethnic terms in an equation. Regarding home ownership, 
from column 1 of table 3 I compute the gap to equal .953 (in the logit 
metric)—the difference between Western European and African origin 
Israelis. Introduction of controls for the human capital/employment ex- 
periences of husband and wife and for the parental SES terms (not shown) 
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lowers the gap to .890—a reduction of 7% from the initial disparity. 
Addition of the parental resource variables further reduces the disparity 
by 44%, to .500 (table 3, col. 2). With regard to the gap in early home 
ownership, I therefore conclude that differences between the ethnic groups 
in parental financial resources are by far the more important factor, ac- 
counting for some 86% of the reduction from the initial ethnic disparity. 

In table 5 I report the ethnic gaps for the various living standard 
measures, before and after introduction of controls for the human capital/ 
employment/parental SES terms and the parental resource variables; the 
gaps were calculated from the ethnic effects in tables 3 and 4 and from 
models analogous to that in column 1 of table 3. With respect to car 
ownership, the larger percentage reduction in the ethnic gap is again 
effected by the parental resource variables, possibly because the outlay 
necessary to acquire a Car, as well as a home, can be substantial, often 
exceeding the financial assets accumulated by a young couple. 

Parental wealth appears to play less of a role in explaining the ethnic 
gap in schooling; however, the parental characteristics in column 2 of 
table 4 include proxies for, home environment and, therefore, are not 
strictly comparable to the other equations. Possibly, parental resources 
are less consequential because tuition costs have not been high in Israel; 
possibly because the decision to continue schooling heavily reflects cultural 
orientation, which is partially captured by the ethnic terms. Yet, even in 
the case of schooling, some 34% of the reduction in gap size can be 
attributed to differences in parental assets among the groups. 

Last, with regard to the subjective measure, there is little reduction in 
the initial ethnic gap, either from the human capital variables or from 
the parental resource terms. As suggested earlier, it is not clear how re- 
spondents interpreted this question or how the appraisals of perceived 
living standards relate to ethnicity. In this regard, note that, in contrast 
with the other living standard measures, it is the Israel origin group (the 
omitted ethnic term) that reports the lowest subjective assessment of its 
living standard, rather than one of the objectively more deprived groups, 
either Asian or African descendants (column 3 of table 4). 

To summarize, in all the equations with objective measures of living 
standard (table 3; table 4, cols. 1, 2), the largest ethnic gap is between 
Ashkenazim (Europeans) and Mizrachim (Middle Eastern origin Israelis): 
a well-documented cleavage in Israeli society. In the instances of material 
assets (home, auto), the gap in ownership rate is largely explained by 
ethnic disparities in parental resources and demands on the resources— 
European origin parents have larger asset holdings and fewer children 
competing for the resources. In the case of schooling, a similar advantage 
is found for Europeans, relative to Israelis from a Middle Eastern back- 
ground, Yet, while disparities in parental assets contribute to the schooling 
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TABLE 5 
ETHNIC DISPARITIES IN LIVING STANDARD, FIRST THREE YEARS OF MARRIAGE 








STANDARD OF LIVING MEASURE 





Subjective 
Home Standard 
Ownership Automobile Schooling of Living 
ETHNIC GAP (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Initial disparity* ............ 953 1.110 1.242 .480 
Addition of human capital/ 
employment and paren- 
tal: SES et ebe eg .890 AN 817 398 
Addition of parental re- 
source terms* ............. .500 385 597 333 


* Largest disparity between ethnic terms in eq. (1) of table 3. Corresponding regressions for table 4 
measures not shown. 

t Regressions not shown. In the schooling equation terms are also present for the educational attainment 
of husband’s and wife’s fathers. 

* Largest ethnic disparity in eq. (2) of table 3 and in models of table 4. 


gap, the primary factors in this instance appear to be noneconomic and 
derive from home environment and childhood socialization. 


EARLY LIVING STANDARDS AS AN UNOBSERVED CONSTRUCT 


There is value in also considering a model in which the living-standard 
construct is represented as an unobserved variable with several indicators. 
This formulation would capture the possibility that parental assistance is 
allocated differently among young couples, reflecting the diversity of their 
needs and desires—a home in one instance, a car or schooling expenses 
in a different household. A formulation using a single living-standard 
construct would lessen the confounding of lifestyle choice with level of 
consumption, since the various expenditure categories would be consid- 
ered simultaneously. 

This formulation can be represented as a MIMIC model (multiple in- 
dicators, multiple causes) in which a couple’s parental wealth, along with 
proxies for household income at time of marriage, are seen as influencing 
the living-standard construct. This unobserved variable, in turn, is iden- 
tified by its loadings on several living standard indicators. The equations 
for the MIMIC model are (Joreskog and Sorbom 1989, p. 173), 


Y=Ante, (3) 


n=yXt+s (4) 
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where Y is a vector of indicators of the latent variable y, A is a vector of 
factor loadings relating the indicators to the latent variable, X is a vector 
of the exogenous “causes” of 7, and y is a coefficient vector. The sis and 
Cs are assumed to be mutually uncorrelated. Because the indicators of 
the living-standard construct are categorical variables, estimation is by 
weighted least squares. i 

The results from this estimation are presented in table 6. The unob- 
served construct is identified by three indicators: home ownership, car 
ownership, and subjective standard of living in the first three years of 
marriage. The fourth consumption indicator available to us, schooling 
after marriage, was not used as it requires a causal structure that is 
different from the other consumption variables (see table 4, col. 2). To 
establish the scale of the latent variable, the loading of the home ownership 
indicator was set to one. 

Turning to the equation in table 6, column 2, which has the same 
regressors as the prior models, I find a causal structure that reflects the 
main thrust of the single indicator equations: husband’s human capital 
and the couple’s employment status have a significant effect on living 
standards; but, net of these terms, the parental resource variables have 
an equivalent impact. An increase of one parental home, for example, 
raises the value of the standard of living construct by .134 units (in this 
arbitrary metric), somewhat larger than the effect from an additional 
employed spouse (.094). 

Also noteworthy are the year of marriage dummies and the ethnic terms. 
There is clear evidence in' column 2 of a higher living standard in the 
initial years of marriage as I move forward in time; this presumably 
reflects the secular trend in economic development in Israel. As for the 
ethnic terms, they permit an account of the extent to which the ethnic 
gap in the summary living-standard measure can be explained by the 
various sets of variables. In particular, the initial maximum disparity, 
between Western European and African origin Israelis, is equal to .192 
(table 6, col. 1). Introduction of controls for the human capital/employment 
experiences of the couple and for the parental SES terms (not shown) 
lowers the gap to .169—a reduction of 12% from the initial disparity. 
Addition of the parental resource terms reduces the disparity by a further 
43%, to .097 (table 6, col. 2). Analogous to our earlier assessment, I con- 
clude that the differences in parental resources among the ethnic groups 
is by far the more important factor in early living standards, accounting 
for some 76% of the reduction in gap size. 

A final note on the models in table 6. Structural equation modeling 
(SEM) estimation minimizes the discrepancy between the covariance ma- 
trix of observed variables and the model implied covariance matrix. This 
approach permits tests of model fit, based on the difference between the 
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TABLE 6 ` 
DETERMINANTS OF THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN FIRST THREE YEARS OF MARRIAGE, 
MIMIC MODEL 
MODEL 
(1) (2) (3) 
Factor loadings: 
Home ownership at 
mariage 20... . cece ee erento wees 1.000 1,000 1.000 
Car ownership at 
mariage 20... .. eee cece eee ci 3.901** (573)  3.034** (.364) 2.027** (.224) 
Subjective standard of 
UU 1.166** (.163) 1.018** Li .939** (115) 
Regressors: 
Origin region:* 
Western Europe... .064 (.045) .037 (.057) 
Eastern Europe ................4- .036 (.041) 005 (.052) 
AFCA eene Deet cocks —.128** (045) —.060 (.055) 
ASIA, ege eon Eeer —.052 (.041) .007 (.054) 
Year of marriage (YOM):" 
LEE, iergend EEN .198** (.044) .188** — (.051) 
Kl Biss ceestccecearoeesaceanecer .349** (056) 364** — (,058) 
197986 WEE .452**  (.068) .442**  (.065) 
198794 dee eh Nees .571** (.083) 538**  (.074) 
Human capital/employment: 
Education—husband ............ .O15** (005) .029** (006) 
Education—husband (2)° ........ —.027 (.030) —.015 (.038) 
No. spouses employed in 
YOM EN ae ANE .094** . (.022) .126** (029) 
Age of husband in YOM ....... .014** (003)  .030** (.004) 
Parental socioeconomic status: 
SES husband’s father 
RIO DEE .017 (.070) .040 (.087) 
SES wife’s father (x 107’) ...... .221** (071) .273** (.092) 
Parental resources: 
No. parents alive in 
VOM ese esis geet anes .084* (.036) .201** (.048) 
No. parental homes ............. .101** (.022) .209** (030) 
No. parental homes OG ......... 134** (042) ` .221** = (.054) 
No. brothers/sisters .............. —.069** (.026) —.052*  (.027) 
ae EN Ze binge tebe 62.45/16 111.90/36 48.12/20 
E 1,531 1,531 1,531 
Fit indices: 
(D BE 018 890 942 
VH E DEE .862 826 904 
RMSEA ee ENNEN 043 037 .030 


i de See Re M 
NoTE.— Estimates from multiple imputation, five data sets (see text for details). SEs are in parentheses. 


* Omitted term is for Israel origin. 


> Omitted term is for marriage before 1960. 
© Indicator term for whether husband was a student during first three years of marriage. 


d Indicator term for missing data on parental homes. See text for details. 


* P<.05, two-tailed test. 
** P<.Ol. 
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two matrices. According to the common fit indices, reported in table 6, 
the first two equations do not adequately reproduce the observed covar- 
iance matrix. However, if the model is trimmed by dropping the ethnic 
and time period terms (eq. [3]) a satisfactory fit is obtained—the CFI and 
TLI indices each exceed 0.9 and the RMSEA value is below .05. 

For our purposes, however, the former models are more informative 
about the determination of.living standards in Israel, in that they permit 
a discussion of the ethnic and time period effects. Note, also, that the 
qualitative findings implied by equation (3), the statistically preferred 
model, are identical to those drawn from equation (2). For these reasons 
I have focused on equations (1) and (2) in this account. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL POLICY 


Parental resources and, presumably, transfers of resources—though the 
latter process was not examined directly—have had a massive impact on 
the living standards of young Israelis. They are critical factors in early 
home ownership and automobile acquisition, as well as in the likelihood 
of school attendance after marriage. This is the case even with controls 
present for parental SES and indicators of the earnings capacity and 
financial savings of the young couple. While our data are limited to a few 
aspects of living standards, because the measures that were examined tap 
different dimensions of this, construct and because the findings are con- 
sistent across measures, I suggest that the consequence of parental asset 
holdings for living standards and life chances is quite pervasive. 

At one level these results: are not surprising. We expect children from 
wealthier homes to have access to greater financial resources and to live 
more comfortably than offspring from poor families. Indeed, parental 
background effects on educational attainment and early socioeconomic 
achievement were documented as far back as Blau and Duncan (1967, 
chap. 5). What this study adds to the established formulation is a con- 
sideration of the role of parental wealth. The value of this extension is 
that it permits an examination of the effects of direct transfers of financial 
and material resources across generations. In the Israeli case these effects 
are considerable. 

The essential point is that, in Israel, parental wealth makes a huge 
difference for acquiring the basic ingredients of a modest living standard: 
a residence, a car, schooling. This is to be contrasted with the possible 
contribution of parental wealth to the acquisition of luxury items: a pres- 
tige auto, a vacation home, the opportunity to drink fine wine. In short, 
the issue is not whether parental wealth confers an advantage, but at 
what point in the continuum of living standards it becomes a critical 
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resource. In Israel, a recognition of the necessity of parental aid for main- 
taining even a modest lifestyle is apparent in the expressions reported in 
table 1. 

A comparison of the Israeli context with the opportunities of young 
adults in the United States to establish a “middle-class” living standard 
can be illuminating. In the United States a well-educated young couple, 
even a couple from poor origin families, can expect to live comfortably 
on its labor market earnings upon school completion. It is possible to rent 
an attractive apartment and purchase an auto solely from earnings, es- 
pecially if both spouses are employed. Indeed, in the United States, to a 
considerable extent, the decision to rent or purchase housing is a lifestyle 
choice. However, as noted, this is not the case in Israel because of the 
absence of a rental market. Young Israeli couples are compelled to pur- 
chase, and the role of parental resources in facilitating the acquisition is 
considerable. In our data, the home ownership rate in the initial three 
years of marriage closely tracks our proxy for parental wealth—the rate 
is 42%, 57%, and 69% for couples with zero, one, and two parental homes 
(table 2). 

In Israel, moreover, early home ownership is not just a living standard 
consideration. Because of restrictions on currency transfers and invest- 
ment in foreign assets (which have been relaxed only recently), and be- 
cause of the absence of a local stock market during much of the country’s 
history, the principal vehicle of wealth accumulation has been residence 
purchases. Since housing values have climbed more steeply than the in- 
flation rate, the acquisition of a home shortly after marriage has meant 
a greater number of years in which a couple might grow its resource base. 
As a consequence, the possibility of early home ownership, facilitated by 
parental assistance, has operated to magnify the existing disparity between 
the resources of the poor and the more affluent, as family assets are 
transmitted from one generation to the next. 

This replication of advantage across generations has served to reinforce 
deep-rooted ethnic cleavages in Israeli society. In our data, Israelis of 
North African heritage own homes that have an average value of $133,000 
(1995 values, U.S. dollars) versus $181,000 for European origin Israelis.” 
Also, the average number of children in families with completed child- 


18 Home value data were collected in terms of five dollar categories: U.S. dollars are 
the currency of apartment sales in Israel. In computing home value figures, the brack- 
eted categories were assigned their mean values; the low end category (less than 
$75,000) was assigned the value $50,000 and the high end, open category (greater than 
$300,000) was assigned the value $400,000. The sensitivity of results to alternate as- 
signments of the open-ended categories was examined and found to be minimal, pre- 
sumably because some 91% of respondents reported housing values that fell into a 
closed bracketed category. 
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bearing is 4.2 for the former group, 2.7 for the latter.’? Thus, Israelis from 
European backgrounds are at a considerable advantage in regard to the 
parental resources potentially available for transfer to a child. Nor is it 
evident, especially in the absence of estate taxation,” that this advantage 
can be eroded by the sorts of policies commonly instituted to uplift poor 
families: investments in schooling and human capital in the hope of nar- 
rowing the earnings gap. Because of the critical role of household wealth 
and the difficulty of asset accumulation from earnings in Israel, it is not 
clear that the ethnic disparity in living standards can be much reduced 
by a focus on educational attainment and skills deficits. The gap in house- 
hold wealth, it must be remembered, captures the cumulative impact of 
past inequalities in household income and transfers, and it is resilient to 
rapid change via policies that seek to modify the incremental contributions 
to wealth by way of savings from earned income. 

What implications can be drawn for the United States from this anal- 
ysis? One cannot facilely assume that the institutional arrangements that 
have heightened the importance of parental wealth for young couples in 
Israel have a counterpart in the United States. Indeed, I have stressed 
the particular role of the housing market and liquidity constraints, for 
which there is little analogy in this country.” At the same time, there are 
developments of a different. sort in the United States that may inflate the 
role of parental wealth. Since the early 1970s, the average family income 
of household heads under age 25 has declined by some 23% (Mishel, 
Bernstein, and Schmitt 1999, p. 45). This erosion is probably responsible 
for the failure of the home ownership rate of young adults in the United 
States to keep pace with the overall ownership rate (Wolff 2001, p. 57). 
Unlike in Israel, there is an alternative of rental housing: however, the 
decline in the ownership rate by this age cohort, relative to older house- 
holds, can be interpreted as an indicator of growing economic distress 
among young families. 

At the same time, since the 1970s there has been an increase in both 
the income and net worth of U.S. citizens in the age group 55-64— 
presumably the parents of the aforementioned, younger cohort (Mishel et 
al. 1999, p. 45; Wolff 2001, p. 57). Thus, although little attention has been 
given to the possibility of a growing financial dependency of young fam- 


9 Computations from the survey, based on women 45 and older. 


° The issue of estate taxation, as part of a reform of the income tax system, has been 
on the agenda of recent Israeli governments, though no revision has yet been adopted. 
71 Vet, even in the United States, with low interest, long-term mortgages readily avail- 
able, there is some evidence of parental wealth effects on early home ownership. For 
example, Mayer and Engelhardt (1996, p. 67) report that among first-time home buyers 
transfer recipients were six months younger and purchased a home worth $60,000 
more than nonrecipients’, though both groups had virtually identical incomes. 
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ilies on the assets of their parents, the preceding developments raise this 
prospect. They point to a strengthening of the linkage between parental 
resources and the living standards of young families; in short, to a tight- 
ening in the replication of inequality across generations. 

There also are broader trends that are likely to heighten the importance 
of household wealth in the United States—in regard to its service as a 
store of potential consumption as well as a factor in the transmission of 
inequality. In particular, the weakening of the social safety net, which has 
been in progress for some years, will necessarily mean that much of the 
risk from economic dislocation will be shifted from the public realm to 
the household unit. Families can reduce their vulnerability by increasing 
savings, which could be used to smooth consumption in a context of 
income fluctuation, or they can share risk with others: commonly parents 
and relatives. Young couples, however, tend to have little in the way of 
savings at this life stage; hence the contraction in public welfare programs 
is likely to further increase their reliance on the resources of parents. 

The present analysis carries implications, as well, for the modeling of 
stratification processes. A consideration of intergenerational effects has 
long been a central theme in stratification research. However, the inter- 
generational transmissions have commonly been framed in terms of pa- 
rental education and occupational status as the sole parental resources 
requiring consideration. Such a formulation makes sense as long as the 
measures of interest are the schooling and labor force attainments of 
offspring—outcomes heavily influenced by parental investments when the 
child is young and resides in the parental household. However, if attention 
is shifted to issues of the economic well-being and living standards of 
adult children, we would do well to incorporate measures of parental 
wealth into the formulation of parental resources. 

This is desirable for two reasons. First, parental assets do eventually 
get transferred and make a contribution to living staridards, along with 
a child’s own earnings. Second, parental transfers are often made stra- 
tegically and allocated over much of the life course—to facilitate the 
attainment of specific goals (e.g., the purchase of a home, opening a small 
business) or to protect offspring at a time of financial crisis (e.g., illness, 
job loss). See Spilerman and Torche (2004) for evidence of such effects in 
Chile. As such, the incorporation of parental asset holdings into the strat- 
ification paradigm would illuminate the intricate financial linkages that 
take place between generations, along with the specific ways by which 
parents target transfers to enhance the economic security and living stan- 
dards of children, beyond investments made early in the life course in 
their stock of human capital. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE Al 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 








Variable i Mean SD % Missing 
Standard of living measures: 
Home ownership ..........-.c.eseceseseeereeeneee 601 490 2 
Auto ownership ..............045 eege ge As 401 .490 1 
Number in school... Sei 452 681 1 
Subjective standard of living 2.834 761 1 
Origin region: 
[srael o gege teen d SEENEN 060 238 1 
Western Europe... 121 327 1 
Eastern Europe `... 332 471 1 
e EE 239 426 1 
a CIE AEREA RER AE .247 .431 1 
Year of marriage (YOM): 
Before 1960 `... .125 .331 0 
1960-69 .216 411 0 
1970-78 272 445 0 
1979-86 215 411 0 
1984-94 oo... eee eee steet 171 376 0 
Human capital/employment: 
Education—husband `... 12.313 3.456 1 
Education—husband Gm A 236 425 1 
No. spouses employed in YOM ................ 1.483 588 1 
Age of husband in YOM ..................00006 25.470 4.226 2 
Parental characteristics:’ ............c0cececeeeeees 
SES—husband’s father ...............cceeseeeee 42.612 18.522 8 
SES—wife’s father `... 42.540 18.332 8 
Education—husband’s father .................. 8.140 5.307 30 
Education—wife’s father ...... ees 8.570 5.051 24 
Parental resources: ' 
No. parents alive in YOM ..... dere EEN seed 1.897 327 1 
No. parental homes ............ EE 1.380 744 19 
No. parental homes (i)? ........ccceseseceseeeees 194 395 
No. brothers/sisters 6.820 4.440 1 





NoTE.—WN = 1,531. ' 

* Indicator term for whether husband was a student during first three years of marriage. 

t Imputed means for the education of husband’s and wife’s fathers are, respectively, 7.74 and 8.18, 
somewhat lower than the observed means. However, these values are consistent with other information 
about the parents; e.g., husbands’ fathers have an average SES of 38.8 in cases where educational 
attainment is missing, versus 44.3 where data on father’s education is present. 

* Indicator term for missing data. ' 
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The “winners” in today’s winner-take-all labor markets are differ- 
entiated by advanced levels of educational attainment, especially 
higher degrees. This article applies a sociological model of cumu- 
lative dis/advantage to the baby-boom cohort to examine whether 
life course timing differences in educational attainment help explain 
wage differentials by midlife. It finds that advantaged social origins 
lead to early postsecondary completion of degrees, which, in turn, 
yield higher wages. A pathway of cumulative disadvantage is also 
evident, where those least advantaged exit schooling early in life, 
do not return as adults, and earn low wages. In a middle path, 
advantaged social origins promote adult school attainment primarily 
for those without degrees but generally without the wage boosts 
associated with attainment earlier in life. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the post-1970s U.S. economy the winners—if “winning” is indicated 
by employment security and nonstagnant wages—have been workers with 
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college and higher degrees. Employment rates dropped after 1970 for men 
who did not finish high school, but they remained constant or increased 
for male college graduates. Employment rates increased for women in all 
educational categories after 1970 but at a higher rate for women with 
higher levels of education. In addition, wage inequality has grown since 
the 1970s (Danziger and Gottschalk 1993; Morris and Western 1999). 
Higher earners are differentiated by advanced levels of educational at- 
tainment, especially baccalaureate and higher degrees (Morris and West- 
ern 1999; Murphy and Welch 1993). As such, the employment and earnings 
stakes are high with regard to postsecondary school completion under 
current market conditions. 

Meanwhile the U.S. educational system is distinct from those of other 
advanced countries in that adults have relatively easier access to post- 
secondary education whether they pursue a vocational or an academic 
program (Kerckhoff and Bell 1998). In a pattern evident since even before 
the 1970s (Blau and Duncan 1967),’ nontraditional adult students have 
increased their levels of postsecondary educational attainment, discontin- 
uously over the life course (Astone et al. 2000; Bills 2000; Jacobs and 
Stoner-Eby 1998; Jaeger and Page 1996; McClelland 1990; McCormick 
et al. 1999) and generally for work-related reasons (Bills 2000; Elman and 
O’Rand 2002; Kerckhoff 1996). But even though postsecondary attain- 
ment has led in recent years to wage advantages in the aggregate, it is 
not at all clear whether adult schooling gained during work careers in- 
creases wages commensurate with new levels of human capital acquisi- 
tion. Do equalizing monetary rewards follow adult education, or are adults 
no better off with delayed educational attainment? Does the timing of 
educational attainment over the life course—above and beyond the level 
of educational attainment—play a critical role in wage returns? 

The cumulative dis/advantage model addresses these questions. The 
model is defined by two principles that govern stratification within cohorts 
over time: the early timing (or “Matthew effect”) principle and the cu- 
mulative structural advantage principle (O’Rand 2002). First, early 
achievements in educational stratification systems have fateful implica- 
tions for later attainment levels (Bourdieu and Passeron 1979; Kempner 
and Kinnick 1990; McClelland 1990; Tinto 1987). Early higher achieve- 
ment enables the relatively more rapid acquisition of valued resources 
and positions. In turn, the more rapid acquisition of valued resources 


? The pattern of adult school entry existed prior to 1970. About 12.5% of 20- to 65- 
year-olds reported “inconsistent” patterns of formal education-to-work transitions in a 
1960 national sample. Blau and Duncan (1967) suggested that, amid some misreporting, 
there also was “strong probability that the [schooling to work] sequence was reversed 
for an appreciable minority of respondents” (p. 167). 
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leads to relative positional advantages with cumulative returns over time 
(Allison, Long, and Krauze 1982; Frank and Cook 1995; Merton 1968; 
Rosenbaum 1979; Spilerman and Lunde 1991). Higher rank at entrance 
into favored labor markets facilitates the compounding effects of wage 
and asset accumulation and adds to other resources of economic advan- 
tage such as employment security, benefit access, social capital, and so 
on. 

Cumulative dis/advantage processes result in widening intracohort het- 
erogeneity and inequality over midlife and later life (Bourdieu and Pas- 
seron 1979; Dannefer 1987; Ross and Wu 1996). In the case of adult 
education, the cumulative advantage model predicts that higher wages 
at midlife are not only associated with levels of education but also with 
earlier educational attainment levels. Early access to educational resources 
enables individuals to move quickly from secondary to postsecondary 
school tracks, to persist in high-level school tracks, to have higher rates 
of postsecondary completion (degrees) prior to formal labor market entry, 
and to gain wage advantage. Among those who fall behind in educational 
attainment, those with earlier advantages are more likely to return to 
school (Bourdieu and Passeron 1979). However, what has not been es- 
tablished is whether and how late educational timing affects adult wages. 
This study addresses this unexplored question. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES 


The cumulative dis/advantage model builds upon earlier explanations of 
attainment. Human capital, status attainment, and ascription models have 
identified the critical factors known to affect the wage returns to edu- 
cation. We do not intend to elevate one model over the other. These 
research traditions agree on the key wage determinants, although different 
traditions emphasize different explanatory mechanisms. However, the tra- 
ditional empirical models also assume an age-graded life course by im- 
posing an invariant sequence of educational completion early in life fol- 
lowed by adult employment. We depart from this assumption by following 
extended and varied educational careers into adulthood. This approach 
reveals a more complex temporal process of wage determination in which 
the timing of educational completion is an important, independent com- 
ponent of wage outcomes. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN WAGE DETERMINATION: 
TRADITIONAL VIEWS 


Human. capital—Human capital theory and its variants are among the 
most common explanations of the  school-wage relationship. 
Human capital acquisition is viewed as a lifelong process, although the 
theory differentiates the components of human capital attainment into 
those that fall before and those that follow employment. General public 
and private schooling precedes formal labor market entry. Educational 
attainment reflects expected wage remuneration and predicts labor market 
placement. Overall, most human capital acquisition is centered on em- 
ployment and/or marketability where, in effect, formal schooling is en- 
visioned as a kind of “firm” and students as its employees (Becker 1993, 
p. 52). 

Following general educational completion, employers play the leading 
role in adult human capital formation by facilitating the work experience 
and/or the on-the-job training and skill that is needed to maintain pro- 
ductivity (Becker 1993).° In this way, the theory locates the components 
of the human capital acquisition process, from premarket schooling to 
work-related training, in the social relationship of paid employment. Wage 
differentials are primarily attributed to human capital differences (school- 
ing plus experience, most commonly), although a debate persists over 
whether the observed positive schooling-wage correlations are due to ed- 
ucated workers’ greater knowledge and productivity or to employers’ 
identification of “desirable” workers and credentials in a signaling process 
(Arrow 1973; Boylan and Morgan 1993; Spence 1973). A theoretically 
interesting hypothesis follows this logic in regard to the effects of level of 
education. 

LEVEL OF SCHOOLING HyPoTHEsIs.—Adult wages reflect either the 
human capital obtained through learning (measured by years of education 
in the traditional model) or the credentials preferred by employers. 

The late timing of school attainment over the life course is largely 
ignored in the literature. When it has been examined, the results suggest 
that, on average, late timing is not advantageous for earnings (Monks 
1997). However, according to signaling theorists, women and ethnic mi- 
norities are probably motivated to pursue adult education because em- 
ployers perceive that minorities pay proportionately higher costs to obtain 
these signals when compared to white males and, thereby, pay the mi- 
norities relatively higher wages for more schooling (Belman and Heywood 
1991; Spence 1973). 


* Workers assume the cost of generalized training—through reduced wages—since these 
skills are portable across employers. In contrast, employers pay for the acquisition of 
more firm-specific skills. 
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Status Attainment.—Status attainment research focuses on the pre- 
market processes, above and beyond the level of schooling, by which 
parental transfers and socialization confer resource advantages to children 
that persist throughout life, including prospective adult wage advantage 
(see Haveman and Wolfe [1995] for review). Of course, human capital 
theorists recognize the importance of premarket parental transfers for 
wages, just as status attainment theorists account for human capital. The 
approaches differ, however, with regard to the theoretical primacy placed 
on the different determinants of wage stratification. 

An ongoing debate among status attainment theorists centers on the 
principal causes of the strong, positive correlations between parental ad- 
vantage and later school and wage attainment. Alternative sources of 
parental ability to transmit lasting socioeconomic advantage in childhood 
include: family income (Cherlin, Chase-Landsdale, and McCrae 1998; 
Duncan et al. 1998; Wu 1996); social class (Cherlin, Kiernan, and Chase- 
Landsdale 1995), perhaps facilitating the transmission of achievement- 
oriented values (Caspi et al. 1998); familial social capital (Coleman 1988; 
Portes 1998) or parenting style (Kohn 1979); parental behavior related to 
marriage, cohabitation, and divorce that leads to intact, two-parent fam- 
ilies (Haveman, Wolfe, and Spaulding 1991; Lam and Schoeni 1993; Nixon 
and Robinson 1999; Nock 1998; Sandefur and Wells 1999); and the her- 
itability of other, less easily measured components of intergenerational 
transfers such as ability (Cameron and Heckman 1998; Guo and Stearns 
2002; Winship and Korenman 1999). Although the mechanisms of status 
transfer are not yet clear, adult wages are largely viewed as a function 
of one or more of the factors above related to social origins, net of attained 
human capital including education. 

SOCIAL ORIGINS HyPpoTHEsIs.—A dult wages reflect relative childhood 
advantage, with educational attainment as an iniervening factor that is 
positively associated with parental socioeconomic status and putative in- 
dividual ability. 

Status attainment models do not propose a theoretical “before” and 
“after” in the human capital process that is pegged to labor market entry 
status. Rather, they presume a “college persistence” process (Tinto 1987), 
that is, an orderly, continuous series of institutional transitions persisting 
(or not) from high school through college or graduate school (or not) into 
career jobs by early adulthood. This high road of attainment consists of 
an uninterrupted schooling career that ends with a postsecondary cre- 
dential. Because of this implicit assumption, the practice is to collapse 
the total years of formal education (and sometimes work experience) into 
an intervening mechanism bétween social origins and adult wage out- 
comes. Here, schooling is of interest because it is a primary mechanism 
by which early social advantage is carried forward. 
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Ascriptive Stratification.—A second stratification model focuses on how 
processes of ascription—related to gender and race/ethnicity, and perhaps 
to nativity—shape educational careers,’ labor market allocation, and sub- 
sequent wage outcomes (Ahituv and Tienda 2004; Cancio, Evans, and 
Maume 1996; Felmlee 1988; Monks 2000; Marini 1989; Wilson, Sakura- 
Lemessy, and West 1999). Ascription-based wage differentials implicate 
processes of discrimination. These studies usually employ a residual ap- 
proach, attributing all of the wage differences not due to the effects of 
schooling and social origin to the effects of discrimination (Marini 1989). 

Strong evidence so far supports this expectation. Ethnic minority and 
female postsecondary participation rates grew after the mid-1980s, co- 
incident with higher returns to schooling (Murphy and Welch 1992). How- 
ever, in spite of increasingly similar postsecondary entry rates by race, 
wage differences by race increased in the 1980s for African-American 
men, and especially for the most educated African-American men (O’Neill 
1990). Although race wage differentials were less marked among women 
than men when measured in absolute terms, both gender and race dif- 
ferentials in wages either persisted or grew in the 1980s, in spite of ed- 
ucational gains and policies changing discriminatory practices (Bernhardt, 
Morris, and Handcock 1995; Cancio et al. 1996; Morris and Western 1999). 
Paradoxically, African-American women at the lower (not higher) end of 
the income scale experienced the largest wage gains between 1970 and 
1987, primarily as a result of exits from domestic work (Bernhardt et al. 
1995). Finally, race differences in wages grow larger in a given cohort 
over time, calling into question the notion that fixed factors such as level 
of schooling, social origins, ability, or early life course conditions com- 
pletely determine adult earning differentials (O’Neill 1990). Such an ap- 
proach raises the expectation that ascription plays a role in wage outcomes. 

ASCRIPTION HyPoTHESIS.—Wage attainment reflects otherwise unex- 
plained, discriminatory factors pertaining to gender and race/ethnicity or 
nativity that operate above and beyond school effects and social origins. 

As in other stratification research models, variant educational careers 
associated with delayed or interrupted school attainment are typically 
excluded from wage difference studies as a result of (1) young sample age 
restrictions or (2) the truncation of educational timing into the “college 


“Women currently have higher rates of educational attainment than men at all edu- 
cational levels, but they did not reach parity in high school completion until the early 
1980s and in college completion until the early 1990s. Multivariate studies find similar 
college entry probabilities across ethnic groups when postsecondary preparedness is 
controlled (Rivkin 1995). However, parity does not exist in postsecondary completion 
rates by race/ethnicity; the baccalaureate gaps between whites and African-Americans 
and between whites and Hispanics actually widened from 1971 to 1998, especially 
from 1982 to the present (NCES 1999). 
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persistence” model described earlier (Tinto 1987). Research is generally 
concerned with persistent (cross-sectional) wage gaps, after controlling for 
level of schooling and social origin effects (see Morris and Western 1999 
for critique). But by ignoring the timing of school attainment, and the 
potential linkage between school timing and wages, research on ascription 
effects misses an important systemic difference in human capital acqui- 
sition by ascriptive status: women, minorities, and the non-native-born 
are more likely to exit school early and be selected into discontinuous, 
“off-time” educational pathways (Ahituv and Tienda 2004; DesJardins, 
Ahlburg, and McCall 1999; Kempner and Kinnick 1990). Thus, it is not 
yet clear whether or to what extent ascriptive status leads to lower wages 
net of heterogeneous schooling pathways. Standard wage difference mod- 
els ignore the heterogeneity in school careers; but such differences, es- 
pecially those related to the timing of schooling over the life course, may 
affect wages (Boudette, Murnane, and Willette 2000; Light 1995; Monks 
1997). 


THE ROLES OF EDUCATIONAL TIMING AND INSTITUTIONAL 
SELECTION IN WAGE DETERMINATION 


The social science models summarized above assume that the level of 
education influences wage outcomes but that the temporal patterning of 
school attainment is less important. Arguably, however, the variable tim- 
ing of postsecondary school entry and completion also contributes to wage 
outcomes (Monks 1997). A wage model that accounts for heterogeneity 
in the timing of school attainment is likely to provide a fuller picture of 
human capital, stratification, and ascriptive processes and better specify 
the effects of early and late adult educational attainment on wage 
outcomes. 

Unlike human capital models that locate school attainment decisions 
in future employment contracts and income streams (Becker 1993) or 
status attainment models that view the attainment process in terms of 
intergenerational mobility streams, cumulative dis/advantage models pro- 
pose that modern status attainment is produced within, and is not in- 
dependent of, temporally organized school and labor market institutions 
that stratify status advancement in a time-constrained manner (Bourdieu 
and Passeron 1979; Rosenbaum 1979). Educational and market institu- 
tions subscribe to normative schedules of achievement and institutional 
time clocks of advancements that reward precocious achievement 
(O’Rand 1996, 2002). Hence, cumulative dis/advantage research problem- 
atizes the stratification process by identifying specific institutionalized 
transition sequences of attainment and the relevance of timing and or- 
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dering differences in these sequences for intracohort inequality over time 
(Allison et al. 1982; Dannefer 1987; McClelland 1990; Merton 1968). 

Advantaged social origins and higher status ascription promote early 
access to high-quality primary and secondary school programs and in- 
crease exposure to academic versus vocational secondary curricula that 
select students into high-quality (especially baccalaureate) postsecondary 
programs. The individuals left behind—either without secondary degrees 
or in poorer quality (generally vocational) postsecondary programs—fare 
significantly worse in later life attainments (Alba and Lavin 1981; Dough- 
erty 1987; Gamoran 1992; Lee and Bryk 1988; Velez 1985).° 

Hence, a first indicator of emergent cumulative advantage is entry into 
postsecondary schooling at all (Bourdieu and Passeron 1979). The like- 
lihood of postsecondary school persistence is the next phase of a selective 
and progressive process that leads to postsecondary school completion 
(baccalaureate and higher degrees; Gamoran and Mare 1989; Kempner 
and Kinnick 1990; McClelland 1990; Tinto 1987). Thus, the probability 
of high wage attainment is predicted from a set of cumulative prereq- 
uisites: early postsecondary entry into high-quality schools, persistence 
(continuous participation), and early postsecondary completion. The ear- 
lier start affords more time for wage growth via occupational advance- 
ment (Allison et al. 1982; Rosenbaum 1979; Useem and Karabel 1986). 

Therefore, the cumulative dis/advantage model focuses on the alloca- 
tion of resources (who gets what) and on its timing (when distributions 
occur). Like other social science models, it leads us to expect a positive 
level-of-schooling wage effect and a negative ascription wage effect. How- 
ever, in addition, it proposes that institutionally driven temporal mech- 
anisms are evident in the normative impact of the timing of educational 
attainment on wages. The most advantaged youth have school careers 
marked by uninterrupted, early attainment (college persistence and be- 
yond) and so earn the highest wages. Hence, the 

EARLY TIMING HypoTHEsis.—Early timing of educational attainment 
reduces the probability of adult reentry into schooling and has a positive 
effect on adult economic attainment (wages). 

What has not been specified in this theory, however, is what happens 
to those who fall behind in the race for postsecondary school-related 


* A parallel finding in recent human capital research is that the school-wage relationship 
goes beyond demand-side decisions centered in future employment relations; this re- 
lationship is shaped by exogenous supply-side factors, such as tuition, postsecondary 
school proximity, and/or school selectivity, that raise the costs of attainment (Card 
2001). However, even this extension of the human capital school-wage assumption 
focuses on individual attributes and complex decision making rather than on the 
selective processes associated with advantage that mediate institutional access and 
constrain mobility and its timing. 
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human capital acquisition, other than that they do worse. The focus has 
generally been on high, early achievers, or fast-trackers, and the as- 
sumption has been that students who lose out early in life cannot catch 
up (Rosenbaum 1979, 2001). Nonetheless, we should expect to find some 
heterogeneity in wage outcomes over the adult life course between those 
who eventually return to schooling and those who do not. Selection into 
temporally diverse institutional tracks anchored in social origins should 
continue to stratify this population over time (Bourdieu and Passeron 
1979; Dannefer 1987). Hence; we propose a related mechanism of delayed 
advantage that generates a twofold hypothesis that predicts (1) who will 
return to school later and (2) whether wage equality will be achieved. 

DELAYED ADVANTAGE HYPOTHESIS.—Adults who return to school are 
more likely to come from advantaged social origins, but the consequences 
of their delayed or discontinuous trajectories include relative disadvan- 
tage in adult wages. They do not earn as much as similarly educated fast- 
trackers. 


ANALYTIC STRATEGY 


Adults return to school in increasing numbers partly because they expect 
to earn higher wages. Hence, we must assume that their schooling de- 
cisions are correlated with wage expectations (Becker 1993). Schooling 
also involves some measure of self-selection, such that adults who are 
most able and motivated to perform well in school and will benefit from 
schooling will matriculate (Willis and Rosen 1979). Following these as- 
sumptions, we adopt a system of three equations: (1) of the adult post- 
secondary school reentry selection process, (2) of the wage outcome given 
that school reentry does not occur, and (3) of the wage outcome given 
that school reentry does occur. The simultaneous solution of this system 
accommodates both the potential selectivity inherent in adult school re- 
entry and the potential endogeneity in the relationship between adult 
schooling and wages.° 

The system of equations tests the early timing hypothesis that social 
origins predict early versus delayed schooling and that the late timing of 
school attainment results in poorer wage outcomes. It also tests the delayed 
advantage hypothesis that those with advantaged social origins who fall 


ô The endogenous switching model that Willis and Rosen (1979) propose allows for 
sorting effects on the basis of multiple factors, including ability. Rather than assume 
that ability is hierarchically allocated such that the most able get the best wages, they 
suggest that people self-select the level of education and receive wages in a manner 
that best suits their (observed and unobserved) resources, abilities, and talents. How- 
ever, the authors ignore the timing of educational attainment over the life course. 
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behind in school attainment are more likely to return to school as adults 
but earn less than similarly educated fast-trackers later in life. 


DATA, METHODS, AND VARIABLES 


Data.—We use the first wave of the National Survey of Families and 
Households (NSFH) for this analysis.’ The first wave was conducted in 
1987-88 as a national probability sample of persons age 19 and over, with 
double sampling of African-Americans, Hispanics, single parent families, 
families with stepchildren, and cohabiting and recently married couples 
(N = 13,007). 

Our sample (ON = 6,473) includes all ever-employed, primary respon- 
dents ages 22—42 with complete data; 486 cases were deleted because of 
missing values for race, age, public aid in childhood, educational status, 
health status, and/or labor market status.’ Sample respondents were born 
between World War II and the early 1960s (the baby boomers). They are 
the most appropriate subjects for research on the education of middle- 
aged adults because, as a large cohort entering labor markets, they en- 
countered the ratcheting up of job skill requirements in the 1970s and 
1980s and the greater economic returns to these skills in the 1980s (Murphy 
and Welch 1993). They bore the brunt of the major economic downturns 
in the 1970s and early 1980s, comprised the leading edge of growing adult 
educational enrollments in the 1970s and 1980s, and deviated from this 


"The NSFH is currently the best data set available to extend the age of observation 
of a national sample of adults beyond ages 30-35 to estimate the net contributions of 
educational timing and attainment on adult earnings. Panel data such as the SIPP, 
CPS, and PSID are limited by the range of variables tracked over time measuring 
socioeconomic status, life course roles, or educational entry. The Wisconsin Longitu- 
dinal Survey (WLS) and National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY), while val- 
uable, have other problems. The WLS follows white high school students; given our 
focus, such selectivity is a problem. The NLSY, while representative, presents erratic 
labor force wage estimates for persons over 35 owing to a small original sample size 
of persons that eventually fall into this age group and to subsequent attrition, especially 
when stratified by ascriptive status group. 

* We focus on first wave respondents. The first wave of the NSFH tracks the early 
adult educational participation of all respondents whereas the second wave of the 
NSFH tracks the (interwave) educational activities of respondents who completed high 
school or its equivalent (G.E.D.) at wave 1. A linked sample (which would have missing 
values for education questions for the skipped subsample) would be skewed toward 
the “high resource” (high initial education) group and not appropriate for this type of 
study. 

° The NSFH sample size is reduced as follows: the wave 1 sample number is 13,007; 
the number in selected ages 22-42 (interview month-birth month/12) is 6,959; other 
exclusions due to missing data on school entry, educational attainment, race/ethnicity, 
public aid, and wage/labor market indicators reduce the sample to a final size of 6,473. 
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cohort’s normative timing routine. The NSFH contains sociodemographic 
data and retrospective life histories that include socioeconomic status and 
living arrangements in childhood and variables that allow us to determine 
the timing of poor health. . 

Methods.—We use a “mover-stayer” endogenous switching model with 
a known sample separation (school reentry) to examine wage attainment 
(Greene 1998).’° We test the system of switching equations by using the 
statistical package LIMDEP. All tabular results reported in the article are 
weighted by wave 1 final weights. 

Although we would prefer to distinguish in the data the specific pro- 
cesses that tap hard-to-measure individual factors, the switching model 
provides at least a parametric path of controls for unmeasurable factors 
that are time-invariant and correlated with educational and wage attain- 


10 The set of equations is 
In, = In Yy = ge + Baar + Yok dg; + Ger 
= ln Y; = a, +p Xu + y,Ed,; tAd; + e; 


EN ot BX + yEda te, 
where: 


g=- if ENER 
IT jo otherwise, 

where the first subscript refers to the equation and the second subscript refers to 
individual i and Y, = overall wages, Ra and Y, = the wages of persons who do not 
and do return to school, respectively; S; = the unobserved propensity to reenter school- 
ing; S; = the observed schooling decision; X; = a vector of childhood socioeconomic, 
status group, and life course variables for individual i; Ed; = a vector measuring 
human capital at labor market entry for individual 7; Ad; = a vector of subsequent 
human capital after adult school return for individual 7; (¢,;,¢,;,€,,) = normally dis- 
tributed equation errors with zero mean; a, B , M, vr = coefficients to be estimated. 
The system of equation disturbances for the system of equations 1-3 = © and is 


Du Oo Ps 
E =| gn %Q Pro 
Ps Po 1 


where: corr(é,;,€,;) = Ga = O (an individual cannot take both paths), corr(é,;,€,;) = Ga 
corr(e,;,€,;) = Gu, This system of equations models adult school reentry as a process, 
S;, where indicators of dis/advantage and other factors, discussed previously, differ- 
entiate adult school entrants from nonentrants. Since decisions about whether or not 
to return to school are likely to be dependent on expected wages, we account for 
simultaneity and do not assume that p, = Gu = D (that adult schooling is uncorrelated 
with wages). The wage equations contain some unique parameters as used in the probit 
timing model, including interactions, life course variables, and regional/urban labor 
market controls. New degrees and work experience following adult reentry are vari- 
ables that identify the returnee equation (Y,,). 
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ment, such as “preparedness,” “ability,” and “taste” (Willis and Rosen 
1979). Variables in the selection equation include age of exit from school, 
age of labor market entry, and early childbearing; they may also act as 
instruments of ability or postsecondary preparedness. Better variables 
pertaining to preparedness, ability, or school supply-side instruments are 
not available in the NSFH. The inclusion of such effects—should proper 
indicators be established for mature adults—would be desirable in future 
studies. 

Dependent variables—The dependent variable for the selection 
(switching) equation in the earnings model is adult reentry into post- 
secondary school, a dichotomous variable. The NSFH survey asked about 
reentry into postsecondary school programs after “respondents first 
worked for pay for at least six months, not counting when they attended 
school.” The NSFH contains detailed information about the timing 
(month, year) of all postsecondary education and work starts and stops 
after persons take a first “regular” job. This first spell of regular employ- 
ment is substantively important because it constitutes a threshold: indi- 
viduals who work at a regular job for six or more months after leaving 
school lose continuity in their educational careers. School continuity is a 
key determinant of lifetime educational attainment (NCES 1999)."” 

Adult reentry may be into a vocational/technical/trade school; business/ 
secretarial/nursing program; two-year junior or community college; four- 
year college or university; or professional or graduate program. NSFH 
respondents reported school attendance only if they had taken more than 
two courses or had enrolled for more than six weeks. The data do not 
include reentry into high school or correspondence schools. Although 
school completion as indicated by a degree or certification may be helpful 
to careers, and we examine this process, the analysis is not constrained 
to include only those who completed a full course of instruction. 

The dependent variable for the earnings component of the model is the 
respondent’s logged real hourly wage that is derived from respondent 
data found in the NSFH, supplemented by the Dictionary of Occupational 


n Educational statistics designate postsecondary school continuity to be “immediate” 
enrollment in postsecondary education or enrollment within the six months following 
high school graduation (NCES 1999). We operationalize continuity in relation to labor 
market behavior (being in a self-designated first regular job for six months not counting 
schooling) partly because of errors of recall and partly because some of the respondents 
in this sample (about 8%, weighted) earned high school diplomas and G.E.D.s after 
lengthy labor market experience, apparently in order to enter postsecondary schooling 
or to continue to work (get credentials). When the switching equations are run using 
coding that links individuals’ postsecondary entry to their date of graduation/G.E.D. 
in the NSFH (within six months) the signs and significance of the key variables, 
including the continuity variable, do not change. Prospective longitudinal data is 
needed to sort out various types of selection effects into credentials and schooling. 
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Titles (England and Kilbourne 1988). We do not exclude nonemployed 
individuals at the wave 1 interview from the system of equations because 
such an exclusion would introduce more systematic bias than does either 
the estimation of wages fromthe previous wage (reservation wage) or the 
estimation of wages from a current or prior job. Income source differences 
are controlled in all wage regression models by coding wage flag source 
dummies; coefficients are shown in the tables. All wages are deflated to 
1982 dollars. 


Independent Variables 


Schooling history and other human capital.—We operationalize the pre- 
market transition into postsecondary education by using a dummy var- 
iable to indicate whether respondents participated in postsecondary 
schooling prior to regular labor market entry. This tests the early timing 
hypothesis in cumulative dis/advantage. The premarket level of school 
attainment (i.e., completed formal schooling prior to entry into first job) 
is indicated by a continuous variable measured as years of education at 
the first regular job. Institutional markers of schooling are specified as a 
set of mutually exclusive dummy variables indicating the highest degree 
held at the respondent’s first regular job. The dummy variables include: 
high school diploma at first regular job, A.D. or vocational/technical cer- 


” An algorithm assigned priority to those with complete data about hourly/weekly/ 
monthly/yearly wages, salary, or other kind of payment from their primary job, adjusted 
by reported hours and weeks worked (about 75% or 4,866 persons in the sample, 
unweighted). As a next step in the algorithm, own-income data (yearly gross income) 
was used for respondents who did not report wage or salary amounts, adjusted by 
hours and weeks worked, when known, or else assumed to be 40 hours a week and 
52 weeks a year (106 persons, unweighted, wage flag 2). A third step, for those with 
missing wage/salary or missing income data, was to assign the mean hourly wage by 
gender for the respondent’s wave 1 occupation (three-digit code; 272 persons, un- 
weighted, wage flag 3). This information was obtained from the occupational measures 
for the Dictionary of Occupational Titles data set (England and Kilbourne 1988). A 
fourth step, for those not economically active at wave 1, was to assign the mean hourly 
wage by gender for the respondent’s previous occupation (reservation wage), using the 
three-digit occupational code of previous job, obtained from the England/Kilbourne 
data (1,168 persons, unweighted, wage flag 4). A final step in the algorithm, for all 
others, used the imputed income provided by NSFH researchers in the wave 1 con- 
structed file (61 persons, unweighted, wage flag 5), adjusted by hours and weeks 
worked, when known, or else assumed to be 40 hours a week and 52 weeks a year. 
The CPI wage adjustment factor (to deflate to 1982 dollars) ranged from 1.08 in 1986 
to 1.16 in 1988 (the time range of NSFH interviews and income reporting). Wage data 
that pertain to wave 1 earnings were deflated by 1.12, a CPI point that is midway 
between this range. Wage data from the England and Kilbourne data set (which uses 
1980 occupational wages by sex) were deflated by 0.827, the July 1980 point CPI for 
deflation to 1982 dollars. 
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tification at first regular job, B.A. degree at first regular job, M.A./Ph.D./ 
professional degree at first regular job. Not having a high school diploma 
is the reference category for the dummies. Following the signaling liter- 
ature that focuses on “sheepskin effects,” the degree dummies capture the 
net effect of having a particular type of credential (net of years of school- 
ing) on wage outcomes (Jaeger and Page 1996; Monks 1997; Spilerman 
and Lunde 1991). The net effects of each additional year of schooling 
after adult reentry also are examined in the wage equations for returnees, 
along with the acquisition of new degrees: A.D./vocational certifications 
(yes = 1), B.A. (yes = 1), and graduate/professional (yes = 1). Wages 
also reflect the time elapsed since school exit, net of attainment (depre- 
ciation effects); this is indicated by time elapsed since last exit from formal 
schooling. Interactions between having an African-American background 
and education are included in the wage models to test for significant race 
differentials in wages with “all others” as the reference category; the His- 
panic and other ethnic subsamples are too small to estimate additional 
interactions. 

Early life-course health status, another aspect of human capital, is mod- 
eled by a dummy variable that indicates a chronic condition that emerged 
prior to a first regular job. Spells of unemployment and the accumulation 
of work experience prior to educational reentry (and after reentry for 
adults who do return) are additional indicators of human capital in the 
wage equations as well as of potential forgone earnings in human capital 
theory in the schooling equation. Work history up to the point of adult 
educational reentry is measured by number of job exits and total months 
of work experience in all equations. We include measures of months of 
job experience after entry and post-reentry job exits in the wage equations 
‘ of school returnees. Unfortunately, the NSFH does not provide infor- 
mation about the type of first job (occupation, firm, or industry). 

Social origins —We use indicators of parental resources and family 
structure to examine the effects of social origins on adult wages. The 
NSFH does not report parental income when respondents were children. 
However, childhood socioeconomic status is operationalized by respon- 
dent’s mother’s education (in years) and father’s occupational prestige 
(socioeconomic index of total occupations). Family-level resource avail- 
ability is also reflected by whether the respondent was in an intact family 
until age 16 (yes = 1) and number of siblings (Downey 1995).” 


13 Male and female respondents with missing values for father’s socioeconomic status 
and mother’s years of education completed were assigned the means for their race/ 
ethnic subgroup. Number of siblings was assumed to be zero when missing. Dummy 
variable indicators of missing values are used in the regression models (not reported 
in the tables). 
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Ascribed status characteristics —These are implicated in the patterns 
of childhood (dis)advantage and may influence adult educational reentry 
as well as earnings. We include variables that denote the race/ethnicity 
(Hispanic, African-American, other, with white as the reference category) 
and nativity (= 1) of persons in all models. 

Other life course controls —Other life course roles affect later-life wage 
attainment (Haveman and Wolfe 1995; Iams and Sandell 1994; Petersen 
and Spilerman 1990). In the earnings models, marital status at wave 1 is 
indicated by a series of dummy variables: separated/divorced, widowed, 
and married, with never married as the reference category. Children may 
have independent negative effects on employment wages; we control for 
the number of children at wave 1 in the earnings models. 

We control for specific life events that may move young adults “off- 
time” with regard to school careers. Becoming a parent prior to formal 
labor market entry (the timing of an early birth, measured as early child 
= 1) should directly influence women’s later life educational reentry but 
not their adult wages. School reentry should also be influenced by the 
following life course events: military experience for men and age of labor 
market entry for men and women. These three variables identify the 
schooling (probit) equation: they are expected to directly influence edu- 
cational reentry but not adult wages. Wages should also refiect age; age 
is controlled. Finally, regional and urban residence variables provide basic 
adjustments for geographic labor market differences. 


EDUCATIONAL TRANSITIONS AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


The weighted means and standard deviations of the sample data, by 
gender and school reentry status, are in the appendix, table Al. Table 1 
presents bivariate distributions of the sample across life course educational 
transition points and educational attainment levels. About 43% of the 
sample (col. 1 total) participates in some form of postsecondary education 
before formal labor market entry. Consistent with the early timing hy- 
pothesis, parental socioeconomic status (SES) and nonethnic minority 
status are associated with early postsecondary participation. An exception 
is that adults of “other races,” primarily of Asian descent (80% self-identify 
as such in this category), have a high rate of postsecondary school entry 
prior to taking a first regular job. 

The next five columns (cols. 2—6) provide the sample distribution of 
degree attainment at the time of entry into a first regular job by ascriptive 
status and social origins. Ascription and social origins are associated with 
attainment, particularly completed baccalaureate degrees. Whites and 
adults of other ethnic backgrounds are more likely than 
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African-Americans, Hispanics, and the non-native born to enter their first 
regular jobs with B.A. and higher degrees. Also, individuals with higher 
parental socioeconomic status are significantly more likely to have bac- 
calaureate or higher degrees at a first regular job. 

About one-third of the general sample reenters schooling following a 
first regular job (col. 7). And, following the early timing hypothesis, adults 
who complete high school and enter postsecondary school before obtaining 
a regular job are less likely, to return to school as adults. We examine 
school timing and degree completion more fully in the adult school reentry 
selection equation. African-Americans and Hispanics have a lower prob- 
ability of completing baccalaureate and professional degrees prior to labor 
market entry. Although African-Americans (but not Hispanics) are as 
likely as whites to complete baccalaureate degrees if they return to school 
later in life, they are much more likely than whites to complete community 
college and other two-year or vocational programs as adults (Elman and 
O’Rand 2000). These nonbaccalaureate programs represent institutional 
tracks that are also followed by adults whose families have lower incomes 
or whose parents had lower levels of educational attainment (also see 
Alba and Lavin 1981; Dougherty 1987). These institutional tracks operate 
like a “tournament mobility system” (Dougherty 1987) that impedes fur- 
ther attainment within a narrowing field of opportunity (Alba and Lavin 
1981; Bumpass and Call 1989; Kempner and Kinnick 1990). In all, the 
table shows a pattern of early timing in cumulative dis/advantage such 
that the women, African-Americans, Hispanics, and persons with child- 
hood socioeconomic disadvantage do not persist in or else delay entering 
postsecondary schooling. Hence, they are less likely to have earned cre- 
dentials at the B.A. level or higher at the time they enter a first regular 
job. "Gë 


THE EXTENDED EDUCATIONAL CAREER 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 present the switching school probit and wage models 
for women and men who do not return to school and who return to school 
as adults, respectively. Table 2 provides the results of the probit selection 
equations predicting school reentry for women and men. Consistent with 
the social origins hypothesis, men and women with more highly educated 
mothers are more likely to-return to school although family structure, 
measured as family intactness and sibling size, does not predict adult 
reentry. 

The greater the number of initial years of schooling a man or woman 
has, the more likely he or she is to reenter schooling later on. But, net of 
this, the attainment of higher-order degrees (greater than high school) 
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TABLE 2 
WAGE REGIME SEPARATION PROBIT: SELECTION INTO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 





Age’ 
Social origins: 
Father’s SES ..............eeeeee eee ee ee 
Mother’s schooling ..................06. 
Intact family to age 16 ................ 
Sibling size ....... ee. cee cece seer eee 
Ascriptive status: 
African-American ..............0eeeeeee 
Hispanic: eessen ee dscns 
Other race vs. white .................55 
Native-born `... 
Human capital and school effects: 
Postsecondary transition prior to 1st 
Job EEN 
Years of school at Ist job ............. 
High school diploma at Ist job ....... 
A.D. degree at Ist job ................. 
B.A. degree at Ist job ................. 
Professional/graduate degree at 
Let job vs. non—high school gradu- 
BLE E E E cst ge EE 


WAVED EEN 


WAVED enee re a secslssierires 
Chronic health condition onset prior 
to ISt EE 
Adult life course prior to 1st job: 
Early child (prior to 1st job) .......... 
Age at Ist job ........ccceceseeseeeeeee 
Military service... 


NoTE.—Model fit statistics of this equation included in the fit statistics presented in table 4. 


* P<.0S. 
** P< Ol. 
wrk P< 001. 


WOMEN 


Parameter 
Estimate 


—6.185*** 
.259*** 


— 55g 
508*** 
091 

—.385* 
—1,181 
—2.349%** 

—.5608** 

—.015*** 


-169 


.220*** 
—.221#** 


140 


SE 


954 
057 
001 


001 
BON 
.068 
012 


089 
124 
293 
124 


081 
034 
086 
174 
194 
438 
ER 
.0005 


.382 


.052 
.013 


MEN 


Parameter 
Estimate 


—4,993%* 
.263** 
0002 


.003 

.058** 
—.083 
—.008 


212 

.052 
—.169 
—.340* 


—.652%** 
Ewe 
.232 

—.214 

—1.161*** 


—2.661*** 


— 423+ 


— O29FF* 


292 


042 


— 336%** 
Ewe 


SE 


1.408 
084 
.001 


.002 
019 
099 
022 


141 
.203 
.248 
179 


131 
055 
138 
366 
295 


54 


.06 


001 


697 


251 


021 
.107 


TABLE 3 
WAGE REGIME: LOGGED WAGES OF ADULTS WHO Do NoT RETURN TO SCHOOL 














WOMEN MEN 
Parameter Parameter 
VARIABLE Estimate SE Estimate SE 
Constant 1.532*** 161 .969¥** 157 
Age —.005 .003 .005 .006 
Social origins: 
Father’s SS... —.0001 001 .001 .001 
Mother’s schooling `... —.005 .004 .009 .006 
Ascriptive status: 
African-American ................000.e000 —.003 .040 —.132* 053 
HISPanic aerel akona seie neies E —.074 .057 —.071 .062 
Other race vs, white... .018 .085 —.159 .108 
Native-born `... .052 058 086 056 
Human capital and school effects: 
Years of school at Ist job ................ .009 012 .037** 013 
High school diploma at 1st job ......... .134*** ` 034 081 045 
A.D. degree at Ist job... .290*** .070 .218* .093 
B.A. degree at Ist job ...............0.005 A0/ë 071 .288*** 087 
Advanced degree at 1st job vs. no high 
School, Sé een -796*** ` 133 S41*** GI 
Work timeouts at wave 1 ................ .101** .040 —.023 .063 
Work experience at wave 1 .............. .048 146 039 .206 
Chronic health condition onset prior to 
USC JOD: EE —.044 .072 —.026 455 
Time (months) from school exit to wave 
1 interview ..............c cece eceeceeenee —.502*** 047 —.138* 058 
African-American x high school 
diploma at Ist job ............5...00008 —.252* .099 —.199* .099 
African-American x A.D. degree at 1st 
Le NEE .002*** .0003 .001** .0005 
African-American x B.A. or higher 
degree at Ist job `... — .230*** 038 —.063 .098 
Adult life course: 
No. of children at wave 1 ............... —1.268*** 045 —.309** 104 
Divorced/separated at wave 1 ..!........ —.029** .009 001 013 
Married at wave 1. .075 041 066 062 
Widow at wave 1 vs. single ............. .067* IER .141*** 038 
Urban/regional labor market: 
Northeast... ossee Vë EN ee —.006 035 —.024 .047 
EEN —.134*** .032 —.112** .039 
North central vs. west ............0.00005 —.092** IER —.107** 041 
Metro area ............ecccceseeeseeseeeeees .088** 028 .210*** 032 
Wage flag 2. —.102 363 —1.143*** 183 
Wage flag 3... .160 .105 .167 164 
Wage flag 4 cece ce eceee iea iei 052 .037 .092* .040 
Wage flag 5. —.036** 013 —.059** EA 


Nore. — Model fit statistics of this equation included in the fit statistics presented in table 4. 


* See text, n. 11, for data source. 
* P<.05. 

Së Beem, 

*** Bet. 
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TABLE 4 


WAGE REGIME: LOGGED WAGES OF ADULTS WHO RETURN TO SCHOOL 


WOMEN 





Parameter 
VARIABLE Estimate 
Constant Sege Age oh duckies secunae’ 370 
AGO” eege AE NEEN eg .004 
Social origins: 
Fathér’s kb, See cscs SEN See .0006 
Mother’s schooling `... —.008 
Ascriptive status: 
African-American ................ceeseeeeee —.020 
Hispanic -066 
Other race vs. white .049 
Native-born 140* 
Human capital and school effects: 
Years of school at Ist job ..............665 .073*** 
High school diploma at Ist job .......... 032 
A.D. degree at Ist job... -058 
B.A. degree at Ist job ..................0.- -112 
Advanced degree at ist job vs. no high 
School: < RE E EEST .439 
Work timeouts prior to school 
TeeDITY Ae dE dE E .039 
Work experience prior to school 
reentry: siers oeenn Edge .001* 
Chronic health condition onset prior to 
Pst Jobe eae E ee VERES —.047 
Additional years of schooling after 
school reentry `... .062*** 
Acquired A.D. degree after school reen- 
EE ege —.033 
Acquired B.A. degree after school reen- 
EE 169** 
Acquired professional/graduate degree 
after school reentry `... —.046 
Postschool reentry work experience ...... 002*** 
Time (months) from school exit to wave 
| intervie W 2 ee vk ANEN ENKEN de SEN sees —.0001 
African-American x high school di- 
ploma at Ist job... 048 
African-American x A.D. degree at Ist 
JOD. te cane eas EE EE —.094 
African-American x B.A. or higher de- 
gree at Ist fob ENN 014 
Adult life course: 
No. of children at wave 1 ................ —.026 
Divorced/separated at wave 1 ............ .006 
Married at wave 1 .............eeccee neues 033 
Widow vs. single at wave 
A ege gene Mu E dE EN 146 
Urban/regional labor market: 
Northeast .............ceceseseeeeeeee eee ees 0001 
EE —.104* 


.296 


029 


.0005 


.285 


.016 


.037 


.063 


074 
.0003 


.00004 


122 
337 
205 
014 
056 
048 
364 


045 
041 


MEN 


Parameter 
Estimate 


1,197*** 
.009 


.0005 
.002 


—.010 
—.129 
.114 
—.019 
.022 
.039 
456%% 
.216** 
334 
—.024 
.0004 
—.311 
.021 
041 
101 


12 
.0009 


—.0001 
.002 

—.457 
054 
013 
108 
.196*** 


357 


045 
055 


SE 


.292 
.006 


.0009 
.009 


.099 
093 
188 
.068 
.016 
058 
-104 
.083 
.238 
041 
.0006 
647 
019 
045 
.07 


082 
0005 


.0001 
118 
43 
413 
.018 
.07 
052 
361 


056 
.049 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


WoMEN MEN 
Parameter Parameter 
VARIABLE : Estimate SE Estimate SE 
North central vs. west ............0ceeeees —.095* 041 039 05 
Metro area EEN 172 *** 041 .147** .045 
Wage fag 25 age Ee Va cetseus .071 .202 .047 .093 
Wage flag 3 seniste aata aeae —.395** 13 —.176 126 
Wage flag 4 oo... eee eee Seet — 315 *** 052 —.171 .09 
Wage flag 5 .....nonuenessessesescoresessereree —.278*E* 084 —.688*** 086 
GO) GAN EN dE Ve dee ENRE 494 ee .0046 511*** .004 
E Tu EE .162 .107 .063 ER 
OL) EEN Ekigkeég .007 A9R*** .006 
Ia WEE EE 155 .099 —.065 131 
Log likelihood `... —3,941.001 —2,713.412 
GE A 3,663 2,810 
* See text, n. 11, for data source. 
+ P<.05.- 
zë P< Ol, 
wee Pe O01. 


discourages reentry in a monotonic fashion, as would be predicted by the 
credentialing variant of human capital theory. A baccalaureate (sheepskin) 
degree and postsecondary degrees in general appear to be stopping points 
rather than stepping-stones to further education. High school diplomas 
also do not promote reentry, but other specific degree thresholds do in- 
fluence it, although with gender-specific effects. Female associate and 
vocational school graduates are significantly less likely to return to school 
than women without high school diplomas; this is not the case for men. 

Other findings are also consistent with the greater relative advantage 
of adult entrants when compared to nonentrants: entrants have experi- 
enced less labor market turbulence (e.g., fewer spells of job search and 
employment). On the other hand, more job experience reduces the prob- 
ability of school reentry, but this is not surprising since “good jobs” that 
provide some measure of job security also tend to provide the on-the-job 
training opportunities that may obviate the need for further schooling 
(Kalleberg 1996; Knoke and Kalleberg 1994; see Hodson, Hooks, and 
Rieble 1992). 

Consistent with both cumulative dis/advantage hypotheses, an early 
postsecondary transition redùces the probability of a later return to school 
in adulthood, net of level of schooling and sheepskin effects. This early 
timing effect holds, even after controlling for social origins, ascription, 
and the life events that may precipitate educational discontinuities and 
“off-time” educational careers. Life events that promote adult school re- 
entry include a young age of labor market entry for men and women, 
having a child early in life for women, and military experience for men. 
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The ascriptive effects results present three unanticipated findings: (1) 
Nonnative women and men are more likely than their native counterparts 
to return to school as adults; (2) African-American women are more likely 
than white women to return to school as adults; (3) Hispanic men and 
women are as likely as non-Hispanic white men and women to return to 
school as adults. Reentry probabilities also increase with age, although 
women’s probability of returning to school reveals a nonlinear increase 
that slows with age. The relationships between ascription and adult school 
entry, although gender-specific, illustrate the importance of extending the 
school attainment process into adulthood and the potential educational 
timing effects in stratification research. 

In sum, early postsecondary entry and a completed degree at formal 
labor market entry are resources that decrease the likelihood of returning 
to school in adulthood. The likelihood of returning is increased by fewer 
job changes, more years of schooling (as distinct from degrees), and rel- 
atively advantaged social origins. These findings suggest that relatively 
advantaged adults with educational deficiencies or unfinished aspirations, 
including the lack of a baccalaureate degree, return to school. Their social 
origins suggest that they are following a path of delayed advantage. 

However, this delayed path also includes workers, such as minorities, 
who are typically considered to be disadvantaged and who are less likely 
to have completed postsecondary degrees at regular job entry (as shown 
in table 1). Research shows that members of these subgroups are more 
likely to experience discrimination and disrupted life course work patterns. 
Human capital theorists note that, as adults, they have a shorter time to 
recoup school investments. Yet they appear to be exceptionally “forward- 
looking” in the pursuit of adult school attainment. Signaling theory sug- 
gests that this reflects the expectation of higher wages. With this in mind, 
we now turn to the estimation of wage gains from the timing and level 
of schooling. 


THE PATHWAY OF NO SCHOOL REENTRY: UNEQUAL WAGE 
RETURNS TO SCHOOLING BY RACE 


The potential wage regime for adults who do not return to school after 
taking a first regular job is shown in table 3. Social origins do not predict 
adult wages. Rather, nonreturnees’ wages are indirectly influenced by 
premarket social selection into schooling. However, school-wage effects 
differ by race, as indicated by interaction terms. The education coeffi- 


14 Because of the small number of African-Americans who have degrees higher than 
B.A.s at first job entry, the interaction tests B.A. or higher degree by race. 
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cients (main effects) estimate school-wage effects and show significant and 
monotonically increasing returns to higher degrees for white women and 
men, and to years of schooling for all men. These findings suggest that 
men’s level of school attainment and degrees have payoffs commensurate 
with human capital; for women, only degrees are associated with higher 
wages. African-Americans, however, do not receive the same wage benefits 
for degrees as whites. 

For example, white women with high school diplomas earn 14% more 
than white women high school noncompleters. With vocational/A.D. de- 
grees they earn 33% more, with baccalaureate degrees 64% more, and 
with professional or higher degrees 122% more.’* Comparably, among 
white men: high school graduates earn 8% more in hourly wages than 
do high school dropouts (reference category). Vocational/A.D. graduates 
earn 24% more, B.A. graduates 33% more, and professional and higher 
degree graduates 72% more. However, t-tests of the African-American x 
high school coefficients in both equations allow us to conclude that 
African-American men and women with high school diplomas do not get 
gains comparable to those of whites with this degree. The negative co- 
efficients indicate that wage returns are lower for African-Americans with 
high school diplomas, compared to African-American noncompleters, than 
for white high school completers versus noncompleters. Fast-track 
African-American men and women with A.D. degrees or vocational de- 
grees (vs. high school noncompleters) get potentially greater wage returns 
for these degrees relative to whites, although the increase is a questionable 
gain in substantive terms. When returns are compared between bacca- 
laureate and higher degree holders versus those without degrees, African- 
American men have similar and African-American women have lower 
wage gains relative to their white counterparts. 

Even after controlling for:work experience and competing midlife role 
obligations, other unequal returns to degree by race emerge among non- 
returnees, indicating a greater disadvantage for African-Americans with 
the highest and lowest educational credentials. African-American men 
with B.A. degrees earn about 25% more and white men 33% more than 
their ethnic counterparts without diplomas or degrees (table 5, brackets). 
African-American women with B.A. or higher degrees can expect to earn 
about 31% higher wages than their ethnic counterparts without high 
school diplomas, but white women with B.A. degrees earn 64% more than 


15 Regressions of the natural log of earnings on predictors allows the coefficients of 
continuous variables to be interpreted as a percent change in the wage for a unit 
change in the predictor. A formula of exp[6 — 0.5 Var (@)] — 1 is applied to all dummy 
variable coefficient estimates (6) reported in the text and in table 5 to allow this 
interpretation (Kennedy 1981). 
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TABLE 5 
DIFFERENTIAL IMPACTS OF EDUCATION ON WAGES WITHIN RACE: NONRETURNEES TO 
EDUCATION 
WHITES AFRICAN-AMERICANS 
Females Males Females Males 
High school diploma vs. no high 
school diploma `... .134** DÉI" —.118 —.118 
[.143] [.084} Lu [.111] 
(.034) (.045)* (.105) (.108) 
A.D./vocational degree vs. no high 
school diploma ................... .290** .218* .292** .219** 
[.336] [.244] [.339] [.245] 
‘ (.070) (.093) (.070) (.093) 
B.A. or higher degree vs. no high 
school diploma ................... AOTEE .288** .267** .228** 
[643] [.334] [.306] [.252] 
(071) (.087) (.077) (.120) 
Graduate/professional degree vs. 
no high school diploma ......... -796** 541** 
[1.216] [.718] 
(.133) (.131) 





* Coefficient(s) from table 3. 

> Coefficient(s) with Kennedy adjustment. 

© SEs. SEs for whites from table 3. African-American SEs calculated from table 3 as: [Var(B,,) + 
Var (B bax rac) + 2 Cov (BpaB gax raced]. 

* P<.05. 

ae P01 


white women without high school diplomas. The wage difference between 
African-Americans with B.A. degrees and African-Americans without 
high school diplomas is narrower, on average, than the wage difference 
between whites with B.A. degrees and whites without high school diplo- 
mas, a pattern that reveals wage compression for African-American 
nonreturnees. 

Although wage gains exist for African-American men and women with 
A.D. and higher degrees (versus African-Americans with no high school 
degree), as noted in the discussion based on table 1, advantaged early 
selection into postsecondary school also occurs. Most African-American 
nonreturnees will not benefit from the relatively higher within-race returns 
to postsecondary degrees because their average level of educational at- 
tainment upon entering the first regular job is clustered around having 
a high school diploma or less. African-American men without high school 
diplomas can expect to earn, on average, about 12% less than white males 
of similar educational status. 

Other wage determinants for nonreturnees include life course and geo- 
graphic labor market effects. Life course influences differ by gender: each 
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child reduces men’s wages by about 31% but reduces women’s wages by 
127%. On the other hand, some life course events have significant effects 
regardless of gender: for example, widowhood is associated with higher 
wages for men and women, perhaps because both genders focus on work 
roles or because high earners of both sexes postpone remarriage. 


THE PATHWAY OF SCHOOL REENTRY: UNEQUAL WAGE RETURNS 
TO SCHOOLING BY TIMING 


One important question we raise is whether early dis/advantage accu- 
mulates to shape later-life attainments. Table 4 presents the effects of the 
theoretically relevant variables on the (logged) hourly wages of returnees. 
First of all, we find that a different mix of factors influences the wages 
of adults who return to education compared to nonreturnees. The differ- 
ences in school-wage effects by race disappear among adult returnees, 
leaving only minimal ascription effects (nativity for women) on wages. 
Therefore, we reject the hypotheses that propose direct effects of social 
origins and ascription on wages in the wage regime that accounts for late 
timing of education. 

Although social origins and race are not significant in this wage regime, 
wage differentials related to degrees and to the timing of credentials 
emerge strongly. The early timing hypothesis is supported. The degrees 
that men obtain prior to a first regular job have the greatest impact on 
later-life wages. But newly acquired A.D. degrees, vocational certifica- 
tions, or even new graduate or professional degrees do not significantly 
increase the hourly wages of men or women who return to school. In- 
terestingly, among the premarket education variables, only years of school- 
ing affects women’s wages, while the presence or absence of any pre- 
market postsecondary degree has little potential wage effect. This finding 
has implications for ‘signaling theories that attribute employer behavior 
to a sheepskin effect; at least in the case of women workers, questions 
remain regarding employers’ attributions of educational attainment in 
determining wages. A related question raised by these results is whether 
women make use of premarket credentials when they take jobs. In con- 
trast, the degrees that men obtain prior to first job entry have the greatest 
impact on later-life wages. Men’s early A.D. or vocational track degrees 
are rewarded, and men’s hourly wages increase by 24%, on average, for 
bachelor’s degrees earned prior to labor market entry, relative to the wages 
of non—high school graduates (reference category). 

Delayed attainment in some postsecondary school tracks, especially new 
A.D. degrees and vocational certifications (or even new professional de- 
grees), does not appear to merit wage premiums for men or women. 
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However, women who return to school receive significant wage gains from 
new baccalaureate degrees and for each new year of later-life school 
attendance. 

In all, what emerges is a cumulative divergence in wage gains by ed- 
ucational credential and timing. These patterns are displayed graphically 
for women and men in figures 1 and 2, respectively." Figure 1 compares 
five wage trajectories in two potential wage regimes. Two are “fast-track” 
wage trajectories from table 3, in which African-American and white 
females move early and continuously from high school to graduate pro- 
fessional degrees (18 years) prior to job entry, showing wage gains at each 
point along the way for those in this pathway according to completed 
years/degrees. Three wage trajectories are delayed pathways from table 
4: one in which women high school graduates return to gain A.D. or 
vocational degrees, one in which women high school graduates return to 
gain B.A. degrees, and one in which women college graduates return for 
graduate degrees (calculated as two years beyond the BA) 

The small value of the years of schooling coefficient and the large ` 
sheepskin dummy coefficients in the women’s “fast-track” equations (table 
3) produce a “stepped” wage function, in which fast-track wages jump to 
higher levels with each incremental degree. In contrast, with delayed 
attainment, only those women who return for B.A. degrees get significant 
wage boosts from their new degrees. The early timing hypothesis holds 
without exception for women. Why don’t women who earn delayed A.D. 
or graduate degrees achieve the boost in wages that these higher creden- 
tials bring to fast-tracking women? We suspect these wage effects may 
reflect the gendered occupational mix of jobs. Women may need additional 
degrees to stay in the same career jobs or may get degrees for gains other 
than wages: better hours, more work duty flexibility/control, or higher 
quality surroundings. Or, new A.D., vocational, or graduate degrees may 
bring little reward in the face of wage ceilings or low pay because of 
gender-based occupational and/or firm segregation. 

“Fast-track” men (fig. 2) also win wage gains for each new degree, and 
especially for new B.A. and graduate degrees. However, delayed advan- 
tage is more evident here: men who return to school for B.A. or A.D. 
degrees earn higher wages, especially as compared to fast-track white 
males with some college (non-B.A. degree) attainment. However, of 
African-American men only those on the fast-track who hold professional 


‘6 The figures are based on calculations using information drawn from tables 3 and A 
to estimate the expected lifetime school-logged wage trajectories of men and women, 
adjusted by race. Equation intercepts, coefficients of educational degrees attained, and 
the years of school coefficients multiplied by the relevant values of years of schooling 
are summed for the figures. The Kennedy (1981) adjustment is applied where relevant. 
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degrees earn commensurate. high wages. Both figures show steep slopes 
of wage inequality and cumulative gains, rooted in early and high at- 
tainment and shaped by ascription. Our wage data are not longitudinal, 
but other evidence suggests that intracohort wage differentials increase 
over middle-to-later life in a cumulative fashion (Crystal et al. 1992; 
O’Neill 1990). 

The wages of adults who return to school do not strongly reflect com- 
peting life course roles, with the exception that marriage is associated 
with a higher wage, for men. The wages of women and men in this wage 
regime are not reduced by childbearing. The school/wage equation error 
terms are not correlated in any of the models. The use of a less restricted, 
exogenous switching model—a special case of the more general endoge- 
nous mover-stayer form where schooling decisions are made indepen- 
dently of expected earnings—would also be appropriate. In this simpler 
case, the wage regimes still: exist; one wage regime still applies if indi- 
viduals do not return to school, and another applies for individuals who 
do return to school (Greene 1998). 


DISCUSSION 


The formal equality provided by [educational competition]. . . 
merely transforms privilege into merit, since it allows the in- 
fluence of social origins to operate, though through more secret 
channels. . . . [What emerges is] greater intragroup heteroge- 
neity over time mediated and compounded by institutionalized 
processes. (Bourdieu and Passeron 1979, p. 68) 


Wage attainment research focuses on the level of schooling as a main 
predictor of wage outcomes.: However, most studies truncate samples to 
young ages in the third decade of life. Education, observed in this way, 
generally creates a “before-after” illusion of an age-graded phase of the 
life course. This has been recognized by Vincent Tinto as the “persistence” 
model of uninterrupted postsecondary school participation and comple- 
tion. Variant educational careers that result from delays or interruptions, 
or are tied to alternative nonacademic (vocational) tracks, are routinely 
selected out of traditional analyses, by default. The exclusion of late 
postsecondary entrants and returnees ignores a significant portion of what 
Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron would identify as a “secret 
channel” of human capital production: the temporal and institutional al- 
locative selection processes that organize the race for school and wage 
attainment. The censoring of variant pathways also limits our under- 
standing of how wage attainment is shaped by a complex mix of premarket 
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social advantage, ascription, and selective exposure to resources across 
stratified educational tracks. 

That wage inequality rose in the post-1970 U.S. economy is no longer 
a subject of debate (Danziger and Gottschalk 1993). That baccalaureate 
and higher degrees constitute the major pathway to wages is also not a 
matter of dispute. However, as we show, high earners in the late 1980s 
are differentiated not only by their attained educational level, but also 
by the timing of their educational attainment. The most advantaged men 
and women in our sample had parental social and economic resources 
that facilitated entry into high-quality postsecondary school tracks early 
in life for their children or contingently enabled their children to persist 
in schooling long enough to earn baccalaureate and higher degrees prior 
to market entry: This sequence provides age-graded job entry into in- 
creasingly competitive occupational tracks of secure employment and 
wage advancement in a competitive, heated economy (Rosenbaum 1979). 
As such, this process is sequential and cumulative in its effects on wage 
gains. The relatively lower wage gains for African-American men with 
fast track, nonprofessional degrees presents the only exception to this 
generalization. 

We uncover an additional and related pattern of delayed advantage, 
which may partially explain the rising adult school rates. Delayed ad- 
vantage indicates that some wage inequality may decline over time. That 
is, wage inequality can decrease in a compensatory fashion through de- 
layed human capital accumulation; this is especially true for women who 
return for baccalaureate degrees. However, if the adults who return to 
school lack credentials, they nevertheless have some premarket socioeco- 
nomic advantages that exert lingering, positive effects on the probabilities 
of returning to school. This is a substantively important finding (Cameron 
and Heckman 1998). A long-standing social science finding is that parental 
social resources are implicated in adult life chances; it is now important 
to examine the mechanisms that link individuals to social structure and 
stratification processes (Breiger 1995). Our research reveals how parental 
resources, adolescent life events, life course timing, and postsecondary 
educational tracking are intricately intertwined to influence educational 
continuity and wage outcomes. 

Ascription effects on adult schooling and the school-wage relationship 
stand out, both in their presence (i.e., the direct race effects in the non- 
returnee equation) and absence Oe, the lack of direct race effects in the 
returnee equation). Consistent with previous research, we find that mem- 

. bers of disadvantaged status groups follow variant premarket educational 
careers—distinguished by delayed postsecondary transition timing and 
lower quality school programs—that are more (not less) likely to include 
schooling reentry of some kind as adults. Gender, race/ethnicity, and non- 
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nativity act as compensatory forces in reentry probabilities. Delayed ad- 
vantage, through the later addition of human capital, can lead to relative 
improvement in midlife wage outcomes. Women who return to school can 
expect to earn more than if they do not return, because they receive wage 
increments for years of additional schooling, even in the absence of B.A. 
degrees. Also, ethnic minorities of both genders do not earn less 
than whites for the same credentials (a risk that fast-tracking African- 
Americans face) when they do return to school. We might speculate that 
the costs of not reentering are higher for women and minorities (and all 
persons) who do not take the fast track to educational attainment but 
still have the long-standing resources to succeed. This finding is consistent 
with signaling variants of human capital theory and our wage findings. 
But although signaling theory implicitly supports a hypothesis of ascrip- 
tive disadvantages (the higher cost for women and ethnic minorities of 
high-quality signals) it is silent about the mechanisms through which 
higher costs are extracted and why they exist at all. 

Moreover, even if wages increase with adult schooling, it is not clear 
how truly compensatory these wage gains are since we cannot fully mea- 
sure the true costs of adult reentry with these data. Also pathways of 
cumulative disadvantage are distinct possibilities for some members of 
ascriptive subgroups, in spite of early educational attainment or even adult 
reentry. Fast-track African-Americans with high school, baccalaureate, 
and even higher degrees, women with new A.D. or vocational certifica- 
tions, and women in late-entry professional tracks are penalized, or at 
least not rewarded, for school attainment. As such, the payoffs to edu- 
cation are not straightforward but reflect complex interactions of gender, 
race-ethnicity, and specific educational pathway. Further study is war- 
ranted here as well. Adult education serves as a compensatory pathway 
but with limitations. Perhaps aspects of variant pathways in themselves 
contribute to lower attainment in adulthood for some. This finding un- 
derscores the value of examining the extended educational career. 

The recent upward trend in educational participation at midlife is likely 
to continue for reasons beyond the potential midlife improvement in wage 
outcomes. The market and life course processes that propelled this cohort 
into early or variant paths of delayed postsecondary entry do not appear 
to have significantly abated. The wage premium accorded to the bacca- 
laureate degree in U.S. labor markets, when coupled with growing, cross- 
cyclical job insecurity across occupational levels, raises the opportunity 
costs of lower educational attainment. Demographic factors are also likely 
to propel more adults into educational reentry. Marital and parental status 
transitions have changed in their incidence and frequency over the life 
course, affecting educational and work career transitions. Increases in 
active life expectancy, which refers to the projected increase in disability- 
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free years in the life span, may increase the length of work careers beyond 
the ages observed among recent cohorts of early retirees. Similarly, the 
growth of the nonnative population in the labor force, who, in our equa- 
tions, are significantly more likely to enter schooling in adulthood, pro- 
vides still another pool of adult students attempting to fit into the 21st- 
century U.S. economy. 

A general implication of our findings for life course theory is that the 
underlying assumption of the triphasic industrial life course, predicated 
on a Strict age-graded sequence of social roles allocating education to the 
young, work and family to adults, and leisure to old age, limits our ca- 
pacity to capture the extent of variability in lives and the implications of 
variability on life outcomes. The association of education with early life 
may be the most resistant component of the triphasic model. Despite the 
variance documented in such life course patterns as work or parenthood 
during adolescence, family caregiving in old age, divorce after empty nest 
transitions, and postretirement employment, models of stratification con- 
tinue to adhere to an age-differentiated educational role. The fine-grained 
patterning of the educational career provided by this study suggests we 
have more to learn about interdependent role transitions across the life 
course. 

The enduring effects of social origins and ascribed statuses on educa- 
tional transitions in adulthood are starkly evident. Childhood socioeco- 
nomic status has long-term effects that are not completely reduced by 
adult strategies to improve human capital. This may not bode well for 
subsequent cohorts of children. These findings have policy implications. 
First, given the evidence that some childhood social class differences can- 
not be completely overcome or compensated for by later life course cir- 
cumstances, the transfer of social resources targeting to children must be 
increased. Second, compensatory pathways are also evident, such that 
many persons who belong to status groups usually considered to be dis- 
advantaged follow pathways of human capital acquisition through adult 
schooling. To the extent that equality of access to human capital is a social 
good, and marginal wage benefits exist, public sponsorship of policies that 
increase access to adult education and target the least advantaged is also 
warranted. Finally, “the most advantaged of the disadvantaged” appear 
to return to school as adults. However, persons who emerge as “advan- 
taged” do not fall into easily identifiable or homogeneous status groupings. 
Social policies that assure equitable rewards for skills and educational 
achievement across status groups are here desirable. If education is or- 
ganized and increasingly subsidized as an age-integrated institution, then 
the opportunity structure for life course mobility may yet increase well- 
being across life domains. 
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Using data from 1994-95 third-wave interviews, this study tests 
whether Kohn and Schooler’s findings (based on 1964 and 1974 
interviews) that self-directed occupational conditions increase in- 
tellectual functioning and self-directed orientations hold when the 
respondents are 20 years older. Results confirm that even late in life 
self-directedness of work continues to affect intellectual functioning 
and self-directedness of orientation. These psychological character- 
istics, in turn, affect social-structural position in ways that increase 
disparities between the:advantaged and disadvantaged. From a his- 
torical and societal perspective, the findings suggest that the occu- 
pational self-directedness of a society’s workers may affect its social 
norms, values, and modes of production. 


This article examines the endurance, as people grow older, of the social- 
psychological processes underlying the findings that “jobs that facilitate 
occupational self-direction increase . . . intellectual flexibility and pro- 
mote a self-directed orientation to self and to society; jobs that limit 
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occupational self-direction decrease . . . intellectual flexibility and pro- 
mote a conformist orientation to self and to society” (Kohn and Schooler 
1983, p. 152). Establishing such continuing psychological effects of oc- 
cupational conditions is clearly of direct interest to those concerned with 
understanding how the environment affects psychological functioning. 
From a more clearly sociological perspective, because individuals’ posi- 
tions in the social structures of their societies are central determinants of 
the environmental conditions they face and choose (Kohn and Schooler 
1983; Kohn and Slomczynski 1990; Merton 1957), the psychological effects 
of such social-structurally determined environmental conditions are of 
direct theoretical relevance. Confirming the existence and endurance of 
these psychological effects of occupational conditions would provide an 
important clue to understanding the origins of differences in self-directed 
orientations and intellectual functioning among individuals located at 
different social structural locations. Furthermore, there is reason to believe 
that the pattern of distribution of self-directed orientations and intellectual 
functioning within a given society may well come to affect both the culture 
and social structure of that society. Documenting the enduring effects of 
intellectually demanding, self-directed work on the intellectual function- 
ing and personality attributes of individuals throughout the life course 
would significantly facilitate understanding of both the effects of social- 
structurally influenced environmental conditions on individuals and how 
these effects on individuals may in turn affect their societies. Although 
the psychological and sociological implications of such findings are densely 
intertwined, it is probably heuristically simpler to begin by discussing 
them separately. 


THE EFFECTS OF SELF-DIRECTED WORK ON THE INDIVIDUAL: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Besides extending the applicability of empirical conclusions from earlier 
studies (e.g., Kohn and Schooler 1983), finding that, even well into the 
life span, doing intellectually demanding, self-directed work increases peo- 
ple’s intellectual functioning would add important further evidence to the 
large body of research from a wide range of disciplines—including animal- 
based neurobiology studies (Bennett et al. 1979; Kempermann, Kuhn, and 
Gage 1997)that ties exposure to the cognitive demands of complex en- 
vironments to increased intellectual functioning throughout the life course 
and across species. 

Schooler (1984, 19905) presents both a review of the evidence and a 
rough-hewn theory of the psychological mechanisms underlying the effects 
of environmental complexity on psychological functioning. According to 
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this theory, the complexity of an individual’s environment is defined by 
its stimulus and demand characteristics. The more diverse the stimuli, 
the greater the number of decisions required and the greater the number 
of considerations to be taken into account in making these decisions, the 
more ill defined and apparently contradictory the contingencies, the more 
complex the environment. To the degree that such an environment re- 
wards cognitive effort, individuals should be motivated to develop their 
intellectual capacities and to generalize the resulting cognitive processes 
to other situations. To the extent that such environments reward initiative 
and independent judgment, they should foster a generalized individual- 
istic orientation favoring self-directedness rather than conformity to ex- 
ternal authority. On the other hand, cognitive processes and behaviors 
that are adaptive in complex environments may not be adaptive in simpler 
ones. Simple environments may not provide sufficient rewards for the 
expenditure of effort needed to insure the development or continuance of 
relatively high levels of cognitive functioning. Consequently, continued 
exposure to relatively simple environments may result in a decrement in 
intellectual functioning and self-directed orientation in keeping with the 
low level of environmental demand. 

Demonstrating that environmental conditions continue to affect peo- 
ple’s intellectual functioning throughout their lives also provides evidence 
against those who argue that levels of such functioning are basically 
determined by biological factors (e.g., Herrnstein and Murray 1994). Find- 
ing that self-directed occupational conditions continue to have a positive 
effect on intellectual functioning in older individuals despite neuropsy- 
chobiological effects of aging (Schooler, Caplan, and Oates 1998) would 
also be important for our understanding of the human aging process. 

It is possible that older individuals may be more adversely affected 
than younger ones by the greater intellectual demands associated with 
relatively higher levels of occupational self-direction (Kohn and Schooler 
1983). If cognitive speed (Salthouse 1991) and/or working memory (Bad- 
deley 1986) decline with age, one might predict that older workers would 
react particularly poorly to such intellectually demanding environmental 
conditions. Still, it could be argued that the very existence of such deficits 
might make it more important for older rather than younger individuals 
to be in environments that demand that they continue to practice and 
develop their intellectual skills. 

Finding that occupational conditions similarly continue to affect core 
beliefs about self and society would argue against the views of those who 
hold that such values and beliefs are pretty firmly set early in life by some 
combination of biological predisposition (e.g., Martin and Jardine 1986; 
Rowe 1994) and/or early experience (e.g., Kasser, Koestner, and Lekes 
2002). 
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As for how occupational self-direction might affect self-directed ori- 
entations in later stages of the life course, prior empirical findings and 
theoretical discussions led to often contradictory hypotheses (see Schooler 
and Oates 2001). There is the possibility that age brings an increase in 
wisdom, defined as including relativism of values and priorities and the 
recognition and management of uncertainty (Baltes and Staudinger 2000). 
There is the contention that adherence to traditional values generally 
increases with age (Blanchard-Fields et al. 2001). There is the “aging 
stability” hypothesis suggesting that as individuals age their orientations 
toward themselves and others become progressively less volatile and re- 
sponsive to social structural factors such as job conditions (Glenn 1980; 
Mortimer and Finch 1986). 

One argument for the aging stability thesis hinges on the assumption 
that the more recent the role acquisition, the more susceptible the role’s 
incumbent to the effects of environmental forces (Van Mannen and Schien 
1979). This perspective implies that the dimensions of occupational self- 
direction should have a more pronounced effect on self-directed orien- 
tations at earlier stages of workers’ careers, when they are younger. Al- 
ternatively, “encountering the same job conditions over time” might 
“engender an increasing and cumulative psychological effect” (Mortimer 
and Finch 1986, p. 230). This view is consistent with an increase in the 
psychological centrality of work as individuals age. It implies a concom- 
itant strengthening of the effect of occupational self-directedness on self- 
directed orientations over time. Set against all of these theoretical positions 
that posit changing effects of occupational self-direction on self-directed 
orientations as people age is the possibility that such effects do not change 
with age. Such a possibility implies that the “lessons” people learn from 
the work that they do are unaffected by how old they are. 


THE EFFECTS OF SELF-DIRECTED WORK ON THE INDIVIDUAL: 
SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Establishing that occupational self-direction has a positive effect on in- 
tellectual functioning would raise the possibility of the development over 
time of a feedback loop between a society’s modes of production and 
socioeconomic operation, on the one hand, and the intellectual functioning 
of its members, on the other. Societies whose modes of production and 
socioeconomic operation increase the degree to which their members do 
self-directed work might be expected to have a relatively high portion of 
their members functioning at high intellectual levels. Such an increased 
level of individual intellectual functioning might well lead to more effec- 
tive modes of production. 
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Finding that the experience of occupational self-direction leads to self- 
directed orientations to self and society would raise the possibility that 
the degree to which the modes of production within a society promote 
occupational self-direction may come to affect the level of individualism 
of that society’s cultural norms. Here too, there may develop, over time, 
a feedback loop between the individualistic values of a society’s members 
and that society’s modes of production and socioeconomic operation. 

There has been a wide range of sociological theorizing that individu- 
alism, through one process or another, encourages economic development. 
This notion, of course, is core to Weber’s argument in the debate about 
the importance of the Protestant ethic to the growth of Western capitalism 
(Tawney 1963; Weber 1958). Goldstone (1987) argued that technical and 
economic progress is dependent on individuals’ being open to innovation, 
pluralism, and risk taking. He attributed the historical economic stag- 
nation of a wide range of countries to the intolerance of innovation re- 
sulting from a “suppression of alternatives and emphasis on internal cul- 
tural orthodoxy” (Goldstone 1987, p. 132). To the degree that self-directed 
orientations loosen one’s ties to and concerns about the social groups to 
which one belongs (Macfarlane 1978; Schooler 1990a), individuals strongly 
interested in their own success may also be more willing to engage in 
potentially lucrative risky ventures than would those constrained by con- 
cerns over the repercussions of their actions to the social groups with 
which they identify. In addition, such persons may be freer to act without 
concern for the constraints that such group ties impose, providing for 
greater flexibility in both the geographical movement and occupational 
behavior of workers. 

The connection between self-directed individualistic orientations and 
economic development is, however, far from seamless. Such orientations 
apparently characterize both preliterate immediate-return hunter-gatherer 
societies (Woodburn 1982) and subarctic hunting societies (Ridington 
1988). In neither case did self-directed individualistic orientations lead to 
economic development. Nor do the orientations and values that individ- 
uals within a society derive from their work experiences necessarily have 
a relatively immediate effect on their society’s norms. Many factors, in- 
cluding the effectiveness of the institutions shielding a given society’s 
established norms from change, can affect the degree and speed of this 
process. That said, the possibility that a society’s norms might be influ- 
enced by orientations and by values that individuals derive from their 
work remains distinctly plausible (see Cohen [2001] for an extensive re- 
view of such hypotheses). For more elaborated discussions of the nature 
of the processes that may be involved, see Schooler (1990a, 19985). 
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THE 1994-95 FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


Although the Kohn-Schooler findings that occupational self-direction in- 
creases Self-directedness of orientation and intellectual functioning are 
consistent when tested across gender and industrialized societies, there 
were several interrelated reasons for testing the continued validity of these 
findings on the Kohn-Schooler 1974 sample after the passage of 20 years. 
The primary reason was to ascertain whether the effects of occupational 
self-direction on intellectual functioning and self-directed orientations to 
self and society remain relatively consistent over a more extended period 
of time than had been previously established—a period during which the 
sample moved to later stages of their work careers and life courses. As 
discussed above, there are plausible reasons to hypothesize that each of 
the three possible relationships with age might occur—the effects of oc- 
cupational self-direction on intellectual functioning and self-directed ori- 
entations to self and society might increase, decrease, or remain the same 
with age. In order to evaluate these possibilities we use structural equation 
modeling (SEM) in analyses that include the 1994—95 wave of interview 
data to examine whether and how the relevant parameters may change 
in the younger and older segments of our sample. 

Other findings from two earlier articles (Schooler, Mulatu, and Oates 
1999; Schooler and Mulatu 2001) using data from the 1994—95 survey are 
relevant to the present article’s concern with the socioenvironmental de- 
terminants of intellectual functioning. Using longitudinal data and full- 
information reciprocal effects SEM (in which the measurement and causal 
parameters of the model are estimated simultaneously), Schooler and Mu- 
latu (2001) found that carrying out complex, intellectually demanding 
leisure time activities improves intellectual functioning among older 
adults, whether or not they are employed. Using longitudinal data and 
two-step reciprocal effects SEM modeling, in which the measurement and 
causal parameters are estimated separately, Schooler et al. (1999) found 
evidence that intellectual functioning and substantively complex paid 
work continue to reciprocally affect each other even in older workers. 

In the present article we expand these earlier findings in a number of 
important ways. Substantively, we enlarge the set of psychological vari- 
ables beyond intellectual functioning to include self-directed orientation. 
In doing so, we broaden the scope of our psychological variables to test 
the continuing validity as people age of both aspects of the central Kohn- 
Schooler hypothesis about the effects of occupational self-direction—that 
it increases intellectual functioning and self-directed orientations. 

As in earlier articles from this research program (Kohn and Schooler 
1983; Schooler et al. 1999), our causal assessments involve the use of 
nonrecursive reciprocal effects models to estimate the degree to which a 
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correlation found between an occupational condition and a psychological 
characteristic reflects the effect of the job on that psychological charac- 
teristic—as compared to the degree to which having that characteristic 
affects the likelihood of getting or keeping the job in question (see Farkas 
et al. 1997). 

The present article differs markedly from our earlier examination of 
the causal connections between substantively complex paid work and 
intellectual functioning both in content and methodology (Schooler et al. 
1999). In terms of content, we use the second-order latent factor occu- 
pational self-direction to assess the causal connection between self-di- 
rected work and intellectual functioning. This factor represents a distinctly 
broader concept than substantive complexity, the measure of complex 
work we examined earlier. Occupational self-direction not only includes 
the job’s substantive complexity, but also its routinization and closeness 
of supervision. The present article thus more fully matches the concep- 
tualization of self-directed work that underlies the Kohn and Schooler 
(1983) theoretical conceptualization. Although, as Kohn and Schooler 
(1983) note, substantive complexity is a centrally important condition for 
occupational self-direction, workers cannot exercise occupational self- 
direction if they are closely supervised. Similarly if the work is so rou- 
tinized that “it does not allow a variety of approaches, the possibilities 
for exercising initiative, thought and judgment are seriously limited. . . . 
No one of these conditions is definitional of occupational self-direction. 
Together, though, the three job conditions largely determine how much 
self-direction men [and women] can exercise in their work” (Kohn and 
Schooler 1983, p. 22). 

Methodologically, the SEM ‘approach we employ here is also technically 
different from what we used earlier (Schooler et al. 1999) to evaluate the 
potential reciprocal effects between the substantive complexity of work 
and intellectual functioning. In the latter we used two-step reciprocal 
effects modeling exclusively. In the present article, in order to confirm 
our central hypotheses about the continued existence of reciprocal effects 
between occupational self-direction, on the one hand, and intellectual 
functioning and self-directed orientations on the other, we first used a 
one-step full-information approach, which some see as more rigorous and 
appropriate (e.g., Fornell and Yi 1992; but see also Joreskog et al. 2000; 
Schumacker and Lomax 1996). Subsequently, as discussed more fully in 
the methodology section, we followed these analyses by two-stage, age- 
based multigroup reciprocal effects models to test the specific generaliz- 
ability of our findings to the younger and older segments of our sample. 
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METHOD 
Respondents 


The male respondents are a subsample, interviewed in 1974, of a nation- 
ally representative sample of employed men first interviewed in 1964 for 
the Kohn and Schooler (1983) study of the psychological effects of oc- 
cupational conditions. The 1964 sample was an area probability sample 
drawn by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) of males over 
16 years of age then currently employed in the United States at least 25 
hours per week in nonmilitary occupations. From an initial selection of 
4,105 men, 3,101 (76%) gave reasonably complete interviews. A series of 
analyses, including comparisons with relevant census data, indicated that 
the only notable difference between the sample and the target population 
was that the rate of nonresponse varied proportionately with community 
size (Kohn and Schooler 1983, pp. 315-18). 

In 1974, NORC, in carrying out the follow-up survey for Kohn and 
Schooler (1983), interviewed a representative sample of approximately 
one-fourth of the 1964 respondents who were then less than 65 years old. 
Of the 883 men who were randomly selected for the follow-up study, 
NORC succeeded in locating 820 (93%). Of the 785 men who were still 
alive, NORC actually interviewed 687 (88%). As a means of assessing the 
representativeness of the men interviewed in 1974, a series of analyses 
were carried out comparing their 1964 social and psychological charac- 
teristics with those of the men who were randomly excepted from the 
follow-up study. Differences were few and small in magnitude. At the 
time of the original 1964 interview, the men who were interviewed in 
1974 were a little more intellectually flexible, somewhat more trustful, 
slightly lower in self-confidence, and somewhat more liberal in their re- 
ligious backgrounds. The two groups did not differ significantly in edu- 
cation, social stratification position, major occupational characteristics, 
age, and even urbanness (Kohn and Schooler 1983, p. 320). As a further 
test of the representativeness of the sample of men interviewed in 1974, 
the major analyses of the interrelationship among social stratification, 
occupational conditions, and psychological functioning that had been car- 
ried out with the full 1964 sample were replicated on the 1964 data of 
the 1974 sample (Kohn and Schooler 1983, p. 320). Despite the smaller 
size of the 1974 subsample the main findings of the original analyses of 
the 1964 data held up uniformly well. 

In 1974, an attempt was made to interview the wife of every male 
respondent who was then married. Interviews were conducted with 555 
women, 90% of the 617 eligible. They ranged in age from 21 to 65 years. 
At the time of the interview, approximately half of these women (269) 
were formally employed at least 10 hours per week. Generalizations about 
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women based on the 1974 sample can most confidently be made about 
those who were married at the time to men between 26 and 65 years of 
age who had been employed in 1964 and quite plausibly about other 
employed women in the same cohort. 


Sample of Interest and Effects of Attrition 


In preparation for the 1994—95 follow-up, we succeeded in locating 95% 
(650) of the 687 households that took part in the 1974 survey. The present 
analysis centers on those men and women who were employed in both 
1974 and 1994-95. Unless they were known to be dead or disabled, we 
had to interview respondents in 1994—95 in order to establish whether 
they were still employed. Of the 626 men employed in 1974, 590 (94.2%) 
were located in 1994—95; of these, 159 (26.9%) had died and 14 (2.4%) 
were disabled. Of the remaining 417 cases who might have been employed 
in 1994—95, 334 (80.0%) were interviewed. The other 83 (19.9%) were not 
interviewed because they refused outright or proved to be unavailable 
after three contacts. Of the 334 who were interviewed, 166 (49.7%) were 
still employed. The parallel numbers for the 269 women who were em- 
ployed in 1974 were: 248 (92.2%) found; of these 26 (10.5%) had died and 
2 (0.8%) were disabled. Of the 220 women who might have still been 
employed, 182 (82.7%) were interviewed; of these, 78 (42.9%) were still 
employed. Consequently, the total sample for the present analyses is 244, 
of which 166 are men and 78.are women. The respondents ranged in age 
from 41 to 83. Fourteen respondents were African-Americans and the rest 
were European-Americans. Their median level of education was high 
school graduate with some technical schooling. 

In order to determine how our current sample might differ from the 
1974 sample of working men and women from which it was derived, we 
performed a series of logistic regression analyses. The sociodemographic 
characteristics (age, gender, race, education) and factor scores of 1974 
occupational conditions (substantive complexity, closeness of supervision, 
and routinization) and personality characteristics (authoritarian conser- 
vatism, personally responsible morality, fatalism, and intellectual flexi- 
bility) were used to predict whether there were differences (1) between 
the subjects who were or were not located, (2) among those located, in- 
terviewed versus not interviewed, and (3) among the interviewed, working 
versus not working in 1994—95. There were only two significant predictors 
of whether or not 1974 participants were located: African-Americans and 
those with higher scores on fatalism were less likely to have been found. 
In terms of who was interviewed, participants who were interviewed in 
1994-95 were more likely to be male and younger than those who were 
not interviewed. Finally, among those who were interviewed, those who 
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were working in 1994—95 were more likely to be younger and to score 
higher on the fatalism factor than those who were not working. 


Data Collection 


The data to be presented here are derived from a subset of questions from 
a much larger interview. This interview was based not only on the earlier 
Kohn and Schooler research on the psychological effects of occupational 
conditions, but also on earlier research on coping mechanisms (Pearlin 
and Schooler 1978), the National Institute on Aging (NIA)-sponsored 
University of Michigan Health and Retirement Survey, and a general 
review of other relevant research including interview-based assessments 
of cognitive functioning in older individuals. 

The interviews were carried out by NORC and the Cygnus Corpora- 
tion, all of the interviewers being trained and supervised by NORC. It 
took an average of 3.5 hours to complete an interview. Respondents were 
paid $50. 


Measures 
Occupational Self-Direction 


As in the earlier analysis by Kohn and Schooler (1983), occupational self- 
direction is measured as a second-order factor based on three first-order 
factors: (1) substantive complexity of work, (2) closeness of supervision, 
and (3) routinization. 

Substantive complexity —Substantively complex work is defined as 
work that in its very substance requires thought and independent judg- 
ment. By its very nature, it requires making many decisions involving ill- 
defined or apparently contradictory contingencies (Kohn and Schooler 
1983, p. 106). Our measures of substantive complexity are derived from 
detailed open- and closed-ended questions about the respondents’ work 
with things, data, or ideas and people. For 1974 and 1994—95 jobs, these 
questions provided the basis for seven ratings: appraisals of complexity 
of work with things, with data, and with people derived from rating scales 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT; U.S. Department of Labor 
1965), the respondents’ estimates of the amount of time they spent working 
at each type of activity, and an appraisal of the overall complexity of 
work. For analytical reasons described in the data analysis section below, 
we used five of the highest loading items in previous analyses (Kohn and 
Schooler 1983; Schooler et al.. 1999): complexity of working with data, 
complexity of working with people, overall complexity of work, hours of 
work with data, and hours of work with people. Data are defined as 
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information, knowledge, and. conceptions obtained by observation, in- 
vestigation, interpretation, visualization, and mental creation (e.g., num- 
bers, symbols, and words). Complexity of work with data was rated on 
a nine-point scale (1 = no significant work with data to 9 = synthesizing 
data). Complexity of work with people was rated on a 10-point scale (1 
= no significant work with people to 10 = mentoring others). Overall 
complexity of work was rated on a seven-point scale (1 = not at all 
complex to 7 = setting up a complex system of analysis, synthesis, or 
both). Full descriptions of these scales are given in Kohn and Schooler 
(1983) and Schooler et al. (1999). Hours of work per week with people 
and data ranged from 0 to 90 both in 1974 and 1994-95. 

Closeness of supervision.—In both 1974 and 1994—95 closeness of su- 
pervision was measured by four indicators: (1) degree of closeness of 
supervision rated on a four-point scale similarly in 1974 and 1994-95 (1 
= I am my own boss within general policies to 4 = boss decides what 
I do and how I do it); (2) freedom to disagree with supervisor rated on 
a five-point scale in 1974 and a seven-point scale in 1994—95 (1 = not at 
all free to 5 or 7 = completely free); (3) supervisors’ style of assigning 
tasks rated on a four-point scale in both 1974 and 1994-95 (1 = usually 
discusses to 4 = usually tells); and (4) importance of doing tasks as told 
by supervisor rated on a five-point agreement scale in 1974 and on a 
seven-point scale in 1994-95 (1 = not at all important and 5 or 7 = 
extremely important). Respondents who were self-employed or those who 
were not supervised were given the lowest supervision scores. 

Routinization——In 1974 and 1994-95, routinization of work was in- 
dexed by one item that was based on the self-ratings of work repetitiveness 
and predictability. It was coded on a five-point scale (1 = different and 
unpredictable tasks to 5 = same and exactly predictable tasks). 


Self-Directed Orientation to Self and Others 


Following closely the previous analysis by Kohn and Schooler (1983), self- 
directed orientation is measured as a second-order factor. The three first- 
order factors on which it is based are (1) authoritarian conservatism, (2) 
personally responsible morality, and (3) fatalism. The individual items 
making up these first-order factors were rated on a five-point scale in 
1974 and on a seven-point agreement scale in 1994-95 (i.e., 1 = strongly 
disagree to 5 or 7 = strongly agree). 

Authoritarian conservatism—This personality dimension is defined by 
an extreme and rigid conformance to the dictates of authority and intol- 
erance to nonconformity. Kohn and Schooler (1983) adapted the individual 
items from an earlier study by- Adorno et al. (1950) and derived an 11- 
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item authoritarian conservatism latent factor. The five highest loading 
items were selected to index this factor in the present study. 

Personally responsible morality.—This latent factor is characterized as 
a continuum of moral positions from defining and holding oneself per- 
sonally responsible for maintaining one’s own moral standards to believ- 
ing that morality consists of strict adherence to the letter of the law and 
keeping out of trouble. The four items upon which it is based are the 
same as those used by Kohn and Schooler (1983). 

Fatalism.—This factor measures the degree to which the respondent 
believes that his or her life is controlled by outside forces as opposed to 
his or her own efforts. The three items upon which it is based are the 
same as those used by Kohn and Schooler (1983). 


Intellectual Flexibility 


Intellectual flexibility, the intellectual functioning measure used in most 
of our analyses, is defined as flexibility in coping with the intellectual 
demands of a complex situation (see Kohn and Schooler 1983, p. 112). Its 
Measurement is based on a model with five indicators: (1) a summary 
score for performance on a portion of the Embedded Figures Test (Witkin 
et al. 1962); (2) the interviewer’s appraisal of the participant’s intelligence, 
made on the basis of the interviewer’s impression during the interview 
session rated on a five-point scale (1 = dull, uncomprehending to 5 = 
much above average intelligence); (3) the frequency with which the re- 
spondent agreed when asked the many agree-disagree questions included 
in the interview (because some of the questions included in the battery 
were stated positively and others negatively, an overall tendency to agree 
suggested that the participant was not thinking carefully about and was 
less differentiating among the questions); (4) a rating of the degree to 
which the answer to the question “What are all of the arguments you can 
think of for or against allowing cigarette commercials on TV?” provided 
reasons for both sides of the argument; and (5) a rating of the adequacy 
of the answer to a hypothetical question about how the respondent would 
decide between two alternative locations for a hamburger stand (adequacy 
being judged by a concern with potential costs, with potential sales, and 
with the understanding that profits result from the relationship between 
the two). Earlier analyses (Schooler et al. 1999; Schooler and Mulatu 2001) 
have demonstrated that this measure correlated highly (R = .87) with an 
SEM-based latent factor indexed by standard psychometric measures of 
intellectual functioning. 
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Sociodemographic Characteristics 


Measures of age, gender (1 = male, 2 = female), race (1 = European- 
American, 2 = African-American), and level of educational attainment 
(1 = grade school to 9 = advanced degree) were also included. 


Data-Analytic Procedures 


We estimated our models on covariance matrices using the recently re- 
leased Mplus version 2 modeling program (Muthén and Muthén 2001). 
Our data were 97% complete. In order to use all observations, including 
cases with missing data, we used Mplus’s full information maximum 
likelihood (FIML) estimation approach—a procedure that iteratively es- 
timates a likelihood function: for each individual based on the variables 
that are present so that all the available data are used. FIML is recognized 
to produce unbiased parameter estimates and standard errors when data 
are missing at random. 

Figure 1 presents our general model and the hypothetical relationships 
that were expected. We postulated reciprocal relationships between 1994— 
95 occupational self-direction and two sets of psychological characteristics 
measured in 1994—95, namely self-directed orientation and intellectual 
flexibility. In addition, all of these 1994—95 latent concepts were influenced 
by their corresponding 1974 latent concepts. Background sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics were also posited to directly influence latent con- 
cepts of interest in 1974 but were assumed to have indirect effects on 
corresponding 1994-95 latent concepts. In all our models, residuals be- 
tween endogenous concepts that were reciprocally connected and errors 
between similar indicators across time (eg, between 1974 and 1994—95 
ratings of complexity of work with data) were allowed to correlate. In 
addition, other error correlations were also allowed if the modification 
indices suggested that model fitness would improve and if such correla- 
tions are theoretically plausible and meaningful. 

We identified these nonrecursive models by estimating the reciprocal 
effects only “concurrently” and by not simultaneously testing for cross- 
lagged effects (shown in dashed lines in fig. 1). The exclusion of these 
cross-lagged effects provides instruments to identify the model. This ap- 
proach follows that of Kohn and Schooler (1983, chap. 6) and Schooler 
et al. (1999); for general discussions of it, see Heise (1975) and Kohn and 
Slomcezynski (1990). The consequence of this modeling procedure is that 
for each pair of variables involved in a reciprocal relationship, the ob- 
served concurrent effect of one variable on the other is actually the sum 
of the true contemporaneous effect and the omitted cross-lagged effect. 
Thus, when we test a model that only examines “concurrent” effects, 
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Background 
Characteristics: 


Personality Characteristics: Personality Characteristics: 
Self-Directed Orientation Self-Directed Orientation 
Intellectual Flexibility Intellectual Flexibility 

1974 1994/1995 





Fro 1.—The general reciprocal effects model of occupational self-direction and personality 
characteristics. 


without modeling lagged effects, we can reasonably assume that the effects 
we find significant are real, although we cannot assess how much of the 
effect is actually contemporaneous and how much is actually lagged. What 
is certain is that any significant reciprocal paths between our measures 
of the complexity of paid work and cognitive functioning represent the 
total effect of each type of measure on the other over the two time periods. 

Although there may be a certain methodological elegance or purity in 
using a full-information approach to SEM, doing so is not without cost. 
This is particularly true in longitudinal studies such as ours where the 
size of the sample upon which analyses can be performed is limited by 
the size of the original sample, attrition, and the requirements of the 
particular analysis (e.g., that the respondents be working in 1974 and 
1994-95). In the present case, as detailed above in the section describing 
our sample, only 244 interviewed respondents met the criteria for inclusion 
in our analyses. Especially in studies such as ours where both the mea- 
surement and causal aspects of the models are fairly complex, simulta- 
neously estimating measurement and causal parameters means that the 
number of open parameters to be estimated is relatively high compared 
to the size of the sample. Consequently, matrices involved in the esti- 
mations are sometimes not as well conditioned as they might be and the 
standard errors of the parameters may become so high as to preclude all 
but fairly substantial parameters from reaching significance. Furthermore, 
when full-information estimation procedures are used on relatively limited 
samples, the possibility of reaching subtle conclusions that might be based 
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on the significance of less strong but theoretically interesting parameters 
is reduced. 

We took steps in both the measurement and causal components of our ` 
modeling to maximize the ratio of observations to open parameters. As 
indicated above, in the measurement component, we reduced from nine 
to five the number of indicators used to measure authoritarian conser- 
vatism and from seven to five those measuring substantive complexity of 
work. In both cases, we chose the five indicators that had the highest 
loadings in the measurement models based on previous analyses (Kohn 
and Schooler 1983; Schooler et al. 1999). In addition, based again on these 
previous studies, we constrained factor loadings of the same constructs 
to be equal over time (ep, factor loadings of the indicators of 1974 were 
set to be equal to corresponding indicators of 1994-95) unless the mod- 
ification indices indicated that removing the equality constraints would 
significantly improve the model fit. 

We estimated the causal models in two sets. In the first set, the reciprocal 
relationships between occupational self-direction and self-directed ori- 
entation or intellectual flexibility were tested with the total sample in 
single group full-information models. In the second set, the same models 
were estimated using the two-stage multigroup approach. Here, we first 
split our sample at the median age of 57 years, with the younger group 
(N = 119) ages 41-57 years and the older group (ON = 125) ages 58-83 
years. We estimated the measurement models involving the variables of 
interest and saved the model-generated covariances between the first- 
order factors. We used these covariance matrices as input in our causal 
modeling. Thus, in these models 1994—95 occupational self-direction, for 
instance, became a first-order factor with three “observed” indicators: 
substantive complexity, closeness of supervision, and routinization. Like- 
wise, demographic factors and intellectual flexibility were assumed to be 
single-indicator variables with no measurement error. With the exception 
of residual and error correlations, the two groups were assumed to have 
equal causal parameters. 

In estimating the causal models, the following analytical strategies were 
adopted. First, residual or error correlations were excluded if they turned 
out to be nonsignificant or added if including them would significantly 
improve the model fit and meaningfulness. Second, paths from demo- 
graphic variables to 1994—95 substantive latent factors were added based 
on suggestions of the modification indices. Third, in two-group models 
equality constraints were relaxed when modification indices indicated that 
the parameters are statistically different between the two groups. Finally, 
in the case of the nonsignificant reciprocal effect between 1994-95 oc- 
cupational self-direction and 1994—95 self-directed orientation or 1994— 
95 intellectual flexibility, the nonsignificant path was excluded and then 
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the cross-lagged effect between the comparable 1974 and 1994—95 latent 
variables was tested. No other nonsignificant causal path was excluded 
in these models. 

Three indices of model goodness of fit available in Mplus were used. 
First, the x’ statistic divided by the degrees of freedom was used to eval- 
uate how closely the expected covariance matrix derived from the esti- 
mated model fits the actually observed matrix. A x7/df < 2 ratio indicates 
a very good fit, although some have considered values less than five as 
acceptable (Bollen and Long 1993; Hayduk 1987). Second, the compar- 
ative fit index (CFI), which is a measure of how much better the proposed 
model fits the observed data compared to a baseline, usually a null, model 
(Bentler 1990) was also used. The CFI is considered particularly appro- 
priate for small samples and multiple-group models (Bentler 1990; Hu 
and Bentler 1995). Scores of above .90 on this index are considered de- 
sirable (Hu and Bentler 1995). Finally, the root mean square error of 
approximation (RMSEA), a fit index that seems to have recently become 
the generally accepted standard, was also included. The RMSEA is a 
measure of the mean of the squared discrepancies between observed and 
predicted matrices per degrees of freedom (Steiger 1990), and a score of 
less than .05 on this index is considered to represent a good fit, although 
values less than .08 are also taken as indicative of an appropriate model 
(Browne and Cudeck 1993). 


RESULTS 
Properties of the Preliminary Measurement Models 


Our causal models include latent concepts measured by multiple indi- 
cators (i.e., occupational self-direction, intellectual flexibility, self-directed 
orientation), as well as single-indicator based factors (i.e., age, race, gender, 
education). The latter variables, for which we could not use SEM to adjust 
for measurement error, were assumed to be measured error free. On the 
other hand, for latent factors indexed by multiple indicators, SEM could 
be used to develop measurement models so that the effects of the mea- 
surement errors could be accounted for. For ease of presentation, in this 
section we describe the development and properties of the measurement 
models for each set of multiple indicator-based latent factors separately, 
‘although all of our final measurement parameters were estimated as part 
of structural equation models in which all of the measurement and causal 
parameters are estimated simultaneously. 

Occupational self-direction.—As indicated earlier, based on previous 
work (Kohn and Schooler 1983), occupational self-direction was concep- 
tualized as a second-order factor influencing three first-order factors, 
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namely (1) substantive complexity, (2) closeness of supervision, and (3) 
routinization of work. Initially, we estimated a model that constrained all 
1974 factor loadings to be equal to their corresponding factor loadings in 
1994-95. The model provided a modestly good fit to the data (x? [df = 
164, N = 244] = 360.90, P < .001; x’/df = 2.20; CFI = .87; RMSEA = 
.070). Despite the fact that all factor loadings were significant, inspection 
of the modification indices suggested that model fitness would improve 
if four equality constraints (hours of work with data, hours of work with 
people, importance of doing as told by boss, and freedom to disagree with 
supervisor) were removed. This slightly modified model fit the data well 
(x? [df = 160, N = 244] = 249.73, P < .001; x’/df = 1.56; CFI = .94; 
RMSEA = .048) and also showed significantly improved goodness of fit 
compared to the previous model. Table 1 presents the standardized 
coefficients of the indicators of the first-order factors from subsequent full- 
information models. The loadings of these first-order factors on the sec- 
ond-order 1974 and 1994—95 occupational self-direction factors are shown 
in figures 2 and 3. 

Self-directed orientation.—Similarly, based on Kohn and Schooler’s 
(1983) earlier work, self-directed orientation was conceptualized as a sec- 
ond-order factor influencing three first-order factors, namely (1) author- 
itarian conservatism, (2) personally responsible morality, and (3) fatalism. 
Our initial estimate of a measurement model that set all 1974 factor 
loadings to be equal to their corresponding factor loadings in 1994-95 
showed acceptable goodness of fit to the data (x? [df = 236, N = 244] = 
284.56, P = .017; x’/df = 1.20; CFI = .96; RMSEA = .029). All indicators 
loaded significantly on their respective factors and inspection of the mod- 
ification indices suggested that not much improvement in model fitness 
would be achieved by relaxing the equality of the parameters. Table 2 
presents the standardized coefficients of the indicators of the first-order 
factors from subsequent full-information models. Figure 2 shows the load- 
ings of the first-order factors on the respective second-order self-directed 
orientation factor in 1974 and 1994-95. 

Intellectual flexibility—Initial estimation of the measurement model 
that sets equal the indicators of 1974 and 1994-95 intellectual flexibility 
showed a reasonably well fitting model (x? [df = 31, N = 244] = 62.40, 
P < .001; x’/df = 2.01; CFI = .90; RMSEA = .064) but indicated that 
model fitness would significantly improve if the over time equality con- 
straint on one of the items (Embedded Figures Test) was relaxed. A rees- 
timation of the model removing the over time equality constraint on this 
indicator resulted in very good fit to the data (x? [df = 30, N = 244] = 
39.67, P = .11; x’/df = 1.32; CFI = .97; RMSEA = .036). The loadings 
of all indicators as well as the :improvement in model fitness compared 
to the initial estimation were statistically significant. Table 2 presents 
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TABLE 1 
STANDARDIZED LOADINGS OF OCCUPATIONAL SELF-DIRECTION INDICATORS 





Variable 1974 1994-95 

Substantive complexity: 

Complexity of work with data ..............cccceecceeeeene .68* 279 

Complexity of work with people... .60* .60* 

Hours of work with data ............ccccececeseee nena enone 43% .26* 

Hours of work with people .......... EE 37* Ek 

Overall complexity of work `... .72* 74* 
Closeness of supervision: 

Freedom to disagree with supervisor ................0..055 —.67* —.75* 

Self-rated assessment of the closeness of supervision .... KC .76* 

Supervisor tells respondent what to do... 277 .75* 

Importance of doing what one is told ...................0- .89* ik 
Routinization of work: 

Routineness of work... 1.00 1.00 


Note.—Unstandardized estimates for corresponding indexes of 1974 and 1994-95 factors were set to 
be equal with the exception of those that are noted in the text. 
* P< oi 


the standardized coefficients of the indicators from subsequent full- 
information models. 


Single Group Causal Models with the Total Sample 


We estimated two sets of full-information causal models that tested the 
hypotheses that positive and reciprocal effects exist between (1) occupa- 
tional self-direction and self-directed orientation, and (2) occupational self- 
direction and intellectual flexibility. The following sections present the 
findings of these two causal model estimations. 


Occupational Self-Direction and Self-Directed Orientation 


Our first full-information causal model examined the tenability of the 
proposed reciprocal relationship between occupational self-direction and 
self-directed orientation. The model included the following principal pa- 
rameters: (1) reciprocal paths from 1994—95 occupational self-direction to 
1994-95 self-directed orientation; (2) longitudinal paths from 1974 oc- 
cupational self-direction and 1974 self-directed orientation to the corre- 
sponding latent concepts in 1994—95; (3) paths from age, gender, race, and 
educational attainment to both 1974 occupational self-direction and self- 
directed orientation factors. Residual correlations between endogenous 
latent concepts and error correlations identified during the development 
of the measurement models were also included. 
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TABLE 2 
STANDARDIZED LOADINGS OF SELF-DIRECTED ORIENTATION AND INTELLECTUAL 
FLEXIBILITY INDICATORS 


Variable 1974 1994-95 


Authoritarian conservatism: 
The most important thing to teach children is obedi- 


ence to parents .......... ccs eeeeeseeee enone ees eneeenens .75* .68* 
Young people shouldn’t be allowed to read books E 

likely to confuse them `... .56* .50* 
In this complicated world, the only way to know 

what to do is rely on leaders `... .63* .47* 
No decent man can respect a woman who has had 

premafital Ser sissien drea a a ia .64* 56* 
Any good leader should be strict with people under 

him to gain their respect ..............cccseeeseee eens 57* .50* 


Personally responsible morality: 
It is all right to do anything you want if you stay 


Out OF trouble sees eebegdeseeëk ir seg degt ia Sen —.69* —.61* 
If something works, it doesn’t matter whether it is 
right or Wrong .............0.00ee EE —.59* —.48* 
It is okay to go around the law as long as you don’t 
breaksit EE —.48* —.43* 
It is all right to do whatever the law allows ......... 23% —.28* 
Fatalism: 
Never faults self when things go wrong .............. 54* ké 
Hardly blames self for one’s own problems .......... .76* .59* 
Things that happen are out of personal control ...... .73* .65* 
Intellectual flexibility: d 
Embedded Figures Test AN 54* .63* 
Interviewer’s estimate of intelligence .................. .70* .46* 
“Agree” score in agree-disagree questions dai Sage —.43* —.44* 
“Hamburger stand” question `... .18* .28* 





“Cigarette commercial” question ............seseeseees 32* EA 


NorTE.—Unstandardized estimates for corresponding indexes of 1974 and 1994-95 factors were set to 
be equal with the exception of those that are noted in the text. 
* P< .01. 


Initial estimates of this model indicated a modestly well-fitting model 
(x? [df = 1,032, N = 244] = 1436.48, P < .001; x’/df = 1.39; CFI = 
.88; RMSEA = .040). Inspection of the specific parameters estimates and 
modification indices showed that adding new paths to substantive latent 
factors could improve model fitness and interpretability. Subsequently, we 
added paths from age to 1994-95 self-directed orientation, to 1994-95 
closeness of supervision, and to 1974 personally responsible morality. In 
addition, paths from gender to both 1974 and 1994-95 personally re- 
sponsible morality were included. Our reestimation of the model showed 
a significant improvement in model fitness and interpretability (x’ [df = 
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1,027, N = 244] = 1,367.23, P < .001; x’/df = 1.33; CFI = .90; RMSEA 
= 037). 

As shown in figure 2, the model demonstrated that occupational self- 
direction and self-directed orientation affect one another positively and 
significantly. In addition, being younger led to greater 1994—95 self- 
directed orientation. Demographic variables also had indirect effects on 
1994-95 self-directed orientation and 1994—95 occupational self-direction 
through their significant effects on corresponding factors in 1974. Rela- 
tively high levels of education and being male resulted in higher 1974 
occupational self-direction; being male, relatively high level of education, 
and not being an African-American led to higher levels of 1974 self- 
directed orientation. l 
` Background variables also had indirect effects on the second-order 
factors through their significant effects on first-order factors. Male gender 
was significantly associated with lower levels of 1974 and 1994-95 per- 
sonally responsible morality (ës = —.32 and —.39, respectively; P < .01). 
Age was associated negatively with 1994-95 closeness of supervision (6 
= —,.17; P < .05) and positively with 1974 personally responsible morality 
(B = .28; P < .01). Clearly, in addition to serving as statistical controls 
in these models, the background factors have direct and indirect effects 
on occupational self-direction and self-directed orientation both in 1974 
and 1994-95. Overall, in terms of our central concerns here, our full- 
information SEM analyses provided strong evidence that occupational 
self-direction and self-directed orientation reciprocally affect each other. 


Occupational Self-Direction and Intellectual Flexibility 


Our second full-information causal model examined the acceptability 
of the hypothesized reciprocal relationship between occupational self- 
direction and intellectual flexibility. The model included the following 
principal parameters: (1) reciprocal paths from 1994—95 occupational self- 
direction to 1994—95 intellectual flexibility; (2) longitudinal paths from 
1974 occupational self-direction and 1974 intellectual flexibility to the 
corresponding latent concepts in 1994—95; (3) paths from age, gender, race, 
and educational attainment to 1974 occupational self-direction and in- 
tellectual flexibility factors. Residual correlations between endogenous la- 
tent concepts and error correlations identified during the development of 
the measurement models were also included. 

Initial estimates of this model indicated a modestly fitting model (x’ [df 
= 486, N = 244] = 684.93, P < .001; x’/df = 1.40; CFI = .91; RMSEA 
= .041), but they also indicated that at least three new paths could be 
added to significantly improve the fit and interpretability of the findings. 
Subsequently, we added paths from age to 1994-95 occupational self- 
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direction and to 1994-95 closeness of supervision and another path from 
education to 1994-95 substantive complexity. We then reestimated the 
model and found that its fit improved significantly (x? [df = 483, N = 
244] = 660.47, P < .001; x’/df = 1.36; CFI = .92; RMSEA = .039). 
Further inspection of these results showed that while there was a signif- 
icant effect from 1994-95 occupational self-direction to 1994—95 intellec- 
tual flexibility (8 = .52; P <.01) the reverse path, although in the expected 
direction, was nonsignificant (8 = .09; P > .05). We then excluded the ` 
nonsignificant path and added the lagged effect from 1974 to 1994—95 
occupational self-direction, which turned out to be nonsignificant (8 = 
.01; P > .05). The final model, shown in figure 3, excluded the nonsig- 
nificant lagged and contemporaneous paths from intellectual flexibility to 
1994-95 occupational self-direction. The model fit the data well (x’ [df = 
485, N = 244] = 659.77, P <.001; x’/df = 1.36; CFI = .92; RMSEA = 
.038). 

As shown in figure 3, the model revealed that occupational self-direction 
has a significant positive effect on intellectual flexibility. In addition, con- 
trolling for all other background factors, being younger led to greater 
1994-95 occupational self-direction. Demographic variables also had in- 
direct effects on 1994-95 self-directed orientation and 1994—95 occupa- 
tional self-direction through their significant effects on corresponding fac- 
tors in 1974. Relatively high levels of education and being male resulted 
in higher 1974 occupational self-direction; being male, relatively high level 
of education, and not being an African-American led to higher levels of 
1974 intellectual flexibility. Indirect effects on second-order factors were 
also found from age by way of its effects on first-order factors. Specifically, 
age was associated negatively with 1994—95 closeness of supervision (8 = 
—.37; P < .05) and positively with 1994-95 substantive complexity (8 = 
.18; P < .05). In sum, our model provided strong evidence that higher 
levels of occupational self-direction lead to increases in intellectual 
flexibility. 


Multigroup Causal Models Comparing the Younger and Older Workers 


In order to tease out the potential effects of age, we estimated the above 
two models in multigroup analyses. We used the two-stage approach in 
these analyses primarily because of the low ratio of our sample size com- 
pared to the number of estimated parameters. As indicated earlier, factor 
loadings and causal paths were set to be equal between groups whereas 
error and residual correlations were estimated for each group separately. 
Modification indices were then inspected to identify inequalities between 
the two groups. When significant differences were found, the equality 
constraints were removed andthe models were reestimated. 
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Occupational Self-Direction and Self-Directed Orientation 


Our initial two-group occupational self-direction and self-directed ori- 
entation model revealed a well-fitting model (x? [df = 196, N = 244] = 
265.52, P < .001; x’/df = 1.35; CFI = .95; RMSEA = .054). Inspection 
of the parameter estimates and modification indices indicated that model 
fitness would improve if the following parameters were added: (1) paths 
from age to 1994—95 occupational self-direction and 1994-95 self-directed 
orientation for both groups; (2) a path from gender to 1994—95 self-directed 
orientation for the younger group and another path from race to 1994— 
95 occupational self-direction for the older group; (3) an error correlation 
between 1974 closeness of supervision and 1974 substantive complexity 
for both groups. In addition, the modification indices also suggested that 
the equality constraint on the path from age to 1974 occupational self- 
direction be relaxed. When these changes were made, the goodness of fit 
of the model significantly improved (x’ [df = 188, N = 244] = 133.85, 
P = .99; x’*/df = .97; CFI = 1.00; RMSEA = .000). Inspection of the 
results showed significant reciprocal effects between occupational self- 
direction and self-directed orientation. As figure 4 shows, controlling for 
everything else, age was negatively related to both 1994-95 occupational 
self-direction and 1994-95 self-directed orientation. Similar effects to those 
found in the full-information single-group model were also found from 
background variables to 1974 occupational self-direction and 1974 self- 
directed orientation. 

Age group differences were also found in the effects of the background 
variables on both 1974 and 1994-95 substantive factors. Being male was 
associated with lower levels of 1994—95 self-directed orientation among 
the younger group. On the other hand, being African-American was as- 
sociated with higher levels of occupational self-direction among the older 
group. The within-group effect of age on 1974 occupational self-direction 
was significant in the younger but not in the older group. In contrast, the 
effect of education on 1974 occupational self-direction was stronger among 
older respondents. Figure 4 presents the results of this analysis. By dem- 
onstrating the existence of significant reciprocal effects between occupa- 
tional self-direction and self-directed orientation, these findings for both 
the younger and older groups replicate those from the total sample 
analysis. 


Occupational Self-Direction and Intellectual Flexibility 


We also examined the reciprocal effects of occupational self-direction and 
intellectual flexibility in a two-group model. Initial estimation indicated 
that the model fit the observed data reasonably well Gi [df = 92, N = 
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244] = 184.23, P < .001; x’/df = 2.00; CFI = .92; RMSEA = .091). 
When the parameter estimates and the modification indices were in- 
spected, significant group differences, new paths, and correlated errors 
were detected. Subsequently, the following changes in the model were 
made: (1) the equality constraint on paths from age and education to 1974 
occupational self-direction and from gender to 1974 intellectual flexibil- 
ity were relaxed; (2) new paths from age to 1994-95 occupational self- 
direction and to 1994—95 intellectual flexibility were added for the younger 
group, whereas paths from age and race to 1994—95 intellectual flexibility 
were added for the older group; and (3) an error correlation between 1974 
closeness of supervision and 1974 substantive complexity was added for 
both groups. The reestimated model fit the data very well (x’ [df = 83, 
N = 244] = 75.83, P = .699; x*/df = .91; CFI = 1.00; RMSEA = .000). 
The results show that, although in our parallel single-group analysis the 
path from 1994-95 intellectual flexibility to 1994-95 occupational self- 
direction did not quite reach statistical significance, in this model it did. 
In doing so, the two-stage model provides evidence for significant recip- 
rocal effects between occupational self-direction and intellectual flexibility. 
Effects of background factors on 1974 occupational self-direction and 1974 
intellectual flexibility remained basically similar as in the full-information, 
single-group model. Significant differences between the two groups were 
also found. Age was differently related to both 1994—95 occupational self- 
direction and 1994—95 intellectual flexibility. When differences in back- 
ground, early job, and psychological characteristics are controlled, age 
had a negative effect on 1994-95 occupational self-direction for the 
younger but not for the older group. In addition, increasing age and being 
African-American were associated with declining 1994—95 intellectual 
flexibility among the older but not the younger group. In fact, taking into 
account the other paths in the model and in contrast to its effect among 
older respondents, age had a positive effect on 1994—95 intellectual fiex- 
ibility among the younger cohort of our respondents. Results of this anal- 
ysis are presented in figure 5. 


DISCUSSION 


Using two waves of longitudinal data collected 20 years apart, the central 
aim of this study has been to test whether the experience of occupational 
self-direction continues to increase levels of both intellectual] functioning 
and self-directed orientations even late in individuals’ work careers. Our 
core findings indicate that this is, indeed, the case. These findings are 
based on the use of both full-information causal models on our total 
sample and multigroup (younger vs. older respondents), two-stage causal 
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models. Both types of analyses also provide evidence that self-directed 
orientations and intellectual functioning each reciprocally affect occu- 
pational self-direction, although in the case of intellectual functioning the 
reciprocal path to occupational self-direction only reaches significance in 
the multigroup, two-stage model. 

Both statistical- and sampling-based caveats limit our certainty about 
the full range and exact pattern of our findings. One limitation is that 
the observed effect of one variable on the other in our reciprocal models 
is the sum of the true contemporaneous effects and the cross-lagged effects. 
Our modeling procedures do not permit us to assess how much of any 
reciprocal effect we find is actually contemporaneous and how much is 
actually lagged. A second limitation is that, probably because of issues 
of sample size and multicollinearity, we have not been able to reliably 
estimate models that include reciprocal effects between intellectual func- 
tioning and self-directed orientations or among the two psychological 
factors and occupational self-direction. We have also not been able to 
successfully estimate multigroup full-information models. These difficul- 
ties may well be due to the relatively small size of our total sample and 
the even smaller sizes of the relevant subgroups. More generally, because 
our sample is a comparatively small one, there is a real possibility that 
we have not been able to demonstrate the existence of theoretically im- 
portant, but relatively weak, effects that might well have proved signif- 
icant if our sample had been larger. 

In regard to issues of generalization, our focus has been on those re- 
spondents who were working in both 1974 and 1994-95. The present 
sample thus consists of those in the 1974 sample who were located and 
alive in 1994—95, who agreed to be interviewed, and who were found to 
be still working. The men in the 1974 sample were part of a representative 
sample of men working in the U.S. civilian labor force in 1964. As we 
have noted, previous analyses strongly suggest that, except for the 1974 
cohort being more likely to come from a liberal religious background, 
there were no demographic differences between the 1964 and 1974 men’s 
samples. The women we interviewed were married to the men of the 1974 
sample. Ninety-five percent of the 1974 sample was located in 1994. 
Among those located alive, only being somewhat more likely to be younger 
or male distinguished those who were interviewed from those who were 
not. None of the other demographic or psychological variables had an 
effect on being interviewed in 1994-95. Each of the idiosyncrasies of our 
present sample places some limits on generalization. At a minimum, our 
findings are based on respondents who were more likely to have been 
male, younger, healthier, and more cooperative in 1994—95 than were the 
other respondents who were working at the time of the 1974 survey. 
Generalizations about women can most confidently be made to those who 
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were married in 1974 to men between 26 and 65 years of age who had 
been working in 1964. 

Despite these potential limitations, the general strength and consistency 
of our findings provide reassuring support for the belief in their relevance 
to understanding three interrelated issues: (1) how social-structurally de- 
termined environmental factors affect important psychological charac- 
teristics such as intellectual functioning and self-directedness of orienta- 
tions, (2) how changes in such psychological characteristics may 
reciprocally affect individuals’ positions in the social structures of their 
societies, and (3) how such psychological changes may affect the very 
nature of societies’ social structures and cultures. We discuss each of these 
issues in turn. 


Effects of Occupational Self-Direction on Intellectual Functioning 


Our findings extend earlier Kohn and Schooler’s (1983) findings about 
the effects of occupational self-direction on intellectual functioning when 
the sample in question was 20 years younger and Schooler et al. (1999) 
findings based solely on the substantive complexity of work. All of these 
conclusions about the cognitive effects of doing self-directed, substantively 
complex paid work are congruent with other findings that carrying out 
intellectually demanding leisure time activities has a similar effect 
(Schooler and Mulatu 2001). Together, they provide consistent, credibly 
strong evidence that even in old age, carrying out self-directed complex 
tasks has a positive effect on intellectual processes. They thus afford 
further support for the generalizability of the hypothesis (Schooler 1984; 
Schooler 19900) that dealing with cognitively demanding environments 
increases one’s level of intellectual functioning throughout the life span. 
Within the age range of our sample (41-83 years), the effects of environ- 
mental conditions on psychological functioning are at least as strong for 
older as for younger adults. Indeed, our earlier findings about greater 
effects of substantive complexity on intellectual functioning in older than 
younger adults (Schooler et al. 1999) suggest that, if anything, older adults 
may be psychologically more affected by environmental conditions than 
younger ones. The findings raise the practical issues of the desirability 
and possibility of societal interventions to at least maintain the complexity 
of the environments to which older individuals are exposed. 

By showing that, even late in life, social-structurally influenced envi- 
ronmental circumstances can have notable effects on intellectual func- 
tioning, these results also provide striking evidence against sociobiological 
theories, such as put forth by Herrnstein and Murray (1994), that posit 
strong forms of genetic determinism. Using our findings on the positive 
cognitive effects of dealing with complex environmental demands in both 
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work and leisure activities as relevant and important evidence, Dickens 
and Flynn (2001) have made a strong case that intelligence is a function 
of environmental and genetic factors and, importantly, the interactions 
between them. 

Our conclusions about the positive effects of doing self-directed, sub- 
stantively complex work on intellectual functioning also provide a clue 
to, at least, a partial explanation of what has been termed the “Flynn 
effect” (Neisser 1998)—the trend in industrial societies, ever since testing 
began, for scores over a wide range of intelligence tests to rise by about 
three IQ points per decade (Flynn 1987). If technical and economic de- 
velopment leads to more complex environments and to more intellectually 
demanding work conditions, our findings imply that such increased en- 
vironmental complexity should result in higher levels of intellectual func- 
tioning. Such an increase in environmental complexity almost certainly 
occurred in the move from rural to urban settings and from premodern 
agricultural to commercial and manufacturing occupations. There is also 
evidence that the substantive complexity of work continues to increase 
at later levels of development (Attwell 1987; Dickens and Flynn 2001; 
Form 1987; Penn, Rose, and Rubery 1994). Given this increasing com- 
plexity of work demands and other aspects of life and the causal link 
between levels of environmental complexity and intellectual functioning, 
the ongoing gains in intelligence test performance that Flynn (1987) found 
can be seen as due, in some large part, to the way the world has become 
more complex. For a full discussion of the plausibility of this view of the 
Flynn effect, see Schooler (1998a). 


Effects of Occupational Self-Direction on Self-Directed Orientation 


The implications for the psychology of the individual of our finding that 
during the 20-year period since the 1974 survey the experience of occu- 
pational self-direction continued to increase the self-directedness of the 
now middle-aged and older respondents’ orientations toward themselves 
and others are similar in several respects to those for the parallel findings 
about intellectual functioning. The self-directedness of orientation findings 
extend earlier Kohn and Schooler (1983) conclusions about the effects of 
occupational self-direction when the present sample was 20 years younger. 
In doing so, they argue against those who believe that such orientations 
are set early in life by genetic (e.g., Martin and Jardine 1986; Rowe 1994) 
and/or early environmental influences (e.g., Kasser et al. 2002). The results 
also provide further support for the hypothesis that the experience of 
dealing with cognitively demanding complex environments increases not 
only levels of intellectual functioning but also the value placed on self- 
direction and autonomy (Schooler 1984; Schooler 1990a). The finding that 
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there is no reliable difference between the older and younger segments of 
our sample in the effects of: occupational self-direction on self-directed 
orientation provides further evidence for the hypothesis that the degree 
to which people learn and géneralize from the work that they do is not 
diminished by how old they are. 

Our results also have implications for a number of issues of direct 
concern to cognitive psychologists. The indication that doing self-directed 
work on the job leads to self-directed orientations provides further evi- 
dence of generalization of what has been learned in a particular setting 
(the job) to other spheres of life. Despite some progress in recent years, 
widespread learning-generalization, particularly involving far transfers, 
has not been easy to demonstrate in experimental psychological studies _ 
(Barnett and Ceci 2002; Schooler 2001), especially in older individuals 
(Willis 1989). In fact, the earlier Kohn and Schooler (1983) findings on 
the effects of occupational self-direction have been cited as among the 
more convincing evidence that such generalization exists (Ceci 1990). That 
this ability to generalize takes place among our respondents who are in 
the latter part of their work careers takes on added meaning in that the 
nature of the processes through which generalization takes place in cog- 
nitive experiments differs between older and younger subjects (Caplan 
and Schooler 2001; Caplan and Schooler 1990; Myers and Conner 1992). 


Effects of Intellectual Functioning on Occupational Self-Direction 


Although our full-information, total sample analyses do not provide sig- 
nificant evidence that individuals’ levels of intellectual functioning recip- 
rocally affect the self-directedness of the jobs they hold, our multigroup 
models do provide evidence that this is the case. The finding that having 
a relatively high level of intellectual functioning increases the likelihood 
of obtaining and holding a relatively self-directed job supports Farkas 
and colleagues’ (1997) conclusion that “individual cognitive skill level. . . 
affects access to occupations requiring more cognitive skill” (p. 940). Be- 
cause of the positive reciprocal relationship between occupational self- 
direction and intellectual functioning, those with relatively low levels of 
intellectual functioning are doubly disadvantaged in that the cognitive 
effects of the jobs they hold tend to decrease their cognitive functioning 
even further. For example, African-American and lower social status 
workers are particularly likely to be caught in a negative feedback loop. 
The relatively low-status, nonself-directed jobs that they are likely to get, 
in part because of their relatively low levels of cognitive functioning (Far- 
kas et al. 1997), are likely to lead to lower levels of intellectual functioning 
that further decrease the likelihood of their obtaining higher status jobs. 

On the other hand, our finding that the experience of occupational self- 
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direction increases intellectual functioning qualifies Farkas et al.’s (1997) 
notion that employers play little role in the exacerbation of inequality. 
Since being placed in a self-directed job fosters intellectual functioning, 
which leads to more self-directed, generally higher-status, better-paying ` 
jobs, employers intensify existing socioeconomic differences to the extent 
that they select workers for self-directed jobs on the basis of intellectual 
functioning or of social characteristics, such as race or social status, that 
are linked to this psychological characteristic. 


Effects of Self-Directed Orientations on Occupational Self-Direction 


The evidence that having self-directed orientations leads to having self- 
directed jobs has several implications. Since education and occupational 
prestige, characteristics that are generally used to index social status 
(Schooler and Schoenbach 1994), are linked to holding self-directed ori- 
entations, those in higher social status positions and from relatively higher 
social status backgrounds tend to have higher levels of self-directed ori- 
entations (e.g., Kohn and Schooler 1983). Having such self-directed ori- 
entations contributes to the likelihood that they will obtain relatively high 
status, self-directed jobs (Kohn and Schooler 1983). Furthermore, since, 
as our own and other findings (e.g., Altemeyer 1996) suggest, being 
African-American tends to further lessen self-directed orientations, 
African-Americans are placed at an even further disadvantage than results 
from the direct effects of prejudice alone. This outcome provides clear 
support for Stinchcombe’s (1990) view that “skills acquired by workers 

. . on the job are often a function of unequal opportunities flowing to 
these workers because of their race, social class” (p. 357). In fact, as seems 
the case for intellectual functioning, the pattern of relationships among 
self-directed job conditions, self-directed orientations, and social status 
suggests the existence of a feedback loop. High-status individuals tend to 
hold self-directed jobs. Such self-directed jobs increase their levels of self- 
directed orientation. This increase, in turn, serves to further increase the 
self-directedness of their orientations and hence the social status of future 
jobs they might obtain. 


Broader Effects of Occupational Self-Direction on Societies 


In terms of the sociological understanding of societal functioning, our 
results suggest that there would be a relatively high overall level of in- 
tellectual functioning in societies whose modes of production are char- 
acterized by high levels of self-directed work. Such an increased level of 
individual intellectual functioning might in turn reciprocally lead to more 
effective modes of production. 
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The indication that occupational self-direction leads to self-directed 
orientations to self and society raises the possibility that the level of oc- 
cupational self-direction fostered by the modes of production within a 
society may come to affect the level of individualism of that society’s 
cultural norms. Earlier evidence for such a possibility comes from 
the finding based on the Kohn-Schooler 1974 survey wave (Schooler 
1976) that, even when other relevant variables such as occupational self- 
direction are controlled, men from ethnic groups with a recent and per- 
vasive history of serfdom tend to show the nonindividualistic, conformist 
orientation, as well as the intellectual inflexibility, of men working under 
the environmental conditions ‘characteristic of serfdom. This pattern of 
ethnic differences suggests that the restrictive social and occupational 
conditions that prevailed within European societies may have affected 
those societies’ cultures in a manner analogous to the way in which the 
lack of occupational self-direction affects an individual’s orientations to 
self and others. 

Accepting such a possibility does not imply that the level of occupational 
self-direction characteristic of a society’s modes of production is the sole 
determinant of the individualism of its cultural norms. From an insti- 
tutional theory perspective, Meyer (1990) has plausibly argued, “Modern 
cultural systems clearly and explicitly instill and value interpretations of 
the self as competent, autonomous and causal” (p. 53). On the other hand, 
some present-day sociocultural systems have also been seen as actively 
dampening individualistic orientations. A series of reviews of relevant 
psychological research (Heine et al. 1999; Markus and Kitayama 1991; 
Nisbett et al. 2001; but see also Oyserman, Coon, and Kemmelmeier 2002) 
provide convincing evidence that the psychological processes, including 
orientations toward themselves’ and others, of members of a number of 
Asian ethnic groups have been distinctly affected by the Confucian world- 
view that historically influenced their cultures. In its emphasis on the 
fundamental interrelatedness among individuals and their harmonious 
interdependence, this worldview is seen as being in distinct contrast to 
the modern Western emphasis on the self as an autonomous independent 
entity (e.g., Markus and Kitayama 1991). Nevertheless, although Japanese 
culture may be the most frequently investigated example of such a 
Confucian-influenced culture “a varied body of evidence suggests that 
there has been an increase in the degree to which Japanese hold individ- 
ualistic values and orientations’ (Schooler 1998), p. 40). This increase 
occurred during the same period that there was a massive shift of the 
Japanese workforce from nonindustrial agricultural to substantively more 
complex commercial and manufacturing occupations (Hayashi et al. 1970; 
Schooler 19985). The finding that doing substantively complex self-di- 
rected work increases self-directed orientations to self and society raises 
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the strong possibility that the changes in the modes of production that 
have characterized postwar Japan have played a part in the increase in 
the levels of individualistic values held by individual Japanese (Schooler 
1998). 

The processes and the time frame through which changes in the ori- 
entations, values, and even intellectual functioning of individuals, brought 
about by changes in the nature of their work, in turn affect the institutions, 
cultural values, and even the economic development of their societies 
remain important theoretical and empirical issues (Schooler 1996; Schooler 
1998b). A full elucidation of these processes, however, is beyond what we 
presently know or could hope to do. What we have provided is substantial 
evidence supporting three interrelated hypotheses with important psy- 
chological and sociological implications. Our evidence indicates that even 
late in life, a social-structurally determined characteristic of individuals’ 
environments—the self-directedness of their work—can affect such core 
psychological characteristics as their intellectual functioning and their 
views of themselves as being autonomous, personally responsible indi- 
viduals. These psychological characteristics, in turn, affect individuals’ 
positions in their societies’ social structures in ways that increase dispar- 
ities between the advantaged and disadvantaged. Considered from a his- 
torical and societal perspective, the overall pattern of our findings gives 
credence to the possibility that the level of occupational self-directedness 
of a society’s workers may come to affect its social norms, values, and 
modes of production. 
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This article explores the link between violence and public discourse. 
It suggests that media attention to radical right violence and public 
reactions to violence affect the clustering of targets and the temporal 
and spatial distribution of violence. The notion of “discursive op- 
portunities” is introduced, and the article argues that it can serve 
to link political opportunity structure and framing perspectives on 
collective action. Using a cross-sectional and time-series design to 
model event counts in states in Germany, this study finds that dif- 
ferential public visibility, resonance, and legitimacy of right-wing 
violence significantly affected the rate of violence against different 
target groups. 


Since the reunification of Germany in 1990, a wave of radical right vi- 
olence has killed over 100 persons and wounded thousands (see, e.g., 
Björgo and Witte 1993; Kurthen, Bergmann, and Erb 1997; Ohlemacher 
1994). Immigrants, Jewish synagogues and cemeteries, memorials to World 
War IT and the Holocaust, left-wing groups, handicapped persons, gays, 
and the homeless were targeted by this violence. Despite this heterogeneity, 
by the mid-1990s asylum seekers and immigrants predominated as vic- 
tims. In Germany, the United States, and elsewhere, previous explanations 
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Right-Wing Violence in Germany 


of this type of violence have often emphasized the socioeconomic sources 
of violence, including unemployment, poverty, and factors increasing eth- 
nic competition between natives and immigrants. These perspectives have 
not proven wholly satisfactory, because they have received ambiguous 
empirical support (Wimmer 1997; but see Lubbers and Scheepers 2001) 
and because they have been unable to explain why some minority groups 
are targeted more often than others (Olzak 1992; but see Olzak and Shan- 
ahan 2003). 

In this article, we address these shortcomings by building on existing 
theories of collective action and media influence to suggest how public 
discourse provides opportunities for mobilization. Our study explores and 
tests arguments that public discourse significantly shapes the targets and 
the temporal and spatial patterns of radical right violence in Germany. 
A bridge is built between two theoretical perspectives in social movement 
theory, political opportunity structure and framing perspectives, and the- 
oretical consequences are drawn from the critical observation that political 
opportunity structures (hereafter POS) affect movement action only when 
they are perceived as such by (potential) movement activists (Gamson 
and Meyer 1996). In contrast, ‘framing theory emphasizes the internal 
perspective of movements’ own meaning-making strategies. Thus, fram- 
ing theories have difficulty in explaining why some such strategies meet 
with favorable responses while'others do not. Our goal is to push this 
debate forward by assessing the role of public discourse in producing, 
amplifying, and dampening rates of ethnic violence. 

In the public sphere, movement activists communicate messages to 
fellow activists and potential adherents, and they thereby gain crucial 
information about the actions and reactions of authorities, political op- 
ponents, allies, and sympathizers. To capture this role of the public sphere, 
we develop the notion of discursive opportunities. We argue that media 
attention to radical right violence, public reactions by third actors to 
radical right violence, and public controversies surrounding the targets 
of such violence can encourage or discourage violent acts in a number of 
ways. We distinguish three elements of discursive opportunity—differ- 
ential public visibility, resonance, and legitimacy—that amplify the rate 
of some types of violence while diminishing or leaving unaffected the rate 
of other types. 


EXISTING EXPLANATIONS OF ETHNIC VIOLENCE 


Debates on ethnic violence in Germany have long argued that socioeco- 
nomic deprivation and disintegration of community ties are primary 
causes of radical right violence (e.g., Heitmeyer et al. 1992; Krell, Nicklas, 
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and Ostermann 1996; McLaren 1999).? This familiar argument holds that 
under worsening economic conditions social groups threatened with mar- 
ginalization designate specific racial or ethnic minorities as responsible 
and therefore worthy of exclusion and violence. The socioeconomic sit- 
uation in Germany after reunification lends credibility to this argument. 
The merger of East and West Germany has so far failed to produce the 
“flowering landscapes” promised on the eve of reunification but has instead 
precipitated severe economic problems. Germany now finds itself below 
the European Union average on just about any indicator of socioeconomic 
performance. 

However plausible these deprivation accounts are, detailed investiga- 
tions at the individual level have not provided support for them. For 
instance, Helmut Willems and his collaborators (1993) found that the 
perpetrators of radical right violence tended to be fairly average young 
people from normal family backgrounds who were not significantly more 
likely to be unemployed than others among their age group. The trajectory 
of radical right mobilization shows no temporal overlap with trends in 
socioeconomic development such as economic growth, unemployment, or 
inflation (Koopmans 2001). 

Ethnic competition theorists (e.g., Barth 1969; Olzak 1992; Myers 1997; 
Nagel 1996) provide an alternative explanation for ethnic conflict, sug- 
gesting that competition among racially or ethnically differentiated groups 
for the same resources releases forces of competitive exclusion, which in 
turn engenders conflict. Competition theorists have argued that compe- 
tition need not be objective (Carroll and Hannan 2000). In this view, a 
high influx of immigrants into a formerly homogeneous region may in- 
crease subjective perceptions of increased ethnic competition (even if per- 
ceptions are not justified; Bélanger and Pinard 1991; Scheepers et al. 2002). 
There is scattered research from Germany showing that supporters of the 
radical right complain that foreigners take away “German” jobs and profit 
unreasonably from the German social security system, that they are a 
threat to “German” cultural values, and that—a view especially wide- 
spread among the young—“they are after our women” (Willems et al. 
1993; Bergmann and Erb 1994). Although perceptions of relative depri- 
vation and ethnic competition may therefore seem relevant, they have 
not proven to be sufficient conditions for violent mobilization. Thus, we 
raise two questions: under what conditions will such feelings and per- 
ceptions arise and why is hostility directed against certain outsider groups 
and not against others? To answer such questions, it is necessary to turn 
to the political and cultural context in which radical right mobilization 
occurs. 


? See also Falter, Jaschke, and Winkler (1996) and Kowalsky and Schroeder (1994). 
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POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURES 


The concept of POS (see, e.g., McAdam 1999; Tarrow 1994; Kriesi et al. 
1995) has gained widespread popularity in the literature on social move- 
ments and collective action. The basic idea is that the capacity to mobilize 
depends on opportunities and constraints offered by the political-insti- 
tutional setting in which collective action takes place. There is little agree- 
ment about indicators, but proponents of POS theory often include mea- 
sures of elite division, electoral competition, electoral instability, the 
composition of government, and the state’s capacity for repression 
(McAdam 1996). 

Gamson and Meyer (1996) observe that political opportunities must be 
perceived and are subject to interpretation or framing before they can 
effectively influence movement activists’ decisions (see also Goodwin and 
Jasper 1999). Yet this amendment to POS raises the questions of why 
certain perceptions and interpretations of political reality spread (while 
others do not) and why certain actors may effectively succeed in opening 
new windows of opportunity (when most do not). We suggest that the 
public sphere mediates between political opportunity structures and 
movement action. Most people, including most activists, are not full-time 
political analysts who closely follow and gather independent information 
on what is going on in the corridors of power, and who have an intimate 
knowledge of the institutional intricacies of the political system. What 
most people know about politics: comes from the media. POS variables 
such as electoral instability, elite. divisions, or availability of elite allies 
have no meaning if people do not become aware of them. For most people, 
such awareness comes from the limited information about political state- 
ments, actions, and events that is made public. Just as protests that receive 
no media coverage at all are, as Gamson and Wolfsfeld (1993, p. 116) call 
them, “nonevents,” regime weaknesses and openings that do not become 
publicly visible may be considered “nonopportunities,” which for all prac- 
tical intents and purposes might as well not exist at all. In the next section, 
we develop the notion of “discursive opportunities,” to denote those op- 
portunities and constraints that become publicly visible and that can 
thereby affect mobilization. 

How do right-wing activists learn of these opportunities? The perpe- 
trators of radical right violence are young people with generally low levels 
of interest in institutional politics (Willems et al. 1993). Therefore, it is 
unrealistic to assume that radical right activists follow developments in 
politics closely in order to rationally calculate chances of success. Instead 
we assume that radical right activists learn in a trial-and-error fashion 
about the efficacy of different mobilization strategies by gauging the public 
reactions their actions provoke (or fail to provoke). Through the mass 
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media, radical right activists not only learn about their own failures and 
successes but also gain information about the results of actions undertaken 
by other activists. In this way, successful strategies are adopted and rep- 
licated. Thus, while we do not assume that radical right activists are 
people who closely read and watch political news, we follow other re- 
searchers in assuming that movement activists have a keen interest in 
following the reactions in the media to their own actions and see media 
coverage and political response as a measure of success (eg, Molotch 
1979, p. 72; Kielbowicz and Scherer 1986, pp. 84-85; Gitlin 1980). 


DISCURSIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Diffusion processes influence ethnic violence, race riots, and protest cycles 
in general (see, e.g., Tarrow 1989; Koopmans 1993; Myers 2000; Olzak 
and Shanahan 1996). Yet the theoretical implications of this highly con- 
sistent finding have not been sufficiently explored with respect to public 
discourse in the mass media. For diffusion to occur, channels of com- 
munication are necessary, and, at least in modern democracies, the mass 
media occupy a central role in this regard. The recent rise of protest event 
analysis as a methodological tool for social movement studies has sensi- 
tized researchers to the dependency of protest on media attention (Mueller 
1997; Rucht, Koopmans, and Neidhardt 1999). In the age of mass com- 
munication, protests that are completely ignored by the media are unlikely 
to diffuse to wider constituencies or have an impact on policies.’ 

Only a minority of all attempts at public claim making receive the 
media attention necessary for widespread recognition. We define discur- 
sive opportunities as the aspects of the public discourse that determine a 
message’s chances of diffusion in the public sphere (Koopmans and Sta- 
tham 1999qa; see also Ferree 2003). Our argument starts from the as- 
sumption that the public sphere is a bounded space for political com- 
munication characterized by a high level of competition (see Hilgartner 
and Bosk [1988] for a similar argument). To be sure, the boundaries of 
the public sphere are not fixed but expand and contract over time (for 
instance, consider the increasing numbers of channels of communication 
such as the Internet or the multiplication of existing ones through cable 
and satellite television). The scope of media attention may also be affected 
by short-term trends, such as the media’s greater attention to political 


* Diffusion also happens in the absence of mass media attention, by way of a move- 
ment’s indigenous channels of communication, e.g., interpersonal networks or move- 
ment media. However, we would argue that the scope of interpersonal diffusion is 
more limited. 
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topics during periods just prior to an election than during times of routine 
politics. 

On a typical day in a medium-sized democratic society, thousands of 
press statements are issued, hundreds of demonstrations, pickets, and 
other protests are staged, thousands of individuals write letters to the 
media or call in on radio and television programs, and dozens of press 
conferences vie for the attention of the public. The number of channels 
of communication (newspapers, magazines, radio stations, television net- 
works, and so forth) and the size of their respective news holes (pages, 
broadcasting time) act as constraints on various inputs. Thus, the media 
have a finite carrying capacity at any point in time. 


Visibility 

The discrepancy between the available space in the public sphere and 
the much larger supply of messages implies that there is competition 
among groups who aim to get their messages across in the public discourse. 
To understand these dynamics, we need to distinguish two categories of 
actors: the gatekeepers of the public discourse, on the one hand, and the 
claim makers that appear as speakers in the media, on the other (Neidhardt 
1994; Koopmans and Statham 1999b). The gatekeepers of public discourse 
are the editors and journalists who have the ability to select, shape, am- 
plify, or diminish public messages. The selectivity of coverage and the 
mechanisms of allocating prominence to covered messages are quite well 
known for the traditional mass media and include decisions about the 
size and placement of articles or about the amount and primacy of airing 
time. The actions of gatekeepers produce the first and most basic type of 
discursive opportunity that we can distinguish: visibility. Visibility de- 
pends on the number of communicative channels by which a message is 
included and the prominence of such inclusion. Visibility is a necessary 
condition for a message to influence the public discourse, and, other things 
being equal, the amount of visibility that gatekeepers allocate to a message 
increases its potential to diffuse further in the public sphere (see Trouillot 
1995; Schudson 1995). 

From communications and media research we know that “news values” 
of reporters and editors shape decisions that make a given story news- 
worthy. For instance, (geographical) proximity, the prominence and pres- 
tige of the speaker, and the level of violence and/or conflict, possibilities 
for dramatization and personalization, and the novelty of a story all in- 
fluence the likelihood of its being reported in newspaper accounts (Galtung 
and Ruge 1965; Schulz 1997; McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith 1996; 
Mueller 1997; Hug and Wisler 1998; Oliver and Myers 1999; Oliver and 
Maney 2000). Yet, with the partial exception of proximity, news values 
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are not objective in the sense that these characteristics of events, actors, 
or messages exist outside of and prior to the discursive realm. Notions of 
who is considered to be prominent and which issues are considered rel- 
evant or controversial have emerged from previous rounds of public dis- 
course. They are social products that serve as a lens through which the 
vast array of events in public and private life are observed and on the 
basis of which a small proportion of these events are selected for coverage. 
Social movement organizers and other public actors anticipate these me- 
dia selection mechanisms. Thus, many modern protests, including 
Greenpeace-style professional organizations involved in direct action, are 
to an important extent scripted and staged to maximize the chances of 
drawing media attention (Kielbowicz and Scherer 1986; Ryan 1991). 


Resonance and Legitimacy 


While the relevance of media coverage has been widely acknowledged, 
less attention has been paid to the fact that the diffusion chances of a 
given actor’s messages also depend on how other, nonmedia claim makers 
relate to them in the public sphere (but see Ellingson 1995; Steinberg 
1999). Other speakers may publicly express support for a movement’s 
actions, or they may react with indignation and rejection to messages that 
challenge their own position in the public discourse. Sometimes public 
actors choose to ignore social movement actors in an attempt to deny 
them the attention crucial for replication. We envision the communication 
environment of any particular public actor as the source of two further 
types of discursive opportunity: resonance and legitimacy. In developing 
these concepts we have been inspired by the work on collective action 
frames of David Snow and his colleagues (e.g., Snow et al. 1986; Snow 
and Benford 1992; see also Gamson and Modigliani 1989). Our focus, 
however, is on the (often unanticipated) external reactions that radical 
right mobilization encounters rather than on the framing strategies of 
movement activists themselves. 

Although gaining visibility is a necessary condition for communicative 
impact, the career of a discursive message is likely to remain stillborn if 
it does not succeed in provoking reactions from other actors in the public 
sphere. We refer to this dimension as resonance. Resonance has two types 
of ripple effects. First, resonance enhances reproduction of a message, 
because, in the eyes of journalists and editors, the message has become 
more relevant and the actors articulating the message seem more “prom- 
inent.” Second, messages that resonate travel farther. Through the reac- 
tions of other claim makers, the message of the original speaker is at least 
partially reproduced and may reach new audiences. This happens if es- 
tablished political actors express support for a social movement’s actions 
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or demands. This form of supportive resonance we will call consonance. 
However, for movements as for other public actors, even negative reso- 
nance, or dissonance, is often preferable to no resonance at all (Molotch 
1979, p. 72). The rejection of a demand signals its relevance to other 
actors. Moreover, even a strongly negative public reaction has to repro- 
duce the original message to at least some extent and thereby always runs 
the risk of providing potential imitators with a model for successful public 
action (e.g., Holden 1986 for the case of airplane hijackings). 

Thus far we have treated consonance and dissonance as having simi- 
larly positive effects on the discursive opportunities of a message. Yet it 
might matter whether there are more negative or positive responses in 
the public sphere. We define public legitimacy as the degree to which, on 
average, reactions by third actors in the public sphere support an actor’s 
claims more than they reject them. Defined in this way, legitimacy can 
vary independently of resonance. Highly legitimate messages may have 
no resonance at all because they are uncontroversial, while highly ille- 
gitimate messages may have strong resonance (e.g., for obvious historical 
reasons, anti-Semitic violence in Germany). The predicted effects of le- 
gitimacy on a message’s diffusion chances are complicated. All other 
things being equal, one might expect legitimacy to have a positive effect 
on diffusion, because it signals agreement with a movement’s position. 
But things will rarely be equal. Ideally, speakers would prefer their mes- 
sages to have high resonance and high legitimacy, but they usually will 
have to settle for less. This is because high resonance is often only achieved 
at the cost of an increase in controversy, which results in a net decrease 
in legitimacy. Conversely, highly legitimate statements usually provoke 
few reactions from other claim makers, and the media will not be inter- 
ested in endlessly repeating messages that are accepted by everybody.’ 
This discussion leads us to expect a curvilinear relation between chances 
of diffusion and legitimacy, with messages whose legitimacy is contro- 
versial generally better positioned for replication. 

Before moving to the empirical analysis, we wish to clarify that we do 
not want to be interpreted as presenting a purely mechanical (and un- 
realistic) argument suggesting that public discourse simply causes ethnic 
violence. Furthermore, we are aware that our insistence on a connection 
between public discourse in the mass media and radical right and racist 
violence is not wholly original (see van Dijk 1993; Jager and Link 1993). 
While we share the assumption with earlier scholars that a connection 
between public discourse and racist violence exists, the mechanisms we 


4 Social movement research illustrates the point that tactics seen as disruptive, violent, 
or innovative will raise rates of protest (McAdam 1983), but only up to a point (Olzak 
and Uhrig 2001). 
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offer do not require a direct causal linkage between elite discourses and 
popular racism. In our view, the public discourse in the mass media affects 
radical right mobilization not by planting negative stereotypes in activists’ 
heads but by acting as a dynamic selection process that differentially 
affects the diffusion chances of different types of radical right mobilization. 
The public visibility and resonance of violence against a particular target 
group may increase because the position of this group is hotly debated 
in the public discourse. As a result, the diffusion chances of violence 
against the target will improve, even if nobody in the public debate refers 
to the target group by taking an explicitly negative stand. 


DATA, VARIABLES, AND HYPOTHESES 


We collected and analyzed information on violence by radical right and 
xenophobic groups and on public discourse on immigration and ethnic 
relations from newspaper and official police reports. We include state- 
ments on immigration control and legislation, as well as all claims by, 
against, or on behalf of radical right and ethnic minority groups. The 
units of analysis are not articles, as is often the case in media content 
analysis, but are claims made by nonmedia actors. Such claims include 
public statements, interviews, and press conferences as well as political 
decisions, judicial actions, demonstrations, and violence. 

From our newspaper sources, we gathered information on 11,204 in- 
stances of claim making during the period 1990-99. Among these, we 
identified 930 instances of radical right violent attacks as one of our two 
measures of right-wing violence (the other is from official police reports). 
An example of a right-wing violent event is captured with this excerpt: 
“A crowd of 200 local youth shouting ‘foreigners out!’ and throwing stones 
last night attacked a hostel for foreign workers in Hoyerswerda.” We use 
reports of public discourse expressing claims on different categories of 
immigrants or on the radical right to calculate measures of visibility, 
consonance, dissonance, and legitimacy (discussed below). The following 
report illustrates a claim that was included in our consonance measure 
because it expresses a negative opinion toward one of the radical right’s 
target groups: “In a television interview yesterday, Chancellor Kohl said 
that the strong rise in the numbers of asylum seekers has taken the form 
of a state crisis.” The following is an example of a dissonant claim, which 
expresses a negative attitude toward the radical right: “Federal President 
von Weizsäcker condemned the arson attack on the former concentration 
camp at Sachsenhausen, saying this is an outrageous act that brings shame 
on Germany.” 

The data were coded from all Monday, Wednesday, and Friday issues 
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of the national newspaper Frankfurter Rundschau between 1990 and 
1999.5 This newspaper was chosen because pretests indicated that it paid 
more attention to the topics of interest than did alternative sources. For 
shorter periods of time, samples were drawn from other newspaper sources 
to check the representativeness of the primary source for the wider media 
landscape. These other newspapers were the national tabloid newspaper 
Bild-Zeitung, the Turkish immigrant daily Hürriyet, as well as three East 
German local newspapers. Comparisons of these newspapers displayed a 
consistent pattern. First, in any paired comparison, the Frankfurter Rund- 
schau was by far the more inclusive source in terms of the number of 
claims reported. Second, these quantitative differences had only very small 
qualitative consequences.’ For instance, although the Rundschau reported 
more than four times as many claims as Bild-Zeitung did, the distributions 
of claims across actors, issues, and positions with regard to issues were 
almost the same. This indicates that the Frankfurter Rundschau can be 
considered representative for the wider German media landscape, at least 
regarding the type of information that we use for our analysis.’ 

We are well aware of the problem of selection bias that affects the use 
of newspaper data for many research purposes (e.g., McCarthy et al. 1996; 
Barranco and Wisler 1999;.Oliver and Maney 2000). However, in this 
article we are primarily interested in positive and negative feedback re- 
lations between different types of claims within the public discourse, as 
represented in the media. Regarding our dependent variable—radical 
right violence—we are of course also interested in analyzing to what extent 
public discourse dynamics affect the rhythm, location, and targets of rad- 
ical right violence outside the media. Here we are fortunate that the 
German Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution (Bundesamt 
fiir Verfassungsschutz) publishes statistics on this type of violence that 
are based on police statistics gathered in the different federal states. The 
correlation coefficient between radical right violence in our newspaper 
data and in the official statistics is .53. 

The newspaper and police sources did not vary much regarding the 


5 Trained coding assistants used a standardized codebook to identify and code all 
relevant claim-making activity from newspaper sources (available on request from the 
first author). Researchers did not rely on a set of keywords but instead reviewed all 
sections of the papers for relevant articles. Comparisons across six coders yielded a = 
92. 

6 A more specialized audience will naturally shape the type of events addressed by a 
paper. Thus, Hürriyet obviously reported more claims by Turkish organizations, while 
regional papers reported more claims made in their own region. 

7 An additional coding of editorials revealed important qualitative differences. For 
instance, the Bild editorials were more in favor of restricting immigration than those 
of the Rundschau. To minimize the influence of editorial bias, we exclude all editorials 
and opinion pieces. 
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distribution of events over time, but they vary substantially across the 
federal states. These differences are not, as one might have expected, 
determined by geographical distance: the West-based Frankfurter Rund- 
schau reported a larger proportion of Eastern events than did official 
police statistics. It is difficult to ascertain precisely what causes this dif- 
ference, but it may be due to a tendency by Eastern police to minimize 
right-wing violence. Over the 1990s, there were continuous complaints 
about the lack of attention of Eastern police to radical right violence. To 
capture some sources of systematic bias, we conduct two separate analyses: 
first we use data on right-wing violence gathered from police statistics, 
and, second, we analyze data on events from newspaper sources. For all 
other measures relevant to economic hardship, competition, and extradis- 
cursive political opportunity structures, we draw on data from the Federal 
Statistics Office (Statistisches Bundesamt). 


Unit of Analysis: Federal States in Germany across Time 


All variables, whether drawn from official statistics or from our newspaper 
data, are aggregated by year and by federal state to construct a cross- 
sectional time series data set with 160 cases (16 federal states for the 10- 
year period 1990-99). Variables thus consist of counts of claims of a specific 
type (e.g., radical right violence) per year-state combination, year-state 
averages for variables such as unemployment, or year-state totals as in 
the case of immigration levels. Thus, we seek to explain variation across 
states and over time in a panel design. ` 

The choice for this level of analysis was made for a number of reasons. 
First and importantly, this is the only level for which police statistics on 
radical right violence are available.’ Second, below the state level, dif- 
ferent official institutions sometimes use different spatial units to gather 
statistical information. The most often used unit is the Kreis (county), 
but some important data, such as unemployment levels, are gathered on 
the basis of different spatial units (namely the areas of responsibility of 
Labor Offices), which only partly coincide with Kreis boundaries. Third, 
- during the 1990s the number of Kreise in East Germany was strongly 
reduced, not only by aggregating existing units but also in many cases 
by drawing completely new boundaries. As a result, continuous time series 
at the Kreis level are available for East Germany only from 1994—95 
onward, when the reform of Kreis boundaries had been completed. This 
means effectively that no consistent data are available on the substate 


t 


8 The Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution also publishes monthly 
statistics on radical right violence, but these are not differentiated for the 16 states. 
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level for the region and period in which radical right violence dispro- 
portionately occurred, namely East Germany before 1994. 

Why not analyze newspaper data (where the locations are specified) at 
the local level of analysis? It turns out that there are also difficulties 
applying information from newspaper sources to a lower level of spatial 
aggregation. As indicated above, we have 930 cases of radical right vi- 
olence in our newspaper data. Practically, this means that using an ap- 
propriate “at risk” sample of local units (to avoid sample selection bias) 
would not be feasible, given the enormous number of zero events for the 
majority of smaller units over most time periods. 


Dependent Variable 


Our choice of the number of radical right violent events as our dependent 
variable also requires some clarification. Pragmatically, this choice is dic- 
tated by the police statistics, which do not record numbers of participants 
in violence and do not provide reliable information on nonviolent events. 
Because linking media and extramedia data is crucial to our theoretical 
argument, we prefer to focus on numbers of radical right violent events. 
As it turns out, violence was by far a favored tactic in the radical right’s 
action repertoire, accounting for 70% of all radical right protests in our 
newspaper data. Our data suggest that the relevance of the radical right 
was driven by the frequency and intensity of the violence it produced, 
rather than by the small numbers of participants at these events.’ 


Techniques for Estimating Event Counts in Panel Data 


Our events are arrayed as panel data. We expect that the disturbance 
process (i.e., error terms that are correlated within states across time) will 
be correlated across observations due to gradually changing but unob- 
served characteristics within states. Moreover, we assume that autocor- 
relation processes will be strongest in adjacent years and less correlated 
in distant periods. We experimented with several specifications of the 
correlation matrix of these unobserved correlations and found, consistent 
with other panel models of collective action, that a first-order autocor- 
relation specification provided a relatively good fit with the data, when 


°’ The total number of participants in all radical right violent events in our data set 
across the whole 10-year period and all 16 states amounts to only about 17,000 De, 
slightly more than 30 participants on average per event), but this probably includes 
sequential participation by the same set of activists. For about 40% of the events, 
exact numbers of participants are missing, which precludes any systematic analysis of 
event size. 
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compared with other possible specifications (including random effects 
models and models of unconstrained correlated errors). 

We used an estimation procedure appropriate for analysis of event 
counts, the method of generalized estimation equations (using the XTGEE 
routine in STATA, ver. 7). Because variables consist of nonnegative counts 
with overdispersion, a negative binomial distribution for the dependent 
variable was modeled, as well as a first-order autoregressive correlation 
structure, which is typical for time series (King 1989). The first part of 
our analysis focuses on explaining the volume of radical right violence 
and uses police statistics to calculate the dependent variable. The second 
step focuses on explaining the targets of violence, using newspaper data 
on radical right violence (the police data cannot be differentiated accord- 
ing to the target of violence). 


Operationalizations and Hypotheses 


The following independent variables—all measured for each year-state 
combination separately and lagged one year relative to the dependent 
variable—are used in the analyses. 

Measures of socioeconomic deprivation.—We use the state-level gross 
domestic product on a per capita basis and yearly changes in the state- 
level unemployment rate. The hypothesis derived from socioeconomic 
deprivation accounts is that low levels of the gross domestic product and 
strong increases in the unemployment rate should be associated with high 
levels of radical right violence. 

Measures of ethnic competition.—These are net immigration to a state 
from outside Germany per 1,000 inhabitants (number of immigrants from 
abroad minus number of emigrants to other countries) and the interaction 
term between net immigration and yearly changes in the unemployment 
rate."' The ethnic competition model predicts that immigration and un- 
employment and their interaction will have strong, positive effects on the 
level of radical right violence. 

Measures of extradiscursive political opportunity structures.—The po- 
litical complexion of the state government is measured on a right-left scale 


10 We considered both the rate itself and yearly changes in preliminary analyses, but 
the results were more robust in the models using yearly changes and so we report 
these results. 

"Tn preliminary analyses, we also considered the gross number of immigrants, un- 
corrected for emigration, which performed less well. Moreover, the net immigration 
variable more accurately indicates potential competition pressures as a result of mi- 
gration. In addition, we investigated whether there was any effect from migration 
flows within Germany, which was not the case. Finally, an alternative measure of 
immigration, foreigners as a percentage of the population, had no effect. 
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ranging from “1” (if the right-wing Christian Democrats [CDU] ruled 
alone) to “6” (for left-wing coalitions of Social Democrats [SPD] and 
Greens). Years in which a change of government occurred were coded 
according to the government that was in power for the largest part of 
the year. We use the absolute difference between the percentage of CDU 
votes (or Christian Social [CSU] in Bavaria) and SPD votes in state-level 
elections as a measure of the degree of electoral competition between the 
two major parties; the scores were then given a negative sign so that high 
(i.e., close to zero) scores on this variable indicate that both parties capture 
comparable shares of the vote, which will generally imply a higher level 
of competition than when one of the two parties clearly dominates.” 
Studies have shown that the levels of extrainstitutional protest by dis- 
tinctly political social movements are inversely related to the presence of 
allies in positions of power within established politics (Kriesi et al. 1995). 
This is because political ales mn office will be less inclined to support 
extrainstitutional action, and there is less need for social movements to 
resort to extrainstitutional pressure when political friends are in power. 
This implies that we expect the radical right to mobilize less under right- 
wing governments. Political opportunity theorists further stress the im- 
portance of elite conflict and competition, which open up opportunities 
for social movements to intervene in the political process (Tarrow 1994). 
Therefore, we expect the level of violence to be higher where the two 
main political parties are in close competition with one another. 
Measures of discursive opportunities —To measure visibility, we exploit 
the fact that we have both media data and police data on radical right 
violence (the police data are more inclusive). In addition, among the 
newspaper-reported radical right violent events, we can distinguish be- 
tween those that were reported on the front page and those that were 
reported less prominently. Combining these, we have two indicators of 
visibility: (1) front-page violence as a percentage of police-registered vi- 
olence and (2) front-page violence as a percentage of all newspaper- 
reported violence. The first measure of visibility will be used in analyses 
using the police data as the dependent variable, the second in analyses 
using newspaper-reported violence as the dependent variable.“ Disso- 
nance is measured by all claims directed against the radical right and 


12 The other codes used were “2” for a government of CDU and the centrist Liberal 
Democrats (FDP), “3” for coalitions of CDU and SPD, “4” for coalitions of SPD and 
FDP, and “5” for the SPD ruling alone. 

H For years in between elections, the vote percentages were interpolated. 

"7 We also aggregated all counts of media-reported violence (front-page or not) as a 
percentage of police-registered violence for a third measure of visibility. As anticipated, 
this alternative indicator of visibility had similar but slightly weaker effects. 
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xenophobia, including a wide range of forms such as public condemna- 
tions and countermobilization, as well as state repression against the rad- 
ical right. Consonance (with the radical right) is measured by all claims 
directed against immigrants and minorities, mostly in the form of public 
statements. In order to keep dependent and independent variables sep- 
arate, our consonance measure excludes any anti-immigrant claims that 
were made by radical right organizations, spokespersons, or groups. Fi- 
nally, legitimacy is measured by the share of consonant claims among all 
claims on the radical right, immigrants, and minorities. Here, too, we 
exclude claims made by radical right actors. 

In line with the theoretical arguments outlined above, high levels of 
visibility, consonance, and legitimacy are expected to lead to higher levels 
of violence. As we have argued, high levels of legitimacy may dampen 
rates of protest when a movement’s claims (or tactics) become seen as 
uncontroversial and uncontested and thereby fail to gain media attention. 
However, given the position of the radical right at the margins of the 
German polity, this argument makes less sense. The expectation with 
regard to dissonance is less clear: on the one hand, dissonant claims may 
further contribute to diffusion of violence by the (unintended) publicity 
that they give it; on the other hand, dissonance also undermines the 
legitimacy of violence and signals the mobilization of countermovements 

. and popular rejection of the radical right. 

Control variables —The dummy variable East is one control variable. 
The former regions of East and West Germany are still very different in 
many respects. This variable measures whether there is a difference in 
the level of radical right violence between the East and the West that 
cannot be explained by the other variables in the model. Net of all other 
explanatory variables, based on its history of ethnic homogeneity and lack 
of a democratic tradition, we expect a positive effect of Eastern location 
on the level of radical right violence. The second control variable is the 
natural logarithm of the state population in the thousands. Since the 
dependent variable is a count of instances of radical right violence, it is 
of course likely to depend on the population size of a given state. Finally, 
we have the dependent variable lagged one year, which captures diffusion 
processes unexplained by the other variables in the model. 


RESULTS 
Explaining the Level of Radical Right Violence 


Figure 1 compares the total number of radical right violent events from 
the official police data with the number from newspaper sources for Ger- 
many during 1990-99. While the number of events in police reports (on 
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Fic. 1.—Total number of right radical violent events in Germany during 1990-99, news- 
paper reports compared with police data. 


the left-hand scale) is about 10 times higher than the number of newspaper 
events (using the right-hand scale), the peaks and valleys are strikingly 
similar. From 1990 to 1992 we see a steep increase in violence, with the 
police reports numbering nearly 1,500; these then decline until about 
1995—96. In the final years of the decade, we see again a slight increase 
in the number of events reported, both by the police and by the newspaper. 
In addition to these fluctuations over time, there was considerable vari- 
ation among the federal states. In absolute numbers, the highest levels 
were recorded in Northrhine-Westphalia (an average of 165 yearly events 
according to the police data) and the lowest in Bremen (six yearly events). 
Since these also happen to be the most and least populous states, it is 
more illuminating to compare Der capita rates of violence. Per million 
inhabitants, the average yearly number of radical right violent events 
ranged from 29 in the Eastern states of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern to three in Bavaria in the West. Controlling for population 
size, the rate is clearly higher in the East than in the West. Berlin, in line 
with its mixed East and West roots, displays an intermediate violence 
level (15 yearly events per million inhabitants). 

To what extent can these temporal and regional differences be explained 
with traditional theories of ethnic violence? Table 1 compares a baseline 
model including only past violence levels, population size, and Eastern 
location to deprivation and ethnic competition models. As the table shows, 
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TABLE 1 
GENERALIZED ESTIMATION EQUATION EFFECTS OF DEPRIVATION AND ETHNIC 
COMPETITION ON LEVELS OF RADICAL-RIGHT VIOLENCE 


DEPRIVATION ETHNIC COMPETI- 
BASELINE MODEL MODEL TION MODEL 
B Z-Score B Z-Score B Z-Score 

Radical right vi- 

olence ............ .004*** 3.52 .004** 3.05 005 *** 3.67 
Log population 

SIZE? eege 69374 5.82 686*** 5.92 676*** 6.17 
Location in East 

Germany ......... -669*** 4.12 .773** 3.12 1.01*** 3.93 
Per capita domestic 

product (in Eu- 

TOS) 52 vce dire vd .006 A0 .018 1.23 
Unemployment 

TALC» ee Ve lees —.042 1.11 —.036 0.75 
Net immigration/ 

1,000 ege 029% ` 306 
Interaction of un- 

employment and 

immigration ...... —.001 .00 
Wald ai. 143*** 124*** 189*** 
Netgen 148 148 148 


NorTeE.—The table refers to Germany in 1990-99. B = unstandardized regression coefficient. 
* All independent variables (including the lagged dependent variable) are lagged one year. 

> Missing data left us with 148 state-year combinations with full information. 

t P<.10. 

+ P<.05. 

™ P<.01, 

*** P< 001. 


the deprivation model performs poorly. This finding is consistent with 
results of many earlier investigations of ethnic violence. In spite of stark 
differences in economic and social conditions in East and West Germany, 
the gross domestic product (measured at the state level) has no effect on 
radical right violence. Perhaps most surprisingly (given prior theories), 
changes in the unemployment level have no impact on violence. The 
available information for the substate level does not indicate a connection 
between unemployment and radical right violence, either. Well-known 
hot spots of radical right violence such as Hoyerswerda, Rostock, Cottbus, 
Greifswald, and Frankfurt (Oder) all had unemployment levels well below 
the East German average.” 


15 This information is based on data for the year 1994, the first year after the East 
German Kreis reform. Matching as far as possible the spatial units of unemployment 
statistics with the Kreis boundaries, we find a negative (but not significant) correlation 
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In columns 5 and 6 of table 1, we include several measures commonly 
used to indicate measures of ethnic competition. These do not fare well. 
In particular, the interaction term between immigration and (changes in) 
unemployment levels is not significant. However, the level of immigration 
does have a positive and significant impact on violence in the expected 
direction. The coefficient of .029 tells us that as the log of net immigration 
size rises one standard deviation above its mean (from 5.3 to 10.5; see 
appendix table A1), the rate of right-wing violence rises about 17%. This 
is so because exp (5.3)? = 1.16, compared to the effect of immigration 
one standard deviation higher, which is exp (10.5) = 1.36.’° While this 
impact of immigration is substantial, in the absence of a main effect of 
unemployment and no effect for the interaction term, we interpret this 
pattern as providing only partial support for previous competition per- 
spectives. Clearly, we must look beyond economic measures for answers 
to variation in ethnic violence in Germany. 

To this end, we investigate the impact on violence of discursive op- 
portunities. In table 2, we retain the variables that were significant in 
table 1 and add our key measures of discursive opportunities and two 
measures of extradiscursive political opportunity structures. Taking the 
first two columns showing the results for all states, we see that prior 
violence, population size, and immigration remain important predictors 
of violence. Of the POS variables, high levels of party competition sig- 
nificantly raise levels of violence. The composition of government does 
not have a significant effect. 

Table 2 shows support for the hypothesis regarding the effect of dis- 
cursive opportunities. Visibility increases rates of violence in the following 
year (see also Brosius and Esser 1995). Consonance (measured by the 
number of negative claims by other actors than the radical right on mi- 
grants and minorities) also raises rates of right-wing violence. Using the 
means and standard deviations in appendix table Al, we can calculate 
that as the number of consonant claims increases by one standard de- 
viation above the mean, the effect of the coefficient for this measure (.017) 
indicates that the rate of radical right violence in the following year rises 
by 25%. Conversely, dissonance (measured by claims by other actors 
against the radical right and xenophobia) significantly decreased the rate 
of violence. As the number of statements in opposition to the radical right 
increased by one standard deviation, the rate of right-wing violence sub- 


between unemployment levels in 1994 and levels of violence across the period 1990-99 
in the East, whereas in the West the correlation is significantly positive, although rather 
weak (.19). 

16 Because of missing unemployment data, table 1 reports analyses for 148 cases, while 
we present descriptive statistics in app. table A1 for 154 cases. This did not affect this 
calculation, though—the effect of immigration is the same. 
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TABLE 2 
GENERALIZED ESTIMATION EQUATION EFFECTS OF DISCURSIVE OPPORTUNITIES ON 
LEVELS OF RADICAL RIGHT VIOLENCE 


WESTERN STATES 


ALL STATES (Includes Berlin) EASTERN STATES 
B Z-Score B Z-Score B Z-Score 
Radical right 
violence? ........... .004*** 4.59 .004*** 3.78 .006** 2.96 
Log population : 
EIERE eae, Lt eg 6.72 623 *** 7.12 .399** 2.54 
Eastern location ..... 1.09*** 6.44 
Net immigration/ 
EC CEET 02 1*** 3.45 .025** 3.64 —.012 .08 
Government coali- 
tion (high = left 
coalition) .......... .061 1.48 .054 372 094+ 1.28 
Party competition ... .019* 2.55 .025** 2.11 003 201 
Visibility ............. -980** 2.10 1.96*** 6.56 —.315 322 


Anti-immigrant 

statements (conso- 

NANCE) ..........065 .017** .00 .208*** 3.91 023 385 
Anti-radical right 

statements (disso- 


nance) ...........4. —.008** .00 —.008* 1.92 —.014** 3.64 
Legitimacy ........... —.015 ER —.127 608 .662*** 5.60 
Wald x? «2... cece 782*** 2,559*** 290*** 

D WEE 154 109 45 


NoTE.— Table refers to Germany, 1990-99. B = unstandardized regression coefficient. 

^ All independent variables (including the lagged dependent variable) are lagged one year. 
t P<.10. 

* P<.05. 

** P< Ol. 

ee P< O01. 


sequently decreased by about 10%, across all states in Germany. When 
we compare the effect of dissonance between the western and eastern 
states, we see that the negative effect of anti-radical right statements on 
the diffusion of radical right violence is especially potent in the East. The 
inhibiting effect of dissonant claims on violence is interesting, given our 
argument that dissonance could have either positive or negative effects. 
The evidence in table 2 suggests that public disapproval dampens sub- 
sequent violence. Contrary to the expectations, legitimacy does not play 
a role in explaining violence (at least not when Eastern and Western states 
are analyzed together). 

In view of the strong differences in history, economics, and immigration 
patterns between the East and West, it is not surprising that some of the 
results across this divide diverge. In particular, the net immigration level 
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has no systematic effect on the rate of violence in the East (see the third 
through sixth columns of table 2). Although violence against immigrants 
is more widespread in the East, there are fewer immigrants in this part 
of the country. Moreover, during the period in which anti-immigrant vi- 
olence rose most dramatically (from 1990 to 1992; see fig. 1 above) the 
number of foreigners in most parts of East Germany declined because 
the German government forced many former GDR guestworkers from 
third-world communist states such as Cuba and Angola to return to their 
countries of origin. Thus, in large parts of East Germany—including the 
state of Saxony, where the first big riots occurred—antiforeigner violence 
escalated at a time when the number of immigrants was small and 
declining. 

The other differences between the East and West are more marginal. 
Regarding political opportunity structures, the party competition variable 
is not relevant in the East, but the effect of the composition of government 
is in the expected direction. This means that in the East radical right 
violence tended to be somewhat more prevalent when the left was in 
office in a state. A further difference is that the number of prior consonant 
claims does not affect rates of radical right violence in the East; however, 
the effect of legitimacy in the East is highly significant and positive. In 
addition, we find no effect of visibility in the East, which may be due to 
the fact that the readership of our newspaper source is concentrated in 
the West. Despite these regional differences, our general hypothesis re- 
garding the effect of discursive opportunities on the level of radical right 
violence finds support in both regions. 


Explaining the Targets of Radical Right Violence 


We now ask if discursive opportunities can also explain the choice of 
targets of right-wing violence during the 1990s. Table 3 gives an overview 
of the targets of violence for this decade using the newspaper sources 
(recall that the police data does not disaggregate violence by target). Right- 
wing violence had a broad range of variation of targets. The “miscella- 
neous targets” category includes attacks against homeless persons, dis- 
abled persons, tourists, and journalists. One sizable category was that of 
“unspecific targets,” which includes random destruction of property by 
radical right groups, disturbances at festivals, or attacks where the victims 
were nonminority Germans in everyday settings (e.g., people leaving a 
discotheque). We ask, did this distribution represent a relatively fixed 
rank-ordering of attacks on different groups and targets (Pettigrew 1998, 
pp. 80-81) or were there significant shifts in targets over time that require 
explanation? 

Figure 2 suggests that there were indeed important shifts in the radical 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF TARGETS OF RADICAL RIGHT VIOLENCE 


Targets % 
Asylum seekers ..........:..ccceeceveceeeeecsecreeseeeueess 36.8 
Other immigrant groups/“foreigners” unspecified ....... 31.7 
Jewish targets 8 CNS ainor isd gaisein aianei 3.9 
Left-wing groups `... 8.1 
PONCE: 212 ceed ie cctes vides naaastces song vaandedav see seas eevee’ 1.2 
World War II memorials `... 2.5 
Miscellaneous targets `... 1.2 
Unspecific targets ...........cceceeceeceeceeeeeesecseneeanes 12.8 
ofleeden 100.0 
NOs Of events enee deed Ee VE te ee 930 


NorTE.— Table refers to Germany, 1990-99. 


right’s choice of targets. The figure shows the development over time of 
violence against the categories of asylum seekers, other immigrant groups, 
and unspecific targets, corresponding to three of the categories in table 
3. The category “other targets” combines all the remaining target cate- 
gories from table 3. The figure shows that the level of violence against 
“other” and “unspecific targets” remained virtually unchanged across the 
decade. The trajectory of violence appears to be driven mainly by fluc- 
tuation in violence against two particular categories—asylum seekers and 
other immigrant groups. 

The evidence that, initially, immigrants and asylum seekers did not 
play a predominant role as victims of radical right violence is crucial 
evidence in support of our public discourse argument. If targets had been 
constant over time, then our hypothesis about the amplification role played 
by the public discourse would be less compelling. In the year 1990, vio- 
lence against asylum seekers and other immigrants made up only 5% and 
15%, respectively, of all radical right violence. A year later, 48% of all 
violence was directed against asylum seekers and an additional 32% 
against other immigrants. By 1992, asylum seekers alone accounted for 
63% of the radical right’s targets. Subsequently, the relative importance 
of these targets declined again, especially in the case of asylum seekers. 

Moreover, the evidence suggests that these shifts across targeted groups 
were systematically related to the differential discursive opportunities 
open to the radical right. The first column of table 4 shows for different 
target groups the average visibility of attacks against these targets, cal- 
culated as the fraction of events reported on a newspaper’s front page. 
Attacks against asylum seekers were more likely than any other type of 
radical right violence to be reported on the front page of the newspaper, 
with one-quarter of events directed against asylum seekers receiving front- 
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Ah 
A dy 


90 91 92 94 95 96 97 98 99 


Fic. 2.—Development over time of violence against targets corresponding to categories 
in table 3; black indicates asylum seekers, white indicates other immigrants, dark gray 
indicates other targets, light gray indicates unspecific targets. 





page coverage. Violence against the other two categories of immigrants 
was slightly less prominently publicized, with 22% of violence against 
ethnic German Aussiedler (“re-settlers”) and 20% of violence against other 
foreigners (mostly former guestworkers such as the Turks) being reported 
on the front page. Radical right violence that did not target immigrants 
was least likely to be prominently covered (16% front-page coverage). 
Next to visibility, our argument stresses the importance of the degree 
to which violence resonates with ongoing public debates that refer to 
particular target groups. In this case, asylum seekers were a more im- 
portant focus of public debates than any other potential target group of 
the radical right. As the second column in table 4 shows, asylum seekers 
featured prominently in the public debate in the 1990s, with almost 1,400 
negative statements on this group over the course of the decade. Survey 
data from this period show that the Germans considered the asylum issue 
to be “the most important current political issue in Germany,” ranking 
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TABLE 4 
VISIBILITY AND CONSONANCE INDICATORS FOR RADICAL RIGHT VIOLENCE AGAINST 
DIFFERENT TARGET GROUPS 


Visibility (%) Consonance 
Asylum seekers `... 25 1,376 
Other immigrant groups/foreigners ........... 20 723 
Ethnic German Aussiedler. .................665 22 86 
Other targets: 2 2veN EEN SEENEN d 16 
All targets: Nee ge NENNEN NEEN E sane 21 


More, "Table refers to Germany, 1990-99. Visibility = percentage of violent actions against target 
group reported on newspaper front page. Consonance = negative claims on target group by actors other 
than radical right. We did not collect data on negative claims on nonimmigrant target groups of the 
radical right, such as homosexuals, the handicapped, or the homeless. During the period under study, 
none of these groups generated as much political controversy as did the issue of immigration. 


above issues such as unemployment and the costs and consequences of 
reunification (Roth 1994). To a lesser (but still important) extent public 
controversies also raged over other immigrant groups, but, as the second 
column of table 4 shows, negative statements on other immigrant groups 
were only half as frequent as those on asylum seekers. 

The third group, the Aussiedler, consists of immigrants from Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union who are officially defined as “ethnic 
Germans” (Volksdeutsche). They are the descendants of (originally) 
German-speaking groups who (mostly several hundreds of years ago) mi- 
grated eastward. According to the German constitution, they have the 
right to migrate to Germany and to receive German citizenship upon 
arrival (Bade 1992; Miinz, Seifert, and Ulrich 1997). Table 4 shows that 
there were few negative statements on Aussiedler compared to those on 
other immigrant groups. Negative statements on Aussiedler (86) were 
sixteen times less frequent than those on asylum seekers (1,376). Similarly, 
the level of violence against this group remained very low. Only 2% of 
all radical right violence was directed against Aussiedler, that is, 18 times 
less than the frequency with which asylum seekers were targeted (compare 
table 3). 

Why would the rate of violence and public discourse surrounding this 
group be so low? At first glance, this finding might be puzzling (especially 
for competition theories), because the competitive advantage of Aussiedler 
(in terms of social and political rights) compared to other immigrant 
groups was substantial during this period. The Aussiedler were the largest 
immigrant group in the 1990s, surpassing even the already massive influx 
of asylum seekers (in 1990 alone, 400,000 Aussiedler came to Germany; 
over the whole decade, they numbered more than 2 million). Unlike other 
immigrant groups, Aussiedler had immediate access to the same rights 
and entitlements as native Germans; programs were set up to help Aus- 
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Siedler find jobs, and they had priority access to housing.” In contrast, 
asylum seekers were prohibited from employment, received only a very 
low level of social assistance, and were denied access to the regular housing 
market. Therefore, there can be no doubt with which immigrant group 
German families and workers were most strongly in competition, namely 
the Aussiedler. However, unlike all other immigrant groups, the Aussiedler 
were not designated in the public discourse as ethnically distinct. Thus, 
even if competition for resources among individuals occurred, it did not 
adopt an ethnic or racial character (even though they were not necessarily 
welcomed equally by all Germans; see Pfetsch 1999). As a result of their 
favored “ethnic Germans” identity, this group experienced little violence, 
and their status generated little controversy. 

In order to further explore the effects of public discourse on the targets 
of radical right violence, our final step in the empirical analysis compares 
the effects of public discourse across events with different targets in a 
multivariate context. Table 5 displays the results of regression analyses 
with three types of violence as the dependent variables: against asylum 
seekers, against other immigrant groups, and against all other targets (this 
category includes violence against Aussiedler, for which numbers were 
too low to be analyzed separately). The results in the first two columns 
of table 5 show that discursive opportunities play a crucial role in ex- 
plaining violence against asylum seekers, with all four variables attaining 
significant levels in the expected direction.” 

Discursive opportunities show weaker effects on violence against other 
immigrants when compared to violence against asylum seekers. However, 
we do find significant effects of visibility and legitimacy on violence 
against other immigrants. Finally, the measures of discursive opportunity 
do not contribute to the model of violence against all other targets. As 
we have seen above, public discourse during the 1990s was heavily focused 
on the issue of asylum seekers and to a lesser extent on other immigrant 
groups. Our argument predicts that measures of discursive opportunities 
should favor the diffusion of violence against targets that were the focus 
of public debate. Conversely, other forms of radical right violence, which 


By the end of the 1990s, Germany had gradually moved away from an ethnic 
conception of citizenship. As a consequence, the privileges of Aussiedler were reduced, 
and the contrast between the treatment of Aussiedler and other immigrants became 
less sharply defined. 

18 Apart from the consonance variable (see table 5, n. b), none of the discursive variables 
could be calculated by target group. It would have been ideal—and might have 
strengthened the results—if legitimacy, visibility, and dissonance could have been com- 
puted for each target separately. However, this was not possible as there were too 
many empty cells of state-year combinations with no violence against a target group 
for which legitimacy and visibility measures are undefined. 
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TABLE 5 
GENERALIZED ESTIMATION EQUATION EFFECTS OF DISCURSIVE OPPORTUNITIES ON 
VIOLENCE AGAINST DIFFERENT TARGET GROUPS 








VIOLENCE AGAINST 





VIOLENCE AGAINST OTHER VIOLENCE AGAINST 
ASYLUM SEEKERS IMMIGRANTS OTHER TARGETS 
B Z-Score B Z-Score B Z-Score 

Violence against target 

QTOUP® ....... eee eee EE 2.96 .030 1.29  —.025 A0 
Log population size .... .567*** 3.63 544** 2.83 358** 2.10 
Eastern location ........ 2.7 784% 6.62 Lëtz 3.20 1.99*** 6.39 
Net immigration/ 

1000 än Gaeren .112*** 7.68 -S70*** 3.23 056*** 4.26 
Government coalition 

(high = left coali- 

iON) ge isione .095 1.47 —.071 D .031 Al 
Party competition ...... —.009 Ai —.016 EN .004 .23 
Visibility ................. .200** 2.41 .048** 3.07 —.010 44 
Anti-immigrant 

statements 

(consonance) ......... .063** 2.10 —.025 67 —.002 91 
Anti-radical right 

statements 

(dissonance) ........... —.026* —1.76 .007 81 .002 89 
Legitimacy .........000- 1.06* 1.66 ` ze A1) —.06 14 
Wald ai eer uie 469*** 263 589 
No. cases ..........2.0005 138 138 138 


Note.—Table refers to Germany, 1990-99. B = unstandardized regression coefficient. 

* All independent variables (including the lagged dependent variable) are lagged one year. 

? Cols. 1 and 2: consonance (with the radical right) includes only negative statements on asylum seekers. 
For cols. 3 and 4, consonance includes negative statements on other immigrant groups only. For cols. 5 
and 6, consonance includes negative statements against all immigrant groups. 

+ P<.10. 

* P<.05. 

** P< Ol. 

wee P< O01. 


do not resonate with ongoing public controversies, should be left unaf- 
fected by our public discourse measures. The evidence supports the con- 
tention that differential stimuli from the public sphere explain the evo- 
lution of the target repertoire of the radical right that we saw in figure 
2 above. 

Two other findings in table 5 deserve mention. First, the effects of POS 
measures (measured by government coalitions and party competition) are 
not significant in any models in table 5. This bolsters our earlier argument 
that publicly manifest, rather than latent, structural political opportunities 
are decisive for explaining movement mobilization. Second, the persis- 
tence of a strong effect of immigration in all three regressions supports 
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contentions from competition theory that hold that immigration provokes 
ethnic violence. Rising immigration may provoke violence against a wide 
range of targets, including nonimmigrant groups. Yet over time, with the 
growing focus of the public discourse on particular immigrant groups, we 
see violence concentrating on these publicly resonant targets, which were 
not necessarily the groups that stood most clearly in socioeconomic com- 
petition with the perpetrators of violence. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Why have previous explanations—ranging from economic deprivation to 
ethnic competition models and POS theories—proved unsatisfactory in 
explaining right-wing violence? The POS perspective offered us a point 
of departure for answering this research question. Taking up the long- 
standing criticism that political opportunities can affect movement action 
only when they are perceived as such, we emphasized that opportunities 
will influence the trajectory and targets of protest to the extent to which 
they have become visible in the mass media. We have introduced the 
notion of “discursive opportunities” to capture these publicly visible op- 
portunities and constraints for movement action. 

We have argued that the expansion of the mobilization of the radical 
right—like any other type of collective action—depends on diffusion pro- 
cesses. The three types of discursive opportunities that we have distin- 
guished, visibility, resonance (with its two variants consonance and dis- 
sonance), and legitimacy, act as mechanisms in positive and negative 
feedback processes that differentially affect the diffusion chances of var- 
ious types of radical right action. This dynamic, evolutionary approach 
rests on processes of selection and differential replication of variations of 
radical-right collective action as a function of if and how journalists report 
them and third actors react to them in the public sphere." Actions and 
tactics that are publicized by Oe mass media offer a model for successful 
public action to others who share the same goals (or who simply want 
the same degree of publicity). We further found that acts of violence that 
provoke more public reactions by third actors (what we have called res- 
onance) have better chances of reproduction. If public reactions by other 
actors to a particular type of violence are at least partly positive Oe, it 
has a certain degree of legitimacy), the likelihood of replication will be 
further increased. Imitation of violence that becomes visible and resonant 
in the public sphere need not be considered as unreflexive (or irrational), 


(7 For a further elaboration of this evolutionary approach to political contention, see 
Koopmans (2004). 
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as sometimes implied by the “contagion” metaphor used to describe dif- 
fusion processes. To the contrary, given the fact that most attempts to 
achieve public attention are unsuccessful, the replication of models of 
collective action that have high visibility and resonance in the public 
sphere is demonstrably rational, since their adoption may be expected to 
confer similar media attention on the imitators. 

We believe that our model of the dynamics of the public discourse and 
the role of discursive opportunities in shaping the evolution of political 
contention has relevance beyond an explanation of ethnic violence. In 
principle, the theoretical assumptions of our model apply to interaction 
in the public sphere, regardless of its form or content. The type of analysis 
we have presented here can be applied to other issue fields and other 
types of collective action. For instance, one might study how the public 
discourse on environmental issues affects the diffusion chances for en- 
vironmental protest by making some types of protest addressing certain 
topics and directed against certain adversaries more visible, resonant, and 
legitimate, and others less so. Applications of our approach need not be 
limited to social movements or protest mobilization. The model also seems 
applicable to the study of the careers of more conventional forms of public 
action, for instance in explaining the differential success of presidential 
or legislative candidates’ attempts to set the public agenda during election 
campaigns. We hope to have convinced other researchers working on 
similar topics of the potential gains of taking into account the discursive 
context of mobilization and collective action in the public sphere. We also 
hope that our notion of discursive opportunities may help to bridge the 
gap between political opportunity structure and framing perspectives in 
the social movement literature, and that it may suggest some common 
grounds for a dialogue between the (often juxtaposed) “political” versus 
“cultural” approaches to collective action. 

Finally, our analysis suggests new ways in which newspaper sources 
can be used to study collective action. So far, event analyses of collective 
action have captured little of the communicative context in which protest 
occurs. Our analysis shows that the mass media may be a rich source of 
information about discursive context variables that may significantly im- 
prove our explanations of collective action. There is more to the public 
sphere than just newspapers, which are only one source of public discourse 
about collective action and its aims and targets. Television, radio, books, 
magazines, specialized journals, and Internet Web sites all carry infor- 
mation about events and debates surrounding them that could be coded 
and used in models of public discourse dynamics. Clearly our work is 
just a beginning step toward understanding how and why the dynamics 
of public discourse shape the evolution of collective action. 
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Collision of Wills: How Ambiguity about Social Rank Breeds Conflict. By 
Roger V. Gould. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. 


Arthur L. Stinchcombe 
Emeritus, Northwestern University 


It was a gift of Roger Gould to write a monograph that could have a 
short title that is a good abstract; it is a gift to write a short title that is 
a good abstract even of such a book. In addition, Peter Bearman has 
written a brilliant abstract in conventional form in the forward, as well 
as other good words about Gould. If we die just as we complete the body 
of a book, as Roger V. Gould did, may we be blessed with our Peter 
Bearman. 

Gould shows that interpersonal fatal violence originating in purely ver- 
bal arguments is more common between friends and acquaintances than 
between people with other relations; similarly for people with any kind 
of symmetrical relation (e.g., brother-brother vs. father-son). Vengeance 
for an interval after a dispute is more common in relations where dom- 
inance is ambiguous rather than institutionalized. 

He then goes on to ask how this process works for feuding by kinship 
groups or by adolescent gangs. How does an offense against a member 
of a group come to be regarded as an act of the group rather than of the 
offending individual, when will the victimized group, and particular peo- 
ple in it, find it worthwhile to respond, and who are eligible revenge 
targets? He shows that a dispute with indicators of more than one member 
of a group being aggressive, for example, is more likely to have vengeance 
toward a member of the offending group who was not involved in the 
original offense, and that that victim of vengeance is more likely to be 
closely related than distantly related to the offender. 

The argument then is extended to large-scale movements of homicide 
rates, with the theory that substantial political change makes large num- 
bers of status relations ambiguous. Gould shows that most alternatives 
to that theory are not tenable explanations of society-wide peaks of the 
homicide rate, but he does not manage to support it with direct indicators. 

A final chapter is speculative, asking how far the sort of social network 
theory in the book can illuminate the relations within an individual be- 
tween his or her selves at different times. When, for example, will water 
over the dam in past conflicts seem so crucial to an individual that a 
substantial risk of sacrificing all future selves to vengeance seems worth- 
while? For example, what views of the relative importance of past affronts 
might differentiate women (who are rarely avengers and rarely victims 
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of revenge killings, though as we have seen recently they are frequent 
victims of genocide)? It seems to me that his theory of this balance between 
an individual’s commitment to past selves versus future selves must be 
wrong, because for old people, most of what they will ever be, they have 
already been. They should therefore be central to killing over insults and 
avenging attacks that seem to be by another kin group or gang. But they 
are not. 

I wish Gould were here to elaborate this part of the theory in response 
to this difficulty and to figure out how to test the elaboration. From the 
elegance and economy of his theory and of his tests of it, something 
valuable would likely have come of such a challenge. 


The Wars Within: Peoples and States in Conflict. By Robin M. Williams, 
Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2003. Pp. xiii+318. $37.50. 


Christopher Dandeker 
King’s College London 


A long-standing student of social conflict—especially its ethnic and racial 
forms—for over half a century, Robin Williams, Jr., has produced a wide- 
ranging and stimulating work of synthesis. He brings together an immense 
body of literature, including a fascinating array of work on the nature of 
ethnic and national identities. Along the way, he has to consider the 
question why ethnic identity has so often had greater appeal to human 
societies than the sociologists’ favorite—social class. In establishing his 
theoretical framework for the study and then applying it in a global . 
analysis, Williams follows in the footsteps of scholars such as T. Gurr, P 
Van Den Berghe, and A. D. Smith. 

Following a discussion of the historical development and consolidation 
of the state as the basis of the Westphalian system, Williams goes on to 
consider a series of key questions: What are the bases of ethnic conflict? 
How do peoples follow routes from conflict to violent contests for power? 
Note that conflicts do not always become violent. In this regard, he is 
right to draw attention to the role of political manipulation in the use of 
narratives of “ancient conflicts” to mobilize groups for conflict—a telling 
point when one tries to understand ethnic conflicts in quite different con- 
texts such as the former Yugoslav lands or in Rwanda. As he says, “For- 
merly peaceful coexisting and interdependent peoples do not spontane- 
ously start killing one another simply because their ancestors once fought” 
(p. 144). Williams also asks what we might learn from the literature on 
conflict resolution and peacekeeping in order to prevent or mitigate the 
effects of these conflicts on the stability of the states in which they occur 
and, because of their potential to spill over state boundaries, on regional— 
indeed global—security. 

While Williams’s canvas is global and his approach is very much a 
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multidisciplinary one, he focuses on a specific period of time—from 1945 
to the early years of the 21st century. He locates his analysis of ethnic 
conflict in the wider discussion of the dynamics of intrastate conflict and 
the debate on the shift away from the Westphalian state system. Williams 
argues that there was a surge of ethnic nationalistic conflict after the end 
of World War I and that this process has extended since the end of the 
Cold War. Thus, in 1993, “every one of the thirty-four major armed con- 
flicts then underway, were within, not between states” (p. 80), while, “all 
but five of the twenty-three wars being fought in 1994 were based on 
communal rivalries and ethnic challenges to states” (pp. 79-80). 

Ethnic conflicts since the early 1990s are connected with what Williams 
refers to as “three great societal processes” (p. 236) that are transforming 
global security: globalization, the expansion of international and trans- 
national organizations such as the UN and regional bodies including the 
Organization of American States and similar bodies in Africa and the 
Middle East (the Arab League), and, third, the transnational flows of 
people, which are leading to an alteration in the ethnic mixture of national 
states. If the latter were ever homogeneous, they are becoming less and 
less so and are bringing tensions in their path, as we see in much of the 
European Union today—take the case of the Netherlands, for example. 

These three processes continually interact: so, “the weakening of ab- 
solute state sovereignty and the growth of interstate organizations provide 
political space for autonomy claims within states” (p. 238). Meanwhile, 
the growth of transnational authorities provides legitimation and support 
for substate actors to press their case, and the economics of globalization 
can encourage “backlash” movements expressing discontent at the arrival 
of ethnic “others.” 

Williams’s book leaves this reader with three questions. First, insofar 
as the dynamics of globalization can be managed by political leaders, how 
might the economic benefits be shared without a violent backlash within 
and across the boundaries of states—including one extending to what 
disaffected ethnic groups may see as the very seat of globalization—the 
territory of the United States itself? Second, if the trend is firmly away 
from ethnic homogeneity—the nation-state has never really existed and 
is therefore, for Williams, more an ideological abstraction than a robust 
concept for sociology or political science—then what balance of civic and 
ethnic identity can best serve as a basis for consensus within the states 
that continue to provide a fundamental basis for the international, or as 
Williams prefers to say, interstate order? Finally, what prospect is there 
for people within states, states, and the international and transnational 
bodies that characterize the security landscape today to “share 
sovereignty?” 
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Global Civil Society? By John Keane. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2003. Pp xiii+220. $55.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Helmut K. Anheier 
University of California, Los Angeles, and the London School of 
Economics 


“There is today much chatter about global civil society, but too little 
thinking about it,” laments John Keane in the opening section of his new 
book (p. 2), and, as a sociologist, I am left wondering if that imbalance, 
if true, may not have become worse by some 200 pages of dense writing. 
This is not necessarily a fatal flaw, according to Keane. The book contains 
nuggets of brilliant thoughts that make reading it worthwhile, but the 
impression remains that much good thinking is somehow buried in an 
overambitious comparative-historical and philosophical framework that 
moves across the globe and through time at breathtaking speed. In the 
end, one is left with a lingering sense of arbitrariness about what places 
and periods were visited, what schools of thought addressed, and what 
evidence presented. 

The book starts with an intellectual firework that leaves the reader 
breathless. Keane declares that the very idea of a global civil society is 
nothing less than a “new cosmology,” potentially comparable to Islam, 
Christianity, or Marxism. It is a “new human venture” rising against the 
backdrop of past and failed ideologies. “A new world-view, radically dif- 
ferent from any that has existed before, has been born and is currently 
enjoying a growth spurt: it is called global civil society” (p. 1). Several 
overlapping “streams of intellectual concerns” (pp. 1-2) shape the concept 
and brought it to prominence in the 1990s: the rediscovery of civil society 
in central and Eastern Europe; McLuhan’s idea of the global village; the 
anticipation of information technology as revolutionizing social relations; 
the awareness of the world’s environmental fragility; the emergence of a 
new global political order that remains full of uncertainty; the growth of 
neoliberal economic policies; profound disillusionment with postcoloni- 
alism; and rising concerns about failed states and failing societies. 

The key here is to appreciate the full meaning of the phrase “streams 
of intellectual concerns shape” and understand that Keane’s work is about 
the emergence of global civil society as an idea. It is about an ideology 
gaining increased currency from activists to CEOs, World Bank econo- 
mists or EU officials alike. The book is less about analyzing the facts of 
globalization as a social force, less about actual political, cultural, and 
social conflicts at the transnational level, and less about actual markets, 
organizations, individual values, and behaviors than it is about how ac- 
ademics and policymakers think about them and establish legitimacy for 
their political claims. His notion of global civil society is intellectual dis- 
course about how to establish the term as an ideal-type, and much of the 
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argument is dialogue of contemporary Ideengeschichte, and how a par- 
ticular idea is shaped, used, and misused. 

To some extent, he succeeds, and this analysis of the “unfamiliar words” 
“global civil society” in chapter 1 along the dimensions nongovernmental 
social process, civility, pluralism and conflict potential, and globality is 
very useful, as are his efforts to bring non-Western ideas on civil society, 
especially Islamic and Asian thought, in contact with American and Eu- 
ropean thinking. Many and varied examples help illustrate the flow of 
his argument, and they leave the reader connected with sometimes rather 
abstract writing. Yet curiously and inexplicably for those familiar with 
his previous work (e.g., Civil Society: Old Images, New Visions [Polity 
Press, 1998]), Eastern European and Latin American thinkers remain 
neglected in this comparison of Western and non-Western ideas, and, most 
importantly, Gramcian approaches (p. 75), undoubtedly critical to any 
discussion of global civil society, get a short shrift altogether. 

The major strength of Keane’s book is the profound learnedness and 
academic confidence its chapters convey to the reader. Yet from a soci- 
ological point of view, there are some shortcomings that in the end make 
this a less insightful book for 21st-century social science than for those 
interested in Ideengeschichte à la cultural criticism. First, there are no 
hypotheses proposed or prepared for empirical examination, nor are some 
key questions systematically explored. This is a serious issue, since glob- 
alization research suffers, as Keane himself states (pp. 4-8), from meth- 
odological deficiencies and a paucity of data. As a result, the book is long 
on (interesting) commentary and (challenging) assertions, but short on 
social science. It is no surprise, then, that some of the best work on 
globalization research is hardly acknowledged, with David Held, Ulrich 
Beck, John Meyer, and John Boli as perhaps the most critical examples. 
Second, from a sociological perspective, the chapter entitled “Cosmo- 
cracy,” on the emergent “global policy community,” is perhaps the book’s 
weakest, as it confounds different aspects of globalizations and interna- 
tional law with international power relations. It is policy analysis without 
the tools of policy analysis. 

Finally, Keane’s definition of civil society includes the market as an 
institution, and with this also transnational corporations and business 
transactions. This is unusual, as most writers would exclude profit-seeking 
motives and activities from a civil society perspective (even though the 
18th-century notion of the term did include them). One would have hoped 
for Keane to spell out the implications and intellectual value-added of 
such a definition more fully, as he indeed proposes to include all kinds of 
nonprofit and for-profit activities under global civil society. Yet sociologists 
could indeed take such and other intriguing thoughts in Keane’s work 
and put them under empirical scrutiny to examine their actual usefulness. 
Until this happens, however, Keane’s complaints about too much chatter 
and too little systematic thinking will have to stand—at least from a 
sociological perspective. 
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How Class Works: Power and Social Movement. By Stanley Aronowitz. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2003. Pp. viit+263. $29.95. 


Dan Clawson 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


A book by Stanley Aronowitz on how class works generates high hopes, 
for at least two reasons. For the most part I agree with his politics and 
orientation to the world, a variant of a Marxist-influenced, bottom-up, 
radical approach. And Aronowitz is one of the smartest people on the 
left, insightful and creative, throwing off a host of stimulating observa- 
tions, refusing to think inside the box. 

Second, a book about how class works would fill an important hole 
and have the potential to be fascinating. At the microlevel it could offer 
a much-needed complement to Candace West and Don Zimmerman’s 
article, “Doing Gender” (Gender and Society 1:125-51 [1987]). At the 
mesolevel it could examine the way class operates in bureaucracies, or- 
ganizations, neighborhoods, and schools, looking at the creation of class, 
its reproduction, and the ways it shapes the institutions themselves. At 
the macrolevel such a book could examine historical processes, political 
power, and the development and consequences of culture. For all of this 
it could examine not only a kind of routine process, but—what I would 
say is inherent in the very concept of class—the struggles involved, the 
ways all this is contested and enforced. 

I would still like to see such a book, and Aronowitz is as likely as 
anyone to write it, but this is definitely not that book. How Class Works 
begins by arguing that our approach to class should be historical, not 
simply involve drawing static maps. Although I totally agree, that is 
hardly a new insight, and his chapters on this are less polemical, and less 
insightful, than many of the debates of 20 years ago; the principle is 
asserted rather than demonstrated. Successive chapters then look at man- 
agerialism and issues of the ruling class, globalization and empire, the 
movements of the 1960s and 1970s (except, peculiarly, antiwar move- 
ments, which are missing), and ecology. (Aronowitz himself draws a class 
map, saying it is okay because his map is historical rather than static.) 
Throughout we get Aronowitz’s observations on interesting books and 
articles he has read, along with thoughts about how to approach the issues, 
and—much of the time—observations on New York. The book is New 
York-—centric. It is not even bicoastal; the world largely revolves around 
goings-on in New York, usually without much attempt to consider how, 
if at all, things differ elsewhere. 

Some pages or paragraphs are insightful, others banal. The strength of 
the book is a series of stimulating observations; some standing as isolated 
sentences, some developed for a couple of pages, but never linked and 
developed into a consistent unifying argument. Points are thrown off, 
rather than building an interconnected whole. 
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- A minor but annoying example of the book’s limitations is its haphazard 
and inadequate use of citations. The references rarely identify a specific 
page or chapter; readers are evidently supposed to search an entire book 
to find the basis for Aronowitz’s claim. At other times there is no citation 
at all for what has the appearance of hard fact: “97 percent” of union 
contracts contained a no-strike clause by the early 1950s (p. 87). 

This would be troubling enough if Aronowitz were meticulous and 
utterly reliable, but that is by no means the case. The book contains a 
raft of errors of fact, far too many to list. The American Soldier is at- 
tributed to Morris Janowitz rather than Samuel Stouffer (p. 185). We are 
told that human evolution “may not have changed for millions of years” 
(p. 193), which would be quite a surprise to archaeologists of Africa; that 
“72 percent of the poor own their own homes” (p. 35), when the rate for 
the entire population, including the affluent and the middle class, is sig- 
nificantly lower than that. 

Reading this book is not without its rewards: Aronowitz provides a 
paragraph or a page on assorted influential thinkers together with his 
own take on these theorists, and he throws out a variety of provocative, 
sometimes insightful, comments. Had the book been written by someone 
with less potential my reaction would be tempered. But, coming from 
Aronowitz and taken as a whole, the book is a major disappointment. It 
is sloppy, lazy, self-indulgent, an embarrassment to the left, and a huge 
missed opportunity. If rigorous thinkers take this as an example of what 
leading leftists produce (or tolerate), they will develop a contempt for the 
left. If students take this as a model of left scholarship, it will reinforce 
all their worst tendencies. To be critical, they will conclude, means that 
anything goes, when in fact if we are to build a left it must be more 
rigorous and more analytic than the mainstream. There is an element of 
tragedy about Aronowitz’s recent work. Here is one of the brightest and 
most principled people on the left, consistently taking on a range of central 
issues, always in the heat of the battle, creative and (to judge by his 
output) hardworking, who has produced very little on which a left can 
build. 


Comparative Historical Analysis in the Social Sciences. Edited by 
James Mahoney and Dietrich Rueschemeyer. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. xix+444. $70.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


John A. Hall 
McGill University 


Devils lie at the back of this set of high-powered essays on the state of 
play within comparative historical studies. Lucifer himself may well have 
had the feeling that this approach, which requires such prodigious learn- 
ing, was somehow losing out during the 1990s. But lesser devils abound, 
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from functionalism and modernization theory to the varied imperialisms 
of rational choice theory, large data set analysis, postmodernism, and path 
dependency theory. Bluntly, the volume is a triumph in every way, clearly 
superseding everything else in the field. The intellectual range is impres- 
sive. Sustained reflections are offered on all sorts of topics, from the nature 
of sociology to the character of intellectual advances within specialized 
fields and from the use of case studies to the salience of institutions. The 
book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the accumu- 
lation of research, particular analytic tools, and more general reflections 
on the nature of method. Though this is useful, every essay in fact contains 
the views of each author on all of these related matters. Still, it is worth 
hinting—after a general point has been made—at the riches of the essays 
by noting what lies in each section. And it is as well to add that I am 
parti pris, prepared in fact to go beyond these authors so as to argue that 
an historical sense is less an option within than a necessity for social 
science. 

The volume as a whole operates with a sophisticated view of meth- 
odology. It is an illusion to think of methodologies as neutral, for they in 
fact rest on presuppositions. Paul Pierson makes this point brilliantly in 
an assault on rational choice theory: to seek for rational calculation is to 
put at a discount long-term structural processes, such as demographic 
change or fluctuations in literacy rates, which are slow-moving and in- 
visible to the participants but which can sometimes best explain what is 
happening. Peter Hall makes a similar point when stressing that our 
ontology has outrun the methodology habitually seen as the most ad- 
vanced: a realization that variables play out differently according to the 
sequence with which they come into play does much to undermine that 
putatively more scientific approach. It would be an error to conclude from 
this that methodology is useless. To the contrary, what matters is skill at 
choosing the appropriate methodology for the subject matter to hand. 

The section on the accumulation of research is designed to see off the 
nihilistic devil of postmodernism, that is, to go beyond relativism by 
describing genuine intellectual advance. Jack Goldstone, Edwin Amenta, 
and Mahoney on revolutions, social policy, and authoritarianism and de- 
mocracy brilliantly achieve this goal—and much more. Goldstone dem- 
onstrates that a small number of cases does not preclude rigor: a few 
often becomes many when cases are considered over time, while process 
tracing allows continual testing of sociological claims. Amenta reminds 
me of Kuhn in his insistence that cognitive advance has resulted from a 
shared definition of social policy, and he describes ways in which large 
data set analysis has been influenced by and become complementary to 
historical social science. Mahoney’s analysis is a marvelous disquisition 
on sequencing and also on the legacies of old regimes—as well as a warn- 
ing about the licentiousness of the popular move from structural to vol- 
untarist accounts of democratization. 

The section on analytic tools begins with Pierson’s assault on rational 
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choice, albeit this description underplays the extent to which a major 
substantive research program in the philosophy of social science is being 
constructed. Interestingly, Kathleen Thelen takes issue with Pierson’s ar- 
gument at a number of points. It is indeed quite wrong to imagine that 
the choice of a particular social path frees one from further analysis—for 
an account of origins says nothing about mechanisms of maintenance. 
Thelen interestingly argues for an account of the changing nature of 
institutions, and he clearly prefers power accounting at every stage. This 
fits well with an elegant essay by Ira Katznelson, neatly moving between 
the false antinomy of agency versus structure, so as to cast novel light on 
both. The crispness of the final essay in the section makes one realize just 
how much we all lost when Roger Gould died so tragically. His account 
shows better than any other how network theory can serve as an engine 
for discovery—and not just as a means of redescribing results achieved 
by other means. 

The general reflections on method begin with a thorough demonstration 
by Rueschemeyer of the point made by Goldstone, namely that a few 
cases can allow both for rigor and theoretical gain—to which are added 
interesting reflections on some ultimate limits to social science generali- 
zation. Peter Hall and Theda Skocpol (in a conclusion to the volume) 
make similar points when reviewing developments in historical social 
science as a whole. A second essay by Mahoney points in a different 
direction, for it is filled with ambitions for historical social science. The 
argument here is complex, and, as yet, not one which I can fully articulate. 
But I look forward to thinking about it and to teaching it. 


Contentious Kwangju: The May 18 Uprising in Korea’s Past and Present. 
Edited by Gi-Wook Shin and Kyung Moon Hwang. Lanham, Md.: Row- 
man & Littlefield, 2003. Pp. xxxi+159. $65.00 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Luc Walhain 
St. Lawrence University 


Often described as the Korean equivalent of the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
uprising, the May 1980 Kwangju uprising, or 5-18, heralded the beginning 
of a widespread, organized, and eventually successful struggle for the 
democratization of Korea. Because of its undisputed significance in mod- 
. ern Korean history and the legitimacy it now conveys, this seminal event 
has been subject to widely differing interpretations among government 
officials, political activists, intellectuals, and average Koreans. 
Combining vivid eyewitness reflections (part 1) with insightful scholarly 
analyses of the uprising’s outcomes (part 2), the editors of this volume, 
Gi-Wook Shin and Kyung Moon Hwang, endeavor to provide a balanced 
and comprehensive reassessment of the Kwangju uprising. The four con- 
tributors in part 1 offer different perspectives of 5-18 and illustrate well 
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the challenge of how to remember Kwangju: Jung-woon Choi argues it 
was the inconceivable brutality of the 3,000 elite paratroopers that 
prompted the citizens of Kwangju to rise up and to form what he calls 
an “absolute community,” in which social standing and personal rewards 
gave way to broad collaboration. Similarly, Jong-chul Ahn describes the 
Citizens Army as a group within that community that emerged sponta- 
neously to lead the battle. After examining the origins, formation, and 
character of the Citizens Army, he claims that it symbolized the Kwangju 
citizens’ fight for social justice. In the following essay, Keun-sik Jung 
recognizes that Kwangju played a central role in Korea’s democratization 
movement, but he worries that the “Kwangju spirit” is far from being 
realized. To him, those who stayed in the Provincial Hall to fight the 
military on the last day of the uprising risked their lives to bring about 
justice. In contrast, Jean Underwood, an American missionary, asserts 
that these fighters may have been the main obstacle to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the crisis. She offers a provocative account and a foreign per- 
spective on the events, based on the journals and writings of several 
American Christian missionaries who witnessed the developments of the 
uprising. 

The symbolic values given to the Kwangju uprising, namely by the 
above contributions, have complicated the scholar’s task to assess this 
seminal event. Don Baker’s chapter argues that the 5-18 events have been 
mythologized to create “usable pasts” that meet the needs of the present. 
This is made clear in his analysis of popular media representations of the 
people involved with 5-18. In music, drama, literature, documentaries, 
and movies over the last two decades Baker finds two prevailing myths: 
the innocent victims and the idealistic heroes. His discussion of the im- 
portance of investigating the historiography of these events to appreciate 
the significance for Korean history is insightful and is an invitation to 
other scholars to examine what sort of impacts these “usable pasts” have 
had. Sallie Yea takes up this invitation, as she convincingly demonstrates 
that, since the election of Kim Dae-jung as president, the history of mar- 
ginalization of Kwangju and the Cholla Province has been subverted and 
reinvented. The Kwangju uprising, through the trope of democracy, is 
central in the construction of the discourse in which Kwangju is hailed 
as a national and international center for democracy and human rights. 

Linda Lewis and Ju-na Byun examine the concrete implications of the 
evolving representation of 5-18 for the victims of Kwangju. The latter 
were once viewed and described as minjung (“the people’s”) fighters 
against oppression and have now become simple survivors or injured 
victims whose continued appeals for assistance and acknowledgment ir- 
ritate those who want to advertise Kwangju as an international “mecca 
of democracy” and human rights. Further inquiry on this topic is available 
in Linda Lewis’s recently published manuscript Laying Claim to the Mem- 
ory of May (University of Hawai‘i Press, 2002). The fourth scholarly 
contribution, by Jung-kwan Cho, fits less snugly in the framework of the 
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book because it discusses less the contention over representations of the 
events. However, it argues, in an original and persuasive manner, that 
the Kwangju uprising has been a determinant in the democratization of 
Korea. 

Together, these essays constitute a comprehensive study of the multiple 
and shifting meanings of this seminal event. A history of the South Korean 
governments’ narratives of the events over the years would have been 
an important and useful addition to this book because the official gov- 
ernmental discourses have had a considerable influence on how people 
remember 5-18. However, as it is, this book is by far the most balanced 
and comprehensive English-language reassessment of the events. Con- 
tentious Kwangju offers a superb and multifaceted lecture on the politics 
of memory surrounding the Kwangju uprising and is required reading 
for anyone interested in the history of Korean democratization. 


Politics and the Russian Army: Civil-Military Relations, 1689-2000. By 
Brian D. Taylor. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xvit+355. $75.00 (cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


Jan Roxborough 
Stony Brook University 


For two centuries Russian (and Soviet) soldiers have generally refrained 
from attempting to take over the state by a coup d’état. There have been 
numerous occasions when the weakness of state power has offered them 
the opportunity, and they have often had organizational incentives to do 
so. The last successful military coup took place in 1801. Since then, despite 
revolution, war, civil war, and the collapse of the Soviet Union, the Rus- 
sian military has generally obeyed its civilian masters, often at consid- 
erable cost to itself as an organization. Why the army has generally re- 
frained from seizing power is the puzzle that Brian Taylor sets out to 
answer. 

The book is organized chronologically and offers a fine survey of civil- 
military relations over the course of Russian history, though with a focus 
on the 20th century. Taylor identifies 19 moments of crisis when the 
military might have intervened to take over the state or to adjudicate 
between contending civilian forces. This provides him with a list of “non- 
coups” which he then analyzes in some detail, using process-tracing to 
tease out military motivations. 

Taylor examines four possible explanations for military intervention. 
First is domestic structure, by which he means primarily the weakness 
of the state. This sets up the opportunity for military intervention. Second 
are those derived from features of the organizational structure of the 
military, such as ethnic divisions, or the existence of counterbalancing 
armed organizations such as the internal security forces, or the existence 
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of various kinds of surveillance mechanisms that enable civilians to spy 
on potential coup-plotters. This approach asserts that divided militaries 
are generally unlikely to be successful in attempts to intervene in politics. 
The third set of explanations derives from the notion that the military 
has a corporate interest in maximizing its power, resources, and autonomy 
from civilian control. When it sees its interests challenged by civilians, 
the military will have a strong motivation to defend itself by seizing the 
state or installing compliant civilians. Last, there is the role of organi- 
zational culture. Here the central question is how the military see them- 
selves in relation to the state. Do they see themselves as “apart from 
politics,” servants of their civilian masters, or as an active and legitimate 
player in politics? 

His conclusion is that the principal reason for the Russian success story 
lies in organizational culture. Russian military officers subscribed to a 
belief that they were—and ought to be—“outside politics.” This norm of 
obedience to their civilian superiors acted to restrain the military from 
intervening in politics when it had the opportunity and when it might 
well have been in the interest of the military to do so. 

This is a thorough, methodologically sound, and generally convincing 
piece of empirical research. The theoretical issues are set out succinctly, 
and Taylor meticulously examines the available evidence in each of his 
cases, judiciously evaluating the merits of each explanation. While ac- 
knowledging the weight of other factors, Taylor comes down strongly on 
the side of an explanation that emphasizes organizational culture. 

For some readers this will not be entirely satisfying. It comes down to 
saying that the Russian and Soviet military did not intervene in politics 
because officers thought it would be wrong. The obvious question, then, 
is where did these beliefs about the military being “outside politics” come 
from, and why were they sustained over such a long period in the face 
of so many trying circumstances? Noting that there can always be an 
infinite regress to “first causes,” Taylor quite reasonably dismisses this as 
not being his central question. Still, it is a question many readers would 
like to see explored. 

Taylor’s book is self-consciously limited in yet another way. He is con- 
cerned with “sovereign power issues,” the question of who runs the state. 
This is, as he recognizes, a rather restricted notion of civil-military re- 
lations. After all, the military might refuse to give full obedience to its 
civilian masters in a variety of ways: by defining some issues as matters 
of military prerogatives, by not implementing civilian decisions in ways 
that were intended, by presenting civilian decision makers with choices 
that are unduly restrictive, and so on. 

Partly as a result of this, Taylor has little to say about civil-military 
relations during wartime. Neither World War II nor the war in Afghan- 
istan is accorded much attention, and the reader is left wondering whether 
sovereign power issues were a matter of concern during times of great 
stress for the Soviet army. Given the convincing case that Taylor has built 
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up in this book, the answer is “probably not.” Nevertheless, it remains 
an unresolved question. 

These lacunae do not detract from a fine piece of scholarship. Instead, 
they leave the reader eagerly awaiting further work by the author in this 
important area. 


Protest and the Politics of Blame: The Russian Response to Unpaid Wages. 
By Debra Javeline. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2003. Pp. 
xv+291. $60.00. 


Theodore P. Gerber 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


In the second half of the 1990s, an epidemic of delays in wage payments 
(often several months) plagued all sectors, nearly all industries, and, at 
one point or another, a large majority of households in Russia. Wage 
arrears of such historically unprecedented magnitude and persistence raise 
many questions of interest to social scientists. Thus far, the emerging 
research literature has focused on explaining the root causes of the massive 
arrears, examining their impact on households, and understanding their 
role in the political economy of Russia’s market transition. 

Debra Javeline considers Russia’s wage arrears from a new, political- 
sociological perspective, asking: Why have they not produced widespread 
social unrest? As she notes, many students of post-Communist transitions 
expected the inevitable economic difficulties accompanying market re- 
forms to foster widespread public opposition. Russia’s arrears crisis is but 
one symptom that the dire economic predictions came to fruition there. 
Arrears are especially devastating as high inflation rapidly erodes the 
value of delayed wages and uncertainty of payment exacerbates the sense 
of economic vulnerability already heightened by spiraling inflation and 
unemployment. Not surprisingly, surveys routinely showed that arrears 
increased poverty; they also were widely perceived as the single most 
important problem facing the country. Yet, aside from occasional, short- 
lived strikes and localized actions, the Russian public has never risen up 
in mass protest against arrears. Why not? 

Javeline proposes a distinctive explanation: Russians do not protest 
arrears because they do not know whom to blame for them. The causes 
of the arrears crisis are very complex. Many different actors—central, 
regional, and local government authorities, enterprise managers, banks, 
international organizations—contribute to the problem through their pol- 
icies and actions. Given the complexity of the issue and the efforts of 
responsible parties to blame others, ordinary Russians ought to have dif- 
ficulty deciding who is ultimately culpable and who can put a stop to 
arrears. Javeline’s survey, designed specifically to explore public views on 
arrears, shows that only 11% of the adult population consistently and 
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confidently identifies a single party as having primary responsibility for 
the arrears crisis (though overall, 65% attribute blame with at least some 
degree of specificity). 

Javeline builds a general theoretical case, based on social psychology 
and studies of voter behavior, that before they protest, people must have 
a specific target to blame for the problem. This argument is not entirely 
new: specificity of blame figures prominently, if implicitly, in Weberian 
and Marxist analyses of the conditions for class action, as well as social 
movement theories that stress cognitive frames. But Javeline is correct 
that theories of protest that emphasize resource mobilization and political 
opportunities generally assume that the cognitive preconditions for protest 
are always present. She adds an original twist to prior cognitive ap- 
proaches by claiming that issues themselves vary in terms of how readily 
specific guilty parties can be identified by the aggrieved. This argument 
takes the book beyond the goal of illuminating Russians’ failure to protest 
wage arrears into the terrain of broader theorizing about factors affecting 
protest. 

The hypothesis, which is plausible and intriguing, helps explain whether 
or not an issue’s susceptibility to specific blame attribution engenders 
protest. But to test the claim rigorously would require analyzing a set of 
issues that vary in that susceptibility (Somehow measurable) and in the 
level of protest they generate. Instead, Javeline studies one issue. Her 
empirical case rests on multivariate regression analyses showing that spec- 
ificity of blame attribution for arrears strongly affects protest behavior at 
the individual level, even controlling—as Javeline does with appropriate 
care—for variables that reflect alternative explanations for Russians’ po- 
litical passivity (the availability of individual or network-based rather 
than collective solutions, the absence of effective movement organizations, 
and Russian political culture). These analyses are reasonably convincing 
and will hold intrinsic interest for Russia specialists, though some may 
take issue with Javeline’s measure of the key independent variable. 

But individual-level covariation in blame attribution and protest ac- 
tivity could reflect the opposite causal process (participation in a protest 
helps focus blame on a specific target), or both factors could result from 
some deeper propensity for political engagement. Javeline recognizes these 
possible interpretations and tries to counter them with control variables 
and an instrumental variable analysis of simultaneous effects that yields 
a much weaker effect of blame attribution. The instruments—measures 
of blame specificity regarding other issues—point to a deeper problem. 
Even if blame attribution and protest activity vary by individuals, it does 
not follow that they vary by issues. In fact, Russians seldom protest any 
issues, and they protest the complex issue of arrears more than issues 
where blame attribution should be much easier by Javeline’s criteria, like 
the disintegration of the military, government-provoked financial crises, 
and two costly wars in Chechnya. Moreover, the international scale of 
antiglobalization demonstrations shows that complex issues can provoke 
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protest if framed correctly by movement leaders, another reason for skep- 
ticism about Javeline’s main theoretical claim. 


Wandering Paysanos: State Order and Subaltern Experience in Buenos 
Aires during the Rosas Era. By Ricardo D. Salvatore. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 2003. Pp. xiv+523. $59.95. 


Lisa Kowalchuk 
St. Mary’s University 


Wandering Paysanos: State Order and Subaltern Experience in Buenos 
Aires during the Rosas Era is a highly nuanced portrait of the relationship 
between a class of propertyless, itinerant, rural men and the state con- 
trolled from 1829 to 1852 by the autocratic General Juan Manuel de Rosas. 
Salvatore’s overarching goal is to reveal the voice and agency of the rural 
lower classes—not just how they were affected by the political and eco- 
nomic transformations of their day, but also how they shaped them. As 
he acknowledges, this entails shifting the focus from the usual themes and 
subjects of Argentine historiography—amilitary battles, political party 
machinations, and the famous men who commanded and governed—to 
the social, cultural, and personal level. This is made possible by his prin- 
cipal data source, the detailed reports made by state officials for paysanos 
picked up on suspicion of being vagrants, thieves, and army deserters. 
These documents record the authorities’ intricate observations of their 
captives’ appearance, as well as the latter’s lengthy, though filtered, nar- 
ratives under questioning about their lives. Through his masterful analysis 
of hundreds of these reports, Salvatore reveals a tightrope that the sub- 
alterns walk between deference and veiled defiance of the state’s demands. 

The chapters of the book are structured around the four main realms 
of elite-subaltern interaction: commercial transactions and private work- 
places, the military, the justice system, and the politics of an era racked 
by civil war between the ruling federales and the rebel unitarios. In 
addition to arrest records, Salvatore also draws on petitions to authorities 
by semiliterate paysanos (including many sent to General Rosas himself), 
correspondence between elites, commercial advertisements in newspapers, 
paintings, poems, and novels by intellectuals exiled during the Rosas 
regime. 

Salvatore is explicitly influenced by the subaltern studies literature. 
Those inclined toward skepticism of this approach, with its rejection of 
class-based agency and its emphasis on discourse as a tool for domination 
and resistance, should not ignore this book. Salvatore demonstrates that 
these and other key premises of the subalternist perspective are highly 
relevant to understanding the Rosas era. One of these is that the paysanos 
were active participants in the making of their society. This is clearly 
seen, for example, in the petitions to the state for material assistance by 
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soldiers’ mothers and wives. In actualizing their entitlements to these 
subsidies, they helped to create what was, at the time, a kind of welfare 
state. 

Salvatore also builds on the subalternist perspective by underlining the 
links between lower-class voice and agency on the one hand and features 
of economy and demography on the other. Although the Rosista regime 
was practically totalitarian in its capacity for surveillance and terror, labor 
scarcity, owing largely to an export boom for cattle products, and an 
emergent, hegemonic discourse of equality and rights placed limits on 
repression and exploitation. These factors provided paysanos with a bar- 
gaining leverage that has been highly unusual among the rural poor in 
most of Latin America, then or now. Soldiers had to be paid in cash and 
kind for their service. They were also able to negotiate with commanding 
officers over their compensation and obligations, which prepared them, 
Salvatore argues, for later bargaining in civilian realms. Nowhere is the 
space for defiance of supraordinates clearer than in the realm of the work- 
place, discussed in chapter 2. Cattle ranchers not only had to pay a hand- 
some wage, but they also had to be cautious in issuing instructions or 
reprimands; an offended paysano could easily find work elsewhere, but 
not before pilfering or destroying property, or even physically attacking 
his employer. These conditions help explain the absence of class-based 
revolt in this society. 

A second major influence on Wandering Paysanos is James C. Scott’s 
work on everyday forms of peasant resistance. Subaltern resistance in the 
Rosas era is clearest in the military realm. By virtue of their property- 
lessness and lack of local connections, rural subalterns on the move were 
the authorities’ first choice in recruiting draftees. The military was also 
a substitute for a prison system; Rosas saw it as a reform school for men 
convicted of crimes ranging from murder, rape, and theft to the failure 
to carry a passport or other official documents. Itinerancy was a chief 
form of lower-class resistance of coercion by elites. Fleeing the draft, and 
evading detection by authorities upon abandoning military service, which 
a quarter of conscripts did, were among the most important factors un- 
derlying the remarkable level of internal migration in Argentina. Once 
recaptured, deserters responded to the authorities’ questions by highlight- 
ing their patriotism in various ways. At the same time, one of Salvatore’s 
most fascinating findings is that they used the interview as an opportunity 
to complain about the toll that forced soldiery for the federalist cause 
took on their bodies and families. 

One complaint I have about Wandering Paysanos is its failure to de- 
scribe basic political events and actors pertaining to postindependence 
strife. It is a shame that Salvatore omits this background information, as 
it makes the book less appealing to nonspecialists of Argentine history. 
Overall, though, the book contains much of interest to scholars, graduate 
students, and advanced undergraduates specializing in peasant studies, 
comparative development in Latin America, Latin American history, and 
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penal and military history. Its descriptions of urban marketplaces, public 
auctions, state-sponsored propaganda festivities, and spectacles of phys- 
ical punishment are vivid and absorbing. The discussion in chapter 4 of 
the social and political meaning that middle classes, authorities, and pay- 
sanos attach to their clothing is fascinating and will be useful to sociol- 
ogists of fashion. In short, this is social history at its best. 


D 


How Policies Make Citizens: Senior Political Activism and the American 
Welfare State. By Andrea Louise Campbell. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2003. Pp. xvi+229. $39.50. 


Rory McVeigh 
University of Notre Dame 


Compared to other wealthy nations, the United States does embarrassingly 
little to lift its citizens out of poverty through government programs or 
through redistributive tax policies. Social Security is the glaring exception 
to the rule. Over the past several decades, the number of senior citizens 
living in poverty has declined sharply. Currently, about 10% of elderly 
Americans live below the poverty line, while more than 20% of American 
children live in poverty. Andrea Louise Campbell attributes the relatively 
favorable circumstances of senior citizens to a “participation-policy cycle.” 
Public policies generate different levels of political participation across 
groups. Groups with high rates of participation, in turn, receive more 
benefits from the government than do groups with low rates of partici- 
pation. These additional benefits allow the group to maintain, and even 
increase, high levels of participation. As Campbell emphasizes, social pol- 
icies can simultaneously empower some groups while disempowering 
others. 

The author argues that public policies influence political participation 
by changing levels of resources available to a group, by changing the 
group’s engagement with political issues, and by affecting group members’ 
opportunities to be mobilized into political action. Social Security and 
other related programs placed new resources into the hands of senior 
citizens that could be directed toward political action and also gave them 
a strong incentive to become engaged in politics. Because Social Security 
payments now comprise a sizable share of personal income for most sen- 
iors, retirees (and those approaching retirement) have a real stake in policy 
debates, especially when benefits for the elderly are involved. Social Se- 
curity also helped to create a politicized group identity by linking eligibility 
to age—an identity that cuts across those that are based on race, class, 
or gender. Easily identifiable membership in a politicized group means 
that seniors are frequently contacted by activists and by political repre- 
sentatives, which increases the likelihood that they will be drawn into 
political action. 
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Campbell creatively utilizes survey data to identify reciprocal links 
between Social Security policies and various forms of political partici- 
pation. Interestingly, participation rates on issues directly related to Social 
Security are highest among lower- and middle-income seniors, which 
Campbell attributes to the fact that they are more dependent on Social 
Security payments than are the more advantaged seniors. Politicians seem 
to recognize this, since income negatively affects the likelihood that seniors 
will be contacted by a political party. Campbell’s data analyses yield 
several other interesting findings. The analyses are skillfully executed and 
are presented in a manner that is accessible to a general audience. 

The theoretical argument and the findings presented in the book will 
not surprise anyone who is familiar with the social movement literature— 
although the author seems to be unaware of advances that have taken 
place in social movement research over the past several decades. The 
book’s brief description of that literature is outdated and it badly mis- 
represents the prevailing wisdom in the field. Similar to Campbell’s ar- 
gument, current research on social movements draws attention to ways 
in which political mobilization and the capacity of a mobilized group to 
gain concessions from the state are facilitated by resources, favorable 
political circumstances, network ties, and the development of a collective 
identity. Nevertheless, Campbell’s study should interest social movement 
researchers. Not only does it provide additional support for their theo- 
retical insights, it also demonstrates the value of bringing individuals back 
into studies of political mobilization. Social movement researchers have 
done a poor job explaining individual differences in participation. 

Although the book makes a valuable contribution to our understanding 
of political participation, I was disappointed by the concluding chapters. 
Campbell gives little consideration to theoretical debates about the role 
of the state in democratic societies, or to a vast literature on the historical 
development (or lack of development) of a welfare state in the United 
States. This neglect leads the author to draw some naive general conclu- 
sions from her study. A simplistic, pluralist view of the state creeps into 
the discussion, as Campbell seems to suggest that legislators are responsive 
to any group with a high rate of political participation. She treats the 
government’s failure to address the plight of the nonelderly poor as being 
due to legislators’ ignorance of the ways in which policies can inhibit 
political participation. More often than not, however, legislators have 
deliberately designed policies that stifle the political efficacy of the poor. 
Campbell falls into what John Gaventa has described as a pluralist trap— 
assuming that quiescence in a democratic society must be explained by 
the deficiencies of the quiescent. In this case, public policies are treated 
as a source of those deficiencies (Power and Powerlessness [University of 
Illinois Press, 1980]). In many historical instances, however, poor people 
have mobilized, only to be met with violence, repression, or new policies 
intentionally designed to limit their participation. 
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Community: Pursuing the Dream, Living the Reality. By Suzanne Keller. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2003. Pp. xiiit+334. $39.50. 


David Halle 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Community represents an extraordinary effort. For about 30 years Suz- 
anne Keller studied Twin Rivers, a planned development featuring, 
though not confined to, townhouses located in East River Township about 
15 miles from Princeton. Twin Rivers was New Jersey’s first Planned 
Unit Development, intended to correct some of the perceived flaws of 
suburbia, such as the spatial waste associated with detached suburban 
houses and the supposed sociopolitical isolation of a car-dominated cul- 
ture. Keller’s central interest is “community.” How does a sense of it take 
hold and how at critical points do people come together (or not)? She is 
convinced that modern life suffers from excessive emphasis on “the great 
big I” (p. xi), and too little concern with community, which she believes 
should be the “counterforce to the TV-directed lonely crowd in the mass 
society of the twenty-first century” (p. xiii). Keller selected Twins River 
mainly because she believed that the preponderance of tightly structured 
townhouses was likely to attract residents for whom community was an 
important value. The book is fascinating and insightful. It is a first-rate 
ethnography and history, and it also contains a rich discussion of the 
literature of community, ranging from Plato to modern cyberspace. 

Townhouses in Twin Rivers did, Keller found, foster a sense of com- 
munity. Indeed, most residents had been attracted there in part by the 
promise of a certain degree of communal living as well as by the physical 
and economic attractiveness of their house. Their house was seen by many 
as a provider of nearby outdoor spaces where children could play under 
adult supervision and where adults could gather for recreation. Still, hav- 
ing high hopes for communal life, residents also expressed disappointment 
with what they found. (Keller drew on several surveys of residents that 
she and others, including Gallup, conducted over the years.) A constant 
complaint, especially early on, was about inadequate community spirit. 
For example, vandalism of the common facilities—the shopping center, 
swimming pools, and street lamps—at times reached “epic proportions” 
(p. 80). 

The real heroes in Keller’s eyes are those residents who devoted time 
and energy to leadership roles and communal service. This group was 
constituted by the board of the Home Owners Association that “governed” 
Twin Rivers after its first seven years, those heading committees, and the 
volunteers who watched over schools, pools, and so on. They did this 
despite the cynicism, in some cases warranted but usually not, of many 
of the other residents about the leaders’ motives. “It seems that leadership 
accrues resentment no matter how small the scale” (p. 284). In a fascinating 
insight, Keller shows that the leaders were, as a group, about as busy 
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with work and family obligations as the rest of the residents. Mostly they 
served not because they had time on their hands but because they felt 
that they ought to, and mostly they had learned this lesson from parents 
or other mentors. The main barrier to the realization of community in 
the United States, Keller argues, is that so few people are educated to be 
leaders in this sense. Most residents of Twin Rivers came there woefully 
unaware of what they would have to contribute to create the community 
that they expected. There is a massive need, Keller argues, for education 
in good citizenship. 

The book makes a wonderful twin with Herbert Gans’s The Levit- 
towners (Columbia, 1982), covering some of the same themes though in 
a somewhat different context. Still, it is not flawless. The only map of 
Twin Rivers is illegible. The photographs lack captions to specify what 
they depict and are not referred to in the text. Finally, the discussion of 
race is sparse. Keller mentions that by the 1990s Twin Rivers was racially 
mixed and that, even in the 1970s, 91% of the residents favored a racially 
mixed community though it was not achieved until later. But her entire 
discussion of this topic spans no more than a few paragraphs. All we are 
told about the proportion of African-Americans is that in the 1970s “non- 
whites made up only a scant percentage of those who moved into Twin 
Rivers” but by the “1990s the complexion of the community had changed 
substantially to incorporate Asians, Latinos, and African-Americans” (p. 
126). Mercer County, which contains Twin Rivers, had a D score in 2000 
for white (non-Hispanic)-black segregation—0.63 (not a great score, but 
nothing like as bad as Brooklyn’s awful 0.86 or Queens’ 0.82). Mercer 
County’s neighbor Middlesex County had a respectably low score of 0.47. 
If residential race relations were unproblematic in Twin Rivers that is 
almost as interesting as if they had been troubled, and it is a pity to give 
this so little discussion, especially in a book on community. 


Peacocks, Chameleons, Centaurs: Gay Suburbia and the Grammar of So- 
cial Identity. By Wayne H. Brekhus. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2003. Pp. ix+262. $20.00 (paper). 


Dawne Moon 
University of California, Berkeley 


In Peacocks, Chameleons, Centaurs, Wayne Brekhus thoroughly and en- 
gagingly sorts out the axes of identity in contemporary society, making 
this a highly readable book that will be indispensable to teachers of in- 
troductory sociology and more advanced scholars of identity. By exam- 
ining how people manage a stigmatized identity in an unmarked social 
space, Brekhus discerns a number of identity strategies, each comprising 
understandings about the appropriate duration, density, and dominance 
of any particular identity in a person’s life. Because he illustrates these 
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axes so clearly, and so deftly unpacks the conflicts that emerge along these 
axes, this book will prove crucial for students of interaction and culture 
for years to come. 

Brekhus begins with the case of gay male suburbanites, arguing that 
the way they negotiate stigma and privilege helps us to understand identity 
in general. Brekhus identifies lifestylers (peacocks), typified as 100% gay, 
100% of the time. This stereotypical urban, effete, gay ghetto-denizen is 
an image against which the 30 gay suburbanites Brekhus interviewed 
identified themselves. Distinguishing themselves from peacocks, Brekhus 
finds identity commuters (chameleons), who live two spatially and tem- 
porally distinct lives, whose identities adapt to their surroundings. These 
chameleons might live as “straighter than straight” in their fraternity 
houses or office jobs, but travel to gay spaces on nights, weekends, or 
vacations to be “gayer than gay,” some of the time (high density, short 
duration). He also finds identity integrators (centaurs) who see their gay- 
ness as defining a small part of their total identities all of the time, who 
integrate being gay with their various other identities and see each of 
these as part of one unified identity (low density, high duration). In Brek- 
hus’s terms, lifestylers see their identity as a noun, commuters see it as 
a verb, and integrators see it as a constellation of adjectives. He thus 
problematizes the simplistic notions that gayness is the same for everyone 
and that gay lives can be characterized on one simple spectrum of closeted- 
to-out. 

In the first part of the book, Brekhus devotes three short chapters to 
examining the ways that each ideal type negotiates its identity in light of 
the larger world, with respect to the duration, density, and dominance of 
gayness; that is to say, when, how, and to what extent gayness should 
define them. Drawing from his own interviews, he does an excellent job 
of making the “commuter” and “integrator” approaches make sense. Since 
there were no “lifestylers” in his sample, Brekhus uses material from 
previous studies to flesh out his peacock chapter, an approach that helps 
to define the ideal type, but which sometimes leans toward stereotyping 
instead. This invites future studies to explore the “lifestyler” approach 
empirically. Like any ideal type, each of these ideal types obscures dif- 
ferences within each category, for instance, as he groups “commuters” who 
express homophobic sentiments to avoid detection with those who travel 
from one place to another only because their circumstances demand it. 
This does not diminish the model’s usefulness but calls us to be careful. 

After elaborating each ideal-typical approach to gay identity, Brekhus 
uses the middle chapters to explore -the effects of varying one’s ideal 
measures of duration, density, and dominance. He shows how conflicts 
among gay people can be understood as conflicts over how properly to 
negotiate gay identity. His elegant analysis of the conflict over assimilation 
versus distinction in terms of these three identity strategies, for instance, 
makes this approach helpful for anyone interested in identity conflicts 
and identity politics. He then shows how his typology helps us to clarify 
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shifts in identities over the life course and provides hypotheses to test 
when considering other structural influences on identities. He offers 
thoughts about income and occupational category for future study, but 
we might consider what other factors shape what choices people have 
and perceive when they consider the dominant culture and their rela- 
tionship to it. In the final four chapters, Brekhus attends to examples 
other than gay identity, showing how the peacock/chameleon/centaur ideal 
types help us to understand a wide range of identities and identity 
conflicts. 

Given that everyone inhabits a broad range of identities at any given 
time, some heavily salient and some trivial, and that these identities will 
all shift in response to broader social forces, Brekhus imagines the indi- 
vidual as a composite of identities and shifting identity strategies. His 
engaging and broad range of examples and his invitation to readers to 
play with these concepts as they think about their own identities suggest 
that he wrote the book with students in mind. The short chapters each 
stand alone or in small groups for reading assignments, which makes the 
book a bit repetitive when read cover-to-cover, but contributes to its 
suitability for teaching. I found this book eminently readable, and I will 
think of Brekhus’s rubric whenever I encounter future identity conflicts. 


Weathering Change: Gays and Lesbians, Christian Conservatives, and 
Everyday Hostilities. By Thomas J. Linneman. New York: New York 
University Press, 2003. Pp. x +267. $55.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Sharon Erickson Nepstad 
Duquesne University 


The media frequently use the term “political climate” to describe the 
general population’s sentiments on various social issues. Social movement 
scholars also recognize that the public mood influences protesters’ deci- 
sions about when to act and what strategies to employ. Ironically, however, 
researchers seldom empirically capture activists’ interpretations of the 
political climate in which they live and organize. In Weathering Change, 
Thomas Linneman takes on this task by comparing conservative Chris- 
tians and gays and lesbians in two distinct climates: the progressive city 
of Seattle and the more conservative context of Spokane. As he explores 
the climate of each setting and its influence on residents’ perceptions, the 
author is to be commended for his fair treatment of both groups along 
with his skillful use of quantitative survey data and in-depth interviews, 
which he weaves together in a clear, readable format. 

With this data, Linneman has the potential to make a valuable con- 
tribution to the collective action literature. He points out that structural 
models of movements, namely political process, have given insufficient 
attention to groups’ perceptions of their environment. Changes in the 
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political climate may increase a movement’s chance for success but such 
opportunities matter little if challengers fail to recognize that conditions 
are ripe for protest. While political process scholars acknowledge that a 
favorable interpretation of one’s environment is critical to mobilization, 
few actually explore how would-be activists assess the political climate. 
This is the central question that Linneman poses: “What metaphorical 
fingers do people hold up into the air to judge these winds of change?” 
(p. 59). 

The conservative Christians Linneman studied gauge the climate by 
the degree of church attendance, media portrayals of Christians, and 
openness to religious issues in government institutions, among other 
things. Based on these factors, many Christians in Washington state sense 
that the climate is hostile to them. Although the microclimates of each 
city matter—-with Seattle Christians feeling this hostility more acutely 
than their counterparts in Spokane—each group shared this sentiment. 
This raises an interesting point: subjective assessments do not always 
match objective conditions. Using national survey data, the author doc- 
uments that the public is more open to conservative Christians than to 
gays and lesbians, but Christians feel persecuted whereas gays and les- 
bians are inclined to judge the environment more optimistically. Linne- 
man, therefore, argues that perception of one’s climate—whether it is 
accurate or not—has important consequences, shaping people’s willing- 
ness to act as well as the tactics they choose. 

Unfortunately, Linneman does not delve deeply into this point, leaving 
the book with little theoretical punch. In fact, his main conclusion is that 
“climates are important.. . . Based on how [people] pesceive what’s going 
on, they decide how to interact with their surroundings” (p. 211). True 
enough, yet the reader is left feeling that there is more to the story. For 
instance, does a positive assessment of the climate correlate with an in- 
crease in activism? On the one hand, this appears to be the case with 
gays and lesbians, but on the other hand, conservative Christians seem 
to thrive in a purportedly hostile environment since evangelical theology 
holds that the faithful will experience increased suffering before Christ 
returns. Indeed, this persecution lens may explain why conservative Chris- 
tians perceive the climate as inhospitable when the data indicate the public 
is fairly neutral toward them. Although Christians do encounter antag- 
onism, their examples of hostility—-such as not being allowed to explain 
in public schools the Christian origins of candy canes, or receiving a crude 
gesture in response to a religious bumper sticker—do not, by most stan- 
dards, constitute persecution. Moreover, they seem minor compared to 
gays’ and lesbians’ stories of hate crime assaults. Thus the ideological 
and cultural influences on each group’s interpretive filters are important 
in understanding their perceptions of the climate, but Linneman gives 
these factors little attention. 

The book’s theoretical limits are also evident in a chapter that explores 
why conservative Christians have become so focused on homosexuality. 
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On the positive side, this is one of the most interesting parts of the book 
and the author reveals the complexity of the issue for Christians. Although 
some respondents offer the standard comments that homosexuality is an 
indicator of the nation’s declining morality and government liberality, 
others express shame about their own homophobia. Additionally, through 
Linneman’s rich description, we gain new insight into the symbolic mean- 
ing of homosexuality for Christians. On the negative side, we do not learn 
much about the dynamics and nature of this dialectical relationship be- 
tween a movement and its opponents. 

In the concluding chapter, Linneman asks whether his work provides 
a vital contribution to the field of social movements, successfully with- 
standing the question, “so what?” He believes it does. I disagree. The 
topic is interesting and the comparison of distinct microclimates is unique, 
but the book’s theoretical contribution is not fully realized. 


Skin Deep: How Race and Complexion Matter in the “Color-Blind” Era. 
Edited by Cedric Herring, Verna M. Keith, and Hayward Derrick Horton. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2004. Pp. 248. $19.95 (paper). 


George Yancey 
University of North Texas 


Skin Deep has an important place in the emerging race/ethnicity debates 
that go beyond mere explorations of white supremacy. This innovative 
book is the first of its kind—an edited scholarly attempt to evaluate the 
generalized effects of colorism in our society. Colorism is defined in the 
book as “the discriminatory treatment of individuals falling within the 
same ‘racial’ group on the basis of skin color.” Colorism occurs within 
and between racial groups. Thus, a valuable contribution of this book is 
the recognition that racial minorities do not have a monolithic experience. 
Different levels of skin coloration are correlated to contrasting racial 
realities. 

The meat of the book is the 11 contributions from race/ethnicity scholars 
who deal with different aspects of colorism. Like most edited books there 
is variation in the quality of the contributions, but most of them generally 
range from good to excellent. To the credit of the editors, Skin Deep does 
not limit itself to black/white issues in the United States but incorporates 
examinations of the effects of colorism within Latino and Asian com- 
munities as well. Furthermore, Penha-Lopes pens a chapter on Brazil that 
reminds us that the effects of colorism go beyond the borders of the United 
States. I have called for more research into nonblack racial minorities and 
welcome such variety. I was quite impressed with the writing of the 
chapters. It is here that we can truly see the effects of the solid editing 
of Herring, Keith, and Horton. The book deals with scholarly issues but 
does so in a very accessible manner. It is a book that can be assigned to 
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upper division race/ethnicity classes as well as given to nonscholarly au- 
diences who have an interest in issues of race/ethnicity. This is not to say 
that academics cannot benefit from this work. Because of the innovative 
issues the book seeks to address I definitely would recommend the book 
to race/ethnicity scholars, particularly those who have an interest in issues 
of multiracial identity and issues of race/ethnicity as it pertains to those 
at the edges of traditional monoracial groupings. 

To those who merely want to reiterate the old paradigms of monoracial 
reality, this book will not be useful. However, a multiracial society brings 
with it the development of more sophisticated questions surrounding race 
and ethnicity. This scholarly contribution can help us to understand those 
issues. For example, there is an emerging ea Beas as to the nature of the 
future assimilation and acculturation for non ack racial minorities. Will 
Latino Americans and Asian Americans enf r into the dominant group, 
and thus we will see the creation of a black/.{onblack reality, or will they 
retain their minority status, maintaining our white/nonwhite society? Yet, 
Eduardo Bonilla-Silva offers a plausible third alternative with his ar- 
gument of an emerging triracial stratification system. Whether we agree 
with his assessment or not, his observation regarding how dark-skinned 
Latinos will be relegated to the status of “collective black” reminds us of 
the importance of skin color in such a debate. There are other important 
issues in the study of race/ethnicity in the postmodern United States (the 
nature of modern racism, the importance of race versus class, the definition 
of multiracialism) that are touched upon in other chapters. An under- 
standing of colorism is clearly important to helping us to comprehend 
contemporary racial debates. 

However, I am not arguing that this work lacks weaknesses. Whenever 
you have such a variety of contributions there are always issues that one 
can quibble over in the individual chapters. For example, I contend that 
the entry by Horton and Sykes would have benefited from a clear defi- 
nition of critical demography early in the chapter. That would help us 
nondemographers to better understand their arguments. Another example 
of a quibble is that I found the tables in the essay by Bowman, Muham- 
mad, and Ifatunji quite confusing. Total percentages of the groups some- 
times were over 100% and there was no explanation clarifying why this 
is so. Only after spending more time than it should have been necessary 
was I able to comprehend those tables. Finally, the editors do not cate- 
gorize the different chapters. I would have liked to see the various con- 
tributions in the book tied together by creating distinct sections for them. 

Minor concerns aside, this is a well-edited and solidly written book that 
breaks new ground in the study of racial and identity formation. No future 
academic discussion of colorism will be complete without reference to 
some of the works in this book. I am sure that it will find its place in 
many personal and college libraries as well as on several syllabuses. It is 
my hope that future works in the field of race/ethnicity will look for 
similarly innovative ways to address issues of race in a postmodern society. 
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America’s Newcomers and the Dynamics of Diversity. By Frank D. Bean 
and Gillian Stevens. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2003. Pp. 
xvit309. $32.50. 


Steven J. Gold 
Michigan State University 


The literature on international migration is dominated by two sorts of 
studies: those concerning national origin groups and those addressing 
particular processes or issues, such as community formation, economic 
adaptation, border-crossing ties, and the like. In contrast, there is a dearth 
of studies considering the fate and impact of migrants on a national level. 

To a large extent, this is a reasonable trajectory, since the experience 
of migrant groups and their adaptation to host societies is highly complex 
and contextually rooted. Scholars have limited their explorations to spe- 
cific groups and concerns, lest they take on overly ambitious projects that 
can be addressed only through excessive generalizations or via research 
projects that are so large that they are both unwieldy and likely to be 
outdated by the time they are published. However, as a consequence of 
this tendency, there are few available studies that can inform scholars, 
students, and policy makers about the general impacts of international 
migration. America’s Newcomers and the Dynamics of Diversity by Frank 
Bean and Gillian Stevens does an outstanding job of filling that gap by 
providing a broad yet nuanced picture of the general impact of migration 
in contemporary American society. 

America’s Newcomers is based upon extensive analysis of statistical 
sources, including census data. At the same time, it is not simply a digest 
of data tables. Rather, it is informed by a widely inclusive and cutting- 
edge appreciation of central issues, theories, and controversies in the study 
of international migration, and it offers relevant reflections on policy is- 
sues. The book seeks to address key questions with regard to the impact 
of immigration on U.S. society at both specific and broad levels, regarding 
both the characteristics and fate of migrants as well as the greater impact 
of migration upon U.S. society. 

Following sections that introduce the book and address theories and 
contexts of migration, chapters cover unauthorized migration; immi- 
grants’ use of welfare; their economic, linguistic, and marital incorpo- 
ration; the economic and fiscal consequences of migration; and immigra- 
tion’s effect upon definitions of race and ethnicity in the United States. 
The content and quality of presentation is impressive. Each chapter is 
both thorough and concise and could stand alone as an authoritative 
summary of key issues and findings on a particular topic. Assembled and 
integrated into a comprehensive book, they provide a valuable compen- 
dium of the state of the art of social science knowledge about migration 
in the United States. 

America’s Newcomers and the Dynamics of Diversity presents numer- 
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ous provocative findings. I list two. The first involves the substantially 
Mexican origins of contemporary U.S. migration (both legal and unau- 
thorized). While contemporary migration to the United States includes 
migrants from a diverse array of countries and with a wide range of 
social, cultural, and educational characteristics, Mexico is by far the most 
significant source country. By 2000, nearly one in three of foreign-born 
persons living in the United States hailed from this single nation. Ac- 
cordingly, as the authors make clear in their discussions of a wide range 
of issues, many of the central trends of migration in the United States 
cannot help but reflect the experience of the Mexican origin population. 

A second challenging assertion pertains to the enduring character of 
the color line in American society. Noting that a significant fraction of 
contemporary migrants to the ‘United States are members of neither of 
the largest native-born racial groups—blacks and whites—the authors 
believe that this transformation loosens existing racial and ethnic bound- 
aries in U.S. society. At the same time, they marshal data—including that 
pertaining to residential segregation, intermarriage, and multiracial iden- 
tification—that demonstrate that Latinos and Asians are making more 
rapid progress toward full social incorporation than is the case for African- 
Americans. On this basis, they suggest that the country’s future may 
feature a racial system that maintains a racial division between blacks 
and all other ethnic/racial groups. 

While acknowledging that immigration has negative impacts, such as 
the continued isolation of African-Americans, the authors are generally 
optimistic with regard to the net impact of recent migration. In sum, 
America’s Newcomers and the Dynamics of Diversity provides a well- 
researched, accessible, and policy-relevant investigation of the broader 
impact of recent immigration on American society. It is a must read for 
scholars of migration and race and ethnicity, and it will make an excellent 
textbook for use in upper division and graduate-level classes in the social 
sciences, history, and related disciplines. 


Globalizing Family Values: The Christian Right in International Politics. 
By Doris Buss and Didi Herman. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2003. Pp. xxxvii+197. $52.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Amy E. Ansell 
Bard College 


Globalizing Family Values examines the increasing engagement of the 
Christian Right in international politics. Despite the Christian Right’s 
deep-seated isolationist streak ‘and historical animosity to international 
organizations such as the United Nations, the past decade has witnessed 
an upsurge in conservative religious activism in international forums. In 
an examination of what they refer to as the “CR UN” (Christian Right 
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groups active at the United Nations), authors Doris Buss and Didi Her- 
man offer a welcome intervention in a literature on the U.S. Christian 
Right that tends to be quite parochial in its focus on domestic politics. 
Moreover, the book provides insight into a range of more theoretical 
concerns to do with the opening up of new global political spaces—such 
as the UN-hosted conference—within which transnational social move- 
ments and nongovernmental actors are enjoying unprecedented impact 
on international policy formation. 

The first half of the book is thematic in its consideration of conservative 
religious activation around a series of UN conferences held in the 1990s 
and early 21st century. Far from representing a simple knee-jerk anti- 
globalization stance, such participation signals a new willingness on the 
part of Christian Right organizations such as Concerned Women of Amer- 
ica, Eagle Forum, and Focus on the Family to embrace the international 
realm as a space for the promotion of a conservative religious worldview. 
The CR UN advocates a global family values agenda based on “new 
family theology,” characterized by a mix of biblical sources and contem- 
porary conservative social science. Discourse on the “natural family,” as 
opposed to a strictly theologically based politics, facilitates the CR UN’s 
ongoing effort to construct a global interfaith alliance of orthodox Chris- 
tian, Muslim, and Jewish activists united in opposition to a perceived 
liberal dominance of the international legal and political arena. 

The second half of the book is organized around a set of three case 
studies (the 1994 Cairo Conference on Population and Development, the 
1999 Geneva World Congress of Families II, and the fifth anniversary 
review of the 1995 Beijing World Conference on Women). Thematic con- 
cerns are pursued further and granted additional nuance as Buss and 
Herman examine specific contexts of the CR UN in action. UN population 
policy, women’s rights, and children’s rights emerge as the main concerns 
of the selected case studies. These chapters are particularly illuminating 
in the lessons they offer with regard to tensions within and future prospects 
for the global interfaith alliance. Despite rhetoric and effort to the contrary, 
the alliance remains predominantly Christian in leadership and character. 
In fact, to the degree that non-Western partners and non-Christian faiths 
have been engaged, much potential discord has resulted over issues such 
as the definition of the family, approaches to HIV/AIDS, children’s rights, 
and perceptions of the United Nations itself. 

The most compelling aspect of this well-written and neatly organized 
book is its analysis of trends and tensions emergent as the CR UN’s 
activism evolves over time. The authors convincingly argue that such 
international engagement represents more than simple exportation of the 
U.S. Christian Right’s domestic agenda. Some surprising outcomes result 
from the CR UN’s interfaith coalition building, leading in some cases to 
fissure between the shifting ideological concerns and tactics of the CR 
UN and those of the domestic Christian Right. For example, alliance with 
the Vatican in combating what is understood as the antifamily, antichild 
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reproductive rights framework that is increasingly hegemonic within in- 
ternational law and policy has led to a more third-world friendly stance 
on the part of the CR UN. Claiming a progressive mantle against radical 
feminists portrayed as lacking compassion for third-world women, the 
CR UN celebrates the rights of poor women and advocates international 
effort to alleviate poverty. Such a stance is at obvious odds with isola- 
tionist, procapitalist positions of segments of the domestic Christian Right, 
especially with its portrayal of women’s rights as Marxist in inspiration 
and destructive of faith and family. Another irony is the CR UN defense 
of the sovereignty of the nation-state in the context of domestic, conser- 
vative, antistatist rhetoric. Moreover, the very existence of the interfaith 
alliance itself has, in the post-September 11 climate, proved problematic 
for a domestic Christian Right unwilling to ally with conservative Islamic 
states. : 

Topics of this sort often invite an alarmist or didactic approach that 
Buss and Herman do well to avoid, striking instead a tone that is fair- 
minded, balanced, and replete with nuance. But the authors are sometimes 
so committed to capturing the tensions, contradictions, incoherence, and 
messiness of descriptive detail on the ground that they fail to convey an 
overarching evaluative framework within which to place the many par- 
ticular trends they so exhaustively chart. Still, the authors fluently engage 
the critical debates current in the study of the Christian Right, although 
somewhat less so within the literature on globalization and social move- 
ments, with some unfortunate omissions in the bibliography (authors 
Anna Marie Smith and Carol Mason come immediately to mind). 

Unfortunately, the timing of research prevented anything very sub- 
stantive being said about the Bush administration. Especially welcome 
would be examination of the administration’s promotion of international 
faith-based initiatives. Buss and Herman pinpoint other important di- 
rections for future study. Most ‘vital is examination of the effects of the 
mainstreaming of the CR UN within UN structures (as some Christian 
Right groups now enjoy UN-accredited NGO status and patronage by 
the Bush administration) and to track changes in international aid delivery 
and impact on domestic law. Overall this is a wonderfully researched and 
executed book that will be an invaluable addition for students and scholars 
interested in the contemporary culture wars, right-wing social movements, 
human rights, and global social change. 


Policing Contingencies. By Peter K. Manning. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. xii+298. $35.00. 


Wesley G. Skogan 
Northwestern University 


Peter Manning describes his new book as “a collection of observations 
around several themes.” The analyses presented in most of the thematic 
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sections reflect his view that police organizations are loosely coupled, both 
internally and with society. Top commanders are in only nominal control 
of the daily activities of the field force; the “road warriors” exercise tre- 
mendous discretion and even have considerable influence over the policy 
pronouncements and management initiatives taken by their superiors. The 
top brass struggle to maintain the autonomy and legitimacy of their or- 
ganization by depicting it as a quasi-military hierarchy dominated by law 
and bureaucratic rules, while internally they rely on charisma and soli- 
darity with the troops to harness them to the behavioral limits imposed 
by episodic investigations by the media and (less influential) watchdog 
groups. Society mostly controls the police by providing inputs that they 
don’t control and cannot avoid handling: serious crime and traffic of- 
fenses, 911 calls and complaints, social and economic crises, and tax 
dollars. 

The longest section of the book considers the relation between police 
and the media. This is a two-way (or “reflexive”) street. As classic studies 
of police reporters and new material on police department press officers 
document, the police hold up their cards when reporters sit across the 
table, and inquirers mostly just see the ones that are thrown on the table. 
To justify the importance of his interest, Manning contends that in “the 
past,” mass opinion about the police was shaped by people’s general beliefs 
plus their personal experience, but that “now” the media have been added 
to the mix and may even be crowding the other ingredients out. Whether 
media coverage of crime and the police is actually more ubiquitous now 
than in the Roaring Twenties is unclear. However, he also disavows any 
knowledge of the actual impact of the media on public opinion. It is clearly 
complicated, for the content of media coverage is diverse and both positive 
and negative in character, and different media reach different people. He 
proceeds with an extended analysis of the image environment thrown up 
by—in particular—television, but it is probably time to learn more about 
the impact of media before we review again the many disturbing and 
wacky narratives that can be found there. This section provides some 
analysis of the impact of the media on the agenda of political elites. That 
is also likely to be a productive line for future research, for it has real 
consequences for tax dollars and external demands for reform that are 
hard to overlook. Manning argues that media coverage depoliticizes the 
police by abstracting and isolating individual incidents from their context, 
but that is likely to be a mass rather than elite response. 

A major section of the book considers the impact of technology on 
policing. It is based in part on fieldwork in a number of midsized police 
departments. Mobility technologies increase the speed and safety with 
which officers get around, but they have not changed much since the 
1930s (though Segways are just on the horizon; watch for them during 
your next stopover at O’Hare). What Manning calls “transformative” 
technology is another matter. This category includes automated fingerprint 
analysis, DNA testing and databases, and forensic science generally, and 
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he sees their enormous potential to extend police power. The jury is still 
out on the implementation and actual effectiveness of the video surveil- 
lance of public spaces (very popular in Britain) and recording of inter- 
rogations and field encounters (including traffic stops). Analytic technol- 
ogies aggregate, model, and simulate crime and police processes. They 
include crime mapping, hot spot analysis, repeat caller and repeat victim 
identification, and resource allocation modeling. A fifth type of technology 
encompasses communication devices, including cell phones, e-mail, and 
the Internet. New analytic and communication technologies are most rel- 
evant to the work of street officers, and there is an important and useful 
discussion of how and why road officers subvert efforts to impose them 
on their work. 

Manning next argues that police have been remarkably resistant to 
organizational change, a conclusion echoed by researchers who periodi- 
cally survey samples of departments. A case study of the fitful imple- 
mentation of a version of community policing in a midsized midwestern 
city backstops his contention that fundamental features of police work 
mitigate against any but superficial organizational change. The pressure 
to apply practical solutions to a large volume of everyday problems— 
solutions which in their eyes clearly link cause to effect and are within 
their power to impose by the end of their shift—dominates the daily life 
of street officers. Community policing is just another fad that complicates 
officers’ lives without adding any value. However, technology is another 
matter. In view of his long-standing position that policing is implacably 
driven by facts on the ground that have mot changed much, Manning 
surprisingly concludes that the steady drumbeat of technological change 
may in fact fundamentally alter the face of policing. 

These and many other observations about contemporary policing make 
this a rewarding read. Many challenging hypotheses jump out of Man- 
ning’s highly personal yet wide-ranging analysis of aspects of the policing 
scene. 


Policing and the Condition of England: Memory, Politics and Culture. 
By Jan Loader and Aogán Mulcahy. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2003. Pp. xvit+381. 


Peter K. Manning 
Northeastern University 


Rarely, the first quotation in a book sets a tone. Loader and Mulcahy 
open their quite masterful book on England and its police with a quotation 
from Durkheim that argues that a state should be known not by pride 
or by being the greatest or the wealthiest but by being the most just. 
Would it be so. 

In eight complementary and elegantly interwoven chapters, the authors 
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present an erudite and informative book that quite simply should be 
required reading for scholars of institutional orders and ordering. The 
argument, based on archival research and long interviews with citizens, 
police, chief constables and senior officers, members of police unions, and 
various high civil servants, is that as post-World War II England now 
envisions its police as an embodiment, as a representative, evocative icon 
and symbol of the best of what is British, police are now viewed, as are - 
. the people of England, as less sacred, less traditional, and more contro- 
versial and political. In contrast, the police and their leaders are more 
liberal and democratic and have been remolded mag as the culture itself 
has been remolded. 

The authors, both born after World War II, SE a turning point in 
the institutional environment in which the police have been shaped: the 
postwar period in which the virtues of a resilient culture—encouraging 
order, civility, obedience, and discipline—were elevated and polished into 
a dazzling multifaceted mirror featuring “the bobby.” They place their 
analysis in a sociocultural arena in which the police are one institution 
among many, both standing outside the others and being a selective rep- 
resentative of those others—church, state, local politics, the family. This 
is no small task and is handled with delicacy. They reject in detail that 
overstated claim, based on an uncritical reliance on public opinion polls, 
that the English police lack esteem, respect, and authority. Their well- 
argued and supported point is that police authority is different, perhaps 
diminished, but different as English society and culture now differ. Pro- 
viding an institutional analysis, they step outside criminology and place 
the work directly in the sociological mainstream. In short, the book is 
about what the police represent, not what they do. 

The authors outline several kinds of narratives with long and apt quo- 
tations. Having lived through these times for more than six years in 
England, I found the book clear, direct, illuminating, and fair. As the 
demographic and ethnic composition of the society changed ever so 
slightly, as structural and cultural differentiation advanced, the horizon 
of citizens shifted so that what was thought of as English, once more local 
than national, became multifaceted, complex, and political. National 
shadows were cast on the local scene. The shifts Loader and Mulcahy 
identify through interviews include the changing role of the bobby as 
social and physical mobility, the motorcar, and the unit-beat system ap- 
peared; the changing place of race and ethnicity; the rise of the hero chief 
constable and its demise with the growth of a more sophisticated dem- 
ocratic police leadership; the role of the government, especially Ms. 
Thatcher’s brand of malicious conservatism, in reformulating “account- 
ability” and planting the seeds for the now malignant police-Home Office 
“managerialism”; and the re-representation of policing and the governance 
of policing in the last 10 years. It is to their credit that the threads remain 
intact and the facets remain in sight. 

There is little one could say that would not bring attention to the 
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elegant, fundamental bedrock of their argument—that once unarticulated 
sentiments attached to the symbol and icon of the police, especially the 
individual bobby on the beat, later resonate in various multifaceted, poly- 
morphic, and condensed narratives such that they both stand for struc- 
tures of sentiment and evoke them. Memory, narrative, feeling, and self 
are the tacit backdrop for discourse about the present, illustrating not a 
decline in police power or the centrality of the symbols, but the tension 
in modern societies between the sacred and the secular, the traditional 
and the modern, the collective and the individual. In this sense, they 
outline a profound notion, that research should focus on the meanings of 
security, and, in that sense, not “police culture” but the culture of policing 
and the policing of culture. This is an imaginative reframing of the ques- 
tions of order. 

The dialectic in their argument is pleasing, consistent, and informative. 
A change is noted and chronicled (e.g., the changing role of the chief 
constable); the sources of differences identified (education, media attention 
and sensibilities, centralizing of Home Office authority, abolition of.local 
police authorities, changing notions about public-political statements from 
chief constables, etc.); the differentiation of audiences and speakers 
pointed out (metaphorically and literally); the responses arising described 
and illustrated; and the resulting new face of sentiments associated with 
police leadership summarized dispassionately. The authors speak with 
wisdom about a troubling period of change in English life and views of 
authority, and they argue well the case for a hopeful democratic evolution, 
avoiding alarm or shortsighted, journalistic-style pedantry. This is an 
admirable work of sociocultural analysis. 


Society and Its Metaphors: Language, Social Theory and Social Structure. 
By José Lépez. New York: Continuum, 2003. Pp. 186. $115.00 (cloth); 
$29.95 (paper). 


Sabine Maasen 
Universitat Basel 


Ever since scholarly discourse has concerned itself with metaphors, the 
latter have been recognized as something disturbing the order of things 
and/or the order of discourse. Metaphors toy around with correct mean- 
ings and conventionalized usages: At best, one holds that they have no 
relation to true knowledge at all. At worst, one is afraid of their outright 
deceptive effects. Within both the physical and the social sciences, met- 
aphors at first encountered these reservations. In the social sciences, 
Hobbes and Locke, for instance, are prominent examples for an outspo- 
kenly hostile attitude toward metaphors well received by contemporary 
social scientists. Locke is particularly unforgiving. For him, “all the ar- 
tificial and figurative application of words eloquence hath invented, are 
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for nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and 
thereby mislead the judgment, and so are indeed perfect cheats, and, 
therefore, . . . they are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform 
or instruct, wholly to be avoided” (An Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing [1690], bk. 3, chap. 10). 

Only within a decidedly antipositivist climate did metaphors come to 
be respected as important, if not indispensable carriers of knowledge in 
intra-, inter-, and extrascientific discourse. Recently, authors such as Lily 
Kay, James J. Bono, Philip Sarasin, as well as Peter Weingart and I 
emphasized the importance of metaphors in the dynamics of knowledge 
in various areas and sociocultural periods. Key notions such as “infor- 
mation,” “book of life,” “bacteria,” and “chaos” have been explored as sites 
and media of (theoretical) exchange within a broader sociocultural context. 

José Lépez joins this league, yet alters the direction of analysis: His 
objective is to understand the role of metaphors in social theorizing. More 
precisely, in which way do which metaphors enunciate concepts of social 
structure? To this end, López analyzes major social theories in a case- 
study style, including those of Durkheim, Marx, Weber, Parsons, and 
Althusser. For each theory, he investigates the key metaphors meant to 
explain the everlasting structure-agency problematic. In order to assess 
the impact of the concepts invoked, López distinguishes between modality 
B and modality A metaphorical processes. While modality B processes 
transfer meaning from one context to another, thereby providing concep- 
tual tools for rethinking social structure, modality A metaphorical pro- 
cesses lead to a transformation of meaning by way of producing new 
theoretical strategies with explanatory power within the sociological 
realm. 

To mention but a few of his fruitful insights, Lopez demonstrates why 
Durkheim did not manage to overcome the discursive exigencies associ- 
ated with the organismic metaphor. Social morphology, social physiology, 
social organs, and their signifieds do metaphorize social structure yet 
maintain being attached to their primary fields of biology and physiology. 
Therefore, they do not produce a discrete concept of social structure. With 
Weber, Lépez goes on to show that his concept of universal rationality 
functions as a metaphor that highlights the effects of patterned social 
organization or social structure in scientific thought. Yet, as Weber fails 
to exclude irrationality as signifying social order, the metaphor of ration- 
ality does not manage to produce unequivocal explanatory power. 

All case studies arrive at the same result: the metaphors invoked reveal 
themselves to be of the modality B variant. Contrary to López, I do not 
consider this a second-best variant but, for theoretical reasons, a variant 
“second to none.” Before defending this stance, I would like to emphasize 
my main agreements. First, the concepts of social structure have to be 
understood on the basis of the discursive and metaphorical strategies 
through which they are produced: they set potentials and limitations for 
social theorizing. Second, not only are metaphors used by the writers, but 
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also metaphors use the writers. As early as 1962, C. M. Turbayne lamented 
the “victim,” the naive user of metaphors: on this view, the victim is 
ignorant about the fact that the allocation and processing of metaphors 
is arbitrary and might have been otherwise (see The Myth of Metaphor 
[Yale University Press, 1962], p..27). The postmodernist would add: Even 
if he knew, he could not escape the order of discourse that restricts the 
usage and processing of metaphors, for example, the import of concepts 
from a source domain Ge, biology) to a target domain Oe, sociology). 

This now leads to my only critique of Lépez’s book: Can there be such 
a thing as a modality A variant of metaphor usage at all? I think not. 
Precisely because metaphors are embedded within (converging and con- 
flicting) discursive practices and because they regularly compete with other 
metaphors, we observe an ongoing series of partially processed metaphors. 
Theorizing through metaphors, ultimately, means to radicalize Lépez’s 
idea: the circulation of meaning through metaphors strives for transfor- 
mation (modality A), yet, for theoretical reasons, it is an ongoing, nonlinear 
series of transfers. Therefore, theorizing through metaphors means writ- 
ing, reading, and thinking in modality B—forever. While this weakens 
control and stability of social theorizing, it ensures that the latter be 
interconnected with accompanying discourses and practices and their dy- 
namics. Despite this critique, I find Lépez’s book intriguing, as it offers 
a novel approach to understanding social theory by the way we do social 
theory within existing discourses. 


Consuming the Caribbean: From Arawaks to Zombies. By Mimi Sheller. 
New York: Routledge, 2003. Pp. ix+252. $25.95 (paper). 


Marc M. Sanford 
University of Chicago 


White sand beaches, tropical resorts, and brightly colored drinks with 
little umbrellas: that is how most picture the Caribbean. However, for 
Mimi Sheller, this image does not represent the “real” Caribbean, which 
is mostly a socially constructed concept resulting from hundreds of years 
of imperialism and slavery imposed by North Atlantic countries. The main 
thrust of the book is that current cosmopolitan cultures of the United 
States, Britain, and other parts of Europe are built on a history of re- 
pression and cultural imperialism. In fact, these cosmopolitan cultures 
not only relied on slave-produced goods but were severely altered as a 
result of exposure to these goods. Sheller claims that authors of works on 
globalization, global trade, and the rise of western cosmopolitan consumer 
culture have largely overlooked the role of slavery. Despite this gap in 
the existing literature, Consuming the Caribbean manages to add both 
clarity and obscurity to theories of globalization, the role of slavery in 
global trade, and the global nature of culture. 
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Sheller begins by exploring the relationship of British consumption 
patterns to the mobility and immobility of Caribbean people and culture. 
She attempts to reveal how “previous patterns of exploitation continue 
to inform unequal relations of consumption” (p. 15). Sheller then examines 
what she terms the “tourist gaze” as it is represented in books, journals, 
and works of art of early visitors to the Caribbean. These representational 
practices were a form of cultural hegemonic power that romanticized, 
denaturalized, and later renaturalized the Caribbean. Her interpretation 
of the tourist gaze here is very close to Edward Said’s Orientalism (Vintage 
Books, 1978), but her ability to communicate this complex concept falls 
short of Said. 

The heart of the book deals with how slave-produced sugar affected 
change in British metropolitan culture and moral sensibility. This cultural 
change took the form of coffeehouse gatherings and social functions that 
centered on the use of sugar in coffee and tea. Additional cultural change 
both caused and resulted from new economic opportunities that were 
created due to the production of new goods. As a result of this shift in 
cosmopolitan culture, a new consumerist movement promoting ethical 
consumption developed in the 1790s. Toward the end of the book Sheller 
shifts to analyzing the process of creolization as it relates to how Caribbean 
culture has traveled along routes of migration and trade. 

I have both praise and criticism for this book. Sheller elucidates how 
the cosmopolitan culture of Northern Atlantic states prospered at the cost 
of the Caribbean, which evolved in an imperialistic and oppressive global 
system of trade. Sheller adds to the work of authors like Chandra Mukerji 
(From Graven Images [Columbia University Press, 1983]) and James Clif- 
ford (Routes: Travel and Translation in the Late Twentieth Century [Har- 
vard University Press, 1997]) who examine the rise of consumerism, pro- 
duction, and industrialization in areas like cotton and sugar. These authors 
examine flows of goods in terms of supply, demand (often created by 
fashion trends), product, and production, but few fully recognize the role 
of slavery. Another strong point is that Sheller effectively calls attention 
to the process of creolization. She echoes what others have said about 
routes of mobility and creolization, but highlights other seldom mentioned 
structural factors such as practices of cultural travel, border crossings, 
and symbolic restrictions on movement such as visas. 

I have several criticisms to offer. First, Sheller purposively avoids de- 
fining the terms “culture” and “consumption.” This lack of engagement 
with the concepts weakens her ability to draw out the relationship between 
the two. Second, because her analysis of the abolitionist movement is 
incomplete, it is difficult to discern the role commodities play in the an- 
tislavery movement. For example, according to Seymour Drescher (Cap- 
italism and Antislavery [Oxford University Press, 1987]) various religious 
organizations (Quakers) and city governments (Manchester) were lobbying 
for abolition on different grounds than those of the ethical consumers. 
Third, although Sheller depicts the incredible amounts of goods imported 
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to Britain and the developing social attitudes toward those goods, she 
never engages authors such as Karl Marx, Karl Polanyi, Marshall Sahlins, 
Thornstein Veblen, Mary Douglass, and (very little) Pierre Bourdieu, who 
all offer significant insight about culture, cultural constraints, consump- 
tion, and economic activities. Fourth, because of Sheller’s refusal to in- 
clude the impact of the Caribbean’s resistance to slavery, she portrays 
Caribbean people as having little or no autonomy and the British as 
possessing a highly evolved and self-developed morality. Finally, the book 
needs a few additional road maps to direct the reader. Five hundred years 
is a lot to cover when explaining the transformation of cosmopolitan 
culture as it relates to slavery in the Caribbean. 

Despite these shortcomings, Sheller’s work serves to remind researchers 
that current trends of consumption rest on a dubious past. Consuming 
the Caribbean is clearly the result of a monumental research and archival 
effort. It will serve those who are conducting research on globalization 
and forms of political and personal domination. Sheller’s work will also 
interest scholars with an eye toward reinserting either the Caribbean or 
slavery back into contemporary discussions of trade, globalization, and 
culture. 


Urban Nightscapes: Youth Cultures, Pleasure Spaces and Corporate 
Power. By Paul Chatterton and Robert Hollands. New York: Routledge, 
2003. Pp. xiv+285. $31.95 (paper). 


David Grazian 
University of Pennsylvania 


In Urban Nightscapes, Chatterton and Hollands argue that contemporary 
zones of urban nightlife increasingly consist of gentrified and branded 
entertainment options that cater to our cities’ most well-off consumers. 
In addition to lacking a sense of local identity, themed restaurants and 
cookie-cutter nightclubs operate as bullies in the urban marketplace by 
monopolizing central neighborhood areas while displacing independently 
owned saloons and other assorted working-class hangouts. Within this 
world, nightlife operators, security personnel, public-private partnerships, 
the police, and the state rely on both rationalized and informal modes of 
social control to decrease access to these sites among all but the most 
desirable of patrons, particularly the young and the beautiful, the pro- 
fessional and the affluent. In the wake of these developments, a wealth 
of subcultural alternatives—raves, free parties, underground punk 
clubs—compete in a fatalistic battle with the hegemony of downtown. 
While I am sympathetic to these arguments, my overall faith in the 
authors’ project remains weakened by a number of factors. As a result 
of their reluctance to question the folk-based knowledge of their subjects, 
the authors often paint the social scenes represented here in broad, nasty 
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strokes that reproduce common pejorative stereotypes of these places and 
their patrons. In one chapter they argue that the “mass mainstream” who 
patronize popular nightclubs are exceedingly “style-conscious” and “pre- 
tentious,” but instead of backing up their claims with ethnographic field- 
work and close observation, they rely only on the say-so of the disaffected: 
“They’re all, like, posh blonde birds who go round in puffa jackets and 
things like that. They’ve got rich daddies and you can tell, because they 
usually have a Moschino bag or something, and they walk around with 
these silly handbags” (p. 116). Unsubstantiated stereotypes such as this 
flourish throughout the text: an independent bar owner’s rants provide 
pseudo-objective “evidence” of how corporations run their own estab- 
lishments; a bar manager (apparently a mind reader), explains the sexual 
motivations and hedonistic impulses of his collegiate customers; a recent 
journalistic vignette from the Guardian substitutes for a first-hand eth- 
nographic account of bikini-clad conga line dancers at a British nightclub. 

In these instances, stereotypes abound where the authors’ informants 
unfairly judge these mainstream consumers in deprecating tones. At the 
same time, Chatterton and Hollands refuse to critically evaluate the self- 
serving poses of their more bohemian interviewees and academic “experts” 
and so wind up romanticizing the alternative spaces that linger on the 
margins of the nocturnal metropolis. This helps reproduce a set of tired 
myths and clichés regarding urban bohemia that come off with some 
frequency as naive. According to Urban Nightscapes, “There is no sense 
of, say, fashion consciousness” in the alternative underground (p. 207); 
the independent dance scene enjoys “the lack of a ‘star system’” (p. 210); 
alternative scenes are “about tolerance, diversity, acceptance or the ech- 
oing the punk ethic, just being who you are” (p. 206). According to an 
independent bar owner, “And we’re not driven by fads. We’ve got our 
own rules. And it feels, at times, like running a different country. It feels 
like you’re running an independent nation on the weekend. And every- 
one’s having a good time and it’s great. . . . Lifestyle over profit every 
time” (pp. 208-9). Meanwhile, the exclusivity, profitability, and internally 
stratified composition of these urban underground scenes, particularly on 
the basis of race, gender, and sexuality, remain ignored and underanalyzed. 

While I enjoyed a small handful of specific chapters in Urban Night- 
scapes, including its attention (if brief) to the gendered experiences of 
women as nightlife consumers and to the strange relationship between 
urban entertainment and university student communities, it ultimately 
suffers from its own lack of discipline and failed aims at generality. The 
book attempts to paint a picture of what has happened to urban nightlife 
in all its guises throughout the United Kingdom and North America, and 
in spreading itself so thin, it nearly disappears completely. In the authors’ 
account, no stone is left unturned: strip clubs in London, college pub- 
crawls in Leeds, warehouse rave parties in Bristol, the gay-friendly Pink 
Triangle in Newcastle upon Tyne, the Barcelona Hard Rock Cafe, 310 
Hooters locations—they are all open for business. Yet what can one say 
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about the cultural commerce of such a sprawling terrain, except for the 
most generalized claims and criticisms? The most accomplished sociolog- 
ical research on urban nightlife, from the Chicago school ethnography of 
Paul Cressey and Harvey Zorbaugh, to the rich fieldwork of Howard S. 
Becker and Ned Polsky, to the more contemporary work of Sharon Zukin, 
ultimately succeeds when it is embedded in specific and localized contexts, 
from Chicago’s Near North Side to New York City’s SoHo district. While 
local, the aforementioned researchers’ attention to the distinctiveness of 
place yields wonderfully generalizable, globally resonant theories about 
the neighborhood ecology of entertainment zones, the strange relationships 
between cultural producers and consumers, and the gentrification of urban 
nightlife. Perhaps if Urban Nightscapes had focused its sights on a more 
specified target, it too could have hit the bull’s-eye. 


Between Hierarchies and Markets: The Logic and Limits of Network 
Forms of Organization. By Grahame F. Thompson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. Pp. x+272. $85.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Vincent Buskens 
Utrecht University 


The author starts Between Hierarchies and Markets with the fear that a 
reader’s reaction to this book could be “Not another book about net- 
works,” trying to illustrate the main point he is making in the book, namely 
that the term “network” is used to describe too many aspects of contem- 
porary social science research. At the end of the book, one will certainly 
agree that the word “network” is used in very different ways in several 
branches of research and that bringing all these uses together seems to 
be an almost impossible task. Still, I find this starting point problematic. 
To me, it is clear that there are many different kinds of social networks 
without even looking at computer networks, neural networks, and so on. 
Moreover, different networks can have different implications for society 
and behavior of actors. The word “network” is used in all these cases 
because some units/nodes are connected by some kind of relations/ties, 
but no one claims that similar processes and mechanisms are operating 
in all these networks. Even if one concentrates on social networks or 
networks of organizations, it seems to me implausible to think that there 
is one logic behind how these networks work independent of what the 
nodes and the ties are. However, the author seems to aim at one specific 
meaning of networks or one rationale behind networks. Within that frame- 
work, it remains unclear which actual research problem the author tries 
to solve. 

The former point is not the only problem of this book. While the title 
suggests that the book tries to explain some phenomena related to the 
explanation of governance mechanisms, this point is never reached. The 
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first part of the book on “theoretical and methodological issues” tries to 
compare different theories and methodologies used to analyze governance 
within and between organization: social network analysis (SNA), trans- 
action cost analysis (TCA), and actor-network theory (ANT). The author 
identifies some valid limitation of each of these three approaches. (Al- 
though it is hardly possible to find one term to cover methodologies and 
theories, I use the term approach here.) However, the comparison of these 
three rather incomparable approaches is problematic. In my view, SNA 
is a methodology that can be used in any substantive area in which units 
have some kind of meaningful relations. TCA is a theory of governance 
of transactions based on behavioral assumptions often applied to organ- 
izations. Within TCA, network arguments can be specified, for example, 
about the transaction cost advantages of interlocking directorates, which 
can subsequently be analyzed using SNA methods. ANT is also a theory, 
but in contrast with TCA and SNA it takes the network as the unit of 
analysis rather than the nodes within the networks or transactions in 
which these nodes are involved. Moreover, the much more holistic and 
interpretative conceptualization behind ANT makes it difficult to compare 
or integrate it with approaches that focus more on individual actors, such 
as TCA and SNA. 

The problematic comparison between the three approaches would have 
been less serious if the argumentation behind the limitations would have 
led to a convincing alternative. This is not the case. The author ends his 
first part with the claim that ANT and SNA take too much the view that 
markets and hierarchies are just special forms of networks for the expla- 
nations of governance structures. Although TCA claims that networks 
are really different from markets and hierarchies, it still poses that the 
same conceptual framework can be used to analyze all three governance 
structures. Thompson, however, maintains that networks stand for some- 
thing completely different, needing its own logic to be understood as a 
governance mechanism. In chapter 4, the author tries to develop his own 
logic of networks focusing on four interrelated issues: excess, the gift, 
nonexchange, and trust. These interrelated issues are hardly defined—for 
example, I did not find what is exactly meant by trust, and the difference 
between exchange and nonexchange remained rather mysterious to me. 
As a consequence, I found large parts of this chapter incomprehensible. 
In any case, the chapter does not come close to empirically testable hy- 
potheses or an insightful new view on the importance of networks in 
governance structures. 

Since the theory part of this book does not really provide empirical 
predictions derived from the different approaches discussed in the first 
part of the book, the question remains what is discussed in the second 
“empirical” part of the book. In this part, three applications are discussed: 
industrial organizations, policy networks, and international systems in- 
cluding the WWW. In these chapters, many new theories and method- 
ologies are introduced in the context of the specific application. At the 
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end of each chapter, the author makes very broad statements on the 
importance of networks in that context. Also, the final conclusion “If 
nothing else, however, the hope is that the analysis of this book has 
demonstrated that there is clearly a much more serious side to networks 
and networking than just this!” (p. 238) nicely illustrates what this book 
does and even better shows that it does not provide many useful sug- 
gestions for subsequent research related to networks. 

To conclude, this is indeed not the book on social networks I have been 
waiting for. However, there are still many books to be written on social 
networks discussing a well-defined research problem in which networks 
have a crucial role and provide (at least partly) an explanation for that 
specific problem. 


Birth Control in China, 1949-2000: Population Policy and Demographic 
Development. By Thomas Scharping. New York: Routledge, 2003. Pp. 
xvit406. $95.00. 


William Lavely 
University of Washington 


Can a ruling elite, small enough to convene in a single room and lacking 
any futuristic technologies of surveillance, control the reproductive be- 
havior of hundreds of millions of families? Yes, but only with great dif- 
ficulty, it appears from Thomas Scharping’s account of Chinese birth 
control. In this most comprehensive treatment of the birth-planning pro- 
gram, Scharping explains how and why China’s leaders decided to subject 
childbearing to bureaucratic control, chronicles the development of birth- 
planning institutions, and weighs the achievements and unwanted side- 
effects of the program. Based on published sources, internal documents, 
and over 100 interviews with Chinese scholars and birth-planning offi- 
cials, the book is a compendium of information on virtually every aspect 
of the program, arrayed in encyclopedic order. It is likely to remain the 
standard reference on the subject for a long time to come. 

Sections devoted to policy history, popular responses, and demographic 
results notwithstanding, this book at heart is about bureaucracy. The state 
cannot plan fertility as easily as it formerly did economic outputs, potential 
parents being more numerous than state enterprises and highly motivated 
to reproduce. China’s rulers have met the challenge by instituting laws 
and regulations, propaganda and statistical organs, contraceptive services, 
and surveillance and control systems. Scharping’s account provides a 
strong sense of the dynamic forces shaping these institutional develop- 
ments, the impressive scale of birth-planning administration, and its re- 
gional variations, in detail that will have even specialists crying “uncle.” 
As the author himself warns, “Reading the long list of bureaucracies 
involved can cause dizziness” (p. 168). 
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But this detail will reward students of planned social change, social 
control systems, and organizational behavior. Birth planning is as much 
about the control of organizations and state agents as it is about birth 
control, and its development has produced a dense accretion of laws, 
regulations, and administrative norms. The one child policy initiated in 
1979 established material incentives and fines governing childbearing. 
Parents of single children were promised preferential treatment for their 
child in school enrollment, housing allocation, or medical care, or at least 
waiver of fees. But such rewards have been undermined by market re- 
forms and, in urban areas, by a high degree of compliance that robs 
preferential treatment of meaning. The trend has been toward collective 
incentives, with bonuses for compliance awarded to entire units, “cadre 
responsibility” at every level, including wage deductions for officials whose 
charges are out of compliance, and a move away from rewards toward 
a purely sanctions-based system. 

The control mechanisms are highly varied and have grown up in direct 
response to organizational deviance and evasions. Contracts are a major 
tool used to link birth-planning performance of cadres, collectivities, and 
families to rewards and punishments. In Guangdong Province, for ex- 
ample, birth-planning obligations have to be integrated into all work 
contracts and lease and rental agreements covering more than one year. 
Contracts are also made between administrative organs, such as village 
committees and township governments. Migrants, who are not so easily 
tracked by officials, may require special measures such as monetary de- 
posits and “guarantee sums” to ensure compliance. Material disincentives 
are less effective in impoverished areas, where local authorities have con- 
siderable discretionary power and sometimes resort to strong-arm tactics. 
These pressures give both individuals and officials perverse incentives to 
hide births and make false reports to higher-ups. Thus, a battery of ad- 
ministrative countermeasures have developed, including heavy punish- 
ments for officials who report fraudulent statistics, bonus awards to in- 
formants who report illicit births, systems of mutual surveillance of 
villages, and special provincial investigation teams that make unannoun- 
ced visits to villages, “watching for nappies, toys and baby food in order 
to detect unregistered births, or examining children’s teeth and physical 
coordination movements for conformity with declared age” (p. 174). 

Has birth planning succeeded? Early population targets were exceeded, 
and the one child policy itself gave way to demands for a second child 
for most rural areas. Yet the policy has had powerful demographic effects. 
Although Scharping stresses the “all pervading corruption of birth plan- 
ning statistics” (p. 122) and his suspicion that fertility reports in the 1990s 
are not credible, even granting a range of uncertainty, it appears that the 
total fertility rate has been held below 2.0 since the early 1990s, a re- 
markable achievement. But to concede the demographic effects of the 
policy is not the same as saying that it was worth the trouble. Scharping’s 
book underscores the tremendous expenditure of resources and admin- 
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istrative energy devoted to averting births, but offers only a half-hearted 
assessment of the costs and benefits to China’s economy and to individual 
families. Nonetheless, this book is a fascinating and indispensable guide 
to China’s “enlightened demographic despotism.” 


The Male Pill: A Biography of a Technology in the Making. By 
Nelly Oudshoorn. Durham, NE: Duke University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xi+306. $21.95 (paper). 


Laura Mamo 
University of Maryland 


Nelly Oudshoorn, author of The Male Pill: A Biography of a Technology 
in the Making, provides an innovative analysis into why, despite technical 
feasibility, a hormonal contraceptive for men has yet to be developed. 
Bringing gender theory to science and technology studies, Oudshoorn 
brilliantly argues that the success of technological development does not 
lie exclusively with social networks, as many have argued, but includes 
social movements and cultural norms. In the case of the male pill, barriers 
to the development of this technology included the usual financial, re- 
source-based, and institutional constraints, but also cultural obstacles. 
Oudshoorn argues that the slow development of a male contraceptive pill 
has everything to do with hegemonic masculinity and the alignment of 
reproductive responsibility with women. 

It is this argument that makes clear that this book is much more than 
an empirical study of a yet to be realized technology: it is a history of 
masculinity, an analysis of social movements, and an exploration into 
processes of science in the making. As such, it is an important contribution 
to theories of feminism, social movements, and science and technology 
studies. 

In part 1 of the book, Oudshoorn examines the history of contraceptive 
research to understand how it is that men were excluded and then slowly 
came to be included in this research agenda. Her argument begins with 
the assertion that the male pill cannot be examined using classic tech- 
nology development theories, which argue that a technology’s success 
requires the alignment and stabilization of technosocial networks. In this 
case, what is required is an analysis into the ways in which new 
sociotechnical networks are formed. In the case of the male pill, the drive 
for the development of such a technology came not from within science, 
but from two divergent feminist political and social movements: political 
feminist movements in China, India, and other “developing” countries 
pushing for population policies to limit births and Northern feminist 
movements working in an emancipatory discourse to include men in re- 
productive responsibility. In the 1970s, the World Health Organization 
took the lead in investigating male contraceptives by coordinating an 
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unprecedented, worldwide research network. While many obstacles ex- 
isted, none proved greater than the cultural logic of hegemonic 
masculinity. 

Jn addressing what she terms the “gender asymmetry” (p. 6) in contra- 
ceptive research and development, Oudshoorn begins by slaying the long- 
held assumption that female bodies are naturally more amenable to tech- 
nological intervention. This essentialist view holds little validity, and 
Oudshoorn instead uses this as a launch to situate her project in the social 
construction of technology literature. With the turn to practices and work, 
sociologists in science and technology studies have shifted analysis to the 
concrete, often mundane, activities that go into the creation of facts and 
artifacts. Technologies are not the result of essential properties of the body 
but of negotiations, choices, contingencies, and economic, institutional, 
and political constraints. As such, asymmetry is created in practice. 

Many sociologists have argued that a technology will succeed when it 
is able to enlist a network of sociotechnical relationships. While this theory 
is useful, it has two flaws: first, it assumes that stability exists in the 
networks that one must join in an effort to bring a technology forward, 
and, second, its emphasis on structure and organization obscures cultural 
elements. The case of the male pill, Oudshoorn argues, is one that requires 
the transformation of previously created sociotechnical networks, as those 
networks resisted a male pill, and, two, to understand both the resistance 
of previous networks and what it takes to build new networks that accept 
the idea of a male pill. 

Her argument is that the cultural dynamics of gender must be studied 
alongside social dynamics of organizational networks. Technology, she 
argues, cannot be understood only in terms of social institutions and 
practices but also requires an analysis of symbolic meanings, the formation 
of identities, and culturally rooted belief systems. 

Oudshoorn’s work brilliantly links feminist studies of gender perfor- 
mance with feminist science and technology scholars to construct an ar- 
gument about the role of technologies in processes of stabilizing and de- 
stabilizing constructions of gender. In part 2 of the book, Oudshoorn 
documents and analyzes the relationships between technologies and the 
identities of users to illustrate just how family planning clinics needed to 
“configure the user” of contraceptives as male: a construction that directly 
confronted hegemonic ideals of masculinity. 

In all, Oudshoorn systematically argues that the introduction (and ac- 
ceptance) of contraceptives for men requires changing cultural ideas about 
reproductive responsibility that throughout the 20th century have been 
predicated on women’s bodies as reproductive and women as responsible 
. for controlling reproduction. Men’s bodies, in contrast, and masculinity 
are predicated on a seamless construction of sexuality and reproduction 
as inextricably linked. Asking men to be responsible for reproduction 
threatens this social order. 

Oudshoorn chronicles how the search for a male pill required significant 
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reorganization of drug-testing standards and protocols and of the family- 
planning infrastructure—including founding special clinics for men, cre- 
ating separate spaces for men within existing clinics, enrolling new pro- 
fessionals, and defining new categories of patients. The Male Pill is 
ultimately a story as much about the design of masculinities in the last 
decades of the 20th century as it is about the development of safe and 
effective technologies. This is a brilliant and much needed contribution 
to gender theory, science and technology studies, and the history and future 
of contraceptive research. Each field could benefit from the author’s as- 
sertion that nonhuman actors and cultural ideas and representations must 
be analyzed along with social and organizational practices. 


Activism against AIDS: At the Intersections of Sexuality, Race, Gender 
and Class. By Brett C. Stockdill. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 2003. 
Pp. xvi+211. $55.00. 


Marcia C. Inhorn 
University of Michigan 


As the AIDS epidemic looms large around the globe-——with more than 60 
million individuals infected with HIV, 20 million of them now dead— 
Activism against AIDS provides a rare account of the U.S. epidemic, 
demonstrating how those most oppressed in a racist, classist, sexist, and 
heterosexist society (e.g., gay black men, poor women of color, prisoners) 
are also the ones most likely to contract this deadly disease. However, 
this book is much more than an account of the contours of an epidemic. 
Instead, it is a theoretically sophisticated, sociological analysis of how 
AIDS activism in the United States has, in and of itself, been shaped by 
multiple systems of oppression. Drawing heavily upon insights derived 
from black feminist theory, the author’s goal is to analyze the intersections 
of multiple oppressions within the context of AIDS activism, demonstrat- 
ing how racism, classism, sexism, and heterosexism have seriously im- 
peded the collective battles waged against AIDS in the United States. 
In the preface to the book, the author positions himself as a gay (pre- 
sumably white and middle-class) HIV-positive man, who was heavily 
involved in political activism prior to joining the radical “direct action” 
group ACT UP/Chicago. During’ 1993-94, he interviewed 50 AIDS ac- 
tivists, including gay white men, lesbian and straight women, and activists 
of color (from five different racial groups) in three major U.S. cities (Chi- 
cago, New York, and Los Angeles). In addition, he studied organizational 
documents and conducted participant observation in ACT UP/Chicago, 
becoming heavily involved in the Prison Issues Committee to improve 
AIDS services in Illinois state prisons. This participatory ethnographic 
methodological strategy was combined with an intersectional theoretical 
approach, designed to examine how activists respond to divisions and 
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“work to forge coalitions of unity both within and between different mar- 
ginalized communities and organizations” (p. 23). 

The major findings of this study are striking and provide compelling 
evidence of what the author calls “partial oppositional consciousness”— 
namely, the existence of racism in the gay community, homophobia in 
heterosexual communities of color, and sexism in both—which proved a 
serious impediment to effective AIDS prevention and intervention in the 
1980s and 1990s. According to the study, a predominantly white AIDS 
movement, comprised of middle-class, gay, white men who eventually 
took high-paid executive positions in the “AIDS industry,” was slow to 
take an interest in people of color, who have suffered the highest rates of 
HIV/AIDS per capita in the United States since the 1980s. Similarly, 
homophobia in communities of color, including many black and Latino 
churches preaching that homosexuality is a sin, led to the invisibility of 
gays and lesbians of color and lack of interest in AIDS activism in these 
communities. 

According to the author’s findings, gays and lesbians of color were 
alienated from the mainstream white AIDS movement and were more 
likely to embrace a multidimensional oppositional consciousness, which 
attempted to challenge different forms of oppression simultaneously. The 
book provides some concrete examples of such activism, including com- 
munity-based grassroots organizations in communities of color designed 
to prevent the spread of HIV and provide services to people with AIDS, 
as well as “solidarity activism” between some ACT UP members (espe- 
cially “radical dykes” and leftist, white men) and lower-class black and 
Latino prisoners. . 

However, the book also demonstrates conclusively that the “price of 
activism weighs more heavily on economically, politically, and socially 
marginalized groups” (p. 128). Namely, activists of color were generally 
discouraged from ACT UP-style civil disobedience because of their com- 
munities’ histories of government repression, including police brutality, 
grand juries, FBI surveillance, violence, and assassinations. Furthermore, 
the author shows how government repression was responsible for the 
demise of several chapters of ACT UP, the only mass-based AIDS or- 
ganization that regularly used civil disobedience to gain the attention of 
government elites. 

Despite the sobering conclusion that government repression and inter- 
nal rifts caused by multiple oppressions killed the AIDS movement in the 
United States by 1995 (although not the multimillion-dollar AIDS in- 
dustry), the author ends hopefully, delineating the many theoretical and 
practical lessons that have been learned from this movement. Perhaps 
the most important lesson is that singular approaches to oppression are 
likely to fail; thus, “inclusion is key in all areas of progressive and radical 
organizing” (p. 167). 

Activism against AIDS is a rare find—a well-organized, eminently read- 
able book that is both theoretically rich and ethnographically grounded. 
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The book provides a major contribution to sociology for three reasons: 
(1) it focuses on AIDS activism as an understudied social movement within 
the United States, (2) it infuses critical feminist insights on interlocking 
forms of oppression into sociological theory, and (3) it attempts to bridge 
gaps between social movement theory and activism, thereby appealing to 
both scholarly and activist readers. Although the book is ethnographically 
thin and could have been significantly enriched with the inclusion of some 
humanizing case profiles of AIDS activists, the book will nonetheless 
appeal to ethnographers studying AIDS. It is also important reading for 
upper-division undergraduate and graduate courses in women’s studies, 
ethnic studies, American history, public health, and public policy. Ulti- 
mately, it is one of the few books to apply intersectionality theory em- 
pirically, thereby charting new directions for the study of multiple op- 
pressions within U.S. society. ` ` 


Social Lives of Medicines. By Susan Reynolds Whyte, Sjaak Van der 
Geest, and Anita Hardon. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 
Pp. viii+200. $58.00 (cloth); $21.00 (paper). 

Jonathan B. Imber 

Wellesley College 


Anthropologists of medicine are among a handful of observers who have 
reported for some time on the less noticeable, but perhaps most significant, 
processes of globalization. These include the reinvention of folk medicine 
by corporations, the distribution and marketing of new and expensive 
drugs, and the institutionalization of health planning on a worldwide 
scale. The authors of Social Lives of Medicines, from Denmark and Hol- 
land, provide a fascinating route. through these processes by focusing on 
the “careers” of various medicines as they are adapted and used in very 
different places around the world. 

By examining medicine in terms of its materia medica (i.e., medicines, 
drugs), the authors mean to revive something of a lost art of inquiry, once 
deeply established as a part of medical learning but now an enterprise in 
the hands of multinational behemoths. The legendary Harvard physician 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., famously remarked that “if the whole materia 
medica, as now used, could be sunk to the bottom of the sea, it would 
be all the better for mankind,—and all the worse for the fishes.” Holmes 
saw the break emerging between, on the one hand, practices and beliefs 
that held out little hope in terms of treatment and cure and, on the other 
hand, an “objective” medicine based on research founded in replication 
and efficacy. What this primer of contemporary anthropology of medicine 
offers is a healthy skepticism about whether this break has achieved either 
what its most fervent opponents or advocates have intended. It introduces 
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a middle ground of lived experience in which neither science nor ignorance 
is paramount. 

In a series of chapters about how people who are ill determine to make 
themselves better, the authors report from various ethnographies (some 
their own) to explain how what may appear irrational to an outsider is 
habitual and a matter of common sense to the person who is ill. Sociol- 
ogists familiar with the tradition of medical sociology may be struck with 
how ethnography of urban poor communities in the Philippines reaffirms 
what Talcott Parsons observed about the sick’s role a half-century ago. 
The “efficacy” of medicine is not simply that it “works” but that it enables 
children to play again and adults to go back to work. In other words, 
even in the absence of contact between a doctor and a patient, the med- 
icine itself is a promise of social restoration, which is the social meaning 
of “cure.” 

In an important chapter on what the authors call “incipient cultural 
politics,” they describe the kinds of skepticism that have grown up in 
response to Western pharmaceuticals, which are sometimes seen as “harm- 
ful, too powerful, aggressive and in conflict with local concepts of health 
and healing” (p. 75). The conceptual resurrection of the local/cosmopolitan 
conflict is fascinating up to a point. The appearance of recent diseases, 
such as AIDS and SARS, is itself a consequence of cosmopolitanism among 
populations. It would appear to have very little to do with the globali- 
zation of pharmaceuticals per se. And the movement of peoples and prod- 
ucts across borders has given rise to diseases that call for powerful, ag- 
gressive responses if large numbers of people are not to die or become ill. 
Here the anthropological lens, focused on incipient cultural politics of 
resistance, seems to miss the bigger picture of cause and effect, if not 
blame and responsibility. 

As for providers, the authors make a strong case for the greater “effi- 
cacy” of informal, even illegal, providers of medicines, as distinct from 
formal agencies, including public health services. These latter services do 
not function well and are underfunded and understaffed. Accounts of 
organizational incompetence lend themselves to objective kinds of mea- 
surement, something fortunate for the “efficacy” of social science. The 
underground or informal markets of health services in such places as 
Cameroon are shaped by the real experiences of illness among poor pop- 
ulations. Such depictions mirror in reverse the extraordinary selfishness 
and self-harming behaviors reinforced by the underground markets for 
illicit drugs among wealthy populations. In the former case, government 
fails to be proactive and protective of minimal standards of health and 
well-being. In the latter case, government cannot possibly afford to mon- 
itor in any effective way those already well enough but restlessly addicted 
to licit and illicit drugs. The ethnography reported in this volume of 
strategies of self-help in confronting illness in the face of poverty shows 
no simple correlation between wealth and common sense. 

The book concludes with an ambitious approach to bringing ethnog- 
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raphy of patients and illness into the realm of complex processes of health 
politics and large-scale formal organizations, such as pharmaceutical com- 
panies with their research and marketing agendas. Little new ground is 
broken, with much falling back on the nearly ancient complaints of unjust 
distribution of resources on a worldwide basis. Oddly enough, anthro- 
pological skepticism is most compelling when it depicts how resistance 
to innovation may also be a form of self-preservation, when iatrogenic 
harm, in particular, can only be accounted for long after the harm has 
occurred. 


A Diagnosis for Our Times: Alternative Health, from Lifeworld to Politics. 
By Matthew Schneirov and Jonathan David Geczik. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 2003. Pp. xi+230. $54.50 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Michael Calnan 
University of Bristol 


The favored sociological explanation for the recent upsurge in the supply 
of and demand for complementary and alternative therapies (CAM) and 
remedies, at least in the United Kingdom, tends to adopt a neo-Weberian 
approach to occupational control and professionalism (e.g., Michael Saks, 
Orthodox and Alternative Medicine (Continuum, 2003]). Developments 
in CAM are explained within the context of orthodox medicine’s attempts 
to retain its: professional dominance and cultural authority. The rise in 
the popularity of CAM is reflected in the demise of scientific orthodox 
medicine as the public increasingly looks for alternatives that may have 
more to offer. Thus, the development of CAM is seen within the context 
of shifting relations with the state, users, and biomedicine, and as an 
embryonic occupation in a subordinate position within a larger system of 
medical pluralism. 

Schneirov and Geczik, while acknowledging the merits of such a per- 
spective derived from medical sociology, suggest that the emergence of 
alternative health cannot be adequately explained in terms of changes in 
provider-consumer relations. They adopt a broader approach and con- 
ceptualize alternative health as a social movement. They argue that “this 
perspective allows us to explore alternative health’s connections outside 
the sphere of health, to other social movements and subcultures. Our 
analysis will show that alternative health provides a cultural laboratory 
or site of experimentation from which social movements draw their energy, 
purpose and orientation” (p. 39). 

The more valuable sociological analyses tend to involve theoretically 
informed empirical studies. The research presented in this book represents 
a good example of this approach, although the zeal with which the authors 
argue for the theoretical case and for a new paradigm derived from it 
suggests that the theory drove the empirical work rather than vice versa. 
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The theoretical approach is eclectic, although it leans heavily on Ha- 
bermas’s theory of the colonization of the lifeworld. The problem with 
biomedicine and its provision, according to these authors, is that it has 
led to a loss of patient autonomy and control. In addition, the medical, 
mechanical model of the body has led to illness and disease losing their 
meaning, at least for the sufferer. Thus, the lifeworld of patients has been 
colonized by medicine and medical ideology. The attraction of alternative 
health is that it provides the patients with the technology to retain or 
claim back autonomy. In this context the authors draw on Foucault’s 
conceptualization of the “technologies of self” to show how alternative 
health practice regimes help patients order and regain mastery over their 
lives. These regimes are self-administered and individualized, which en- 
ables individual control. Alternative health is also attractive because it 
provides meaning and understanding of illness and disease and fills the 
void created by biomedicine. Basically, the occurrence of illness and dis- 
ease is perceived holistically in the context of an individual’s life. For 
example, disease or illness may be accounted for by the disruption in 
harmony and balance in nature. The products and practices of alternative 
health are seen as noninstrumental in relation to the world. Hence the 
authors draw on Walter Benjamin’s conception of the aura and the way 
this releases images of reconciliation of nature within the lifeworld. In 
summary, alternative health provides the means (knowledge, technology) 
for resisting the colonization of a patient’s lifeworld by orthodox medicine, 
which, in turn, can lead to political activism. 

The empirical evidence is derived from an extensive ethnography using 
a mixture of methodological techniques. The focus of the empirical in- 
vestigation is on two different types of alternative health networks (al- 
ternative health groups that emphasize holistic values and natural living 
and an alternative health network based on Christian values) that act as 
types of comparative case studies. 

This book offers a relatively novel sociological insight into the devel- 
opment of alternative health in the United States and thus will make a 
significant contribution to the debate about the recent upsurge in the use 
of alternative health. It will be of interest to medial sociologists and those 
exploring broader explanations of social change. Should it be seen as 
alternative or as complementary to sociological accounts of the increasing 
popularity of CAM? The answer to this question is complementary in 
that the book focuses on the development of the more evangelical and 
radical elements in alternative health. Yet, at least in the United Kingdom, 
there is a large group of CAM users who suffer from chronic illnesses. 
They use CAM and orthodox medicine for pragmatic reasons and evaluate 
each treatment primarily in terms of its ability to alleviate disabling prob- 
lems such as pain. Dual usage is the norm among this particular group. 
While the experience of chronic illness may involve the use of narratives 
to make sense of their condition and lead to a reconstruction of identity, 
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it does not necessarily involve a renunciation of biomedicine or the eager 
acceptance of the beliefs and values of the alternative health movement. 


Surgeons and the Scope. By James R. Zetka, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR Press, 
2003. Pp. viiit+214. $29.95. 


Beth A. Bechky 
University of California, Davis 


Why would surgeons, known for their confident, fiercely independent 
knife-wielding personas, replace their knives with fiberoptics? James R. 
Zetka, Jr., begins his answer to this question by describing how such 
technologies change surgical practice. The adoption of video laparoscopic 
technology transformed surgeons’ need for “good hands” (p. 12) into a 
need for “artistic eyes” (p. 19). In open surgery, surgeons obtain “tactile 
intelligence” (p. 11) about anatomy through direct contact with organs 
inside the body. In laparoscopy, the body cavity is closed and instead of 
using touch, surgeons must orient themselves via the particular spatial 
understanding of anatomy that the scope provides. Not only does lapa- 
roscopy disrupt the core skills of surgeons, but it alters the surgical dy- 
namic, causing increased reliance on the coordination of a surgical team. 

To explain why surgeons. would adopt such a radical new technology, 
Zetka contrasts general surgery’s belated, fumbled attempts at entering 
endoscopic practice with its swift and successful adoption of laparoscopy. 
He takes an occupational negotiation approach, accounting for the market 
and institutional factors that influence occupational development while 
simultaneously tracing the workplace interests of the medical specialties 
involved in these jurisdictional struggles. 

These interests, Zetka argues, are linked to cultural differences, spe- 
cifically judgments of occupational virtue. Gastroenterologists, as internal 
medical specialists, value good diagnostic skills and are consultative and 
deliberate in unearthing the medical causes of their patients’ complaints. 
Surgeons, in contrast, appreciate effective treatment outcomes rather than 
diagnosis. Open surgery requires working rapidly in the moment, and 
surgeons respect “quick thinking [and] decisiveness in the face of extreme 
stress and uncertainty” (p. 69). Consequently, when the endoscope was 
introduced as a diagnostic tool, surgeons did not see it as valuable to their 
practice and were happy to cede.its use to gastroenterologists. However, 
gastroenterologists, members of a young, low-status specialty, saw the 
endoscope as a way to expand their task domain and soon adapted the 
technology to perform procedures such as electrocautery and polyp re- 
moval. Because outcomes for patients were equal or better with endo- 
scopic procedures, with them gastroenterologists beat surgeons at their 
own treatment game. 

As Zetka points out, this move by gastroenterologists disrupted the 
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normative order of medicine in which “diagnosis and treatment were 
divisible tasks that could best be performed sequentially by different spe- 
cialists” (p. 170). Traditionally, gastroenterologists handled the medical 
cases while surgeons performed open surgical treatment. By blurring this 
line, gastroenterologists upset the division of labor. Surgeons attempted 
to claim endoscopy with rhetoric about more appropriate skills, but they 
were too late. Internists were comfortable referring their patients to gas- 
troenterologists, who by this point were considered the endoscopic experts. 

But by the time the laparoscope was introduced, surgeons had learned 
their lesson. Théy adopted laparoscopic techniques quickly, incorporating 
them into their professional training, and made claims of expertise early 
and often. They argued that laparoscopy was merely a special case of 
their general surgical skills, using cognitive abstraction to their advantage 
in making jurisdictional claims, as Andrew Abbott might predict (The 
System of Professions: An Essay on the Division of Expert Labor [Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1988]). However, in analyzing these sequential 
surgical cases, Zetka is able to extend Abbott’s argument. With laparos- 
copy, surgeons’ claims were effective, but they had made the same claims 
in the case of endoscopy. What was different, Zetka argues, was timing 
and mastery. With their quick adoption of laparoscopy, surgeons became 
the experts who could successfully treat patients. 

One strength of Zetka’s work is that he enhances his historical analysis 
of the intraoccupational competition within medicine with a workplace 
focus. This allows him to demonstrate the importance of location in the 
occupational division of labor; as a downstream occupation, surgeons were 
dependent on referrals to procure patients on which to work. Also, his 
workplace data show how medical practice and culture relate to the adop- 
tion of the two technologies.-I think Zetka could have pushed further in 
this regard, drawing more detailed linkages between the historical case 
and the ethnographic account of skill. For example, he minimizes the 
technical differences between the endoscopic and laparoscopic procedures. 
Intuitively, however, one might think that a work practice that is explicitly 
nonsurgical such as endoscopy, which uses available entrances to the body, 
would be less likely to be adopted by surgeons than one such as lapa- 
roscopy, which requires cutting, however minimal. However, a simulta-- 
neous workplace and historical occupational study is a.daunting under- 
taking, and Zetka does a laudable job of combining the two. 

Another strength of the work is that it lies at an interesting intersection 
of occupations, work, and technology. The book has obvious appeal to 
those interested in the study of occupations and work. Additionally, it 
raises interesting questions for areas of related sociological study such as 
organizational theory and technology management. While Zetka does not 
explicitly draw on these literatures, scholars interested in the diffusion of 
innovation would find much to like in his analysis of the cultural and 
structural factors involved in the adoption of the surgical scope. 
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Accounting for the Recent Decline in Global 
Income Inequality’ 


Glenn Firebaugh 
Pennsylvania State University 


Brian Goesling 
University of Michigan 


Following nearly two centuries of growth, global income inequality 
declined in the last decades of the 20th century. To determine the 
causes of that historic decline, we focus on income inequality across 
nations and find that the major equalizing force is faster-than-world- 
average income growth in China and South Asia, industrializing 
regions where 40% of the world’s people live. Apparently what 
matters most about economic globalization thus far is its role in the 
spread of industrialization throughout populous poor regions of the 
world. If so, then globalization most likely has reduced global income 
inequality. This decline is anticipated to continue over the next few 
decades, first, becausé of the continued industrialization of poor 
regions and, second, because most of the growth in the world’s 
working-age population will occur in poor regions. 


One of the most distressing features of today’s world is massive global 
income inequality—the highly unequal distribution of income across the 
world’s citizens. In addition to the unequal distribution of income within 
nations, there are enormous differences in average income from nation to 
nation (Pritchett 1997). In fact, because of the magnitude of cross-nation 
income differences, eliminating income inequality within all nations would 
reduce global income inequality by no more than one-third (Goesling 2001; 
Milanovic 2002a, table 19; Schultz 1998). In the preindustrial world, by 


! This article is based on research initially funded by NSF grants SBR-9515153 and 
SBR-9870870. We have also benefited from the services of the Population Research 
Institute at Penn State (supported by NICHD Center Grant 5R24HD041025) and from 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Scholars in Health Policy Research Program 
at the University of Michigan. We thank Mark Hill for comments. Direct correspon- 
dence to Glenn Firebaugh. E-mail: firebaug@wjh.harvard.edu 
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contrast, income inequality within nations accounted for the majority of 
global inequality (Bourguignon and Morrisson 2002). That changed over 
the course of the 19th and early 20th centuries as the West industrialized 
and Asia and Africa lagged behind. Because of the dramatic rise in 
between-nation income inequality from the early 1800s to 1950—about 
an eightfold increase as measured by the Theil index of inequality and a 
ninefold increase as measured by the mean logarithmic deviation (Bour- 
guignon and Morrisson 2002, table 2)—global income inequality is much 
greater today than it was 200 years ago. 

Mounting evidence indicates, however, that global income inequality 
is lower today than it was two decades ago (Bhalla 2002; Firebaugh 2003, 
chap. 11; Goesling 2001; Melchior and Telle 2001; Sala-i-Martin 2002; 
Schultz 1998). Sala-i-Martin (2002, tables 1 and 2), for example, finds that 
global income inequality declined from 1978 to 1998, regardless of the 
inequality index used. The decline was 4.9% as measured by the Gini 
coefficient, 4.2% as measured by the squared coefficient of variation (CV’), 
9.9% as measured by the Theil index, and 12.8% as measured by the 
mean logarithmic deviation (MLD). Other studies report similar rates of 
decline in global inequality over the last decades of the 20th century. 

Our objective in this article is to determine why global income ine- 
quality has declined. We already know that the decline is not due to 
declining within-nation inequality, since income inequality most likely has 
been growing, not declining, in the average nation in recent decades 
(Bhalla 2002, pp. 38-40; Firebaugh 2003, chap. 9; Goesling 2001; Sala-i- 
Martin 2002). It follows that declining inequality across nations is the 
source of the global decline, since global income inequality (Iç) is the sum 
of between-nation income inequality (l) and within-nation income ine- 
quality (Ly): 


Ic = Ig + Ip, (1) 


where between-nation and within-nation inequality are weighted by pop- 
ulation size.’ 

To determine the reasons for the decline in global income inequality, 
then, we focus on the reasons for the decline in income inequality across 
nations. Our analysis begins where prior studies end, with the observation 
that income inequality across nations is declining (Boltho and Toniolo 
1999, table 4; Firebaugh 2001, 2002, 2003; Goesling 2001; Melchior and 
Telle 2001; Melchior, Telle, and Wiig 2000; Sala-i-Martin 2002; Schultz 


? Equation (1) is similar to analysis of variance, where total variance in some variable 
is divided into the sum of population-weighted between-group and within-group com- 
ponents. Here, total inequality (a type of relative variance) is divided into population- 
weighted between-group and within-group components, with nations as groups. 
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1998). We want to know why this decline is happening. To explore the 
causes, we use decomposition techniques, supplemented by other types of 
simulation, to address two strategic questions. First, is the decline due 
primarily to different rates of population growth or to different rates of 
per capita income growth across countries and regions? Second, which 
countries or regions are contributing the most to the decline? 

Our study is the first to our'knowledge to address these two questions 
over the last decades of the 20th century, a period when global income 
inequality declined after rising for well over a century. Because this was 
also a period of globalization, our analysis bears on the fierce debate over 
globalization’s effect on global inequality (e.g., Castells 1998; Dollar and 
Kraay 2002; Guillén 2001; Held and McGrew 2002; Sala-i-Martin 2002; 
Wade 2001). Why did the trend in global income inequality reverse during 
a period of rising global economic integration? Our findings suggest that 
many accounts of globalization’s overall impact on the world economy 
exaggerate the importance of new technological regimes. Globalization in 
the late 20th century affected global income inequality primarily because 
of its role in the spread of industrial technology in Asia (reducing global 
inequality), not because of its role in the spread of postindustrial tech- 
nology in the West (increasing global inequality). 


WORLD AND REGIONAL INCOME TRENDS, 1980-98 


Table 1 disaggregates estimates of average world income in 1980 and 1998 
into income estimates for eight world regions and two countries. Data are 
from the most recent available update of the Penn World Table, a standard 
source of international income data (Heston, Summers, and Aten 2001). 
Income is measured as gross domestic product (GDP) per capita, cali- 
brated across countries with purchasing power parity (PPP) converters 
and expressed in constant 1996 U.S. dollars. Countries are weighted by 
population size in all regional and world income estimates. 

The table identifies three defining features of the world economy at the 
end of the 20th century. The first feature is the huge disparity in average 
incomes observed across world regions noted earlier. In 1998, average 
income in the world’s richest region (the Western offshoots—Australia, 
Canada, and the United States) was nearly 20 times greater than that in 
the world’s poorest region (sub-Saharan Africa). By historical standards, 
such huge income disparities across world regions are a relatively recent 
occurrence. Only 100 years ago, average incomes in the world’s richest 
regions were perhaps nine times greater than those in the world’s poorest 
regions, and only 200 years ago, the difference probably was less than 
three to one (Maddison 2001, table 3-1b). Thus interregional income dis- 
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‘TABLE 1 
WORLD AND REGIONAL INCOME TRENDS, 1980-98 (in constant 1996 U.S. dollars) 











ANNUAL 

INCOME PER CAPITA GBowTH 
oes RATE 
REGION 1980 1998 (%) 
Western Europe... 14,932 20,877 1.86 
Eastern Europe and Russia ............... 7,645 7,215 —.32 
Western offshoots .............scsseveeeeeeee ` 20,621 29,996 2.08 
Latin America and the Caribbean ........ 6,547 6,973 35 
Middle East and North Africa ............ 4,440 5,500 1.19 
Sub-Saharan Africa `... 1,910 1,699 —.65 
South Asia `... 1,233 2,346 3.57 

East Asia (excluding China and 

JAPA) 2 :incaedo sues E EEE 3,132 6,232 3.82 
Japan. ev gea NENNEN ege 15,366 23,345 2.32 
CIMA minets teed TEE 1,090 3,203 5.99 
World cues remorse aoda nR seas 5,096 6,905 1.69 





SourcE.— Heston et al. (2001). 

NOTE. Western Europe (16 countries): Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Spain, Finland, 
France, United Kingdom, Greece, Ireland, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden. 
Eastern Europe and Russia (4 countries): Hungary, Poland, Romania, Russia. Western offshoots (3 
countries): Australia, Canada, United States. Latin America and the Caribbean (28 countries): Argentina, 
Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Grenada, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Haiti, Jamaica, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Paraguay, El Salvador, Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay, St. Vincent and Grenadines, 
Venezuela. Middle East/North Africa (9 countries): Algeria, Egypt, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Morocco, Syria, 
Tunisia, Turkey. Sub-Saharan Africa (37 countries): Burundi, Benin, Burkina Faso, Botswana, Central 
African Republic, Cote d’Ivoire, Cameroon, Republic of Congo, Comoros, Cape Verde, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guinea, The Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Kenya, Lesotho, Madagascar, Mali, Mozambique, Mau- 
ritania, Mauritius, Malawi, Namibia, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Seychelles, Chad, Togo, Tanzania, 
Uganda, South Africa, Zambia, Zimbabwe. South Asia (5 countries): Bangladesh, India, Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Pakistan. East Asia (9 countries): Hong Kong, Indonesia, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Papua New 
Guinea, Singapore, Thailand, Taiwan. China, Japan. 


parities were relatively small up through the early 19th century and have 
surged only in the past two centuries. This trend of rising interregional 
income disparities was the main force behind the dramatic rise in global 
inequality observed over the 19th and early 20th centuries (Bourguignon 
and Morrisson 2002; Firebaugh 2003). 

A second defining feature of the world economy at the end of the 20th 
century is overall growth in average world income. From 1980 to 1998, 
average world income grew by nearly 1.7% a year, raising average world 
income from about $5,000 to nearly $7,000, in constant U.S. dollars. Such 
growth is actually a slowdown from the so-called golden age of world 
income growth that directly followed World War II (Maddison 2001, table 
3-1a). Still, by historical standards, the recent growth rate is also excep- 
tionally high and, if it persists, will double average world income in less 
than 50 years. It is this rate of overall income growth that led economist 
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Richard Easterlin (1996) to name “growth triumphant” as the salient eco- 
nomic trend of our time. 

This record of overall growth in average world income, however, con- 
ceals the fact that not all world regions shared equally in the gains. Indeed, 
as is clear in table 1, regional growth rates varied widely in the 1980s 
and 1990s. This regional variation in growth is a third defining feature 
of the world economy at the end of the 20th century. The regions listed 
in table 1 can be roughly divided into three groups based on recent income 
trends. In one group are rich regions that grew even richer—in both 
relative and absolute terms—from 1980 to 1998. This group includes 
Western Europe, the Western offshoots, and Japan. In a second group are 
South Asia, East Asia, and China, three regions where per capita income 
was still lower than the world average in 1998, but where incomes had 
also grown rapidly over the past 20 years. Faster-than-world-average 
income growth in South Asia, East Asia, and especially in China caused 
average incomes in these regions to converge toward the world average. 
Finally, a third group consists of regions where average incomes grew 
more slowly than did the world average. This group includes Latin Amer- 
ica, the Middle East and North Africa, Eastern Europe and Russia, and 
sub-Saharan Africa. Average incomes in Eastern Europe/Russia and sub- 
Saharan Africa were in fact lower in 1998 than in 1980. These trends 
contrast starkly with the comparatively rapid income growth found in 
some other world regions. 

In sum, then, the world economy at the end of the 20th century was 
defined by huge income disparities across world regions, by overall growth 
in average world income, and by the highly uneven distribution of growth 
across regions. None of this information is new, and little is disputed. 
What is still not clearly understood, however, is how these trends translate 
into a decline in between-nation and, hence, global income inequality. 
Faster-than-world-average income growth in Western Europe and the 
Western offshoots heightened inequality by further enriching those coun- 
tries already at the top of the world distribution of income. Likewise, at 
the other end of the income distribution, inequality was exacerbated by 
the Africanization of world poverty, as incomes fell in many nations in 
sub-Saharan Africa. Yet faster-than-world-average income growth in 
China, East Asia, and South Asia reduced inequality by moving average 
incomes in these three relatively poor regions closer to the world average. 
This article goes beyond earlier analyses in economics and sociology 
(Bhalla 2002; Firebaugh 2003; Sala-i-Martin 2002) by showing how the 
broad world and regional income trends documented above affected the 
level of inequality in the distribution of income across countries and 
regions and among the world’s population. 
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GLOBAL INCOME INEQUALITY 


Income inequality exists when income is distributed disproportionately 
across units. A unit’s disproportionality is reflected in the unit’s income 
ratio (y)—the ratio of the unit’s income to the mean income for all units. 
Equality occurs when y = 1 for all units; otherwise, there is inequality, 
as the quantity of interest (e.g., income) is disproportionately high (r > 1) 
in some units and disproportionately low (r < 1) in other units. Standard 
inequality indexes such as the Gini coefficient can be thought of as mea- 
sures of the average distance of the income ratios from the point of equality 
r = 1 (see Firebaugh 1999). Different indices give different results because 
they use different disproportionality functions—the function used to mea- 
sure distance of the income ratio from 1.0 (Firebaugh 1999; Reardon and 
Firebaugh 2002). 

Multiplying everyone’s income by a nonzero constant does not affect 
the income ratio and thus (in a fixed population) does not affect the 
measure of income inequality. This property of inequality measures is 
known as scale invariance (Allison 1978). It is an important property for 
an inequality measure because, without it, estimates of inequality would 
be sensitive to the currency used (e.g., the inequality estimate would be 
different if you used cents instead of dollars, or pesos instead of dollars) 
so a researcher could make the inequality figure arbitrarily large or small 
by switching currencies. Aside from the currency issue, scale-invariant 
measures are imperative in analyses of global income inequality because 
of the rapid growth in average world income. When incomes double for 
all, income differences double (e.g., when $1,000 doubles to $2,000 and 
$1,200 doubles to $2,400, the difference doubles to $400) but income 
inequality as normally understood is unchanged. Because average world 
income has doubled over the past four decades, income differences have 
tended to grow between nations. Some writers have pointed to the growing 
income gaps as evidence of growing income inequality, when in fact the 
growing gaps are due to growing income, not to growing income ine- 
quality, since inequality is not growing across nations. This does not mean 
that absolute income levels and income gaps are unimportant. For ex- 
ample, a doubling of incomes in African nations would likely improve 
the lives of the region’s population, even if incomes doubled in all other 
nations as well. But income inequality as normally understood would 
remain unchanged if everyone’s income doubled. 

Global income inequality refers to the disproportionate distribution of 
income over all of the world’s people. If we had income data for every 
individual or household in the world, then with a powerful computer we 
could calculate an index of inequality directly from those income figures. 
Because individual-level data are not available, we must consider alter- 
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native methods for estimating global inequality, such as the use of existing 
income data for nations. Consider this thought experiment. Suppose we 
eliminated global income inequality without changing the total level of 
world income. In principle, we could accomplish this by taking from richer 
individuals and giving to poorer individuals successively until all indi- 
viduals had the same income—the world mean income. Alternatively, we 
could redistribute world income in two steps, organized around nations. 
In the first step, we redistribute incomes within each nation until everyone 
in a given nation has the income mean for that nation. Because we have 
eliminated income inequality within nations, the part of the global ine- 
quality that remains is between-nation income inequality (inequality due 
to differences in income means across nations). Conceptually, then, global 
inequality is the sum of within-nation and between-nation inequality, and 
we could eliminate global inequality in two steps, by first eliminating 
inequality within nations and then by eliminating inequality across 
nations by moving all national income means to the overall world mean. 
Continuing our thought experiment, suppose we eliminated income in- 
equality in Comoros, a nation of roughly 700,000 people, and in China, 
a nation of about 1.2 billion people. Clearly the equalization of incomes 
in China would have a much greater effect on global income inequality 
than would the equalization of incomes in Comoros. Likewise, moving 
the average income in China up to the world average would have a much 
greater effect on global income inequality than would moving the average 
income in Comoros up to the world average. The point is that the terms 
I, and I, in equation (1) refer to population-weighted between-nation and 
within-nation inequality. Changes in larger nations tend to affect the 
‘global inequality trend more than do changes in smaller nations. Although 
we may appear to be stating the obvious, in practice the obvious is often 
ignored in claims about global inequality. For example, under the heading 
“Inequality has worsened both globally and within countries,” the United 
Nations Human Development Report 1999 (pp. 38—39) infers rising global 
income inequality from the fact that the income growth rate in most poor 
countries has lagged behind the rate of growth in rich countries. This 
inference glosses over the fact that more people live in poor nations with 
faster-than-world-average income growth than in poor nations with 
slower-than-world-average income growth. It is the weighted—not the 
unweighted—/, and J, that bear on global income inequality. 


THE TREND IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME INEQUALITY, 1980-98 


To determine the causes of the decline in global income inequality ob- 
served by Firebaugh (2002, 2003), Sala-i-Martin (2002), and others, we 
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begin by examining the between-nation inequality. trend, since that is the 
source of the global decline. We measure inequality with four standard 
indexes: the Gini, squared coefficient of variation (CV’), Theil, and mean 
logarithmic deviation (MLD). Each gives somewhat different information 
about the trend. All four indexes are calibrated to zero when the income 
ratios are all 1.0 (i.e., when every country has the same per capita income), 
and index values increase as countries’ disproportionality—distance of 
their income ratios from 1.0—increases. But the indexes vary in their 
sensitivity to changes in different parts of the income distribution. Com- 
pared with the other indexes, the Gini coefficient is relatively sensitive to 
change in the middle of the distribution, the Theil index and the CV’ are 
relatively sensitive to change among rich nations, and the MLD is rela- 
tively sensitive to change among large nations at the bottom of the dis- 
tribution.’ Because of this, each index will yield a somewhat different 
estimate of the change in between-nation income inequality, depending 
on how the world distribution of income has changed. We feature the 
MLD because it is easiest to decompose (Mookherjee and Shorrocks 1982) 
and because it gives more weight (than the other indexes do) to income 
change among the poor. The CV’ fails to conform to the welfare principle 
that an additional $1 to the poor produces a greater welfare benefit than 
does an additional $1 to the rich, so it is the least attractive of the four 
indexes. We nonetheless calculate results for the CV’ and the other indexes 
to gain important clues about the source of the decline by comparing the 
four indexes (below) and to confirm that our essential conclusions hold 
regardless of the inequality measure used. 

Figure 1 depicts the trend in between-nation income inequality from 
1980 to 1998 as measured by the MLD. Inequality for each year is cal- 
culated from income and population data for a constant panel of 113 
countries (see table 1 for a list), which together account for almost 90% 
of the world’s total population. Data are from the Penn World Table 
(Heston et al. 2001). Income is measured as gross domestic product (GDP) 
per capita, calibrated across countries with purchasing power parity (PPP) 


* Technically, the Gini coefficient is most sensitive to the mode of the distribution 
(Allison 1978, p. 868). However, for most income distributions—including the distri- 
bution of income across countries—the mode is closer to the middle of the distribution 
than to either extreme tail, making it appropriate to associate the Gini with the middle- 
income range. Good introductions to the large technical literature on measuring ine- 
quality include Allison (1978), Cowell (1995), Jenkins (1991), and Schwartz and Winship 
(1979); also see the appendix below. 
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Fic. 1.—Trend in between-nation income inequality, 1980-98. MLD is a measure of 
inequality (see text). Trend is based on income data from 113 countries encompassing most 
of the world’s population (data from Heston et al. 2001; see table 1 for list of countries). 
Income is measured as gross domestic product (GDP) per capita, calibrated across countries 
with purchasing power parity (PPP) converters and expressed in constant 1996 U.S. dollars. 


converters and expressed in constant 1996 U.S. dollars.* The figure shows 
that between-nation income inequality, as measured by the MLD, declined 
throughout most of the 1980s, increased slightly in the late 1980s, then 
declined steadily thereafter. Note that inequality was lower in 1998 than 
it was in 1980. Hence, we find that inequality has been declining across 
nations, in line with the findings of other recent studies including Mil- 
anovic (20028, fig. 12).° 


“There is some debate among researchers about how currencies should be calibrated 
across countries in the study of between-nation income inequality (see Korzeniewicz 
and Moran 2000; Firebaugh 2000). There are two choices—purchasing power parity 
(PPP) converters (used here) or foreign exchange (FX) rates. The main difference is 
that PPP converters account for cost-of-living differences not reflected in foreign 
exchange rates. Each method is useful for different purposes. PPP converters are 
preferable when the goal is to measure living standards across countries, while FX 
rates are preferable when the goal is to measure command over goods and services 
traded in the global marketplace. We use PPP converters because we want to be able 
to draw conclusions about inequality in the distribution of individual living standards 
and well-being. 

$ Milanovic’s (20025) finding of declining between-nation income inequality is note- 
worthy in light of his widely reported finding (Milanovic 2002a) of growing global 
income inequality for the five-year period of 1988-93. The discrepancy between Mil- 
anovic’s finding (growing global inequality) and the finding of other researchers (de- 
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Table 2 presents comparable estimates for all four inequality measures. 
By using multiple inequality indexes, the estimates give an important first 
clue about the causes of the inequality decline. Although all indexes reg- 
ister a decline, the decline is steepest for the MLD. That the MLD reports 
the steepest decline (nearly 24%) suggests that the greatest inequality- 
reducing effects occurred near the bottom of the distribution since, as 
noted earlier, the MLD is most sensitive to change among the large poor 
nations. Presumably, then, faster-than-world-average income growth in 
China—and perhaps India as well—has had a substantial effect on the 
trend in inequality across nations. To test this and other explanations for 
the decline, we must decompose the trend. 


DECOMPOSING THE DECLINE IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME 
INEQUALITY ` 


The results in figure 1 and table 2 show that the level of income inequality 
across countries declined at the end of the 20th century. It is important 
to know why the decline occurred. Obviously inequality would decline 
across nations if the income ratios of richer countries tended to move 
down toward 1.0 while the income ratios of poorer countries tended to 
move up toward 1.0, where income ratio (r) is defined as per capita income 
in country j divided by average world income. However, change in (pop- 
ulation-weighted) between-nation income inequality is a function of 
change in nations’ population shares as well as change in nations’ income 
ratios (explained below). So the first thing we want to know is whether 
the decline in inequality was due primarily to different rates of income 
growth or to different rates of population growth across nations. (Income 
growth rate refers to rate of growth of income per capita.) Second, we 
want to know which countries or regions contributed the most to the 
trend. 


Income Growth versus Population Growth 


For decomposable indexes such as the MLD, change in inequality between 
any two time points, £ and ¢ + 1, can be divided into two additive com- 
ponents, one reflecting the effect of different rates of income growth (called 
an income effect) and the other component reflecting change in between- 
nation income inequality due to changing population shares, or allocation 


clining global inequality) is likely due to the type of income measure he used (Sala-i- 
Martin 2002) and to the time period he used. Using national account data to measure 
income (GDP) and longer time intervals, we conclude that global inequality was on a 
downward trajectory over the last decades of the 20th century. - 
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TABLE 2 
TREND IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME INEQUALITY, 1980-98 


begeegeEE 





INDEX 

YEAR Gini Theil MLD CV? 
LORO eeh 512 582 634 1.439 
E EE 511 578 622 1.439 
1982 ..... teen ite een 504 563 .600 1.401 
TEE .503 ' .560 .588 1.413 
ET WEE 504 ' 561 582 1.438 
1985 a rane toes ti trapti .503 .557 573 1.440 
TEE 201 . ECH 566 1.440 
EE 502. 557 566 1.454 
$988. ege AE .503 .562 .567 1.476 
1989 ooer. .507 ' .574 .580 1.516 
Ion... 504 569 570 1.514 
199} ed iegeug e, .500 555 553 1.476 
LEE 496 - 541 536 1.450 
1003 ef icteigs e 488 - 520 513 1.391 
ST EE stores 487 517 508 1.394 
LEE 482 509 497 1.375 
1006. 479 501 A488 1.359 
LEE 478 .500 485 1.359 
1908. 478 .503 483 1.387 
% change, 1980-98 ..... —6.6 —13.6 —23.8 —3.6 


NOTE.—See text for description of inequality measures. Trends are based on income data from 113 
countries encompassing most of the world’s population (data from Heston et al. 2001 ; see table 1 for list 
of countries). Income is measured as gross domestic product (GDP) per capita, calibrated across countries 
with purchasing power parity (PPP) converters, and expressed in constant 1996 U.S. dollars. 


effect (Litchfield 1999). The decomposition formula for the MLD is 
(Mookherjee and Shorrocks 1982) 


AMLD = È G; — Iny)Ap, + > Gy — BAIN (%), (2) 


where y is country Ze income ratio, $; (population share) is country Ze 
share of the total world population, X; is per capita income for the jth 
country, A is the difference operator (e.g, AMLD = MLD¢ + 1) - 
MIDI, and the overbar indicates an average of the variable across the 
two time points (e.g., G = [7,(t + 1) ts), Although we use equation 
(2) to decompose the between-nation trend, it is important to bear in mind 
that the results apply to the trend in global income inequality, since they 
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are in fact components of the change in global inequality (and we will 
interpret them accordingly).° 

The first term on the right-hand side of the equation is the allocation 
effect, and the second term on the right-hand side of the equation is the 
income effect. The allocation effect refers to the effect of the changing 
relative size of units, independent of the effect of differences in income 
growth rates. To understand how between-nation income inequality can 
change due to population growth independent of income growth, suppose 
per capita income grows at the same rate for all nations but population 
grows fastest in the richest and poorest nations. Then the tails of the 
income distribution “fatten” and inequality increases. By the same logic, 
inequality declines if populations grow fastest for countries in the middle 
of the income distribution. The allocation effect refers to change in income 
inequality due specifically to the changing shape of the income distribution 
as some units grow faster in population than other units do. 

Using equation (2), we find that the income effect accounts for about 
94% of the decline in the MLD, and the allocation effect accounts for 
only about 6% of the decline.’ The small size of the allocation effect is 
not surprising. In recent decades, population has grown faster in poor 
nations than in rich nations—for the 113 nations in this analysis, r = 
—.64 for 1980 per capita income and 1980-98 population growth rate. As 
a result, population growth rate in the middle of the income distribution 
has not differed greatly from the average growth rate in the two tails. 


ê The decomposition of the MLD given in Mookherjee and Shorrocks (1982) and Jen- 
kins (1995) has four additive terms—two for between-group inequality and two for 
within-group inequality. To simplify the presentation, we do not include the two com- 
ponents of the decomposition that pertain to the within-nation inequality trend. (Be- 
cause the within-nation trend is upward, it cannot account for the downward trend 
in global inequality.) As Mookherjee and Shorrocks (1982) note, the decomposition is 
an approximate one. 

7 An alternative decomposition uses change in the income ratios, Ay,—as opposed to 
differential income growth, as in eq. (2)—to estimate the income effect. But Ar; is a 
function of Ap; as well as of income growth itself, since 7, = X,/ Zë, where x is 
per capita income for the jth country and Zë, is average world income. In other 
words, change i in population shares can move the world average income, and that 
movement in turn changes income ratios, so an observed change in income ratios could 
reflect in part the effect of changing population shares. Eq. 2 avoids the problem by 
using income growth, A ln (X), in place of Ar, in estimating income effects. The earlier 
decomposition results of Firebaugh (1999, app. B) rely on Ar, which might have 
attenuated the estimate of the income effect. If so, the conclusion that “different rates 
of population growth in rich and poor nations played the predominant role in deter- 
mining change in the distribution of per capita income across nations [for 1960-89]” 
(Firebaugh 1999, p. 1597) is an overstatement. For the 1980-98 period examined here, 
income growth played by far the larger direct role. The effect of population growth 
on global inequality is largely indirect, through its effect on age structure, as we see 
later. 
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Independent of income growth, then, population growth had little effect 
on global inequality in the late 20th century. The effect of population 
growth through its age-structure effect on income growth was probably 
greater (shown Subsecuently) but, by definition, that effect is not part of 
the allocation effect. 


Income and Allocation Effects, by Region 


The decomposition above divided the observed change in between-nation 
income inequality into an income effect and an allocation effect and 
showed that the income effect is much larger. But it did not—and cannot— 
further partition the income and allocation effects into effects for indi- 
vidual regions or nations (Goesling 2003, pp. 63-64). One way to do so 
is with a simulation exercise where the rate of income growth or popu- 
lation growth for a region is set equal to the world average (Bourguignon 
‘and Morrisson 2002, p. 735; see also the earlier results of Berry, Bour- 
guignon, and Morrisson [1983]). The trend in between-nation income in- 
equality is then recomputed under the counterfactual condition, and the 
difference between the actual change in between-nation inequality and 
the predicted change under the counterfactual condition is taken as an 
estimate of the income or allocation effect for the specific nation or region. 

Tables 3 and 4 report results for each region in turn. Table 3 reports 
income effects, and table 4 reports allocation effects. The tables report 
the predicted percentage change in inequality under telling counterfactual 
conditions. The top row of table 3, for example, shows the predicted 
change in between-nation inequality if income growth in Western Europe 
had been 1.7% a year (the world average) instead of 1.9% a year (Western 
Europe’s observed growth rate). Similarly, each row of table 4 shows the 
predicted change in between-nation inequality if population growth for 
the corresponding region had been equal to the world average. 

By examining the difference between these figures and the observed 
percentage declines (reported in the bottom row of each table), we can 
determine which regions contributed the most to the trend in between- 
nation income inequality from 1980 to 1998. Larger differences indicate 
greater effects. Thus, China’s income effect is very large because the 
predicted change in inequality (+1.8% as measured by the Gini) differs 
greatly from the observed change (—6.6% as measured by the Gini). In- 
deed, these results show that the change in income inequality across 
nations would have been different from 1980 to 1998—rising slightly 
according to the Gini and the Theil, rising more rapidly according to CV’, 
and declining slightly according to the MLD—if income growth in China 
had been 1.7% a year (the world average) instead of 6% a year (China’s 
estimated growth rate). So income growth in China was critical to the 
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TABLE 3 
INCOME EFFECTS, BY REGION: PREDICTED % CHANGE IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME 
INEQUALITY, 1980-98 





INDEX 
REGION Gini Theil MLD cv? 
Western Europe `... —6.7 —13.9 —24.3 —3.6 
Eastern Europe and Russia ....... —6.4 —14.4 —23.2 —6.4 
Western offshoots ...............+005 —8.2 —16.8 —26.1 —9.0 
Latin America and the 
Caribbean ..........ceceeeeee seen —6.6 —15.0 —23.3 —7.4 
Middle East and North Africa .... —6.8 —14.1 —24.0 —4.6 
Sub-Saharan Africa .............065 —8.6 —16.4 —28.5 —6.5 
South Asia sasine ereer sesides —2.0 —6.4 —14.7 +3.6 
East Asia (excluding China and 
—ó.1 —12.2 —23.6 =,3 
—7.1 —14.6 —24.8 —4.7 
+1.8 +3.6 —4.4 +14.8 
—6.6 —13.6 —23.8 —3.6 





eee eee r e—a 
NOTE. See table 2. N = 113 countries. Inequality change is recalculated with regional income growth 
rates set at the world average, for each region in turn. 


trend in income inequality over this period. These results nonetheless do 
not support the view of “exploding income inequality” outside China. 
Even with China removed, the rate of growth in (weighted) average in- 
come was not greatly different in poorer and richer countries over this 
time period. One can also interpret this finding as demonstrating the 
robustness of our results to measurement error in China’s income data. 
To eliminate the downward trend in inequality, we must assume—con- 
trary to all evidence—that per capita income grew no faster in China 
than in the rest of the world. If we assume, more reasonably, that the 
income estimates in the Penn World Table exaggerate China’s recent rate 
of income growth by one-third, or even by one-half, China’s income 
growth rate would still be more than twice as fast as the world average, 
and we would still find a trend of declining inequality across nations. 
This observation is important because some researchers question the ac- 
curacy of China’s income data, arguing that they exaggerate the recent 
pace of economic growth in that nation. 


® Nor does the use of foreign exchange (FX) rate data support the claim of rapidly 
growing global income inequality that one often sees in the popular press (e.g., Wade 
2001). Wade (2001) claims that, by using income estimates not adjusted for purchasing 
power parity (PPP), we discover that global income inequality is worsening rapidly. 
We find no evidence for that claim since in our analysis the trend in between-nation 
income inequality is ambiguous from 1980 to 1998—declining for MLD, rising for 
CV?, relatively stable for Gini and Theil—when FX data are used in place of PPP 
data to measure average national income (Goesling 2003). 
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TABLE 4 
ALLOCATION EFFECTS, BY REGION: PREDICTED % CHANGE IN BETWEEN-NATION 
INCOME INEQUALITY, 1980-98 











INDEX 
REGION Gini Theil MLD Cv? 
Western Europe `... —6.3 —14.1 —22.9 —6.4 
Eastern Europe and Russia ....... —6.9 —14.6 —24.6 —4.8 
Western offshoots .............000008 —5.7 -12.7 —22.5 —3.4 
Latin America and the 
Caribbean `... —6.6 —13.3 —23.5 —3.4 
Middle East and North Africa .... —6.5 —13.2 —23.4 —3.4 
Sub-Saharan Africa ................ -7.9 —15.0 —25.4 —5.6 
South Asia ooe —6.6 —14.1 —23.8 —4.9 
East Asia (excluding China and 
Japan) EA E —6.6 —13.6 —23.7 —3.9 
Japan, degen naon ke —13.6 —23.2 —4.5 
CRNA eege deu SEA Ceec —7.3 —13.7 —24.4 —3.3 
Observed change ................ —6.6 —13.6 —23.8 —3.6 


$$$ $$$ I I I amma 
NOTE.—See table 2. N = 113 countries. Inequality change is recalculated with regional population 
growth rates set at the world average, for each region in turn. 


Two findings stand out from tables 3 and 4. First, by comparing the 
two tables, we see that the income effects generally overshadow the al- 
location effects for specific regions, consistent with our earlier findings 
about the overall dominance of the income effect. Second, the income 
effects for China and South Asia are by far the two largest effects in the 
tables. The income effect for South Asia is smaller than the income effect 
for China, but it is nonetheless quite large, and it pushes in the same 
direction (to reduce inequality) as does the income effect for China. Hence, 
if we want to know what is driving the reduction in between-nation and 
global inequality, we should look at the forces boosting income growth 
in China and South Asia. 

Table 5 helps to put the results in perspective by identifying the three 
factors that served to depress inequality the most and the three factors 
that served to boost inequality the most. The income and allocation effects 
for specific nations are taken directly from tables 3 and 4 but are here 
expressed in index units instead of percentages. China’s income effect 
alone, for example, reduced the Gini coefficient by 0.043 units, the Theil 
index by 0.100 units, the MLD by 0.123 units, and the CV’ by 0.266 units. 

The three major equalizing factors over the last two decades of the 
20th century were (1) faster-than-world-average income growth in China, 
(2) faster-than-world-average income growth in South Asia, and (3) slower- 
than-world-average population growth in the Western offshoots. Faster- 
than-world-average income growth in China and South Asia depressed 
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TABLE 5 
LEADING CONTRIBUTORS TO CHANGE IN BETWEEN-NATION INCOME 
INEQUALITY, 1980-98 








Arj Apj Gini Theil MLD CV’ 





Reduced inequality the most: 
China, faster-than-world-average 


income growth `... +.25 SR —.043 -.100 —.123  —.266 
South Asia, faster-than-world-av- 
erage income growth ........... +10  ... —.024 —.042 —.058 —.104 


Western offshoots, slower-than- 

world-average population 

Srowth `... ... 7.006 —.005 —.005 —.008 —.004 

Increased inequality the most: 

Sub-Saharan Africa, slower-than- 

world-average income 

growth `... —.13 GK +.010 +.016 +.029 +.041 
Western offshoots, faster-than- 

world-average income . 

growth `... +.30 GE +.008 +.019 +.015 +.077 
Sub-Saharan Africa, faster-than- 

world-average population 

growth `... fad +.018 +.006 +.008 +.010 +.028 


SourceE.—Tables 3 and 4. 





inequality by moving average incomes in these regions from close to the 
bottom of the global income distribution to somewhere closer to the mid- 
dle—from income ratios below 0.25 for both regions in 1980 to ratios of 
about 0.34 for South Asia and nearly 0.50 for China in 1998 (table 1). 
Because these regions are home to about 40% of the world’s people, 
upward movement toward the world income mean was pivotal for the 
trend in between-nation and hence global income inequality. The slower- 
than-world-average population growth in the Western offshoots also con- 
tributed to the reduction in inequality by shrinking the upper tail of the 
global income distribution. Average incomes in the Western offshoots are 
roughly four times the world average, so a decline in this region’s pop- 
ulation share operates to depress the level of inequality across nations. 
The three major disequalizing factors over this period were (1) slower- 
than-world-average income growth (actually negative growth rates) in 
sub-Saharan Africa, (2) faster-than-world-average income growth in the 
Western offshoots, and (3) faster-than-world-average population growth 
in sub-Saharan Africa. If not for these trends, between-nation inequality 
would have declined by an even greater amount than was actually ob- 
served. The Gini and the MLD identify declining income in sub-Saharan 
Africa as exerting the greatest upward pressure on inequality, with faster- 
than-world-average income growth in the Western offshoots ranked sec- 
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ond. The Theil index and the CV’ (which are more sensitive to income 
‘change at the upper end of the income distribution) rank income growth 
in the Western offshoots first and declining income in sub-Saharan Africa 
second. All four indexes identify the allocation effect for sub-Saharan 
Africa as the third-leading contributor, as faster-than-world-average pop- 
ulation growth in sub-Saharan Africa boosted inequality by fattening the 
lower tail of the global income distribution. At the same time, falling 
income in sub-Saharan Africa boosted inequality by pulling average in- 
comes in the world’s poorest region even further below the world average. 
At the other end of the income distribution, income growth in the Western 
offshoots was somewhat faster than the world average over this period. 
Thus both ends of the cross-country income distribution were stretched 
over the last part of the 20th century, as most nations in Africa fell further 
behind while the West moved further ahead. 

Together these results give a richer account of change in between-nation 
inequality at the end of the 20th century. There are two main stories. One 
story is the stretching of both tails of the global income distribution due 
to faster-than-world-average income growth in the West and falling in- 
comes in Africa. This stretching of the tails led to widely publicized United 
Nations and World Bank reports of rising global and between-nation 
income inequality (United Nations Development Program 1999, p. 36; 
World Bank 20008, p. 51). Yet global and between-nation inequality in 
fact fell, because of the other main story-—the story of rapid income growth 
in China and South Asia. In the end, between-nation income inequality 
declined in the final decades of the 20th century because the inequality- 
reducing effects of income growth in China and South Asia more than 
offset the inequality-boosting effects of continued income growth in the 
West and declining incomes in sub-Saharan Africa. Population size played 
a.substantial role in this decline, since the effect of rapid income growth 
in China and South Asia trumped the tail-stretching effect of income 
growth patterns in the West and in Africa only because China and South 
Asia are so populous. Population growth played only a limited direct role 
in the recent inequality trend, although it most likely played a more 
prominent indirect role by affecting the age structure of nations, as we 
now see. . 


POPULATION GROWTH, WORKER RATIOS, AND INEQUALITY 


National population growth can affect the trend in global income ine- 
quality in three main ways: ` 


1. By increasing the relative size of countries with high or low levels 
of inequality. For example, if countries characterized by high levels 
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of inequality, such as Brazil, grew faster than other countries did, 
that would boost global income inequality. 

2. By an allocation effect. In this case, the shape of the income dis- 
tribution changes as nations in the middle of the income distribution 
experience faster population growth than do nations in the tails (or. 
vice versa). 

3. By an age structure effect where population growth affects per capita 
income by changing the ratio of workers to nonworkers, or what 
we will call the worker ratio (the inverse of a dependency ratio). 
Unlike the allocation effect—which is independent of the effect of 
income growth—the worker ratio effect is a type of population effect 
that is enmeshed in the income effect. The worker ratio effect cannot 
be separated from the income effect by standard decomposition 
methods. 


It is possible—though unlikely—that the first type of population growth 
effect described above accounts for a good part of the recent increase in 
within-nation income inequality found in other studies (e.g., Firebaugh 
2003; Goesling 2001; Sala-i-Martin 2002). That question is outside the 
scope of this study, however, since our goal here is to uncover the factors 
that led to declining global income inequality. As for the second type of 
population growth effect listed above, we have already found that allo- 
cation effects account for very little of the decline in between-nation and 
global income inequality in recent decades, so there is no need to pursue 
the subject further. It is useful, however, to explore the possibility that 
population growth could affect inequality indirectly, through its effect on 
the worker ratio. 


Population Growth and Changing Worker Ratios 


The age structure of a population moves through three stages during the 
demographic transition: there is a bulge of children, then there is a bulge 
of working-age adults, and finally there is a bulge of elderly. Rapid pop- 
ulation growth accompanies the first bulge, while slowing growth due to 
declining fertility leads to the second and third bulges. 

For the world as a whole, the working-age population grew faster than 
the total population from 1980 to 1998, so income per capita rose faster 
than income per worker over this period (annual rates [weighted] of 1.69% 
and 1.51%, respectively, for the 113 nations in our analysis). This was a 
period, then, of an increasing bulge in the middle of the age distribution 
for the world. With regard to the trend in global inequality, the issue is 
whether the bulge—the increase in the worker ratio—tended to grow more 
rapidly in richer nations or in poorer nations. Because national income 
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is produced by workers, increases in the worker ratio will tend to boost 
average income in a nation, and declines in the worker ratio will tend to 
reduce average income in a nation. It follows that a change in the worker 
ratios affects income inequality across nations when that change is related 
to national income level. Between-nation income inequality is boosted 
when a change in worker ratios is positively related to income level (i.e., 
worker ratios tend to rise faster, or decline more slowly, in richer nations) 
and between-nation inequality is reduced when a change in worker ratios 
is inversely related to income, level.’ 

Age structures have changed significantly in the recent past and, as a 
result, worker ratios have changed in different directions and at different 
rates from country to country. In general, though, with a few notable 
exceptions such as China, poorer countries tended to lag well behind richer 
ones in the demographic transition, so poorer nations have also been 
lagging behind in growth of the working-age “bulge.” If our reasoning is 
correct, then changes in nations’ worker ratios from 1980 to 1998 boosted 
between-nation and global income inequality. In other words, had worker 
ratios remained constant within nations, income inequality would have 
declined even faster. Because the worker ratio effect is part of the income 
effect, our earlier methods do not capture the effect of changing worker 
ratios, so we must devise a new method. The next section describes our 
method and results. 


Effect of Changing Worker Ratios on Between-Nation Inequality 


Would the downward trend in between-nation income inequality have 
been even steeper—as we hypothesize—if worker ratios had remained 
constant within nations? To find out, we reestimated the trend under the 
assumption that worker ratios had remained constant within nations from 
1980 to 1998. l 

Method.—Let Y denote income, P denote population, and prime denote 
growth rate. Then Hi is rate of growth of income, P’ is population growth 
rate, and (Y/P)' is rate of growth of per capita income. Annual growth 
rate (continuous) from year O to year t is defined as [log (X,/X,)\/t where 


"Our argument that changing worker ratios across nations has affected global ine- 
quality is based on the very credible assumption that output per capita increases with 
increases in the worker ratio, and declines with declines in the worker ratio (see 
Crenshaw, Ameen, and Christenson [1997] for supporting evidence). We are not as- 
suming anything about how steep the slope is (the slope might be attenuated, e.g., if 
workers with more dependents to support tend to work harder than do workers with 
fewer dependents to support). 
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log is the natural logarithm function. Hence, rate of growth of per capita 
income from year 0 to year ¢ is 


(IP = (1/t) log KE WE 
= (1/) log (Y/Y WEIER 
= (l/éflog (Y,/Y,) — log (PIR 1 
cs PI — Pi. ; (3) 


Note that (Y/P)’ can also be expressed as Y'— P’ + (W’— W’), where 
W’ is rate of growth of the working population. Hence, 


(YIP) = Y'=- P'+W'-W' 
= (YIWY + (W' — P’), (4) 


where Y/W is the income produced per worker, or worker productivity. 
Equation (4) verifies the intuition that, if the working population had 
grown at the same rate as the total population in every nation, then the 
growth rate of per capita income would have been equal to the growth 
rate of worker productivity in every nation.” This equivalence provides 
a method for testing our hypothesis that the downward trend in between- 
nation income inequality would have been even steeper if worker ratios 
had remained constant within nations. The worker ratio remains constant 
when and only when the total population grows at the same rate as the 
working population. It follows that, if we find a difference in the between- 
nation inequality trend using income per person and the trend using 
worker productivity, that difference reflects the effect of changing worker 
ratios. If the worker ratios had remained constant, per capita income 
would have grown at the same rate as worker productivity in every nation, 
and there would be no difference in the two inequality trends.” 
Results —Inequality in worker productivity across nations has been 
declining faster than per capita income inequality across nations. The 
decline in inequality using worker productivity is steeper for the Gini 
(8.4% decline vs. 6.6%), the Theil (16.9% vs. 13.6%), the MLD (27.7% 
vs. 23.8%), and the CV? (8.6% vs. 3.6%) (compare table 6 with table 2). 


‘© Equation (4) also verifies the intuition that per capita income grows faster than 
worker productivity when the working population grows faster than the total popu- 
lation (W’ > P’), and that per capita income grows more slowly than worker productivity 
when the total population grows faster (P’ > W)). 

u Note that we are not assuming that population growth was the same for all countries. 
Rather, we are assuming that the growth rate of the total population mimicked the 
growth rate of the working population within each country (e.g., if the working pop- 
ulation grew at 1% annually, the total population also grew at an annual rate of 1%). 
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TABLE 6 
TREND IN BETWEEN-NATION INEQUALITY FOR INCOME PER WORKER, 1980-98 














INDEX 

YEAR Gini Theil MLD cv? 
LEE 492 579 667 1.360 
1981 EN 490 574 657 1.355 
198250 EEE ees 483 . .558 .632 1.314 
TEE .480 553 618 1.316 
E 479 551 .605 1.333 
LEE 476 546 593 1,328 
JEE 475 545 588 1.333 
L982. EAE EE ` 416 .548 .588 1.348 
TEE 478 552 591 1.368 
LC RE 485 568 612 1.412 
1990). ease 483 565 .604 1.412 
TIST aeti 475 546 578 1.363 
1992 ideen ée NEEN ee 469 530 553 1.332 
BE, ebe eves wcnaee's 459 504 521 1.268 
1904. 458 500 514 1.268 
LE 454 491 501 1.247 
1996 Lo ceceeeececeeeeee eee 450 481 .490 1.221 
LE - 450 479 487 1.217 
1998 Lo. eeeeeeeeee senses 451 481 482 1.243 
% change, 1980-98 ..... —8.4 —16.9 —27.7 —8.6 


NoTE.—See table 2. N = 110 countries (same as earlier analyses, without Algeria, St. Kitts & Nevis, 
and St. Lucia). 


Although these differences are not huge, they are noteworthy because they 
demonstrate that population growth rates affected between-nation and, 
hence, global income inequality through their effect on worker ratios. And 
the effect is in the hypothesized direction: had total populations grown 
at the same rate as working populations within each nation, so that worker 
ratios were constant within nations, the decline in income inequality across 
nations would have been steeper. In short, population growth has mattered 
for global inequality, but the effect is not captured by standard decom- 
positions since it is indirect: population growth > worker ratios > income 
inequality. 

It is important to note the implications of this population effect for the 
future trend in global inequality. Population growth—more accurately, 
differences between rich and poor nations with regard to rate of growth 
of the total and the working populations—has served to brake the decline 
in the world’s income inequality in recent years. That population brake 
on declining inequality will be removed in the near future. Virtually all 
the growth in the world’s working population over the next few decades 
will occur in poorer nations (Bloom and Brender 1993). As a result, there 
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will be continued downward pressure on global income inequality as many 
poor countries collect a demographic bonus due to a growing worker ratio 
at the same time that many rich countries experience the opposite due to 
an aging population (Firebaugh 2003, chap. 11). Hence, if the decline in 
per worker income inequality across nations were to continue at the same 
rate, the decline in per capita income inequality across nations would 
accelerate. 


DISCUSSION 


Income inequality is declining globally because it is declining across 
nations. The decline in inequality across nations should not be surprising 
since in recent decades incomes have grown faster than the world average 
in low-income regions in Asia, the world’s most populous region. 

Some readers might nonetheless be surprised by our findings, since 
many popular accounts suggest a world of growing income inequality. 
There are several reasons for the popularity of the myth of growing global 
inequality. One reason is the confusion of growing income gaps with 
growing income inequality. The growth in income gaps between nations 
in recent decades reflects growing income, not growing income inequality. 
A second reason is faulty theorizing about economic globalization, which 
associates globalization primarily with the spread of postindustrial tech- 
nology rather than with the spread of industrial technology (below). As 
industrialization spreads throughout the world, we expect income con- 
vergence, not divergence. 

Third, there is confusion sometimes over the meaning of the term global 
income inequality. For example, the observation that income inequality 
within nations (within-nation inequality or Jul has been increasing on 
average around the world might be described as “rising global income 
inequality,” where the term global is shorthand for “throughout the world.” 
To avoid such confusion, the term global income inequality should be 
used as we do here, to describe the degree of disproportionality in the 
distribution of income over all the world’s people (each person weighted 
equally). 

Global inequality in this sense consists of two components, within- 
nation inequality (,) and between-nation inequality (Z). To make that 
point very clear, it is useful to think about eliminating global income 
inequality in two steps, as noted earlier: first, eliminate inequality within 
nations by moving all incomes within each nation to the national mean 
for that nation; then, eliminate inequality across nations by moving all 
national income means to the overall world mean. Most global inequality 
would remain after the first step, since the majority of global income 
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inequality lies between, not within, nations. That helps explain why in- 
come growth in China can reduce global income inequality despite rising 
income inequality within China. Incomes are rising for the majority of 
Chinese, and, with respect to global inequality, the movement of China’s 
income mean up toward the world average more than offsets the effect 
of rising inequality within China. By boosting economic growth in China, 
globalization most likely worsens inequality within China while reducing 
inequality across nations by elevating China’s average income. Because 
the latter effect is larger, the net effect is a reduction in global income 
inequality. 

Finally, the myth of growing global income inequality persists in part 
because of a widespread misinterpretation of the correlation of income 
and income growth rate across nations. The unweighted cross-nation cor- 
relation is positive because sub-Saharan Africa consists largely of small 
poor nations with stagnant economies. As a result, the majority of poor 
nations have experienced lower-than-world-average income growth over 
recent decades, even though many more people live in poor nations with 
faster-than-world-average income growth than in poor nations with lower- 
than-world-average growth. When we weight nations by population—as 
we must if we want to draw conclusions about global inequality—we find 
that income inequality across nations is declining. 

The finding of declining income inequality across nations is robust, 
with all four indexes declining from 1980 to 1998. The observed decline 
cannot be attributed to sampling error, since the nations in this analysis 
contain the vast majority of the world’s people. The growth and simu- 
lation results buttress the inequality results to tell a coherent and consistent 
story. The central growth result is that per capita incomes in China and 
South Asia grew more than twice as fast as the world average from 1980 
to 1998, implying a decline in inequality across nations since about 40% 
of the world’s people live either in China or in South Asia. Of our four 
indexes, the between-nation MLD should be the most affected by this 
growth and the between-nation CV’ the least affected, since the MLD is 
the most sensitive (and the CV’ the least sensitive) to changes in the lower 
end of the income distribution. That is exactly the pattern we find. The 
simulation results further corroborate the story of declining between- 
nation and global income inequality driven by income growth in China 
and South Asia. The decline in between-nation and global inequality was 
blunted, however, by faster-than-world-average income growth in the 
West and by slower-than-world-average income growth and faster-than- 
world-average population growth in sub-Saharan Africa. In other words, 
the decline in between-nation and global inequality would have been even 
steeper if incomes in the West and incomes and populations in sub- 
Saharan Africa had grown at the world average. 
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The decline in between-nation income inequality was also slowed by 
indirect effects of population growth that the decomposition and simu- 
lation analyses do not capture. Adding people does not depress per capita 
income growth when the added people are workers. The addition of de- 
pendents is another matter, and the cross-country correlation of Hi 
P' (difference in the growth rate of working and total populations) and 
nations’ per capita income has been positive in recent decades, resulting 
in an age structure advantage for richer nations with respect to per capita 
income growth. This age structure advantage for richer nations blunts 
the inequality-reducing effect of the faster growth of worker productivity 
in poorer nations, so the decline in between-nation and global income 
inequality would have been greater if, within every nation, total popu- 
lation had grown at the same rate as had working population. 


Globalization and Global Inequality 


Our results also have important implications for the debate over how 
globalization affects global income inequality. Most agree that the last 
decades of the 20th century were a period of globalization, that is, a period 
marked by the increased interconnectedness of localities, particularly the 
deepening of economic links across countries. If so, then these decades 
are strategic for theories of globalization and inequality. If we want to 
know what happens to global inequality when the world becomes more 
connected economically, the recent trend in inequality is a good place to 
begin. 

A central claim of much of the globalization literature is that, in today’s 
world, increased world economic integration has led to increased world 
inequality:” 


globalization > greater global inequality. 


For classical dependency theorists such as Arghiri Emmanuel (1972), eco- 
nomic transactions are characterized by unequal exchange favoring richer 
regions. Hence, growing income inequality is the natural outgrowth of 
globalization: the more exchange there is, the greater the advantage for 
richer nations. For today’s globalization writers, the globalization story 
is more complex and involves the rise of new forms of economic pro- 
duction. Robert Reich (1991), for example, argues that the industrial era 
is rapidly giving way to a postindustrial era, where traditional manufac- 
turing is becoming relatively less important. A new type of economic 
production, one that rests increasingly on information technology (IT) 


12 See Dollar and Kraay (2002) for an opposing view, and Lindert and Williamson 
(2000) for a discussion of historical evidence. 
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rather than on the processing of raw materials, has emerged and is thought 
to dominate global production. For globalization writers such as Manuel 
Castells (1993, 1998), the implication is clear: greater global inequality. 
As Castells puts it (1998, p. 344; emphasis added), “inequality and po- 
larization are prescripted in the dynamics of informational capitalism.” 
According to this view, we can expect globalization to boost global ine- 
quality as the more technologically advanced rich nations surge ahead 
and the poorer regions of the world fall further behind. 

But our findings suggest that the spread of industrial technology, and 
not the spread of postindustrial technology, is the more consequential 
feature of recent globalization, since industrializing Asian nations, and 
not digitizing Western nations, constitute the most important force driving 
the trend in global income inequality. If postindustrial technology were 
the primary engine of economic growth in today’s world, we would expect 
to see rising global inequality (in line with Castells’s argument) fueled by 
especially rapid income growth in the West, since richer nations have a 
decided advantage in IT and other forms of postindustrial technology. 
What we observe instead is declining between-nation and global income 
inequality fueled by especially rapid income growth in large poor nations 
in Asia. 

These findings should not be astonishing in light of evidence (1) that 
IT growth most likely contributes little to the growth of overall world 
output (Quah 1997) and (2) that industrialization has spurred rapid eco- 
nomic growth in some of the world’s poorer regions (Amsden 2001). With 
regard to the global effect of IT growth, it is important to remember that 
the world as a whole is barely postagricultural, much less postindustrial; 
until the 1980s, the majority of the world’s workers were farmers (World 
Bank 1997, table 4). With regard to industrialization in poorer regions, 
Alice Amsden (2001, pp: 1-2) writes that after World War II “a handful 
of countries outside the North Atlantic—‘the rest’—rose to the ranks of 
world-class competitors in a wide range of mid-technology industries” and 
“the developing world became divided between those that were excluded 
from modern world industry and those that were redefining its terms.” 
To be sure, the worldwide spread and success of industrialization in the 
world’s poorer regions has been uneven, as Amsden notes in her obser- 
vation that the developing world has become divided. For example, sub- 
Saharan Africa’s share of world manufacturing value-added has lan- 
guished over the past two decades. The strongest growth, however, has 
occurred in Asia, the world’s most populous region. There is plenty of 
evidence to support Amsden’s claim that industrialization has been key 
to economic growth in many poor regions of the world, so regions that 
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are industrializing generally are doing better economically that those that 
are not.” . 

In short, our findings indicate that globalization likely affects between- 
nation (and thus global) income inequality, but not for the reasons gen- 
erally cited. It appears that globalization bears on between-nation income 
inequality primarily because of its role in the spread of industrialization 
in Asia, not because of its role in the spread of postindustrial technology 
in the West. 

Note, finally, that the findings here reorient the globalization and global 
inequality debate by demonstrating that much of the debate is based on 
a faulty premise. Critics of globalization often argue along the following 
lines: (1) World economic integration increased in the late 20th century. 
(2) Global income inequality increased in the late 20th century. (3) The 
rising global economic integration caused (or at least contributed signif- 
icantly to) the rise in global income inequality. Typically the debate focuses 
on the third point, over whether or not the simultaneous rise in economic 
integration and global inequality indicates a causal link from globalization 
to inequality. But that debate assumes that point two is accurate. In fact, 
global inequality did not rise simultaneously with globalization, so the 
claim that globalization boosts global inequality is problematic. 

It is possible, of course, that globalization boosted global inequality 
even if the two did not rise together, since other forces operating in the 
late 20th century may have offset globalization’s effect. To make that 
case, one needs to argue that the late-20th-century declines in between- 
nation and global inequality would have been even steeper in the absence 
of increasing world economic integration. The results here reveal the 
decisive counterfactuals to examine. Would incomes in China and South 
Asia have grown even faster—implying a steeper decline in global ine- 
quality—with fewer economic ties to the rest of the world? Would incomes 
in the West have grown more slowly (also implying a steeper decline in 
global inequality) with less world economic integration? Has globalization 
contributed to the economic stagnation of sub-Saharan Africa? In what 
ways, if any, has population growth in sub-Saharan Africa been affected 
by globalization? We have limited evidence on these questions, probably 
because we have not realized their importance. By identifying these ques- 
tions as critical for determining more precisely how globalization has 
affected global income inequality, our findings dictate an agenda for sub- 
sequent investigations of globalization and global inequality. 


D Across poor nations, the association between industrial growth and income growth 
was r = .89 over the period 1965-98 (Firebaugh, in press; the correlation is r = .98 
when countries are weighted by population size). Growth across regions points to the 
same conclusion (World Bank 2000a, table 1.4). 
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APPENDIX 


Measuring Income Inequality 


This appendix describes the four inequality indexes used in this analysis— 
the Gini, the Theil, the mean logarithmic deviation (MLD), and the 
squared coefficient of variation (CV’). Standard inequality indexes are 
functions of units’ population shares and income ratios (Firebaugh 1999). 
In the case of between-nation inequality, the units are countries, so pop- 
ulation share (denoted 5) is defined as the share of the world’s total 
population living in country'j (that is, 8. is population of j/world popu- 
lation, so 2 ,#, = 1.0, where © denotes summation). Income ratio (%) is 
defined as per capita income in country j divided by average world income 
(that is, x = EIS ;);X;, where X; is per capita income in country 71. 

Based on this notation, the four inequality measures are conveniently 
expressed as follows (Firebaugh 2003, pp. 82-83): 


Gini coefficient = > bG — Q); 
Theil index = > ?;7, log (%), 
j 
MLD = > Sieg (ie) 
CV? = > e=, (A1) 


where q; is the proportion of the world’s population in countries poorer 
than country j, Q; is the proportion of the world’s population in countries 
richer than country j, and log refers to the natural logarithm. 

Note that the four equations above reduce to a single expression: 


Inequality = >, rh (A2) 
` j 


where f is the functional form used to transform the income ratios (for 
example, the MLD uses thẹ function fi) = log(1/%) to transform the 
income ratios).* The important point here is that the degree of income 
inequality across countries is determined by population shares (Giel as 
well as by income ratios Giel, Because inequality across nations is a func- 


D Firebaugh’s common general formula is not the only way to conceptualize the re- 
lationship between various inequality indexes. For instance, Shorrocks (1980) shows 
that the Theil index, MLD, and CV’ are all members of a “generalized entropy” family 
of indexes (see also Cowell 1995, p. 60). The indexes can also be derived by starting 
with the basic principles of social welfare theory (Atkinson 1970, 1975; Sen 1997; 
Schwartz and Winship 1979). Firebaugh’s formula is useful here in clarifying that 
change in between-nation inequality could arise from changing population shares, as 
well as from changing income ratios. 
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tion of nations’ population shares, as well as their income ratios, change 
in between-nation income inequality is a function of change in population 
shares, as well as change in income ratios. That insight suggests that the 
first step in determining why between-nation inequality is declining is to 
decompose the decline to determine whether it is caused primarily by 
different rates of income growth across nations or by different rates of 
population growth across nations, as we do per equation (2) in the text. 
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The Social Ecology of Rural Violence: Land 
Scarcity, the Organization of Agricultural 
Production, and the Presence of the State’ 
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This article develops a conceptual framework to study rural violence 
by extending the insights of human ecology. Four hypotheses are 
proposed regarding the effects of land distribution, collective own- 
ership, and the organization of agricultural production on homicide 
rates. These hypotheses are tested using data from a census of all 
agricultural production. units in a sample of Mexican municipalities. 
An unequal distribution of land is associated with higher rates of 
violence. Insecure property rights and the commodification of ag- 
ricultural production are also conducive to more homicides. A fifth 
hypothesis is derived from a consideration of the state’s role in 
preventing violent conflict. In remote areas that historically have 
been far from the reach of the state, individuals are more likely to 
settle disputes violently. Topographical features are used to measure 
the accessibility of state institutions. 


Sociological research on the structural origins of criminal violence has 
focused almost exclusively on urban settings. A large number of studies 
examine the effects of aggregate or ecological factors such as poverty, 
income inequality, and residential segregation on rates of violent crime 
in samples of U.S. metropolitan areas and within neighborhoods in urban 
centers (Blau and Blau 1982; Messner 1983; Williams 1984; Messner and 
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Tardiff 1986; Bailey 1984; Land, McCall, and Cohen 1990; Peterson and 
Krivo 1993; Morenoff, Sampson, and Raudenbush 2001). By contrast, 
studies of violence in rural settings either focus on the conditions for 
collective violence or, when they analyze interpersonal violence, empha- 
size the importance of cultural factors or small group dynamics instead 
of aggregate structural features of rural communities (Muir 1993; Chagnon 
1988; Boehm 1984; Rosaldo 1980; Koch 1974). The implication is that an 
investigation into the origins of rural violence requires an entirely different 
theoretical and methodological approach. 

The lack of attention to ecological theories of crime in rural areas is 
unfortunate not only because rural areas continue to be the sites for an 
enormous amount of violence—in fact, rural homicide rates surpass those 
of urban centers in many parts of the world—but also because the ex- 
tension of these theories to different settings holds the promise of new 
insights and forces researchers to refine the causal mechanisms that are 
often formulated in universal terms. Indeed, a true test of the scope and 
explanatory power of ecological theories of crime and violence is their 
ability to explain violence in settings other than those for which they were 
originally conceived but which nevertheless share analytical similarities. 
An examination of the origins of rural violence may also lead to a con- 
sideration of new factors that may be usefully applied in urban settings. 

In this article, I examine the ecological correlates of lethal violence in 
rural Mexico. In contrast to the United States, where homicide rates in 
rural counties are considerably lower than in metropolitan areas (FBI 
2000), rural municipalities in Mexico have higher rates of homicidal vi- 
olence than urban municipalities. This relation appears to hold even when 
various standard correlates are taken into account (Villarreal 2002). The 
Federal District, located in the central part of Mexico City, has a homicide 
rate that is slightly below the national average, while predominantly rural 
states, such as Oaxaca and Guerrero in southern Mexico, have a homicide 
rate approximately twice the national average (three times that of the 
United States). However, not all rural areas of the country have such high 
rates. Indeed some rural municipalities have homicide rates that are 
among the lowest in the nation. Not only do rural municipalities have a 
higher average homicide rate, but they also have more variation in hom- 
icide rates. My purpose is to explain this variation. 

In the following sections, I develop a conceptual framework to study 
rural violence by extending the insights of human ecology. I propose four 
hypotheses regarding the effects of land distribution, collective ownership, 
and the organization of agricultural production on homicide rates. I test 
these hypotheses using aggregate data from a census of all agricultural 
production units in a sample of Mexican municipalities. A fifth hypothesis 
is derived from a theoretical consideration of the role of the state in 
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preventing violent conflict. I argue that in remote mountainous areas that 
are far from the reach of the state individuals are more likely to settle 
their disputes violently. Moreover, the relative absence of state institutions 
for mediating disputes will be conducive to cultural practices that may 
in turn promote violent conflict. The use of topographical features to 
measure the relative access to the state is one of the key contributions of 
the study. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY AND RURAL VIOLENCE: THE EFFECT OF 
LAND SCARCITY i 


One of the basic principles of human ecology as first proposed by Robert 
Park and Ernest Burgess was that, in direct analogy with the plant and 
animal world, competition among individuals determines their spatial 
distribution within urban areas (Park 1936; Park and Burgess 1925). The 
competition for resources and space that human ecologists describe as 
characteristic of urban settings has its direct counterpart in the compe- 
tition for arable land in rural areas, with the difference that in rural areas 
land is seen as a resource necessary for subsistence and not simply as a 
place of residence. The subsistence farmer or peasant depends on the land 
for his or her survival, whereas the urban dweller prefers a certain part 
of the city based on the convenience and amenities it affords. Because 
the loss of land, or loss of good quality land, has a direct impact on the 
livelihood of the peasant and may indeed be life-threatening, conflict over 
land may be expected to turn more violent. 

Two conditions further aggravate land conflicts in the countryside. 
First, there are more restrictions on the redistribution of population com- 
pared to movement between neighborhoods in urban areas. The greater 
dependence on kinship and friendship networks and cultural attachment 
to a village or to a particular ethnic and linguistic group make migration 
to neighboring areas more difficult and costly (unless network ties there 
have already been established). Second, cities are expanding or expandable 
systems. They grow by incorporating new land, and often entire towns, 
into larger metropolitan areas. Such expansion, and the possibility of 
increasing population density, may prevent the escalation of conflict over 
space. By contrast, in rural settings, the expansion of arable land is se- 
verely limited once forest lands are depleted. There are also limitations 
to increasing population density since capital investments are usually 
needed to increase crop yields or develop processing industries. Conflict 
over land therefore more often takes the form of a zero-sum game (Foster 
1965; Black-Michaud 1975, pp. 172-78). 

The scarcity of land may lead to greater rates of violence in a com- 
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munity, not only as a result of direct confrontation between individuals 
competing for a limited resource that is needed for survival, but also 
indirectly through a weakening of social bonds between residents. A sit- 
uation where there is insufficient arable land for everyone and where 
individuals are living in desperate conditions will breed mistrust among 
residents and prevent cooperation. As social control theorists have argued 
in the context of urban areas, the loss of cohesion among residents may 
impair a community’s ability to prevent crime (Bursik and Grasmick 1993; 
Sampson and Groves 1989; Kornhauser 1978; Janowitz 1975; Shaw and 
McKay 1942). With these two causal factors in mind, I propose a first 
hypothesis with regards to the impact of agrarian structures on rural 
violence. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—When agricultural land is scarce relative to the number 
of individuals, there will be more conflict and therefore more homicides. 

A second hypothesis regarding the effect of land distribution on the 
level of violence in rural communities may be derived from strain or 
anomie theories of crime. According to anomie theorists, crime and vio- 
lence may result not only from an absolute lack of resources, but also 
from a sense of relative deprivation, or from the inability of individuals 
to obtain the resources that are generally available to a particular reference 
group (Merton 1938; Patterson 1991; Passas and Agnew 1997). Following 
this line of reasoning, researchers have examined the effect of income 
inequality on homicide rates in U.S. urban areas and specifically have 
compared it to the effect of poverty or absolute deprivation (Blau and 
Blau 1982; Messner 1982, 1983; Williams 1984; Bailey 1984). Since many 
rural residents derive their income from the land, we may suspect that 
an unequal distribution of land, and not just its overall scarcity, may lead 
to increased violence in a similar way as income inequality is thought to 
affect crime in urban areas. 

Relative deprivation is not a mechanical consequence of a discrepancy 
in wealth or land, but is rather a subjective reaction to the level of ine- 
quality, and, as such, it depends on the cultural framework within which 
individuals operate (Stack 1984; Gurr 1970; Runciman 1966). Stack (1984) 
argues that the effect of inequality on crime depends on the presence of 
an egalitarian national culture that holds that inequality is illegitimate. 
He tests this proposition by using measures of the presence of an egali- 
tarian ideology such as a strong organized labor movement and the ex- 
istence of socialist political parties. Because of the long-standing presence’ 
of an egalitarian ethos with respect to land ownership in rural Mexico, 
the country is a particularly promising site to test the criminogenic effects 
of inequality. This egalitarian ethos is embodied, for instance, in the Mex- 
ican Constitution of 1917. Article 27 of the constitution is often considered 
to be one of the most important legacies of the Mexican revolution, and 
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especially the agrarian elements within it. Among other things, this article 
allowed the state to expropriate private property “to ensure a more eq- 
uitable distribution of wealth” (quoted in Avalos 1992, p. 6). A second 
hypothesis with regards to land distribution derived from relative dep- 
rivation theory may therefore be stated as follows. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—An unequal distribution of land will lead to more 
violent conflict. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP OF LAND: EJIDOS AND COMMUNAL 
LANDS 


Conflict over land may result not only from scarcity, but also when prop- 
erty rights over plots are not clear, are not well enforced, or are contingent. 
Mexican law supports two different types of collective land tenure in 
addition to private and public ownership. Written during the Mexican 
Revolution, the Agrarian Law of 1915 and Article 27 of the 1917 con- 
stitution captured the demands of a large segment of the peasantry for 
the restitution of lands taken from them during the course of the 19th 
century. The Agrarian Law of 1915 made explicit the rights of villages 
or agrarian communities over communal lands first recognized by colonial 
authorities and later rescinded by Liberal reformers in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Article 27 of the constitution made provisions for the breakup of 
large landholdings and the creation of agrarian collectives known as eji- 
dos. In the decades following the revolution, large tracts of land were 
distributed in the form of ejidos. By 1999, there were a total of 27,285 
ejidos nationwide, employing 3.1 million members and their dependents. 
There were also 2,197 agrarian communities employing over half a million 
members. Approximately 51.4% of the country’s rural land is either ejidal 
or communal, while 37.6% is private, and the remaining portion is made 
up of public lands and agricultural colonies (Robles 1999; Cornelius and 
Myhre 1998). 

Ejidos and agrarian communities may exercise a large amount of dis- 
cretion in the apportionment of land among their members. Communal 
lands within agrarian communities are distributed according to village 
traditions, usually based on individual family needs. And while every 
ejidatario or ejidataria (ejido member) has a right to a portion of land, 
which can be bequeathed to family members, he or she cannot sell or 
mortgage it.’ Decisions concerning the distribution of land among ejido 


? In addition to ending the government’s constitutional obligation to distribute land, 
the reform of the Agrarian Law in 1992 also allowed ejidatarios to obtain individual 
titles for their lands and to privatize or disband the ejido if so agreed by the ejido 
assembly (see Cornelius and Myhre 1998, pp. 1-4). During the period considered in 
this study (1990-91), this law was not yet in effect. 
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members, as well as other matters, are made by ejido assemblies headed 
by elected officials. In addition to the land that is allotted to individual 
ejidatarios and ejidatarias, a portion of the ejido’s land may be worked 
by the collectivity, and all members may benefit from it. 

Because apportionment of land within ejidos and agrarian communities 
is often carried out by an internal political process, it frequently leads to 
disputes. Conflicts within ejidos and agrarian communities arise with 
regards to the limits of individual plots (since there are no titles specifying 
the precise boundaries), the inheritance of ejidal lands, and the use of 
lands belonging to the entire community, among other issues. Disputes 
between entire ejidos and agrarian communities and their neighbors over 
lands are also common and often turn violent (see the appendix, below, 
for a breakdown of disputes among members of ejidos and agrarian com- 
munities based on data from the Agrarian Prosecutor’s Office, a govern- 
ment agency in charge of resolving conflicts in rural areas). 

Case studies of ejidos and agrarian communities repeatedly find inse- 
cure property rights to be a source of conflict and violence. In their sys- 
tematic review of available ethnographic studies of rural Mexico, DeWalt 
and Rees (1994) find that “the historic ambiguity in determining exact 
boundaries are the source of most conflicts between communities” (p. 23). 
Boundaries between village lands are often marked using large stones, 
maguey plants, or trees. “With various transfers over the years lands 
between communities are often claimed by each, and may in fact have 
been historically used by both. If this land becomes valuable, as is the 
case with good agricultural land or land with forest resources, the conflicts 
can result in violence and even death” (p. 24). The authors find that 
boundary conflicts are especially common in the South Pacific region of 
the country, which includes the states of Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Chiapas. 
In this region, conflicts between ejidos are reported in 30% of the com- 
munities studied. Dennis (1987) provides a rich description of how a dis- 
pute between two agrarian communities is Oaxaca over communal lands 
led to violent confrontations spanning several generations. Similarly, 
Greenberg (1981) traces the origin of blood feuds between Chatino villages 
in southern Oaxaca to disputes over lands used for coffee production. 
However, violent conflicts between agrarian communities are by no means 
unique to the South Pacific region. In his classic study of the village of 
Tepoztlán in central Mexico, Oscar Lewis ([1951] 1963, pp. 221-52) also 
documents violent confrontations with a neighboring village over forest 
lands. 

The tendency for insecure property rights to cause violent conflicts 
within and between ejidos and agrarian communities may be stated in 
the form of a third hypothesis. 

HvypoTHeEsis 3.—When property rights are not well enforced or are 
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contingent, there will be more conflict over lands. For this reason, ejido 
and communal units will experience more violence. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE 
MEXICAN COUNTRYSIDE 


An influential theoretical tradition whose origins may be traced to the 
Chicago School of sociology argues that greater social cohesion among 
community members leads to lower rates of violent crime. More cohesive 
communities are expected to have lower crime rates because they are 
better able to enforce social norms and exercise guardianship over prop- 
erty and persons (Shaw et al. 1929; Shaw and McKay 1942; Janowitz 
1975; Kornhauser 1978; Sampson and Groves 1989; Bursik and Grasmick 
1993). Advocates of this view, known as social disorganization theory, 
developed their arguments based on the experience of urban areas, yet 
their insights may also extend to rural settings. However, because residents 
of rural towns and villages are not only neighbors, but are also intricately 
tied to each other for the purposes of agricultural production, the degree 
of social cohesion in such communities will depend to a large extent on 
the relations of production and exchange associated with the prevailing 
agricultural system. In particular, I hypothesize that agricultural systems 
that require a greater degree of dependence among residents in the pro- 
duction process, such as those involving small-scale production for sub- 
sistence, will be associated with greater social cohesion and, therefore, 
with less crime. Conversely, agricultural systems that require less coop- 
eration and those that involve more commodified relations of production 
and exchange will be associated with less cohesion and, therefore, with 
more crime. 

The concept of social capital is often used to refer to the collective gains 
associated with increased cohesion among community members and spe- 
cifically to its effect on lowering crime rates (Coleman 1990, pp. 300-321; 
see also Sampson, Morenoff, and Earls 1999). As James Coleman points 
out, the exchange of favors not only may benefit individuals involved but 
also may create a web of obligations that constitutes a public good. All 
else being equal (e.g., income), communities in which peasants depend on 
the aid of others for their livelihood will have more social control than 
communities of isolated producers or agricultural workers for hire. The 
latter will depend more on their relation with their employer for their 
livelihood than on other community members. The introduction of wage 
labor into large agricultural enterprises will weaken traditions of reci- 
procity and individuals’ dependence on others for subsistence, and there- 
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fore they may also weaken the power that communities exercise over 
individual behavior. This hypothesis may be stated as follows. 

HyporuEsis 4a.—Agricultural production systems that involve more 
commodified relations of production and exchange will be associated with 
a breakdown of community social cohesion and therefore with more 
violence. 

Participation in agricultural markets will also lead to greater conflict 
over property and control over trade. This is particularly evident in ag- 
ricultural areas dedicated to the production of cash crops. In his study of 
violence among the Chatino in the southern Mexican state of Oaxaca, 
James Greenberg (1989) finds that the introduction of coffee production 
disrupted the organization of communities and led to violent conflicts 
over land. Although the lands were technically still communal, the in- 
vestment in coffee plants turned individual parcels into de facto private 
property. As the traditional system of land distribution based on usufruct 
rights and inheritance was replaced by private ownership, land became 
concentrated in fewer hands, and violent conflicts errupted: 


As privatization engendered conflicts between claims to land based on “sale” 
and those based on traditional rights of inheritance or usufruct, the fuel of 
envy and witchcraft accusations was added to the fires that produced hom- 
icides. As privatization proceeded apace, many villagers were reduced to 
landless rural proletarians. Witchcraft accusations soon gave way to killings 
and vendettas, until blood feuds tore the Indian communities apart. (Green- 
berg 1989, p. 194) i 


Similarly, in his study of the Huasteca region in northeastern Mexico, 
Frans Schryer (1990) documents how the introduction of modern cattle 
production fostered class distinctions and conflict between subsistence 
farmers and the new cattle-raising elite. This relation between the com- 
modification of agricultural and livestock production and conflict over 
land may be stated as an extension of the previous hypothesis. 

HyroTHESIS 4b.—The introduction of cash crops will lead to greater 
conflict over resources and control over trade, and consequently to more 
violence. 


REGIONAL TOPOGRAPHY AND THE PRESENCE OF THE STATE 


A long-standing tradition in social thought dating back to Thomas Hobbes 
argues that modern states are conducive to a reduction in interpersonal 
violence. In his classic statement in the Leviathan, Hobbes argued that 
without a sovereign state that could keep men in awe, society would be 
reduced to a constant state of war of all against all. Life under such 
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conditions, according to his oft-quoted passage, would be “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short” (Hobbes [1651] 1962, p. 100). Although research- 
ers have identified examples of peaceful stateless societies, case studies 
and cross-national comparisons generally support the proposition that the 
presence of the state reduces interpersonal violence (see Cooney [1997; 
1998, pp. 45-66] for a review of the anthropological evidence).° 

One important way that a well-functioning state helps reduce violence 
is by providing an alternative, peaceful mechanism for resolving disputes 
(Black 1983; Cooney 1997; Gould 1999, p. 375). Lacking this state mech- 
anism, individuals are often ‘forced to take matters into their own hands, 
using violence as a form of self-help (Middleton and Tait 1958; Bohannan 
1977; Black 1983; Boehm 1984, pp. 65-89). Moreover, in order to protect 
their property and guarantee their safety, individuals in societies without 
effective state law enforcement institutions may choose to band together, 
forming systems of mutual defense based on kinship and tribal member- 
ship. While such collective arrangements can serve to regulate or inhibit 
violence, they frequently lead to its perpetuation through blood feuds or 
vendettas (Gould 2000). The condition of statelessness is not unique to 
rural areas or premodern societies. There are marginalized groups within 
societies with modern states that are far from the reach of state authorities 
and situations where the state cannot be appealed to in order to resolve 
disputes, such as in illegal markets. It is precisely in these settings where 
violent conflict is frequent in modern societies (Black 1983; Cooney 1997; 
Shakur 1993; Canada 1995). 

One explanation for the variation in homicide rates across Mexican 
rural areas is precisely their differential access to the state. In remote rural 
areas where individuals have little recourse to the courts to settle their 
disputes, and where residents cannot rely on the police for protection, 
disputes are more likely to be settled by the use of force. Physical obstacles 
such as mountains and rivers often constitute natural barriers to state 
institutions for residents of rural villages. In her study of legal practices 
among indigenous groups in the southern Mexican state of Oaxaca, Laura 
Nader describes the difficulty of gaining access to district courts in remote 
mountainous areas: 


7 The strengthening and centralization of a national state may of course increase the 
overall rate of violence by waging war against other states or by persecuting its own 
citizens. Thus, Cooney (1997) has described the relation between state power and lethal 
violence as U-shaped. However, state-sponsored killings constitute a relatively small 
fraction of the violent deaths in Mexican rural areas. In effect, I am dealing with the 
downward part of the U-shaped curve. The reduction in interpersonal violence at- 
tributed to the state in previously stateless societies must also be distinguished from 
the other effects of colonialism through which many of these societies first come into 
contact with state authorities (Cooney 1998, pp. 54-59). 
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The district court is located in San Idelfonso de Villa Alta, a mestizo village 
between six and eight hours’ walking distance from Talea. In traveling to 
Villa Alta, one has to cross a mountain called Matahombres (killer of men). 
The name is apt, and I realized how motivated one would have to be to 
take a case to the district court after I had traveled the route myself. It is 
approximately an hour’s downhill walk from Talea to the little hamlet of 
Santa Gertrudis, which is all that is left of a once active mining community. 
Then one has a steep climb up the mountain, followed by a descent to the 
only water between Santa Gertrudis and Villa Alta. From the river it is 
upward again for about an hour and a half to reach the small town of Villa 
Alta. In the 1960’s the population of Villa Alta was 600 people. Twenty 
years later its size remains the same, and it is still necessary to walk the 
long mountain road to the district seat. (Nader 1990, p. 162) 


Such a long trek constitutes a clear disincentive to using the state as a 
mediator in disputes, and perhaps not surprisingly, individuals in the 
communities studied by Nader preferred to resolve their conflicts through 
other means. In the analysis below, I systematically test a fifth hypothesis 
based on this insight regarding the natural barriers to state institutions. 

HYypoTHEsIs 5.—Remote mountainous areas will have higher rates of 
violence due to the absence of state institutions. 

The degree of remoteness of Mexican rural areas, and therefore the 
relative accessibility of state institutions, is measured using the variation 
in altitude. As the passage from Nader’s (1990) book suggests, mountains 
constitute natural barriers against state penetration. The variation in al- 
titude accurately captures the mountainous nature of the terrain. Figure 
1 shows the homicide rate in Mexican municipalities, and figure 2 shows 
the population-weighted standard deviation in elevation of all cities and 
towns located within them.* The standard deviation in elevation clearly 
delineates the two mountain ranges that extend from north to south on 
the eastern and western part of the country—known as the Sierra Madre 
Oriental and the Sierra Madre Occidental, respectively—as well as the 
central volcanic region. Between these two mountain systems in the north 
is the central plateau (Hanratty 1997; West and Augelli 1989, chap. 2). 
More important, a visual comparison of the two maps reveals a remark- 
able coincidence between the mountainous areas and those with high 
homicide rates. 

In the regression analysis below, I test the association between the 


* The population estimates used to construct the indicator of variation in altitude are 
from the 1995 Population Count (Conteo de Población y Vivienda), a shorter version 
of the census conducted halfway between the decennial censuses, because data from 
the Population Count are disaggregated for more towns (104,142) than the 1990 census 
used to construct other municipal variables. However, the results presented below hold 
even when the standard deviation of the altitude is not weighed by the population in 
each town. 
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Social Ecology of Rural Violence 


variation in elevation and the homicide rate, along with predictors that 
control for other differences among rural areas, including land scarcity 
and the organization of agricultural production. Testing the effect of the 
state presence in this way is preferable to approaches taken by researchers 
in the past. Until now, evidence for the reduction in violence due to the 
presence of the state has been based on: (1) meta-analyses of anthropo- 
logical studies of violence in stateless and state societies (Koch and Sod- 
ergren 1976; Rosenfeld and Messner 1991); (2) comparisons of the inci- 
dence of violence in particular countries before and after the consolidation 
of a state (see Cooney [1997] for a review); (3) studies of “stateless locations” 
within industrial societies such as the United States, including illegal 
markets and disadvantaged communities where individuals have little or 
no access to legal institutions (Black 1983). As Cooney (1998, pp. 50-54) 
observes, cross-cultural studies of the effect of the state on the prevalence 
of violent conflict are problematic because the anthropological evidence 
is often incomplete and it is difficult to control for other differences across 
societies that might also affect the rate of violence. Similar problems 
plague case studies of violence in particular societies before and after the 
advent of the state, as well as studies of illegal markets. By contrast, in 
the analysis below, I am able to control for a large set of structural dif- 
ferences across rural areas of Mexico. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The hypotheses described above are tested using a sample of rural mu- 
nicipalities in Mexico. Municipalities are the smallest administrative units 
for which homicide statistics are available nationwide. They are roughly 
equivalent to counties in the United States. The number of homicides are 
obtained from vital statistics compiled by the Mexican government in 
accordance with the World Health Organization guidelines, which identify 
“homicide and injury purposely inflicted by other persons” as a cause of 
death (INEGI 1992; WHO 1977, 1992). In order to smooth out yearly 
fluctuations, the total number of homicides over a three-year period (1990- 
92) is used, and the population at risk is assumed to be three times the 
municipal population.’ Population estimates and all socioeconomic var- 
iables used as controls are drawn from the 1990 population census, so as 


$ The aggregation of crimes over a three-year period is customary in order to smooth 
out yearly fluctuations (Messner 1983; Sampson 1987; Morenoff et al. 2001). Since both 
the homicide counts and the exposure group are aggregated for the three-year period, 
the coefficients in the regressions below may be interpreted as the effects of each 
variable per person-year. 
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to coincide as closely as possible to the year for which the agricultural 
variables are available. 

The sample of rural municipalities is constructed by selecting all mu- 
nicipalities in which more than 75% of the population lives in towns of 
less than 2,500 residents. The criterion for inclusion in the sample is based 
on the size of towns, because the Mexican census provides no guidelines 
for defining a rural municipality based on its total population.® A total 
of 697 municipalities (37% of all municipalities in the country) satisfy this 
criterion and are therefore included in the sample (minus some eliminated 
due to missing values).’ 

The variables for land scarcity, collective ownership, and the organi- 
zation of agricultural production are all drawn from the 1991 Agricultural 
and Livestock Census (INEGI 1993). This census collects information on 
all agricultural and livestock production units in the country, including 
the size of plots, the type of ownership, the form of agricultural production, 
the amount and type of agricultural product harvested, and the number 
of individuals employed. I measure the scarcity of land for the sample of 
rural municipalities (hypothesis 1) in three different ways: the percentage 
of rural production units of five hectares of land or less, the log of the 
average plot size, and the log of persons per hectare of agricultural land. 
The percentage of rural production units of five hectares of land or less 
is meant to capture the proportion of residents who suffer an absolute 
scarcity of land in a similar way as the percentage of families below a 
poverty line is often used as a measure of absolute resource deprivation. 
The log of the average plot size (analogous to the logged mean income) 
is a measure of the central tendency and tells us whether residents of the 
municipality on average experience a scarcity of land. Finally, the log of 
persons per hectare of agricultural land should capture the scarcity of 
land in that it is a measure of the amount of people living from agricultural 
plots of the same size. Because the extent to which small plots of land 
satisfy the needs of residents will depend on the quality of the land, I 
introduce the log of maize yields (expressed as tons per hectare) along 
with each indicator of land scarcity in the regression models. Based on 
the review of ethnographic studies by DeWalt and Rees (1994, p. 24) 
quoted above, more valuable lands are expected to result in more violence 
by raising the stakes of disputes over ownership. 

The degree of land inequality (hypothesis 2) is measured by adapting 


é Although the exact cutoff points may seem somewhat arbitrary, the results presented 
hold for a considerable range of criteria, including limiting the sample to municipalities 
with 75% and 100% of residents living in towns of less than 5,000 residents. 

7 Municipalities belonging to the state of Oaxaca were grouped into 30 districts com- 
monly used for statistical purposes INEGI 2002). 
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an indicator commonly used for income inequality known as Theil’s index 
(Theil 1967). As noted by Allison (1978), Theil’s index of inequality is 
scale invariant and satisfies the principle of transfers whereby inequality 
increases when income (or in this case land) is transferred from a poorer 
person to a wealthier one. An additional advantage of Theil’s index com- 
pared to other measures of inequality such as the Gini coefficient is its 
greater sensitivity to transfers among low income earners (small land- 
owners) (Allison 1978, p. 869). The index is computed using grouped data, 
with the unusual advantage that the exact mean of each category of plot 
size is known (since both the total surface area and the number of units 
in each of the eight plot size categories are known). The index of land 
inequality is given by: 


G 
T= 2y (u;)z; ln (z;), 
tot i=l 
where z; = (S;/u;)(S,.:/t%,.) is the ratio of the average plot size for agri- 
cultural units in plot size category z (their entire surface area s; over the 
number of units a) to the average plot size of all agricultural units in the 
municipality (total surface area s,,, over the total number of units ~,,,), 
and G is the number of plot size categories.® 

In order to test the third hypothesis regarding the effect of contingent 
or not well-enforced property rights (hypothesis 3), I enter the percentage 
of the rural surface area in each municipality constituted by ejidos and 
communal units according to the Agricultural and Livestock Census into 
the regression models. In accordance with the third hypothesis, those 
municipalities with a larger percentage of communal and ejido lands are 
expected to have higher homicide rates. An inspection of these two var- 
iables reveals that the highest concentrations of collectively held lands 
are found precisely in those regions with highest homicide rates. 

I measure the impact of the relations of agricultural production (hy- 
pothesis 4) using two different indicators. First, I enter the percentage of 
subsistence agricultural units, defined as those producing only for internal 
consumption within the household and not for sale in the market. Na- 
tionally, close to half of all agricultural units produce only for internal 
consumption. Because subsistence farmers will depend to a greater extent 
on the aid of nearby residents for harvesting and other activities, com- 
munities characterized by subsistence farming may be expected to exert 
more control over individual: behavior and should therefore have less 
interpersonal violence. However, agricultural units that produce only for 


® The eight plot size categories are less than 2 hectares; 2-5 hectares; 5—20 hectares; 
20-50 hectares; 50-100 hectares; 100-1,000 hectares; 1,000-2,500 hectares; and more 
than 2,500 hectares of land. 
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internal consumption include those that cannot satisfy the needs of their 
members by cultivating their own land, and whose members must there- 
fore seek supplementary income through outside employment. Households 
engaged in agricultural production for internal consumption may para- 
doxically be more involved in labor markets and depend less on help from 
others. The percentage of agricultural units that produce for internal 
consumption may therefore not be an adequate measure of the extent to 
which residents depend on one another for the purposes of production. 
The second measure I use to test the impact of the relations of production 
is the percentage of agricultural units with individual (as opposed to 
group) organization of production. Agricultural units with individual or- 
ganization are those where a single individual is responsible for all de- 
cisions regarding its use and administration INEGI 1993). Finally, I test 
the effect of cash crop production on homicidal violence using the per- 
centage of units dedicated to harvesting coffee and raising cattle. 


CONTROL VARIABLES 


Six control variables are introduced in the regression models based on 
prior research on homicide in Mexico (Villarreal 2002), as well as a review 
of existing work on the structural correlates of homicide in the United 
States (Land et al. 1990; Parker, McCall, and Land 1999), First, I introduce 
the log of the population density as a measure of the degree of public 
social interaction. All else being equal, a greater number of residents per 
surface area may be expected to raise the number of homicides by in- 
creasing the opportunities for conflict and providing a greater sense of 
anonymity and less willingness to enforce social norms (Sampson 1983, 
1985). The percentage of the population constituted by young males ages 
15-29 is included as a measure of the age structure of the population. 
Since young men tend to account for a disproportionate number of hom- 
icide offenders and victims (Hirschi and Gottfredson 1983), municipalities 
in which young men constitute a larger proportion of the population are 
expected to have higher overall homicide rates. The ethnic composition 
of a municipality is accounted for by using the percentage of residents 
five years of age or older who speak an indigenous language. Because of 
the economic disadvantage of indigenous groups in Mexico and their 
relative isolation, they may be expected to exhibit concentration effects 
similar to those described for African-American communities in U.S. inner 
cities and consequently may produce higher rates of violence (Sampson 
and Wilson 1995; Massey 1995; Wilson 1987). However, many indigenous 
communities maintain strong social and political institutions that may 
serve to enforce norms and preserve order, and they may therefore exhibit 
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lower homicide rates. The illiteracy rate is used as an indicator of resource 
deprivation. As I have argued elsewhere, the percentage of illiterate adults 
is a better measure of poverty than one based on income because non- 
monetary forms of wealth generation, including production for subsis- 
tence, are particularly important in rural settings. Economic distress is 
generally thought to weaken social ties among community residents and 
decrease social control. In fact, the illiteracy rate was found to be one of 
the strongest predictors of higher homicide rates in a national study of 
all municipalities (Villarreal 2002). The percentage of female-headed 
households was also found to be an important predictor of homicide rates 
in previous work and is therefore included in the regressions below. A 
high prevalence of single-parent households and marital dissolution may 
increase rates of violent crime by reducing the level of supervision and 
guardianship of activities in the community (Sampson 1987; Sampson and 
Groves 1989). A dummy variable is also introduced in the regression 
models to control for the municipalities located in the state of Mexico. 
Although some of these municipalities are technically rural, they are lo- 
cated in the Valley of Mexico.in close proximity to Mexico City and tend 
to have higher homicide rates compared to the rest of the country, even 
when accounting for basic structural factors. 

Finally, as described above, a measure of the local topography is used 
to test the effect of access to state institutions on the rate of homicidal 
violence. However, remote rural areas are not only farther from the reach 
of state institutions, they are also farther from medical services. Since 
quick access to medical facilities may enhance the survival rate of victims 
of physical attacks, they can: decrease the homicide rate for reasons that 
have nothing to do with the existing level of violent conflict. Put another 
way, proximity to hospitals may make the difference between what may 
otherwise be legally categorized as assault or intended homicide and an 
actual homicide. I therefore introduce the number of medical doctors in 
the municipality per 10,000 residents according to the 1990 census as a 
predictor of homicide rates in all the regression models. 


METHODS 


The distribution of homicide rates in Mexican municipalities is heavily 
skewed toward lower values. It has the shape of a rapidly decaying 
function where most municipalities have low homicide rates. Homi- 
cides are, after all, relatively rare events. Under these conditions, or- 
dinary least squares regressions lead to unreliable estimations (King 
1988). The number of homicides in each municipality more closely 
resembles a positive count variable of the sort commonly encountered 
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in epidemiological studies. I therefore use negative binomial regres- 
sions to test the hypotheses described above (Beck and Tolnay 1995; 
Long 1997; Cameron and Trivedi 1998). Negative binomial regressions 
are similar to the more commonly known Poisson regressions in that 
the underlying distribution of the dependent variable is assumed to 
be close to a Poisson distribution, and maximum likelihood estimation 
is used. However, whereas Poisson regressions assume that the vari- 
ance of the dependent variable is equal to its mean, negative binomial 
regressions allow for greater dispersion.’ 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the results of the negative binomial regression models of 
homicide on the three separate measures of land scarcity in Mexican rural 
municipalities (hypothesis 1), The results of each of the three models 
contradict my original hypothesis: a smaller average plot size, a greater 
number of persons per hectare of land, and a higher percentage of ag- 
ricultural units with a small plot size are all associated with lower rates 
of homicide (although the significance level for the coefficient of one of 
these indicators is quite low). One way of interpreting these findings is 
that municipalities with smaller plots are less dedicated to agricultural 
production and therefore less likely to exhibit conflicts over land. Second, 
it may be the case that complete landlessness and not the size of individual 
plots is associated with more conflict and violence. Those municipalities 
with larger landholdings may have a greater number of unemployed and 
displaced peasants struggling for land. Another possible explanation for 
the negative association between land scarcity and homicide is that the 
various indicators of land scarcity are so closely related to the overall 
population density that it is impossible to distinguish the effects of these 
two predictors in the regression models. A larger number of persons per 
hectare of agricultural land almost necessarily implies a large number of 
residents per total surface area of the municipality.” 


° Negative binomial regressions assume that the dependent variable follows an over- 
dispersed Poisson distribution with mean y;. The mean is an exponential function of 
the predictors, an offset term and a variable «;: 


Mi = exp (x8 + offset, + a 


where e” follows a gamma distribution with parameters 1/a; and Lo, The extent of 
overdispersion is captured by the parameter a; (see Stata Corp 2001). 

10 A separate model was tested in which a composite index of land scarcity/population 
density was used as a single predictor. The composite index was constructed using 
factor analysis with all three measures of land scarcity and the population density. 
The results of that model are consistent with those shown in table 1, in that a greater 
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, TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS FROM THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION MODELS OF HOMICIDE ON 
LAND SCARCITY AND INEQUALITY (Hypotheses 1 and 2) 


Variables R Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Plot size and crop yields: i 
% units < 5 hectares `... —.007** 
` (.002) 
Log average plot size ................ 124* 
(.057) 
Log persons per hectare ............. —.078 
(.054) 
Theil’s land inequality .............. .189** 093 .103 
(.059) (.055) (.055) 
Log maize yields ..................... .251** 24127 .252** 
(.080) (.081) (.080) 
Demographic variables: 
Log population density .............. —.241** —.216** —.244** 
(.045) (.057) (.057) 
% young males A —.004 —.011 —.011 
(.038) (.038) (.038) 
% indigenous ........esenoseneenene by —.010** —.011** —.011** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) 
Resource deprivation: 
Tiliteracy rate ......... 2.0... eee eee Së .045** .043** .043** 
(.004) (.004) (.004) 
Family structure: 
% female-headed households ....... .051** .048** 047% 
(.013) (.013) (.013) 
Access to medical attention: i 
Medical doctors per 10,000 ......i.. —.030* —.030* —.029* 
(.013) (.013) (.013) 
Geographical region: 
Valley of Mexico .................. Se 1.413** 1.351** 1.339** 
(.196) Ligen (195) 
Constant 2s.es0.cccedsteiareatvsbenewtse st —9.350** —9,.825** —9.526** 
(.640) (.707) (.685) 
Overdispersion parameter alpha ...... .799**¥ .806** .809** 
(.061) (.062) (.062) 
686 686 686 
212.37 205.95 203.31 
—1,751.78 —1,754.99 —1,756.31 





NoTE.—SEs in parentheses. 
* P<.05. 
** P<.01, two-tailed tests. 
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By contrast, a greater inequality in the distribution of land (hypothesis 
2) is associated with higher rates of homicidal violence. The effect is indeed 
quite strong. An increase of one standard deviation in Theil’s index cor- 
responds to a 20.1% increase in the homicide rate, according to the results 
of the most complete model below. In other words, it appears that relative 
scarcity of land, and not absolute scarcity, is conducive to greater conflict 
and more homicidal violence. This finding supports strain theory as it 
relates to the distribution of land in rural areas, and it parallels the results 
of studies showing a positive effect of income inequality on homicide in 
U.S. metropolitan areas." Finally, we also note that better-quality land, 
measured in terms of maize yields, is associated with higher homicide 
rates, although the magnitude of the coefficient is small.” 

The results presented in table 2 corroborate the third hypothesis re- 
garding the effects of property rights on rural homicide rates. Those mu- 
nicipalities with a large percentage of ejido and especially communal lands 
have much higher homicide rates when all other relevant variables are 
controlled, including land scarcity and the quality of land. All else re- 
maining equal, increases in the percentage of surface area constituted by 
ejido and communal lands of one standard deviation are associated with 
increases of 20.1% and 34.5% in the homicide rate, respectively. These 
findings strongly support the notion that ill-enforced or contingent prop- 


scarcity of land/population density is associated with more homicides per population. 
The large factor loadings also suggest that the measures of land scarcity and population 
density are closely related. 


1! The result is also consistent with an alternative explanation based on the relative 
status of disputants in a specific conflict and that of legal officials. Cooney (1998) 
suggests that a large difference in status between disputants and legal authorities leads 
to a distrust of the latter by the former and an unwillingness to settle their disputes 
through legal channels. Since inequality increases the status difference between rural 
disputants and authorities, it may lead to an increase in violence. In general, the results 
of the statistical analysis based on aggregate measures are compatible with other 
incident-level explanations. 


12? Mortality statistics, from which the homicide counts used as a dependent variable 
are drawn, constitute the most accurate source of information on homicidal violence 
since they are based on death certificates and are not affected by the efficacy of local 
law enforcement institutions. Nevertheless, in order to verify that the findings presented 
here are not the result of biases in the way that mortality statistics are compiled and 
reported, I tested the same models using an alternative source for the dependent 
variable. I obtained homicide counts from the number of individuals charged with a 
homicide offense in federal and state courts in each municipality. The results of the 
regressions using the number of alleged homicide offenders were largely consistent 
with those reported in this article. Only the coefficients for the percentage of agricultural 
units with individual organization and the percentage of units dedicated to cattle 
production failed to reach statistical significance at the .05 level. 
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erty rights over land are conducive to greater conflicts and higher rates 
of violence.” 

The results of the second and third models in table 2 provide contra- 
dictory evidence regarding the hypothesis that rural municipalities char- 
acterized by more isolated and commodified forms of agricultural pro- 
duction have higher homicide rates (hypothesis 4a). Municipalities with 
a larger percentage of agricultural units with individual (as opposed to 
group) organization have significantly higher homicide rates, suggesting 
that greater cooperation in the agricultural production process may lead 
to increased social cohesion and lower rates of criminal violence. On the 
other hand, a greater percentage of units producing for internal con- 
sumption within the household, instead of for sale in the market, is as- 
sociated with more homicides per population, although the magnitude of 
the coefficient is relatively small. As discussed above, the percentage of 
agricultural units producing only for internal consumption may not be 
an accurate indicator of the extent of commodification of relations of 
production since individuals in these households may find it necessary to 
supplement their income by seeking outside employment. 

The results are much more ‘conclusive with regards to the effects of 
cash crop production on rates of lethal violence. Increases of one standard 
deviation in the percentage of units dedicated to coffee and cattle pro- 
duction are associated with increases of 22.9% and 28.4% in homicide 
rates, respectively. These large effects are consistent with the proposition 
that the introduction of capitalist forms of agricultural production create 
social dislocations and weaken the web of social relations that help enforce 
norms and prevent violence in‘ rural communities. 

Table 3 shows the results of the model testing the importance of regional 
topography, used here as a measure of state presence. The results strongly 
support the fifth hypothesis. Municipalities characterized by mountainous 
terrain, as measured by the population-weighted standard deviation in 
elevation, have much higher homicide rates, even when controlling for 
all other structural factors, including land scarcity, collective ownership, 


3 The Mexican government’s recent efforts to regularize land titles for individual 
parcels within ejidos through the Program for the Certification of Ejido Land Rights 
and the Titling of Urban House Plots (PROCEDE) may provide a natural experiment 
to dissociate the effects of contingent property rights from other time-invariant factors. 
If a reduction in homicide is observed over time in those municipalities where indi- 
vidual land titles have been given out, then there will be additional evidence to support 
the proposition regarding property rights. Since the PROCEDE program was initiated 
after the time period considered in the present analysis, it should have no effect on 
the results presented. — 
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TABLE 2 
COEFFICIENTS FROM THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION MODELS OF HOMICIDE ON 
COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP, AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION AND PRODUCTION OF CASH 
Crops (Hypotheses 3 and 4) 


Variables Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Collective ownership: 
% ejido surface area .............e eee ee .006** .007** .007** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) 
% communal surface area .............. .014** .014** .014** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) 
Organization of agricultural production: 
% individual production ................ .090** 
(.034) 
% subsistence agricultural units ........ .006* 
(.002) 
% coffee production `... .006** .008** 
(.002) (.002) 
% cattle production `... .014** .012** 
(.003) (.003) 
Plot size and crop yields: 
% units < 5 hectares ..................55 —.011** —.009** —,010** 
{.002) (.002) (.002) 
Theil’s land inequality .................- SE .308** .298** 
(.063) (.063) (063) 
Log maize yields .....................0065 .265** .248** 251 ** 
(.078) (.078) (.077) 
Demographic variables: 
Log population density ................66 —.179** —.081 —.077 
(.048) (.057) (.057) 
% young males .............0cceeeeeeeeeee — .004 008 .006 
(.037) (.036) (.036) 
% indigenous ............... sc ce seen eee e ee —.013** —.011** —.012** 
(002) (002) (002) 
Resource deprivation: 
Mlliteracy rate 2.0... cece esee cece ee ee eee .043** 041** .038** 
(.004) (.004) (.004) 
Family structure: 
% female-headed households ........... 05 1** .049** .047** 
(013) (.012) (012) 
Access to medical attention: 
Medical doctors per 10,000 ............. —.021 —.017 —.014 
(.013) (.013) (.013) 
Geographical region: 
Valley of Mexico `... 1.333** 1.231** 1.155** 
Ligen (.189) (.189) 
Constants: EE —9.677** —19.751** —10.919** 


(.615) (3.412) (.660) 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 








Variables Model 1 “Model 2 Model 3 
Overdispersion parameter alpha .......... .702** .661** .666** 
(.056) (.053) (.053) 
TEE 686 685 685 
ET E ie peels 267.9 303.33 302.64 
Log likelihood `... —1,724.01 — 1,703.47 — 1,703.82 
Nore.—SEs in parentheses. 


* P<.05. 
zg P<.01, two-tailed tests. 


and the organization of agricultural production. One standard deviation 
of the variation in altitude is associated with a 29.8% increase in the 
homicide rate. Since the variation in altitude may be considered an in- 
dicator of the accessibility of state institutions for dispute resolution and 
. law enforcement, this result suggests that the lack of state penetration in 
rural areas is conducive to more violent conflict." 

The coefficients of the control variables are largely consistent with 
expectations based on prior research. A higher illiteracy rate is associated 


D Previous work on homicide in Mexico has found the extent of political competition 
in Mexican municipalities to be a significant predictor of rural homicide rates (Villarreal 
2002). The effect of political competition was tested along with the other predictors 
in separate regressions not presented. While the extent of political competition, mea- 
sured as the percentage of votes for parties other than the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI), was found to be a significant predictor, the inclusion of this variable did 
not alter any of the findings discussed. 


D Spatial autocorrelation models are often used to control for the spatial dependence 
of homicides across geographical units of analysis. The reasoning is that the boundaries 
of geographical units are permeable, in that residents of one municipality may commit 
or be victims of a homicide in nearby municipalities. Typically, a contiguity matrix is 
used to construct the spatial weights matrix (e.g., Villarreal 2002). However, because 
the sample of rural municipalities used in the analysis are not entirely contiguous (all 
nonrural municipalities are eliminated from the sample), the resulting contiguity matrix 
is too sparse to be meaningful. For this same reason, there is less risk of spatial 
autocorrelation. Nevertheless, in order to ensure that the results of the regressions 
presented here are not affected by the spatial dependence of homicide rates across 
municipalities, I used the Huber/White/sandwich estimation technique with clustering 
to compute standard errors for the coefficients in separate regressions. This technique 
has the advantage that it produces correct standard error estimates, even when cases 
included within groups or clusters are not independent, so long as they are independent 
across clusters (Stata Corp, pp. 256-60). I grouped into separate clusters all rural 
municipalities that were contiguous. The 686 municipalities formed a total of 99 clus- 
ters. The results of the full model with clustering and robust standard errors were 
almost identical to those presented in table 3. Only the significance level for the per- 
centage of agricultural units with individual organization dropped below .05 compared 
to the regression without clustering. This technique produces overly conservative es- 
timates since it allows for dependence between municipalities that are far removed 
from each other. 
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TABLE 3 
COEFFICIENTS FROM THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION 
MODEL op HOMICIDE ON VARIATION IN ALTITUDE 
(Hypothesis 5) 








Variables Model 1 
Local topography: 
SD of altitude ..............cccee eee ee eee 1.728** 
(.327) 
Collective ownership: 
% ejido surface area ..............ce eee .006** 
(.002) 
% communal surface area .............. .011** 
(.002) 
Organization of agricultural production: 
% individual production ................ .073* 
(.034) 
% coffee production `... .003 
(.002) 
% cattle production `... .012** 
(.003) 
Plot size and crop yields: 
% units < 5 hectares `... —.010** 
(.002) 
Theil’s land inequality .................. .224** 
(.063) 
Log maize yields .................00ceeeee .195** 
(.076) 
Demographic variables: 
Log population density .................. —.036 
(.058) 
% young males ..............ceceeeeeeeees 001 
(.036) 
% indigenous ................ccee cence eee —.009** 
(.002) 
Resource deprivation: 
Illiteracy rate ..............ccceeeeeeeee eee .033** 
(.004) 
Family structure: 
% female-headed households ........... 041** 
(.012) 
Access to medical attention: 
Medical doctors per 10,000 ............. —.010 
(.013) 
Geographical region: 
Valley of Mexico `... 1.190** 
(.185) 
Coristant ge geet eekude e EN does —17.948** 


(3.465) 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 


Variables Model 1 
Overdispersion parameter alpha .......... .609** 
(.051) 
GE 674 
EE 331.19 
Log likelihood `... —1,651.45 
Norte.—SEs in parentheses. 


* P<.05. 
** P<.01, two-tailed tests. 


with higher homicide rates, indicating that more disadvantaged areas 
continue to have higher rates of violence, even after the inequality in the 
distribution of land and other characteristics of the agricultural system 
are taken into account. Similarly, a higher prevalence of female-headed 
households is associated with higher homicide rates. The negative coef- 
ficient for the percentage of residents who speak an indigenous language 
suggests that the greater strength of indigenous social institutions may be 
conducive to less violence once structural factors are taken into account. 
It is surprising that neither the age structure nor the density of population 
appear to have a significant effect on the level of homicide. Municipalities 
in the Valley of Mexico have homicide rates well above the rest of the 
country, even when all other variables are controlled. Although the higher 
rates of homicide in the rural municipalities surrounding Mexico City 
may be due to a spillover of crime from the nation’s capital, a separate 
variable controlling for contiguity to urban areas failed to reach statistical 
significance in models not presented 15 Finally, the coefficient for the num- 
ber of doctors per population is only marginally significant in the re- 
gression models, suggesting that the lack of access to health care does not 
substantially affect the incidence of deaths due to homicide.” 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


I have argued that mountainous areas are prone to violent conflict due 
to the inaccessibility of state institutions for the mediation of disputes and 
crime prevention. The positive association between the variation in al- 
titude and higher homicide rates was interpreted as corroborating this 


*° The exclusion of the dummy variable for the Valley of Mexico from the models does 
not alter the main findings discussed in the article. 

"7 Despite the relatively large number of predictors in the regression models, there is 
no evidence of multicollinearity. The maximum variance inflation factor (VIF) never 
exceeds 5.0 in any of the models presented. 
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relationship. However, it is possible that the remoteness of rural areas 
leads to higher homicide rates for some other reason. In order to further 
test the causal relation suggested, I introduce four more direct measures 
of state presence in separate regression models. First, I introduce the 
number of individuals employed in security forces in the municipality per 
10,000 residents, according to the 1990 census. Although this occupational 
category includes individuals employed as private security guards and 
military personnel, it may nevertheless be considered a rough measure of 
the coercive capacity of the state. Second, I introduce separate measures 
of the total amount of spending on public administration and police by 
municipal governments per population (logged). The municipal budget 
allocation for police has the disadvantage that it only includes expenses 
for police forces administered by municipal governments. Since police 
personnel are also paid by the state and federal governments, and there 
is no information available on how state and federal police personnel are 
assigned to municipalities, municipal spending is only an approximate 
measure of local police presence. Third, some municipalities have several 
public prosecutor offices (agencias del ministerio público), while others 
have none. The lack of public prosecutor offices where citizens can file 
complaints may constitute a disincentive for residents to settle disputes 
by legal means, since they will have to travel far to file their claims. I 
therefore introduce the number of public prosecutor offices per 10,000 
residents as another indicator of state presence. Finally, because the ef- 
fectiveness of the state in pursuing offenders may be more important than 
the number of personnel or the municipal budget, I introduce the ratio 
of individuals actually charged with homicide by state and federal au- 
thorities to the number of homicides reported in mortality statistics as a 
measure of the efficacy of local law enforcement institutions. To sum- 
marize: if the causal relation between the variation in altitude and higher 
homicide rates is due to the inaccessibility of state institutions, we should 
observe a significant relation between these more direct measures and the 
homicide rate, as well as an attenuation of the effect of the topographical 
measure when the former are introduced into the regression models. 
The results of the regression models testing the association between 
these more direct measures of the presence of the state on homicidal 
violence are shown in table 4. With the exception of the efficacy of law 
enforcement, given by the ratio of individuals charged with a homicide 
to homicides committed, none of the measures of state presence in the 
municipality are significant predictors of the homicide rate. With regards 
to the significant predictor, a higher proportion of homicides resulting in 
charges against individuals is associated with lower homicide rates in a 
municipality, suggesting that a greater efficacy in local law enforcement 
may indeed deter potential offenders. However, the variation in altitude 
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TABLE 4 
COEFFICIENTS FROM THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION MODELS OF HOMICIDE ON 
MEASURES OF STATE PRESENCE 











Variables Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Topographical factors: 
SD of altitude `... 1.370** 1.774** 1.727** 1.713** 
(.298) (.377) (.327) (.334) 
State presence: 
Law enforcement efficacy ............. —.461** 
(.047) 
Log total public spending per 
population `... 039 
(.063) 
Log spending on police per popula- 
Dt, dee dee EE .006 
(.010) 
Public prosecutor’s offices per popu- 
ELE 074 
(.065) 
Employed in public security per pop- 
WAatiON ege See .000 
(.002) 
Collective ownership: 
% ejido surface area ............0.00.- .006** .007** .006** .006** 
(.001) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
% communal surface area ............ .010** .009** .011** .009** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
Organization of agricultural produc- 
tion: ; 
% individual production .............. .062 .067 .074* .082* 
(.033) (.037) (.035) (.035) 
% coffee production ............... Bäss .004* .005* .003 003 
(.002) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
% cattle production `... .009** .011** .012** .012** 
(.003) (.003) (.003) (.003) 
Plot size and crop yields: 
% units <5 hectares `... —.010** —.010** —.010** —.010** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
Theil’s land inequality ................ .246** .173** .218** .206** 
(.058) (.065) (.063) (.063) 
Log maize yields ...................0005 .163* .199* .192* .169* 
(.070) (.081) (.076) (.078) 
Demographic variables: 
Log population density ................ —.050 —.072 —.029 —.056 
(.054) (.067) (.059) (.06) 
% young males ................0cceeeeee DIS —.015 —.001 .000 


(.033) (.039) (.036) (.040) 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


Variables Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
% indigenous ...........cceeeeeeeeeeeeee —.010** —.009** —.009** —.008** 
(.002) (.002) (.002) (.002) 
Resource deprivation: 
Illiteracy rafe... .032** .033** .033** 034** 
(,004) (.005) (.004) (.005) 
Family structure: 
% female-headed households ......... .035** .035** .042** .045** 
(.011) (.013) (.012) (.013) 
Access to medical attention: 
Medical doctors per 10,000 ........... —.008 005 —.010 —.013 
(.012) (.014) (.013) (.013) 
Geographical region: 
Valley of Mexico ...............00eee eee .982** 1,158** 1.193** 1.206** 
(.168) (.195) (.185) (.187) 
Constant äer NENNEN ANEN ege en —16.345** —17.032** —18.031** —18.771** 
(3.302) (3.770) (3.474) (3.559) 
Overdispersion parameter alpha ........ 463** 525** .607** .607** 
(.043) (.050) (.05 1) (.052) 
EE 667 523 674 625 
E 418.94 283.57 332.51 315.87 
Log likelihood .........00c.cseeecceeeeeees 1,603.53 1,331.14 1,650.79 —1,586.09 
NotTeE.—SEs in parentheses. 
* P<.05. 


** P<.01, two-tailed tests. 


continued to be a significant predictor of the homicide rate even when 
these more direct measures of the state presence were included in the 
regression models. 

The failure of the more direct measures of state presence to account 
for the effect of the local topography may be due to the inadequacy of 
these measures, as discussed earlier. A more intriguing explanation for 
why the variation in altitude continues to have a significant effect after 
controlling for more immediate measures of state presence, and one that 
is partly supported by the historical record, is that the measure of re- 
moteness is capturing not the contemporaneous lack of state presence, 
but rather its absence in those regions during an earlier historical period. 
The remoteness of these regions could have made them inaccessible to 
state institutions at an earlier time and set in motion practices that are 
embedded in local culture and that remain despite a greater state presence 
today. Researchers of violence and feuding in other contexts have argued 
that stateless societies promote a culture of honor characterized by a 
greater sensitivity to insult and a willingness by individuals to use force 
in defense of their reputation (Nisbett and Cohen 1996, chap. 1). A tough 
reputation becomes especially important when there is no protection from 
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the state. Such a culture of honor may persist even after the power of the 
state is well established, and it may in fact entail a disdain for the law. 
So, for instance, Nisbett and Cohen (1996) trace the origins of contem- 
porary violence in the southern United States to the persistent effects of 
statelessness in the regions from which the first Scotch-Irish settlers of 
the South came from over two centuries ago. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One important test of the scope of a sociological theory is its ability to 
explain social phenomena beyond the specific setting for which it was 
originally formulated. In the process of extending the theory, we are forced 
to extract from it what are its core principles and refine the causal mech- 
anisms it suggests. The inability of the theory to fully explain the social 
phenomena in the new setting may also lead us to consider new explan- 
atory factors. In the preceding analysis of homicide in rural Mexico, I 
have extended theories of human ecology that were formulated with the 
context of U.S. urban areas in mind. Drawing on insights from Chicago 
School theorists, I suggested that land scarcity would result in higher rates 
of violent conflict. While the statistical results appear to contradict this 
hypothesis, there are some questions about the adequacy of the indicators 
used. The evidence presented was much more consistent with strain the- 
ory, another (related) theoretical tradition first derived based on the U.S. 
urban context. In direct analogy with results of studies of the effect of 
income inequality on crime in the United States, an unequal distribution 
of land, and not its absolute scarcity, was found to be conducive to violent 
conflict. 

Not only the relative distribution of land, but also the contingency of 
land property rights was found to be associated with higher homicide 
rates. Areas of rural Mexico with a high percentage of communal and 
ejido lands, where claims to specific plots are less secure, have much higher 
homicide rates. This finding does not necessarily indicate that the collec- 
tivization of agricultural production leads to violent conflicts. In fact, areas 
where agricultural units with group organization are more common were 
found to have fewer homicides per population. The results of the statistical 
analysis also strongly support the notion that the production of cash crops, 
such as coffee and cattle raising, is conducive to greater violence. I argued 
that the introduction of more commodified relations of production and 
exchange may lead to a breakdown of social cohesion and greater conflict 
over resources. 

Perhaps the most important finding of this study has to do with the 
influence of the state. Remote mountainous areas where the presence of 
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the state is more tenuous had higher rates of violence. I argued that the 
absence of state legal institutions will encourage individuals to take mat- 
ters into their own hands, settling disputes by violent means. Because 
mountain ranges constitute natural barriers to state penetration, I used 
the variation in altitude in a municipality as an indicator of the state 
presence. The results of the statistical analysis strongly support the notion 
that state institutions reduce violence. Testing the relation between rates 
of violence and state presence in this way constitutes an improvement 
from previous studies based on comparisons of anthropological evidence 
from different state and stateless societies. It is interesting, however, that 
when more direct measures of the state presence were introduced into the 
analysis they failed to account for the effect of mountainous regions. This 
result was interpreted as suggesting that the effect of the absence of the 
state may not be contemporaneous, but may be due to a patterning of 
behavior based on cultural practices established by the lack of state pen- 
etration at an earlier historical period. While this interpretation is con- 
sistent with the historical experience in other settings, more detailed re- 
search is clearly needed to further test the historical argument. 

The finding that a greater presence of the state may reduce violent 
conflict is an example of the benefits that may be derived from examining 
theories of violence in a new context. The sharp variation in the degree 
of state penetration in Mexican rural areas highlighted the need to take 
into account the degree to which state institutions are present. However, 
the causal mechanism proposed here is general enough to be applicable 
in urban settings. As in small rural towns in Mexico, marginalized com- 
munities within U.S. inner cities may lack access to state institutions that 
help mediate disputes in nonviolent ways and guarantee the personal 
safety and the protection of property of residents. Moreover, as in Mexican 
rural areas, it may be the case that the relative absence of effective state 
institutions may set in motion culturally inscribed practices that have 
long-term consequences. 


APPENDIX 


Causes of Disputes in Ejidos and Agrarian Communities in Mexico 


Evidence of the frequency and nature of conflicts within and between 
ejidos and agrarian communities may be obtained from data compiled 
by the Agrarian Prosecutor’s Office (Procuradurfa Agraria). Established 
in 1992 as part of the Mexican government’s reform of the agrarian laws, 
the Agrarian Prosecutor’s Office is the agency in charge of resolving dis- 
putes among members of ejidos and agrarian communities, as well as 
providing other legal assistance and aid in the titling of plots (De Janvry, 
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Gordillo, and Sadoulet 1997, D. 20). Between 1992 and 1999 the Agrarian 
Prosecutor’s Office received a total of 343,021 disputes or controversies 
(controversias), defined as “confrontations between two or more actors” 
(Robles 1999, p. 37). Table A1 provides a breakdown of the most common 
causes of disputes according to the prosecutor’s office’s own classification 
system. By far the largest number of disputes filed involved the rights of 
individual ejido or agrarian community members. Among these, the most 
common were disputes over the rights to specific plots (27.0% of all dis- 
putes), succession rights to membership in an ejido or agrarian community 
(19.1%), rights to housing or solares (9.7%), boundaries of a plot (6.6%), 
and the alienation of rights to a plot or common land (3.5%). All these 
categories of disputes are a result of ill-defined or contingent property 
rights in accordance with hypothesis 3. 

The second most common group of disputes reported by the Agrarian 
Prosecutor’s Office involves those between ejido or agrarian community 
members and members of their governing bodies (11.5% of all cases). 
Individuals typically complained that they were unjustly denied mem- 
bership in the ejido or agrarian community (4.5%) and that they were 
denied access to communal lands (1.6%) by the governing body. Although 
conflicts with authorities are less frequent than those involving individual 
property rights, they nevertheless indicate how the political process by 
which decisions within ejidos and agrarian communities are made lead 
to disputes. The abuse of power by officeholders within ejidos is also a 
recurrent theme in ethnographic studies. These powerful local officials 
often use their positions to obtain land for themselves and those close to 
them and to embezzle funds from government assistance programs (see 
DeWalt and Rees [1994, pp. 13-33] for a comprehensive review). 

Finally, the third largest category of disputes involves the rights of entire 
ejidos or agrarian communities (36,470 cases, or 10.6%). Since these dis- 
putes are filed on behalf of the entire group and not an individual, the 
baseline group or population at risk is much smaller (slightly less than 
30,000 ejidos and agrarian communities), making these disputes more 
common than would otherwise appear from the total percentages reported 
in table Al. The most common disputes in this category are also due to 
ill-defined property rights, including disputes over boundaries with other 
ejidos (14,185 cases), private landholders (8,325 cases), and agrarian com- 
munities (3,105 cases).’® 


18 While the presence of the Agrarian Prosecutor’s Office as a mediator in disputes 
between agrarian actors may serve to reduce the use of violence to resolve them, any 
suppression effect will be absent from the analysis presented in this article since the 
period analyzed (1989-91) predates the creation of the Agrarian Prosecutor’s Office in 
1992. 
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TABLE A1 
DISPUTES REGISTERED BY THE AGRARIAN PROSECUTOR’S OFFICE, 1992-99 








Type of Dispute N Cases % 


1. Disputes involving the rights of individual ejido or agrarian com- 
munity members: 


Over rights to a plot sses ere tonene ase TETE OANE EEEE NEE ER 92,531 27.0 
Over succession rights to ejido or agrarian community ............. 65,555 19.1 
Over rights to housing within the ejido or agrarian community ... 33,180 9.7 
Over boundaries of a plot ..........cccece seer eeeeeee eee eeneteneeeneeeas 22,579 6.6 
Over alienation of rights to a plot or common land ................. 12,112 3.5 
Other: Zeite deet de, Bé eas Eer 21,370 6.2 
RRE 247,327 72.1 
2. Disputes between ejido or agrarian community members and their 
governing bodies: f 
Over denial of membership in ejido or agrarian community ....... 15,391 45 
Over use or access to communal land ...............ccee eee e eee e eens 5,354 1.6 
Over denial of recognition as a possessor of land without rights 
(POSCSIONGTIO) «0... sec e kee k ccc cece eee eee en eee e ene e este eres EEES 5,114 1.5 
Over separation of a member of the ejido or agrarian 
COMMUNI d Ae Dee betes ENN dE AER setae 4,090 1.2 
Over the allocation of rights over land ..............:cceeeseseee eee eee 3,631 1.1 
Other seei dectiateveadeielev ete. Edge Ed EEN 5,807 1.7 
Total ag ee ett E E E EE 39,387 11.5 
3. Disputes involving rights of the entire ejido or agrarian commu- 
nity: 
Over boundaries with another ejido ............. 2... ce cece eee eeeeees 14,185 4.1 
Over boundaries with private landholders ....................eseseees 8,325 2.4 
Over boundaries with agrarian communities `... 3,105 0.9 
Demand of restitution of land, water, or forest ............-......508. 2,727 0.8 
Olhier EE EE 8,128 2.4 
Sleeve EE de ae E NEE 36,470 10.6 
Wel TEE 19,837 5.8 
Total sher Een eg of hv a Rs E eis Vie Sani pene sels des EEN 343,021 100.0 





SouRcE.—Robles (1999) and Procuraduría Agraria. 
More, Categories are based on the Procuraduría Agraria’s own classification system (my translation). 
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Structural Holes and Good Ideas’ 
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This article outlines the mechanism by which brokerage provides 
social capital. Opinion and behavior are more homogeneous within 
than between groups, so people connected across groups are more 
familiar with alternative ways of thinking and behaving. Brokerage 
across the structural holes between groups provides a vision of op- 
tions otherwise unseen, which is the mechanism by which brokerage 
becomes social capital. I review. evidence consistent with the hy- 
pothesis, then look at the networks around managers in a large 
American electronics company. The organization is rife with struc- 
tural holes, and brokerage has its expected correlates. Compensation, 
positive performance evaluations, promotions, and good ideas are 
disproportionately in the hands of people whose networks span 
structural holes. The between-group brokers are more likely to ex- 
press ideas, less likely to have ideas dismissed, and more likely to 
have ideas evaluated as valuable. I close with implications for cre- 
ativity and structural change. 


The hypothesis in this article is that people who stand near the holes in 
a social structure are at higher risk of having good ideas. The argument 
is that opinion and behavior are more homogeneous within than between 
groups, so people connected across groups are more familiar with alter- 


! Portions of this material were presented as the 2003 Coleman Lecture at the University 
of Chicago, at the Harvard-MIT workshop on economic sociology, in workshops at 
the University of California at Berkeley, the University of Chicago, the University of 
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native ways of thinking and behaving, which gives them more options 
to select from and synthesize. New ideas emerge from selection and syn- 
thesis across the structural holes between groups. Some fraction of those 
new ideas are good. “Good” will take on specific meaning with empirical 
data, but for the moment, a good idea broadly will be understood to be 
one that people praise and value. 

Novelty is not a feature of this hypothesis. It is familiar in the socio- 
logical theory of Simmel ([1922] 1955) on conflicting group affiliations or 
Merton ([1948] 1968a, [1957] 1968c) on role sets and serendipity in science. 
The hypothesis is so broadly familiar, in fact, that one can see it in the 
remarks of prominent creatives. For example, discussing commerce and 
manners, Adam Smith ([1766] 1982, p. 539) noted that “when the mind 
is employed about a variety of objects it is some how expanded and 
enlarged.” Swedberg (1990, p. 3) begins his book on academics working 
the boundary between economics and sociology with John Stuart Mills’s 
([1848] 1987, p. 581) opinion that “it is hardly possible to overrate the 
value . . . of placing human beings in contact with persons dissimilar to 
themselves, and with modes of thought and action unlike those with which 
they are familiar. . . . Such communication has always been, and is pe- 
culiarly in the present age, one of the primary sources of progress.” Jean- 
René Fourtou, former CEO of the French chemical giant Rhéne-Poulenc, 
observed that his scientists were stimulated to their best ideas by people 
outside their own discipline. Fourtou emphasized le vide—literally, the 
emptiness; conceptually, structural holes—as essential to coming up with 
new ideas (Stewart 1996, p. 165): “Le vide has a huge function in orga- 
nizations. . . . Shock comes when different things meet. It’s the interface 
that’s interesting. . . . If you don’t leave le vide, you have no unexpected 
things, no creation. There are two types of management. You can try to 
design for everything, or you can leave le vide and say, ‘I don’t know 
either; what do you think?’” Biochemist Alex Zaffaroni is an exemplar. 
A former subordinate is quoted in an INSEAD video case explaining 
Zaffaroni’s value to his organization: “He is reading and thinking very 
widely. He is totally unafraid of any new technology in any area of human 
creativity. He has wonderful contacts with people in many different areas, 
so he sees the bridges between otherwise disparate fields.” 


2 Also see Hatch (1999) on the importance of empty places to the integrated impro- 
visation among jazz musicians playing together, Giuffe (1999) on the greater attention 
given to photographers with careers in networks of sparsely connected photographers, 
and more broadly, White (1993) on art as a struggle to establish identity in a network 
of brokering arrangements among agents and other artists. Productive analogy can be 
drawn to Merton’s (19684) view of serendipity in science. Expanding on research’s 
familiar passive role in testing theory, Merton discusses active roles that research can 
play in shaping theory, one of which is the serendipity pattern in which an “unantic- 
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Though the hypothesis might lack novelty, it is intrinsically interesting 
to people who work with ideas and has a role in the theory of social 
capital. The link between good ideas and structural holes is key to the 
social capital of brokerage. I begin, in the next section, explaining how 
brokerage across structural holes provides a vision advantage that can 
translate into social capital. I then turn to a study population rich in 
structural holes and in which people are rewarded for building relations 
across the holes. If brokerage affects performance through the proposed 
vision advantage, there should be evidence of brokerage being associated 
with good ideas. I find that there is. 


SMALL WORLDS, BROKERAGE, AND THE VISION ADVANTAGE 


Social capital exists where people have an advantage because of their 
location in a social structure. There is a great variety of work on the 
subject (e.g., Coleman 1990; Portes 1998; Lin 2002). The generic context 
is a social structure such as the one illustrated in figure 1. This figure 
shows a sociogram in which lines indicate where information flows more 
routinely, or more clearly, between people or groups, which are represented 
by dots. Solid lines indicate stronger flow. The defining features of the 
social structure are clusters of dense connection linked by occasional 
bridge relations between clusters. As a point of reference for later dis- 
cussion, a network segment is enlarged in the overlay box to highlight 
four clusters. Clusters A, B, and C are variably closed-network groups 
in the sense that relations are more dense within than between the groups. 
(The density table within the figure shows average relations within and 
between groups.) Cluster D (represented by open dots in the figure) is 
defined by structural equivalence. (The density table shows that people 
in cluster D have stronger relations with group C than with one another.) 
Structures of clusters connected by bridges occur in a wide variety of 
circumstances across different levels of aggregation (Watts and Strogatz 
1998). Whether communities in a geographic region, divisions in a cor- 
poration, groups within a profession, or members of a team, people spe- 
cialize within clusters and integrate via bridges across clusters. 


ipated, anomalous, and strategic datum” exerts pressure for initiating theory (p. 158). 
Serendipity must involve an unanticipated result (datum) inconsistent with established 
facts or the theory being tested, but the third attribute, strategic, is the key that 
distinguishes Merton’s view. The strategic value of a research result lies in its impli- 
cations for generalized theory, by which Merton (1968a, p. 159) refers to “what the 
observer brings to the datum rather than to the datum itself.” Research has strategic 
value when an observer sees ‘how a finding has implications for what other people see 
as unrelated theory. The creative spark on which serendipity depends, in short, is to 
see bridges where others see holes. 
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Structural Holes and Good Ideas 


The social structure represented in figure 1 corresponds to a division 
of labor familiar from Durkheim ([1893] 1933) but here focused on network 
structure within and across cluster specializations. Illustrative work in 
economics on factors responsible for such structures ranges from Hayek 
(1937, 1945) on the division of labor dependent on coordination across 
individuals with specialized knowledge (see Birner [1999] for explicit net- 
work imagery) to Becker and Murphy (1992) on the incentives to integrate 
rather than specialize (cf. Meltzer [2001] on integrating specialists in med- 
ical care). Network studies of such structures in sociology are illustrated 
by Feld (1981) on the social foci responsible for network clusters, building 
on Festinger, Schachter, and Back’s (1950) analysis of location effects in 
network formation and Blau’s (1977) work on integration parameters of 
social structure (cf. Bothner, Stuart, and White [2003] on cohesion with 
status differentiation). Applications to organization networks show the 
reproduction of ties (e.g., Gulati 1995; Gulati and Gargiulo 1999) in robust 
bridge-and-cluster structures (e.g., Kogut and Walker 2001; Baum, Ship- 
ilov, and Rowley 2003). 

Two leadership roles are highlighted and are illustrated by Robert and 
James in figure 1. These two roles have long been studied in the litera- 
ture—for example, Schumpeter ([1912] 1934) on entrepreneurial “leaders” 
bringing together elements from separate production spheres in which 
people live by routines, Merton ([1949] 1968b) and Katz and Lazarsfeld 
(1955) on the diffusion of tastes through cosmopolitan “opinion leaders” 
whose relationships bridge the gaps between social worlds (see also Burt 
1999), Rees (1966) on “extensive” search for information on job oppor- 
tunities versus “intensive” search for information about a specific oppor- 
tunity, Milgram (1967) and Travers and Milgram (1969) on the “small 
world” phenomenon in which people at great geographic distance can 
communicate with one another through surprisingly few intermediaries 
because of bridges between’ social worlds (see Watts 1999), Granovetter 
(1973) on the critical role that “weak ties” would play in information access 
and flow if bridge relations were weak rather than strong, Burt (1982, 
1992) on the information access and control advantages created when 
relations span the “structural holes” between groups, March (1991) on 
organizations “exploring” for new opportunities versus “exploiting” known 
revenue streams, or Padgett and Ansell (1993) on the “robust action” made 
possible by structural holes between groups (cf. Fernandez and Gould 
[1993] on government agents bridging structural holes). A theme in this 
work is that behavior, opinion, and information, broadly conceived, are 
more homogeneous within than between groups. People focus on activities 
inside their own group, which creates holes in the information flow be- 
tween groups, or more simply, structural holes. 

Robert is better positioned than James for the social capital of bro- 
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kerage. The seven people connected to James are densely connected with 
one another within cluster B. The seven people connected to Robert are 
not connected with one another and are drawn from separate groups A, 
B, and C. Where James is positioned to integrate the work of people who 
have much in common, Robert is positioned to benefit from differences 
between people who vary in their behavior and opinions. Where James 
is positioned to drive variation out of group B, Robert is positioned to 
introduce into group B variation from groups A and C, with which he 
is familiar. Given greater homogeneity within than between groups, people 
whose networks bridge the structural holes between groups have earlier 
access to a broader diversity of information and have experience in trans- 
lating information across groups. This is the social capital of brokerage 
(Burt 1992, 2000, 2002). People whose networks bridge the structural holes 
between groups have an advantage in detecting and developing rewarding 
opportunities. Information arbitrage is their advantage. They are able to 
see early, see more broadly, and translate information across groups. Like 
over-the-horizon radar in an airplane, or an MRI in a medical procedure, 
brokerage across the structural holes between groups provides a vision 
of options otherwise unseen. 

There are shades of gray. Robert is better positioned than James for 
brokerage, but note in the figure 1 insert box how James connects a 
northern and southern segment of cluster B. Within his immediate en- 
vironment, James has strong ties to both segments and so is positioned 
to broker their integration. The caution here is that structural holes and 
brokerage can be found in almost any task, depending on point of view. 

That caution stated, there is abundant and accumulating empirical 
evidence of increased returns to brokerage—in terms of more positive 
performance evaluations, faster promotions, higher compensation, and 
more successful teams (e.g., see Burt [2000, 2002] for review and Lin 
[2002] for broader context). There are also returns of a less desirable kind, 
such as success in organized crime (Williams 1998; Morselli 2003), fraud 
(Tillman and Indergaard 1999), or corporate misgovernance (Mitchell 
2003, on Enron and Worldcom). Whatever the returns, constructive or 
corrosive, the issue in this article is not whether brokerage yields returns; 
at issue is the mechanism by which brokerage yields its documented 
returns. 

Evidence on the mechanism is not abundant. Initial research established 
the social capital potential of brokerage by focusing on aggregate and 
contingent returns to brokerage. The association cannot be causal. Net- 
works do not act, they are a context for action. The next phase of work 
is to understand the information arbitrage by which people acting as 
brokers harvest the value buried in structural holes. Padgett and Ansell’s 
(1993) description of robust action is an exemplar. More generally, the 
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sociology of information will be central in the work, but there are many 
variations. 

For example, consider four levels of brokerage through which a person 
could create value. The simplest act of brokerage is to make people on 
both sides of a structural hole aware of interests and difficulties in the 
other group. People who can communicate these issues between groups 
are important because so much conflict and confusion in organizations 
results from misunderstandings of the constraints on colleagues in other 
groups. Transferring best practice is a higher level of brokerage. People 
familiar with activities in two groups are more able than people confined 
within either group to see how a belief or practice in one group could 
create value in the other and to know how to translate the belief or practice 
into language digestible in the target group. A third level of brokerage is 
to draw analogies between groups ostensibly irrelevant to one another. 
People who recognize that the way other groups think or behave may 
have implications for the value of operations in their own group will have 
an advantage over those who do not. This step can be difficult, especially 
for people who have spent a long time inside one group. Such people 
often look for differences between themselves and others to justify their 
assertion that “our situation’ is different” so they can feel comfortable 
ignoring beliefs and behaviors different from their own. Differences can 
always be found if one wants to find them. The question is whether there 
are, by analogy, elements of belief or practice in one group that could 
have value in another. Synthesis is a fourth level of brokerage. People 
familiar with activities in two groups are more likely to see new beliefs 
or behaviors that combine elements from both groups.’ 


`I ignore idea content across the four levels of brokerage in idea production. I have 
two reasons: data and traction. It would be difficult to accurately and reliably evaluate 
ideas across a foreign content domain. Below, I defer to senior management in the 
study population. Second, I have no tools that provide novel insights into idea content 
(relative to the network analysis tools that can pry open the link between ideas and 
social structure). The presumption in this article is that the content of ideas reflects 
the social structure in which they emerge. If you vary the groups to which a person 
is attached, you vary the content of the person’s ideas. I do not believe that this is 
entirely true, but my hypothesis is that there is some truth to it. The other extreme 
would be to ignore social structure to focus entirely on the organization of bits and 
bytes within an idea. Czernich and Heath (2001) provide an illustration. They describe 
the dot-com evolution of the idea that Web site value increases with its number of 
viewers. They describe analogies to other ideas and recombinations of elements within 
the idea. Sociologists will recognize the sociolinguistics of ethnomethodology and the 
indexical nature of expressions in the analysis (e.g., Denzin 1969; Hudson 1980), but 
the familiar microlevel insights are used by Czernich and Heath to describe macrolevel 
change in market rhetoric. The subject could be analyzed from the perspective of this 
article. The brokerage hypothesis says that analogies and recombinations in the evo- 
lution of “eyeballs to Web sites” should have come from people with attachments to 
the separate groups focused on the elements across which analogies and combinations 
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Given these four levels of information arbitrage, one could draw the 
conclusion from industry and organization stories that brokers are critical 
to learning and creativity. People whose networks span structural holes 
have early access to diverse, often contradictory, information and inter- 
pretations, which gives them a competitive advantage in seeing good 
ideas. To be sure, ideas come over a variety of paths from a variety of 
sources (e.g., Von Hippel 1988; Geroski and Mazzucato 2002; Menon and 
Pfeffer 2003), but idea generation at some point involves someone moving 
knowledge from this group to that, or combining bits of knowledge across 
groups. Where brokerage is social capital, there should be evidence of 
brokerage being associated with good ideas, and vice versa. 


EVIDENCE ANECDOTAL AND AGGREGATE 


Anecdotal evidence for the outlined hypothesis can be found in the re- 
marks of prominent creatives, such as the quotes from Mills and Fourtou 
with which I introduced this article. Archives on historical figures link 
brokerage and ideas in wider perspective. For example, Caro (1982, chap. 
15) describes Lyndon Johnson’s creation of a Washington power base in 
1933 from the “Little Congress,” through which he brokered connections 
between journalists and prominent people in government. Dalzell (1987, 
p. 1) describes Francis Lowell’s role as broker in creating the American 
cotton industry. DiMaggio (1992, esp. pp. 129-30) describes Paul Sachs’s | 
role as broker in establishing the Museum of Modern Art in New York: 
“Sachs could employ his talents precisely because his strong ties to sectors 
that had previously been only weakly connected—museums, universities, 
and finance—placed him at the center of structural holes that were critical ` 
to the art world of his time.” Padgett and Ansell (1993) describe Cosimo 
de Medici’s use of contacts with opposing family factions to establish his 
Medicean political party in Renaissance Florence. McGuire and Grano- 
vetter (in press) describe Samuel Insull’s use of his network of contacts 
‘in finance, politics, and technology to shape the electric utility industry 
at the turn of the century (cf. Sediatis [1998, esp. pp. 373-74] on the 
greater flexibility, adaptability, and volume of business in Russian com- 


were made. For example, Collins (1987, p. 67) refers to an imaginary social life of 
intellectuals (cf. White [1993] on the dialogue between artist and art world and Collins 
[1998, chap. 1] for elaboration): “The intellectual alone, reading or writing. . . is not 
mentally alone. His or her ideas are loaded with social significance, because they 
symbolize membership in existing and prospective coalitions in the intellectual network. 
New ideas are created as combinations of old ones; and the intellectual’s creative 
intuitions are feelings of what groups these ideas are appealing to [and against which 
intellectual enemies]. The market structure of the intellectual world is transposed into 
the creative individual’s mind”). 
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modity markets created by organizers who had little previous contact 
with one another and Granovetter [2002] on polycentric networks facil- 
itating economic cooperation). In his panoramic analysis of the history of 
philosophy, Collins presents sociograms of intergenerational social net- 
works among philosophers to illustrate his argument that the philosophers 
of greatest repute tended to be rivals representing conflicting schools of 
thought for their generation: “The famous names, and the semi-famous 
ones as well who hold the stage less long, are those persons situated at 
just those points where the networks heat up the emotional energy to the 
highest pitch. Creativity is the friction of the attention space at the mo- . 
ments when the structural blocks are grinding against one another the 
hardest” (Collins 1998, p. 76). 

There is related evidence of this at the aggregate level of organizations. 
In particular, it has been popular to study the ways in which technological 
change affects social structure at the same time that social structure affects 
technological advance (e.g., Barley [1990, pp. 92—95] provides crisp illus- 
tration with network data). Electronics and biotechnology have been fa- 
vored research sites, with the works of Walter Powell (e.g., Powell and 
Brantley 1992; Powell, Koput, and Smith-Doerr 1996; Powell et al. 1999; 
Koput and Powell 2003) and Toby Stuart (Stuart 1998; Stuart, Hoang, 
and Hybels 1999; Stuart and Podolny 1999; Sorenson and Stuart 2001) 
serving as prominent ports of entry into the research. More generally, 
Kogut (2000) builds on a series of papers (e.g., Kogut and Zander 1992, 
1996; Walker, Kogut, and Shan 1997; Kogut and Walker 2001) to propose 
a network theory of the firm in which value is derived from a firm’s 
ability to create and lay claim to knowledge derived from its own mem- 
bership and participation in networks (cf. Nahapiet and Ghoshal [1998] 
on social capital and knowledge and Powell and Smith-Doerr [1994] on 
information issues in the economic sociology of networks, especially with 
respect to interorganization networks). Structural holes are a correlate of 
organizational learning, often discussed in terms of ability to learn—what 
Cohen and Levinthal (1990, p. 128) describe as an organization’s ab- 
sorptive capacity, that is, “the ability of a firm to recognize the value of 
new, external information, assimilate it, and apply it to commercial ends,” 
which can be studied in terms of industry factors, internal networks, and 
external networks that enhance absorptive capacity (see Argote 1999; 
Kogut 2000; Knoke 2001; Argote, McEvily, and Reagans 2003). 

Organizations with management and collaboration networks that 
bridge structural holes in their markets seem to learn faster and be more 
productively creative. Sutton and Hargadon (1996) describe processes by 
which a firm, IDEO, used brainstorming to create product designs. They 
then clarify in Hargadon and Sutton (1997) the brokerage function served 
(see Hargadon [2002] for broader discussion). The firm has clients in 
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diverse industries. In the brainstorming sessions, technological solutions 
from one industry are used to solve client issues in other industries where 
the solutions are rare or unknown. The firm profited, in other words, 
from bridge relations through which employees brokered technology flow 
between industries (cf. Allen and Cohen [1969] on gatekeepers, Lazega 
and Pattison [2001] on network management of status auctions, Argote 
[1999] and Argote et al. [2003] on organizations moving down a learning 
curve). Fleming (2002) describes such a process within Hewlett-Packard 
where company policy was to move engineers between projects rather 
than having each project hire and fire individually. The result was that 
Hewlett-Packard technologies were constantly mixed in new combina- 
tions. As an engineer described the experience: “I had to work in a single 
field for only two or three years and then like magic it was a whole new 
field; a paradise for creativity” (Fleming 2002, p. 1073). 

Similar results are available across organizations. Provan and Milward 
(1995) show higher performance from mental-health systems with a hi- 
erarchical rather than a dense network structure. Geletkanycz and Ham- 
brick (1997) report higher company performance when top managers have 
boundary-spanning relationships beyond their firm and beyond their in- 
dustry. McEvily and Zaheer (1999) report greater access to competitive 
ideas for small manufacturers with more nonredundant sources of advice 
beyond the firm (and McEvily and Marcus [2002] show lower absorptive 
capacity when the sales network is concentrated in a single customer). 
Stuart and Podolny (1999) report a higher probability of innovation from 
semiconductor firms that establish alliances with firms outside their own 
technological area. Comparing biotechnology districts in Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia, Llobrera, Meyer, and Nammacher (2000) attribute the 
growth and adaptation of Philadelphia’s district to its many nonredundant 
networks around organizations in the district. Baum, Calabrese, and Sil- 
verman (2000) study Canadian companies in biotechnology for growth in 
revenues, number of patents granted, and the extent to which a company 
had multiple kinds of alliance partners at start-up. Companies with a 
heterogeneous mix of alliance partners enjoyed faster revenue growth and 
a dramatic advantage in obtaining patents. Koput and Powell (2003) 
report higher earnings and survival chances of biotechnology firms with 
more kinds of activities in alliances with more kinds of partner firms. 
Podolny (2001) describes venture-capital firms spanning structural holes 
by linking coinvestors that were not otherwise investing together. Firms 
with a “deal-flow” network that often spans structural holes invest more 
often in early product development—where the information benefits of 
spanning structural holes could be a competitive advantage in detecting 
potentially valuable ideas—and are more successful in developing their 
early-stage investments into profitable IPOs (cf. Beckman and Haunschild 
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[2002] on firms with more heterogeneous boards of directors paying lower 
premiums for acquisitions, Ruef [2002] on the tendency for entrepreneurs 
“attempting to combine disparate ideas or routines” to discuss their ven- 
ture with varied kinds of contacts, Shane and Cable [2002] on early-stage 
investors using social networks to decide between ventures, and Pollock, 
Porac, and Wade [2003] for a review of the brokerage role in creating 
deal networks). 


SUPPLY CHAIN IN A LARGE ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


The cited work offers anecdotal and aggregate evidence consistent with 
the hypothesis that brokerage increases the risk of having a good idea. 
To study the hypothesis at the level of individual people proposing ideas, 
I draw on data describing 673 managers who ran the supply chain in 
2001 for one of America’s largest electronics companies. Here, as in most 
walks of life, people vary in the quality of their ideas. The study population 
was going through a leadership change triggered by exogenous events. 
The incoming leadership thought that a Web-based network analysis 
would be a quick way to become familiar with the current informal 
organization of leaders in the supply chain. They believed that knowing 
the current organization would be useful for thinking about and com- 
municating future strategy. 


Background Data 


Data on manager backgrounds were taken from company personnel rec- 
ords. This provided the organization division and the geographic site 
where a manager worked, as well as the manager’s job rank. An executive 
rank was composed of people with job titles of director or vice president. 
Below them were senior managers, followed by managers 3, 2, and 1. 
Further, managers at all ranks were assigned to one of two roles in the 
supply chain: some purchased goods from external vendors, while others 
moved goods inside the company. I include the role distinction because 
purchasing pays a higher salary ($22,111 higher on average, 5.4 t-test) 
and could affect a manager’s ideas about the supply chain since it involves 
contacts in other companies. 

I recorded manager education because it is so integral to the concept 
of human capital, especially for a study of ideas. A substantial number 
of the managers had gone to graduate school (25% held master’s degrees, 
and 3% held doctorates). A similar number had less than a college degree 
(17% had some college, short of a bachelor’s degree, and 10% had a high 
school education or less). I also looked at race (86% of the study population 
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was white), gender (26% female), and marital status (78% married), but 
none was a statistically significant predictor or slope-adjustment in the 
analysis, so they are not reported. 

Judging from age and seniority, there was a great deal of work expe- 
rience in the study population. The average manager was 50 years old, 
had worked 18 years in the company, and had known his or her cited 
discussion partners for 8 years. Many managers had spent their whole 
career in the company. A large number had spent their whole career in 
the industry. Age turned out to be more strongly correlated with perfor- 
mance and idea value, so I use age as the control for work experience. 


Network Data 


Network data were collected by the standard survey method of name 
generators and interpreters (e.g., Marsden 1990, 2004). The Web-based 
questionnaire contained two name generators. After managers were asked 
for an idea to improve the supply chain (below), they were asked if they 
had discussed the idea with anyone. If yes, they were asked to provide 
the name of the person with whom they had discussed the idea. Next 
they were asked, “More generally, who are the people with whom you 
most often discuss supply-chain issues?” The questionnaire then listed two 
name interpreters. The first asked for years of acquaintance with each 
cited person. The second asked about connections among the cited con- 
tacts. To answer, the respondent was guided through a matrix in which 
the respondent’s perceived connection between each pair of cited people 
was coded as “often,” “sometimes,” or “rarely” in regards to how often 
they discussed supply-chain issues with one another. Of the 673 managers, 
455 completed the network questions (68%). Another 149 supply-chain 
managers of varying ranks were cited by respondents and so were included 
in the network data because respondents described relations among con- 
tacts. There are 193 social isolates in the study population (29%). These 
isolates must have had a circle of local contacts, but they were not cited 
as a discussion partner by any other supply-chain manager.* 


* Respondents are, by and large, representative of the study population. I have back- 
ground and performance data on all 673 managers so I can compare the 218 nonre- 
spondents to the 455 who responded. In a logit model predicting response from 16 
background and performance variables in table 1, plus gender and race, there are no 
significant differences between respondents and nonrespondents except one—managers 
recently promoted were more likely to respond (2.8 z-score test statistic for the de- 
pendent variable in model 4 in table 1). With 18 predictors, this one statistically 
significant difference is acceptable. The zero-order difference is that 58% of promoted 
people responded vs. 46% respondent rate among people not promoted in the year of 
the survey. 
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The survey provides 5,010 observations of 4,139 relationships distin- 
guishing five levels of connection between two people: (1) one person cited 
the other as someone with whom their idea was discussed and with whom 
supply-chain issues were frequently discussed, or colleague(s) reported that 
the two people often discussed supply-chain issues (1,363 relations, 
strength 1.00); (2) one cited the other as someone with whom he or she 
frequently discussed supply-chain issues, but not as someone with whom 
their idea was discussed (1,188 relations, strength .86); (3) colleagues said 
that the two people sometimes discussed supply-chain issues, but neither 
cited the other (675 relations, strength .65); (4) one cited the other only 
as someone with whom their idea was discussed (333 relations, strength 
.50); or (5) neither person cited the other, and colleagues said the two 
people rarely discussed supply-chain issues (580 relations, strength .00).° 

The survey provides 1,072 discussion partners, 480 of whom were sup- 


5 Quantitative scores for relationships are based on loglinear analysis of the survey 
network data. Here are loglinear test statistics for relations between cited contacts: 


Rare Sometimes Often 
No citation 8.5 3.3 —11.6 
Yes-No =1.6 > -2.9 6 
No-Yes 2.5 2.4 5.8 


Yes-Yes —5.2 1.9 11.7 


The three columns distinguish relations by the perceived strength of connection be- 
tween a pair of cited contacts (“rarely,” “sometimes,” or “often” discussing supply-chain 
issues). The four rows distinguish relations by citations. The possibilities are that two 
people did not cite one another, they cited one or the other only on the first-name 
generator (discussed best idea), they cited one or the other only on the second-name 
generator (frequently discuss supply-chain issues), or they cited one or the other on 
both name generators. The first row of the table shows that uncited relations were 
likely to be perceived as “rare” discussion (8.5 z-score) and extremely unlikely to be 
perceived as “often” (—11.6 z-score). The bottom two rows of the table show that 
people cited as frequent discussion partners were perceived as “often” discussing sup- 
ply-chain issues with the respondent (5.8 and 11.7 z-scores). A one-dimensional loglinear 
association model yields the following raw scores for the rows and columns: —.74, 
—.06, .45, and .65 for the rows, —.76, .15, and .64 for the columns. Normalizing raw 
scores to vary from zero (minimum connection) to one (maximum connection) yields 
the scores reported in the text. Where multiple observations of a relationship are 
contradictory, I use the strongest reported value. For example, if one manager cited 
another as a frequent discussion partner, and there is a second observation in which 
a mutual colleague reported that the two managers “sometimes” discuss supply-chain 
issues, connection between the two managers is set to .86 because of the stronger 
connection implied by the direct citation. Consistency is more typical than contradic- 
tion: stronger relations were more likely to be cited by both managers involved, more 
likely to be reported by multiple respondents, and more likely to be reported between 
people perceived to often discuss supply-chain issues. At the other extreme, managers 
perceived to “rarely” discuss supply-chain issues almost never cited one another. 
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ply-chain managers, depicted in figure 2. The sociogram displays man- 
agers with lines indicating discussion citations. Managers are close in the 
sociogram to the extent that they cited one another and had the same’ 
other people as discussion: partners. 

Not displayed in figure 2 are less-connected people who would be dis- 
tributed around the periphery of the sociogram. Among the less-connected 
are the 592 other cited discussion partners who were subordinates and 
contacts beyond the supply chain, most of whom were named by a single 
respondent (561 named by one respondent, 31 named by two). The less- 
connected include the 193 supply-chain managers who were isolates in 
the discussion network. The first column of the table in figure 2 shows 
how isolation varied by job rank. No vice president or director was a 
social isolate. Two senior managers were isolates. The largest concentra- 
tion was among first-rank managers, where it is easy to imagine a local 
circle of people cut off from colleagues elsewhere. 

I use network constraint to measure brokerage. Network constraint is 
a summary measure that varies with three qualities of the discussion 
network around a manager: size, density, and hierarchy. The constraint 
on a manager is high if the manager’s discussion partners talked a lot to 
one another directly (dense network) or if they shared information indi- 
rectly via a central contact (hierarchical network). More constrained net- 
works spanned fewer structural holes, so performance and the value of 
a manager’s ideas should have a negative association with network con- 
straint. I measure the constraint on each manager with respect to the 
immediate network of discussion partners, composed of anyone the man- 
ager cited as a discussion partner and anyone who cited the manager.’ 


"The network constraint index begins with the extent to which manager i’s network 
is directly or indirectly invested in the manager’s relationship with contact 7 (Burt 
1992, chap. 2; 2000): cy = (by + E Pidu) for q # ij, where p; is the proportion of i’s 
network time and energy invested in contact j, p; = 2,/2,2,,, and variable z; measures 
the zero to one strength of connection between contacts i and j (see note 5). The total 
in parentheses is the proportion of Ze relations that are directly or indirectly invested 
in connection with contact j. The sum of squared proportions, ZC is the network 
constraint index C. I divided by the maximum score possible to bound scores in small," 
dense networks and multiply scores by 100 to discuss integer levels of constraint. 


"I considered two alternative network boundary definitions. One was to preserve 
asymmetry: manager j would be in i’s network only if i cites 7. It seemed unwise to 
read the data this closely given the number of people who did not respond to the 
survey, the uneven availability of data between the center and periphery of the network 
(discussed in the text), arid the small, egocentric networks that would result (reported 
in fig. 2, average network size would drop from 5.0 to 2.9 and average network 
constraint would increase from 60.5 points to 81.0). Nevertheless, to check this alter- 
native, I estimated the performance and idea regression models with network constraint 
computed from asymmetric citations. The results are weaker on average than those 
reported in the text (eg, the —5.0 t-test reported in table 4 for association between 
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Figure 1 contains three illustrative computations.’ 
The second column of the ‘table in figure 2 shows that managers had 
a handful of discussion contacts on average. The average varied with 
rank: directors and vice presidents had an average of 12.6 contacts, versus 
an average of 3.4 for managers in the first rank. The average was a handful 
of discussion partners. ` 
Network constraint is higher around managers in the lower ranks, 
increasing from a mean of 29.8 points for directors and vice presidents 
up to an average of 73.6 points for managers in the first rank. The social 
‘isolates were assumed to have their own local discussion partners, so they 
were given the constraint score, 100 points, of someone who had one 


H 


idea value and the log of network constraint is —2.7). A second alternative would be 
to expand the networks to include 7 in i’s network if any other colleague perceive i 
and j as close. This seems reasonable since quantitative scores for the survey responses 
put a relation reported as “often” at about the same strength as a direct citation between 
two managers (see note 5). However, perceived relations require a mutual colleague 
to report them, so perceived relations only occur between contacts already cited (av- 
erage network size would increase only slightly if “often” ties were used to define 
contacts, to 6.1 contacts from the 5.0 average in fig. 2) and further connect people 
within clusters (so network constraint would increase slightly, to 66.2 points from the 
60.5 average in fig. 2). Again, as a check I estimated the performance and idea regression ` 
models with network constraint computed from the broader definition of connections. 
The results are about the same as those reported in the text (e.g., the —5.0 t-test 
reported in table 4 for association between idea value and the log of network constraint 
is —4.1). 

? Two points are illustrated. One is the constraint computation discussed in. the text: 
person 2 illustrates the constraint of having few contacts, person 3 illustrates the 
constraint of densely connected contacts, and Robert illustrates the low constraint of 
having many contacts in separate groups. The second point is the upward bias in 
constraint created by my definition of network boundaries. Building on previous re- 
search, I compute constraint for the network immediately surrounding a manager (see 
note 7). Alternatively, I could have taken into account the broader structure around 
a manager. Person 3 in fig. 1 illustrates the difference. Person 3 has four contacts: 
Robert, James, and two others. Equal proportions of person 3’s network time and 
energy are allocated to each contact (6, = 1/4). The indirect proportion for person 3’s 
- tie with Robert is zero because Robert has no direct contact with the other people. 
The indirect proportion for person 3’s tie with the other three contacts is high because 
all three are connected (È, Aë, = .165). However, the three contacts have relations 
not considered. James, for example, has four contacts beyond person 3’s network. 
Ignoring them makes person 3’s network look more constrained than it is. James could 
bring new information into person 3’s network, even though he is strongly connected 
within the network. If contacts beyond person 3’s network were taken into account, 
the indirect proportions would be lower, so the network constraint on person 3 would 
drop to 40.2 from the 70.8 reported in fig. 1 (.402 = [.25 + OF + {.25.+ .084} + 
[.25 + .091F + [.25 + .084/). In short, the absolute level of constraint reported here for 
each manager’s network is higher than it would be if constraint were computed from 
the entire network across managers. I do not see this as a problem because I want to 
be consistent with previous research and my conclusions are drawn from relative levels 
of constraint associated with relative levels of performance and idea value. 
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discussion partner or a completely interconnected circle of discussion part- 
ners (a control for the social isolates is tested in the analysis). 


BROKERAGE OPPORTUNITIES 


The study population was three ways rich in opportunities for brokerage. 
First, these managers were a functional silo relatively isolated from the 
rest of the company. Social leaders in the supply chain are indicated in 
figure 2 by dense intersections of relations with other managers. In con- 
trast, managers toward the periphery of the sociogram often have a single 
relationship back into the network (e.g., managers 409, 208, 499, 32 9, 444 
at the top of fig. 2). That single tendril far from the center of the system 
is the pattern of a peripheral person; they are connected into the network, 
but only barely. That pattern characterizes connections beyond the supply 
chain. Many people were named (592 outside vs. 480 inside the supply 
chain), but almost all were named by a single respondent (95%). The few 
named by multiple respondents were cited twice. None were named by 
more than two respondents. In other words, no business leaders outside 
the supply chain were a focus of supply-chain discussion. The supply- 
chain managers primarily turned fo one another—which was an oppor- 
tunity for enterprising managers to build bridging ties out to the business 
units to better integrate supply-chain processes into production. 

Second, there were structural holes between business units in the or- 
ganization. The center of the sociogram in figure 2 is corporate head- 
quarters. Clusters of managers within business units radiate from the 
center like five spokes on a'wheel. The clusters appear in the sociogram 
to the southeast, south, southwest, northwest, and northeast. To make the 
clusters more apparent, I looked more closely at the top 89 senior people 
to see the core of the supply-chain network, drawn in figure 3. Managers 
are close together in figure 3 to the extent that they cited one another and 
had the same other people as discussion partners. Shaded areas indicate 
business units. Managers not in a shaded area work at corporate head- 
quarters. The many lines in the shaded areas show discussion concentrated 
within business units. There are 514 connections in the sociogram at the 
top of figure 3: 321 between managers in the same business unit (62%), 
178 with managers at headquarters (35%), and a meager 15 direct con- 
nections between managers in different business units (3%). To highlight 
the concentration, I removed the headquarters’ managers. Connections 
to headquarters are bridges of a kind, but they are also a continuation 
of the bureaucratic structure up from each division. In contrast, direct 
discussion between managers in separate divisions cuts across lines of 
corporate control. The sociogram at the bottom of figure 3—exactly the 
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sociogram at the top, but with headquarters removed—provides a stark 
illustration of the fragile contact across business units. Again, the orga- 
nization is rich with opportunities for an enterprising manager to discover 
and bring home best practice in other divisions and, by so doing, to 
enhance coordination across the supply. chain. 

A third category of opportunities was between individual managers. 
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Managers on average were surrounded by a small clique of colleagues 
with whom they discussed their work. The second to the last column in 
figure 2 is the mean network constraint among a manager’s cited dis- 
cussion partners. The average across ranks is a near-maximum 81.0, and 
the 70.2 average for the highest-rank managers is not much lower. To put 
this in more concrete terms, discussion partners were reported 52% of the 
time to “often” discuss supply-chain issues with one another, and 80% 
were reported to at least “sometimes” discuss supply-chain issues with 
one another. As a frame of reference for these averages, Marsden (1987) 
reports an average network density of 62% for a national probability 
sample of Americans citing about the same number of discussion partners. 
However, half of the cited contacts were family, so Marsden’s density 

average would have been lower if contacts were limited to work. Burt 
` (2000) reports a 27.9 average level of colleague network constraint for 
about a thousand senior managers drawn from five study populations, 
an average much lower than those in figure 2, even with controls for 
network size.’ 

Despite dense clustering within business units and around individual 
managers, the managers in figure 2 are connected by short path distances. 
Path distance is the minimum number of relations required to connect 
two people. Path distance to direct contacts is one. Path distance to friends 
of direct contacts is two, and so on. In tracing a path of indirect con- 
nections from one side to the other in figure 2, intermediaries add up 
quickly. A computer search shows that the longest path distance is 11 
steps. The average is just 4.2 steps. 

The average path distance varies with job rank. The last column of 
figure 2 shows more senior people with shorter path distances across the 
supply chain (3.3 mean for directors and vice presidents vs. 4.6 mean for 


7 The thousand senior managers were able to name a larger number of contacts than 
allowed in the supply-chain survey, so accurate comparison requires a control for 
network size. The constraint-size equation in the baseline data is C = a(e*”), where N 
is the number of contacts in a manager’s network, C is the projected level of network 
constraint for networks of size Ñ, the estimated coefficients a and b are 48.7 and —.075, 
respectively. Estimating the equation for the supply-chain discussion network yields 
68.4(e~°") for network constraint among cited discussion partners (second to last 
column in fig. 2) and 60.8(e~””) for constraint when the network is expanded to include 
people citing the manager (third column in fig. 2). The intercepts show high levels of 
network constraint in the supply chain. The standard error for the intercept is one 
point in both study-population equations, so test statistics are large for the 20-point 
difference between the baseline 48.7 level of constraint for five-contact networks vs. 
the mean 68.4 constraint among discussion partners in the supply chain, or the mean 
60.8 constraint in the broader networks including people who cited a manager. 
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manager 1). For example, senior managers on average required 3.7 steps 
to reach anyone in figure 2—that is, one direct connection to a colleague, 
plus two intermediaries past the colleague, to reach anyone. The best- 
connected actors could reach everyone in 2.9 steps on average. The worst- 
connected actors required an average of 6.4 steps (putting aside the two 
senior managers who were social isolates). Shorter paths to more senior 
people is to be expected since more senior people had more bridging 
relations, indicated by their lower levels of network constraint, so they 
could more often reach directly out of their own social cluster into others 
(mean path distance is correlated .57 with network constraint in fig. 2 
and .55 for the 89 people in fig. 3). 

The connection with job rank means that senior people were more 
responsible for connections across the supply chain. A histogram of figure 
2 path distances peaks over the average of four steps. The distribution 
looks the same for the core network of 89 people at the top of figure 3, 
except the distribution shifts one step shorter (average path distance is 
4.2 steps in fig. 2 vs. 3.2 steps at the top of fig. 3). In other words, 
connections across the supply chain are primarily determined by path 
distances among the 89 people at the top of figure 3. The excluded less- 
connected managers in figure 2 require one connection to access the core 
network in figure 3, which then connects them across the supply chain. 
Within the core network, removing the headquarters managers increases 
average path distance by two steps (3.2 mean path distance at the top of 
fig. 3 is 5.2 at the bottom of fig. 3). Without the headquarters managers, 
communication across the business units would depend on getting to the 
few people who occupy the 15 positions at the bottom of figure 3 that 
bridge business units. l 

In short, formal chains of command were integral to communication 
across the supply chain. This is illustrated by the critical role that head- 
quarters played in shortening path distances across business units and by 
the tendency for managers to turn to a small clique of interconnected 
colleagues to discuss supply-chain issues. With respect to brokerage op- 
portunities, a setting dependent on formal chains of command for com- 
munication is a setting rich in opportunities for managers to coordinate 
directly across the formal chains. 


10 Average path distances are computed across 476 managers instead of all 480 in fig. 
2 because I excluded the four people in the two disconnected dyads in the lower-right 
corner of fig. 2. Path distance is infinite to colleagues outside their isolated dyads. 
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BROKERAGE INCENTIVES 


The many opportunities for brokerage raise a question about incentives. 
If managers have incentives to coordinate across structural holes in and 
around the supply chain, why do so many holes still exist? 

It is easy to imagine the lack of incentive. For example, the network 
structure just described would result from managers being encouraged to 
focus on their immediate assignments and to rely on headquarters for 
strategic thinking about how ito coordinate across the supply chain. In 
fact, such a view was crisply stated to me by a program manager de- 
scribing how he ran his group: “I don’t want my people even thinking 
about alternatives. They spend two weeks thinking about an alternative, 
only to learn that what we have is 90% as good. The result is that they 
wasted two weeks and I’m behind schedule. I get some complaints about 
stifling creativity, but all I want is to be good enough and on schedule.” 
If one combines this view with a premium on personal loyalty from sub- 
ordinates and considers the relative ease with which complex knowledge 
moves over strong connections between people in a dense network (Rea- 
gans and McEvily 2003), one can quickly imagine an organization of 
managers rewarded for sticking to an interconnected circle of colleagues 
focused on their immediate tasks. 

Despite views such as the one quoted above, the company, in practice, 
actually recognized and rewarded brokerage. Managers who often dis- 
cussed supply-chain issues with managers in other groups were better 
paid, received more positive job evaluations, and were more likely to be 
promoted. 


Salary 


Salary measures an employee’s accumulated performance in that next 
year’s salary is typically an incremental addition to current salary. Per- 
formance was reviewed annually by each manager’s supervisor. Salary 
and evaluation data for this analysis come from company personnel rec- 
ords for the annual cycle six months before the network survey, and the 
subsequent cycle six months after the survey. Salaries increased slightly 
in the second year (5.5% on average, 0% minimum, 30% maximum), but 
relative salary did not change much between the years (.99 correlation 
between salaries in the two years, .96 partial correlation with job rank 
and age held constant). I use salary current at the time of the network 
survey (rather than aggregating across the years) because salary is so 
highly correlated between the years and I have complete data on salary 
at the time of the survey (there was 5.2% turnover in managers between 
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the two years, and I have no second-year salary data for managers who 
left the firm). 

Models 1 and 2 in table 1 describe the association between salary and 
brokerage. Job rank is an obvious control: the average salary of a first- 
rank manager was $31,099 less than the average salary of a manager in 
the third rank. Senior managers, on average, had salaries $19,638 higher 
than a third-rank manager. Intercepts are not presented for models 1 and 
2 to preserve confidentiality. Effects are expressed with respect to man- 
agers in the third rank as a reference group. Beyond job rank, managers 
played two assigned roles in the supply chain: some purchased goods from 
external vendors, while others moved goods within the company. Those 
who dealt with external vendors (purchasing) had higher salaries, but the 
difference is statistically negligible when job rank and age are held con- 
stant. Education was not directly associated with salary, but managers 
were compensated for experience. Salary increased with age ($338 per 
year on average). People tend to spend their whole career within this 
industry, so years in the company were less correlated with salary than 
years of age (6.5 t-test for age in table 1 vs. 2.1 for years in the company). 

To hold constant differences between business units, I regressed the 
residuals from job rank, job role, age, and education across dummy var- 
iables distinguishing 15 business units. Salaries were significantly low in 
the one unit for which supplies were largely commodity goods so supply- 
chain managers were not required to have technical expertise (“LowTech” 
in table 1). Salaries were significantly high in four units where supply- 
chain managers had to deal with higher-end electronic equipment and 
components (“HighTech” in table 1). 

I then took studentized residuals from the regression model including 
the two organization controls (LowTech and HighTech) and distributed 
the residuals across a map of the United States to find pockets of deviant 
salaries. Residuals were significantly high in two high-cost urban areas, 
defined by control variables “Urban 1” and “Urban 2” in table 1. 

The above control variables measuring job rank, role, age, education, 
business unit, and location account for 78.6% of salary variance across 
the 673 managers. The amount by which a manager’s salary exceeds, or 
falls below, the salary expected from his or her rank, role, age, education, 
business unit, and location measures the company view of the manager’s 
performance relative to peers. 

That view is correlated with brokerage, as described by the results in 
the bottom five rows of table 1. The “network constraint” row is the 
association with brokerage for first-rank managers, then the next four 
rows are slope adjustments for stronger or weaker associations at each 
of the other ranks. The five rows at the bottom of table 1 for models 1 
and 2 show no association with network constraint for managers in the 
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. TABLE 1 
PREDICTING PERFORMANCE 


1 2 3 4 
Salary Salary Evaluation Promotion 
Manager 1 ............ —31,099** (2,882) —35,707** (3,498) —.973 ` (.678) 689  (.670) 
Manager 2 ............ —16,652** (2,745) —19,892** (3,479) —.863 (631) 1.165  (.648) 
Manager 3 
(reference) .......... ee Sued ged dasa 

Sr. manager ........... 19,638** (3,782) 15,484** (4,143) .116  (.843) —.635  (.885) 
Executive ............. 65,394** (4,522) 61,930** (4,835) .423 (1.01) .221 (1.08) 
Purchasing ............ 754 (1,351) 1,811 (1,884) 410 (313) 478 (345) 
Age Age 338** (52) 300** (71) —.085** (013) —.084** (.013) 
Bachelor .............. 1,610 (1,003) 200 (1,401) —.211 = (.237) -118  (.240) 
Graduate .............. 734 (864) —451 (1,155) —.208 (.203) .182  (.204) 
Hightech .............. 3,516** (880) 3,150* (1,189) .087 = (.209) .162 (.210) 
Lowtech .............. —6,927** (1,481) —6,607* (2,375) —.351 (.342) —.409 (378) 


3,613** (1,046) 3,947** (1,456) .423  (.247) —.152 (.252) 
5,049** (1,010) 5,585* (1,427) —.564 (.238) —.052 (.243) 





Network constraint .... -7 (25) -1 (38) —.014** (.004) —.022** (.006) 
Mgr2 x constraint .... —19 (35) —47 (58) .004 (.008}) —.008 (.009) 
Mgr3 x constraint .... —47 (38) —159* (59) —.007 (.009) .003  (.009) 
SrMgr x 

constraint ........... —214* (75) —216* (84) —.005 (.017) 010 =(.019) 
Executive x ` 

constraint ........... —681** (£24) —697** (132) —.011 (.028) .024 = (.030) 
LEE 673 i 398 673 638 


NoTE.—Coefficients in models 1 and 2 are change in salary dollars with a unit increase in row variable 
(respectively .80 and .83 squared multiple correlations; network effect plotted in fig. 4). Coefficients in 
model 3 predict three levels of evaluation for an ordinal logit model (114.8 x’ with 17 df, network effects 
are plotted in fig. 4 holding age constant). Coefficients in model 4 are for a logit model predicting whether 
the employee was promoted in the year after the network survey or received an above average raise 
(100.5 x? with 17 df; network effect is plotted in fig. 4 holding age constant). SEs are given in parentheses. 

* P<.05. 

** P<.001. 


first rank, nor for managers in the second rank. However, the slope in- 
creases with job rank, showing a stronger salary association with bro- 
kerage in the higher ranks as a manager becomes more the author of his 
or her own job and as success depends more on reading the organization 
to identify valuable projects and know who can be brought together to 
implement the projects (cf. Burt 1997).'' Salary in model 1 decreases for 
first-rank managers by $7 with a one-point increase in network constraint. 
The decrease is larger for managers in the second rank (add $19 to the 


1 Model 2 is the same as model 1 except it is estimated from the data on managers 
who had two or more discussion partners. The results of model 1 highlight the third 
rank of managers as a transition point after which managers enjoyed the salary benefits 
of brokerage. I looked through the third-rank managers to see where salary benefits 
were accumulating. Initially, I thought seniority would be a key. Managers who had 
been in the third rank for a while could have been playing a senior manager role and 
so perhaps compensated for that. The answer was more simple. Third-rank managers 
involved in the informal discussion network showed the salary benefits of brokerage. 
Model 2 shows the same pattern of salary correlates as model 1, except the salary of 
third-rank managers is significantly correlated with network constraint. 
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$7) and larger still for managers in the third rank (add $47 to the $7). 
The statistically significant association is at the senior-manager and ex- 
ecutive ranks. The $214 additional decrement for senior managers is sig- 
nificantly more negative than the $7 for first-rank managers (2.9 t-test). 
The $681 additional decrement for directors and vice presidents is even 
more negative (5.5 t-test). Adding a dummy variable distinguishing the 
193 social isolates does not add to the prediction (.4 test statistic).” 

The graph to the left in figure 4 plots salary relative to peers against 
network constraint for the managers identified in table 1 as eligible for 
the salary benefits of brokerage. The salary variable is the residual from 
predicting salary by the 12 control variables in table 1 standardized to 
unit variance and zero mean (salary expected for a manager from his or 
her job rank, role, age, education, business unit, and geographic location). 
Salary relative to peers clearly decreases as network constraint increases 
(—.41 correlation, —5.6 test statistic, P < .001). 


Job Evaluations 


Job evaluations measure current performance in that the evaluations are 
more free than salary to increase or decrease from one year to the next. 
In the annual cycle preceding the network survey, 17% of the managers 
were judged “poor,” 55% were judged “good,” and 28% were judged 


2 There could be a reputation consideration here. A “well-networked” manager would 
acquire a positive reputation over time, which would create an expectation among 
senior people that the manager should be well paid relative to peers. Reputation in 
the sense of social standing among peers is usually measured by network centrality 
(e.g., Podolny 1993, 2001). Three such measures are highly correlated in this study 
population (.70, —.56, and —.95 in the correlation matrix among number of times cited 
as a discussion partner, sum of relations weighted by the prominence of the colleague 
reached by the relationship, and mean path distance to other supply-chain managers). 
All three centrality measures are closely correlated with the network constraint index 
I use to measure brokerage (—.77, —.61, and .55, respectively), showing that managers 
more central in the informal organization had more opportunities for brokerage. The 
correlations do not disappear if I hold job rank constant, from which I infer that the 
connection between centrality and brokerage is not due simply to people seeking out 
more senior managers. None of the three centrality measures adds significantly to the 
salary prediction in table 1 (respective t-tests of 1.84, .63, and .24 for the centrality 
measures). Job rank is the key control. If I take job rank out of the prediction, then 
network centrality is strongly associated with salary (respective t-tests of 9.36, 6.24, 
and —5.76 for the centrality measures). My conclusion is that being central in the 
informal organization is associated with brokerage independent of job rank, but the 
centrality effect on salary is through job rank. There is something to the reputation 
story, but not enough to change the salary results in table 1. Disentangling centrality 
from brokerage would require network and salary data over time to see how the two 
network variables are associated with promotion. A teaser here is that none of the 
three centrality measures adds significantly to model 4 predicting promotion in table 
1 (respective logit z-scores of .92, —.01, and —.33). 
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“outstanding.” With pressure from top management to identify more weak - 
performers, the proportion of managers assigned to the “poor” category 
increased to 25% in the second year, with 53% judged “good” and the 
remaining 22% judged “outstanding.” A manager’s evaluation in the first 
year is a good predictor of his or her evaluation in the second year; 
however, there were improvements and reversals. Of the managers judged 
“poor” in the first year, most were judged “poor” in the second year, though 
many rose to “good” (81% and 19%, respectively; none rose to “outstand- 
ing”). Of those judged “outstanding” in the first year, the majority con- 
tinued to be “outstanding” in the second year, but a large number dropped 
to “good” and a minority dropped to “poor” (63%, 31%, and 6%, respec- 
tively). I focused on consistently high or low evaluations to define a sum- 
mary measure of performance, assigning managers into three categories: 
continuously poor (13% of the managers were judged “poor” in both years), 
continuously outstanding (16% were judged “outstanding” in both years), 
versus everyone else in the middle (71%, of whom 97% were given the 
middling code of “good” for one or both of the years). The summary 
measure is strongly correlated with evaluations in each year (correlations 
of .84 and .83 for the first and second years, respectively), but it more 
clearly distinguishes extremes of poor versus outstanding performance. 
Managers who left the firm before the second annual review cycle were 
assigned to a category based on their evaluation in the previous year. It 
is not surprising that exit was most likely for managers who received a 
“poor” evaluation (13% exit for those judged “poor” vs. 4% exit for every- 
one else). 

Model 3 in table 1 is an ordinal logit equation predicting the three- 
category job evaluations (outstanding, good, poor). Performance evalu- 
ations did not vary systematically with any of the control variables except 
age: older managers were less likely to receive positive evaluations. Above 
and beyond the control variables, there is a statistically significant neg- 
ative association with network constraint—the more interconnected a 
manager’s discussion contacts, the less positive his or her annual perfor- 
mance evaluation (—.014 coefficient, .004 SE in parentheses, for a —3.5 
test statistic). All of the slope adjustments in the four bottom rows are 
smaller than their standard errors. In other words, there is a strong neg- 
ative association between network constraint and performance evaluation 
at each job rank. Adding a dummy variable distinguishing the 193 social 
isolates does not add anything to the prediction (—1.6 test statistic), nor 
does it change the fact that age and network constraint are the only 
statistically significant predictors. 

The graph to the right in figure 4 plots the aggregate association for a 
logit model predicting evaluations from age and network constraint, the 
two statistically significant predictors in table 1. Few received a “poor” 
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evaluation two years in a row, but the few who did were disproportion- 
ately managers surrounded by a circle of densely interconnected discussion 
partners. At the other extreme, being evaluated “outstanding” for both 
years was unlikely on average (P = .16), but a manager whose discussion 
network spanned numerous structural holes had twice those odds (P = 
.32 when C = 10).* 


Promotion 


Promotion measures company-rewarded performance. Of managers still 
with the company in the second year, 14% were promoted to a higher 
job grade. A few were promoted two job grades, but most were a single 
grade, so I treat promotion as a dichotomy. Pay was sometimes a substitute 
for promotion, for example, if a person was doing a good job but had 
been promoted recently. Of the managers not promoted in the second year, 
34% received an above-average salary increase. The percentage by which 
a manager’s salary increased is a continuous variable—salaries increased 
in the second year by an average of 5.5% over a range of 0%-30%—but 
the performance signal managers discuss is whether they received an 
above-average raise. Supervisors were given a budget sufficient to cover 
an average raise for each subordinate, then directed to allocate higher 
and lower increases according to merit. The average was defined by head- 
quarters and varied from oné year to the next, so average was the con- 


3 A more intuitive, less robust, demonstration of the association with brokerage is to 
sort managers into three broad groups with respect to business units: nonbrokers (312 
managers in a group of densely interconnected discussion partners, as indicated by 
above-average network constraint), local brokers (196 managers with discussion part- 
ners in other groups, but all within the manager’s own business unit, e.g., persons 283, 
504, 528 in fig. 3), and enterprise brokers (165 managers with discussion partners in 
other groups, some outside the manager’s own business unit, e.g., persons 9, 234, 402 
in fig. 3). The hypothesis is that good ideas are borne of engaging alternative ways of 
thinking and behaving. Since variation is more likely between than within business 
units, enterprise brokers have the most of whatever brokerage provides, local brokers 
have less, and nonbrokers the least. Consistent with the hypothesis, the odds of being 
evaluated “outstanding” in the annual reviews before and after the survey drop from 
24% of enterprise brokers, to 19% of local brokers, and 10% of nonbrokers. The odds 
of being evaluated “poor” in both years double from 5% of enterprise brokers, to 10% 
of local brokers, and 19% of nonbrokers. The two trends are nonrandom (33.5 x’ with 
4 df, P<0.01), but they disappear when network constraint is held constant (—6.4 test 
statistic for network constraint vs. .3 and —.1 for dummy variables distinguishing local 
and enterprise brokers respectively from nonbrokers). The same conclusion holds for 
model 5 in table 4 predicting the value of a manager’s best idea (—4.3 test statistic 
for network constraint vs. —1.1 and .9 for local and enterprise brokers), so I do not 
discuss with respect to table 4 the intuitive appealing distinction between local and 
enterprise brokers. The summary conclusion is that performance increases with bro- 
kerage, in or beyond the manager’s own business unit. 
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sistent benchmark against which managers could interpret individual pay 
increases. In sum, I have three promotion measures. In addition to in- 
creased job grade and percentage increase in salary, my summary measure 
is a dichotomy distinguishing the 42% of managers promoted or given 
an above-average salary increase. 

Model 4 in table 1 shows the brokerage association with promotion. 
The more interconnected a manager’s discussion contacts last year, the 
lower the probability of being promoted or receiving an above-average ` 
pay increase this year (—.022 coefficient, —3.7 test statistic). The associ- 
ation is consistent across job ranks (negligible slope adjustments). The 
only significant control variable again is age. Holding age constant, the 
graph to the right in figure 4 shows how the probability predicted by 
model 4 changes with network constraint. The odds were good for being 
promoted or for receiving an above-average raise between the two years 
observed (42%). Managers brokering connections across segregated groups 
had significantly higher odds of a promotion or above-average’ salary 
increase (P = .68 for C = 10). Managers limited to a circle of densely 
interconnected colleagues had the least chance (P = .28 for C = 100). 
Adding a dummy variable distinguishing the 193 social isolates does not 
change the prediction (—1.4 test statistic). The same conclusion holds if 
the logit model is used to predict promotion to a higher job rank (—3.4 
z-score for network constraint) or if a regression model is used to predict 
the percentage by which a manager’s salary increased in the second year 
(—3.2 t-test for network constraint). 


GOOD IDEAS 


Given the performance association with brokerage, there should be evi- 
dence of good ideas being associated with brokerage—if brokerage pro- 
vides the hypothesized vision advantage. 


Idea Data 


Managers were asked, “From your perspective, what is the one thing that 
you would change to improve [the company’s] supply-chain manage- 


14 The many salary correlates in models 1 and 2 that are negligible in model 4 lower 
the direct effect of network constraint in model 4. Retaining only age and network 
constraint in the prediction yields about the same age effect (—6.2 test statistic), but 
the higher constraint effect in fig. 4 (—6.5 test statistic). The network-constraint as- 
sociation with percentage raise is similarly stronger when age alone is the control 
variable (—5.1 t-test vs. —3.2 in the text), but the association with promotion alone is 
little changed (—3.0 test statistic vs. —3.4 in the text). 
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ment?” The box into which responses were typed held a maximum of 
2,000 characters. The survey elicited 455 ideas. 

Evaluating the ideas requires a point of view. I deferred to top man- 
agement for this study. I do not recommend this point of view for all 
studies, nor do I propose it as the best point of view. At the same time, 
the view from the top is añ eminently reasonable frame of reference; top 
‘management was the expert panel familiar with business operations in 
the study population. They were the people who would reward ideas. 
They were the people whose careers would rise or fall with the value of 
the ideas they sponsored. 

Two senior managers evaluated the ideas. Each led one of the com- 
pany’s largest business units, and they were geographically distant from 
one another. Both judges were prominent for their experience in running 
the supply chain for their respective businesses. Each was given a list of 
the ideas—unattributed to their sources—and was asked the question: 
“How much value could be generated if the idea were well executed?” 
The answer scale ranged from one (“low value or can’t say”) to five (“value 
could be high”). 

Table 2 lists four Gite ideas. The first two, judged high-value, 
propose extending supply-chain operations into exogenous sources of in- 
efficiency. Supply-chain managers were widely viewed by company en- 
gineers as administrative assistants who executed equipment orders. En- 
gineers were deemed better informed about alternative vendors, so the 
decision between vendors was theirs to make. Often, however, equivalent 
vendors exist for a product, but the local engineer has dealt with only 
one vendor in the past, which was the vendor written into the proposal. 
The first idea in table 2 is to move supply-chain operations into the 


(7 The judges were under pressure from the new leadership to provide quality eval- 
uations, but rating 455 ideas is a daunting task. It seemed likely that the judges would 
fatigue. It also seemed likely that higher-quality ideas would come from more senior 
people because they had a broader view across the bureaucratic silos in the supply 
chain (illustrated in figs. 2 and 3). To guard against unreliable evaluations of the better 
ideas, ideas were presented anonymously to the judges in two categories: the first 48 
ideas were a random order of responses from respondents in the three highest ranks 
(vice president, director, and senior manager). The subsequent 407 were a random 
order of ideas offered by managers in lower ranks. As expected, ratings are lower for 
ideas later on the list (—3.5 t-test; 2.7 mean value for the first 50 ideas, 1.4 mean value 
for the last 50 ideas) and higher for the ideas from people in more senior ranks (6.9 
t-test; 3.0 mean value of ideas from directors and vice presidents, 2.5 for ideas from 
senior managers, and 1.8 for ideas from the less senior managers). Effects of respondent 
rank and judge fatigue are confounded in the ratings (since ideas from high-rank 
managers were listed before ideas.from other managers), but the two factors do not 
need to be separated for the purposes of this article, so that is not as important as 
holding constant both job rank and an idea’s sequential order of evaluation when 
predicting the value of ideas. This, and other bias issues, are discussed below. 
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Four ILLUSTRATIVE IDEAS: Two HIGH VALUE AND Two Low VALUE 





(4.5 value, 38 net- 
work constraint) 


(4.5 value, 31 net- 
work constraint) 


(1.0 value, 72 net- 
work constraint) 


(0.5 value, 80 net- 
work constraint) 





Involve SCM in the proposal process. Most of the risk in supply 


chain is at the front end of the business, where little involve- 
ment from the SCM community is found. Opportunities to im- 
prove our win rate through innovative SCM ideas and out-of- 
the-box procurement are often overlooked or missed altogether. 
For example, on a proposal with a plug number for material, 
SCM is oftentimes not considered. We could be utilizing our 
powerful processes to decrement that material cost substan- 
tially, thus creating a competitive advantage. 


We need to develop and train our SCM people in the Subcon- 


tracts area to manage our critical subcontractors. We need to 
institute a standard process for subcontract management and a 
training program to deploy this process within SCM across our 
locations. We also need to have sufficient experienced subcon- 
tracts people available to support the program offices in order 
to adequately manage the subcontract process. 


If you go through all the training to unify a process then the 


whole supply chain regardless of location should be required 
to continue to use the process. We tend to train a lot, but are 
not required to continue to use the process once it has been 
incorporated. Supply Chain has a lot of great processes, but 
they get lost after the initial training, or not everyone is re- 
quired to follow the process, based on location. We need to 
continue to work with our counterparts to ensure that the pro- 
cesses are being followed. Where there is a lack of training, we 
must take the time to train our fellow team members so that it 
benefits us in the long run. 


My SixSigma Team was tasked with developing an easier 


method to get Budgets and Targets posted, by part number, so 
that the buyers would not waste time contacting individual 
SCMs. This process requires utilizing the Materials System 
and Buyer Web System. The team ran into several roadblocks, 
but we identified solutions to resolve those roadblocks. Some 
programming changes were required (none of which was ex- 
tremely high cost). In addition, we tried to have all SCMs di- 
rected to get all of their contracts loaded into the system by a 
certain cut-off date. We went through three or four cut-off 
date delays for various reasons, and each time our team met 
the challenge. So much time went by, however, the 
programmers were all diverted to the new SAP system. With- 
out the programming changes, meeting the initial goals of the 
team (making ALL budgets and targets available to the buy- 
ers) is no longer possible. Therefore, the one thing I would 
change is to implement the changes that my team came up 
with. This would make the buyer much more efficient, and 
less frustrated. 


nt 


Note.—SCM stands for supply-chain management or supply-chain manager. 
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proposal process so that the company can benefit from the scale economies 
of purchasing from preferred vendors before low-volume, high-price 
equipment purchases are written into a contract. A related inefficiency 
was created in large subcontracts to vendors familiar to local engineers. 
The second idea in table 2 is to move supply-chain operations into sub- 
contracts to control high prices that subcontractors pay for supplies, which 
are then charged back to the company. 

The bottom two ideas in table 2 were judged low in value. Both judges 
gave a score of one to the third idea, which is a call for more consistency 
across geographic locations. The bit of strategic thinking missing in the 
idea is a focus on consistency to create value, as opposed to consistency 
for its own sake. As stated, the third idea is a classic lament from bu- 
reaucrats—we need people to adhere more consistently to agreed-upon 
processes. The fourth idea in table 2 has a tone of the bureaucrat’s lament, 
but it offers substantive detail, in fact so much detail that it is difficult 
to judge the value of the idea. The respondent is down in the weeds with 
details about his Six Sigma project and the computer systems utilized in 
the project. It is difficult to evaluate the value of this idea without knowing 
more about the specific project and computer systems (cf. Reagans and 
McEvily 2003). One of the two judges gave the idea a score of one, the 
minimum on the printed rating scale. The other judge dismissed the idea 
without rating it (scored as zero, resulting in the .5 average across judges) 
and explained with a note at the end of his ratings: “for ideas that were 
either too local in nature, incomprehensible, vague, or too whiny, I didn’t 
rate them.” 


Correlates of Good Ideas 


Table 3 shows that good ideas came from people who were expected to 
provide good ideas. For example, judges saw more value in the ideas of 
managers in more senior ranks. Average ratings of their ideas were higher 
(3.0 average for directors and vice presidents vs. 1.5 for the first rank of 
managers), and their ideas were less likely to be dismissed (0% of director 
and vice president ideas were dismissed by both judges vs. 47% of ideas 
from first-rank managers). Better ideas came from the purchasing man- 
agers, whose work brought them into contact with other companies. More 
educated managers had better ideas. Managers in the urban centers had 
better ideas. In keeping with the brokerage hypothesis, managers con- 
strained in a closed discussion network were less likely to have valuable 
ideas (1.5 average) and more likely to have their ideas dismissed by both 
judges (43%). 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATES OF Goop IDEAS 











Mean Value 
of Ideas % Dismissed 

Job rank (81.4 x’, 8 df, P< .001): 

Manager 1 EN 1.5 47 

Manager 2 EE 1.9 26 

Manager 3 En 2.3 13 

Sr. manager ......... cece cece eee eee eee eee enone 2.5 0 

Executive aare arsi nies Sends sats 3.0 0 
Work role (12.3 x’, 2 df, P = .002): 

Purchasing 22020206 ad.ccse nes ZE hee sd Sane 1.9 29 

Other role `... 1.4 52 
Age (10.0 x’, 4 df, P = .04): 

Younger (24-45)... cc ecee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.9 30 

Average (46-51) .......... cc ecee nsec e ence eens 1.7 41 

Older (72.281... 2.0 25 
Education (26.8 x’, 4 df, P < .001): 

Graduate EE 2.2 20 

Bachelor dée Eed Ae dee Nd de 1.9 29 

Leger en de Ee ae Meed 15 47 
Organization (1.8 x’, 4 df, P>.5): 

Hightech) og gees Ze geg gie d ege ues 2.1 25 

Lowtech. Ne fu Ge KSE EEN dE e 1.9 31 

Other a ab ced ae toes ste ee 1.8 33 
Geography (10.3 x’, 4 df, P = .04): 

ËlEtanL 3 Zeg ie dee E E 2.0 22 

Urban? gek Meet ée E EE REN 2.1 24 

Other EE A E 1.8 36 
Network constraint (44.4 x’, 4 df, P < .001): 

Little (11-45) ...... cece eee eee e eee e cree ee ees 24 14 

Average (46-71) .......ccccece cece e cence eeeees 1.7 37 

Much (72-100) .........22 ee eeeeee eee ee eeee es 1.5 43 





NOoTE.—Correlates (in rows) are from table 1. Correlates that are continuous variables are 
divided into approximately equal categories of low, middle, and high (e.g., about a third of the 
managers were age 52 or higher). Mean value is on a five-point scale. x’ statistics in parentheses 
are for a multinomial logit model of association between categories and the good-idea variables. 


Idea Value 


Model 5 in table 4 predicts idea value holding constant the control var- 
iables in table 1. The left-hand graph in figure 5 shows the nonlinear 
association with brokerage. The steepest drop in value happens with 
initial network constraint, when a manager first begins to rely on redun- 
dant discussion partners. Circles in the graph indicate ratings by one of 
the two judges (averaged across five-point intervals of network constraint), 
and squares indicate pooled ratings from the other judge. One judge was 
more generous than the other (circles higher than the squares on average), 
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TABLE 4 
PREDICTING Goop IDEAS 


5 6 7 8 

Idea Value Idea Dismissed No Idea Discuss Idea 
Intercept .............. 4.082 —3.739 —9.689 5.328 
Manager 1 ............ —.228 (159) .721* (.285) —.015 (281) —.300 (.290) 
Manager 2 ............ —.133  (.168) 287  (.313) —.054  (.283) .067 (.319) 
Manager 3 

(reference) .......... acs doe EE EE 

Sr. manager ........... .042 (.276) GE A01 (458) —.295 (.525) 
Executive ............. 291 = (.336) SC 438 = (.621) 210  (.758) 
Purchasing ............ 835 (177) —.715 (513) 399 (322) -.160 (.323) 
ABE Sole nindenartannecs 004 = (.008) —-.006 (.015) —.012 (012) ~.013 (015) 
Bachelor .............. -226 = (.148) —.472  (.266) 101 (239) -.019 (267) 
Graduate .............. 094 = (.143) —.367 ` (.289) —.205 = (.210) -198 = (.270) 
Hightech .............. 086 (.138) 071 (.260) —.099 (.212) —.151 (251) 
Lowtech .............. -404 = (.231) —.595  (.465) 697  (.372) 338 ` (.451) 
Urban)... D04 = (.183) —.590 (.371) 488 = (.253) .165 (.349) 
Urban 2 ............... 071  (.174) —.277  (.332) -323 (243) —.531  (.313) 
Length of idea ........ —.0002 (.0002) —.0001 (.0005) EIR .0013* (.0006) 
Sequential order ....... —.0005 (.0005) .0011 (.0010) re —.0006 (.0010) 
Network constraint.... —.694** (144) -972** (.281) 2.356** (.243) —.939** (.267) 
ENEE 455 ` 455 673 455 


NotTe.—Network constraint is the log of constraint in this table. Model 5 predicts idea value on a 
one-to-five scale (.15 squared multiple correlation; network effect plotted in fig. 5). Models 6-8 are logit 
predictions of the idea being dismissed (64.6 x’ with 13 df; network effect plotted in fig. 5), no idea being 
expressed (177.2 x’ with 13 df; network effect plotted in fig. 5), and discussing the idea with a named 
colleague (35.2 x’ with 15 df), SEs are given in parentheses. 

* P<.05. 

** Pe 001, 


but the point highlighted is that evaluations by both judges show the 
same association with brokerage: thin regression lines in figure 5 through 
their respective ratings show similar strong negative associations with 
network constraint (t-tests of —5.8 and —3.9 for their 455 individual 
ratings; see fig. 5 insert for parameter estimates). 

None of the control variables are associated with idea value when 
network constraint is held. constant. Higher-rank managers were more 
often the source of valuable ideas, but the zero-order association with 
rank disappears when network constraint is held constant. Even in the 
top ranks, people limited to a small circle of densely interconnected dis- 
cussion partners were likely to have weak ideas for improving supply- 
chain operations (—.43 correlation between idea value and network con- 
straint for the senior managers, directors, and vice presidents, —3.2 
t-test),’° 


1 The lack of association with job rank has measurement interest: The two senior 
people judging value are at the top of the corporate ladder, so the ideas that they 
would find valuable are the ideas most relevant to their personal concerns with in- 
tegrating across business units—which would be the ideas of managers who have 
discussion partners in other business units. Therefore, it would not be surprising to 
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Structural Holes and Good Ideas 


The age and education measures of human capital pale next to the 
network measure of social capital. Idea value and network constraint 
have a strong negative association within levels of education. The zero- 
order association with education in table 3 disappears when network 
constraint is held constant. "Model 5 shows no association between value 
and education.” Measuring work experience, age has no direct association 
with value in model 5, and a graph of value across age (not presented) 
is a random scatter showing no linear, curvilinear, or episodic association 
(.04 correlation with age and a similarly negligible .02 correlation with 
years in the company). 

The two bias effects in model 5 are negligible. First, it seemed possible 
that value ratings would be higher for ideas offered with more expla- 
nation. Responses explaining ideas ranged from 13 to 1,897 characters 
(253 mean). However, there is no zero-order association with either judge’s 
evaluation of value (.06 and —.07 correlations) or in the model 5 prediction 
(—.8 t-test). Second, it seemed likely that judges would fatigue as they 
rated ideas so value would be lower for ideas later on the list presented 
to the judges. There is a negative zero-order association between value 
and sequential order (—3.5 t-test), but the association is negligible under 


find this measure of value associated with brokerage. A generic response is to defer 
to the people in charge. The perceptions of the most senior managers guide the allo- 
cation of this company’s resources to people and projects. What they see as value is 
what is valuable in this organization. The job-rank results offer another response. If 
there is an egocentric bias in the perception of value by the two senior people judging 
value, then ratings should increases with job rank because people of higher rank have 
job concerns more similar to the two most senior people. Judged value does increase 
with the job rank of the person proposing an idea, but the association disappears when 
network constraint is held constant. I do not believe the judges were impressed with 
ideas relevant to their own jobs so much as they were impressed with the extent to 
which an idea reflected alternative ways of thinking or behaving. That is my hunch 
fueled by the table 3 and table 4 results on job rank—rank is associated with good 
ideas, but the direct predictor is brokerage at each rank. A definitive answer to the 
measurement question would require an experimental design in which idea value is 
judged under a mix of two factors: idea similarity to the concerns of the person judging 
value, and idea quality reflecting alternative ways of thinking and behaving. 

? Another measure of individual ability shows the same lack of direct association with 
value: 114 people in the study population had graduated from the company’s middle- 
manager leadership program. I have the grade on a four-point scale that each received 
in the program. Managers whose networks span structural holes did well in the pro- 
gram (—4.1 t-test for network constraint predicting grade), but the rated value of their 
idea for improving supply-chain operations is associated with their network, not with 
their program grade (regressing value over program grade and network constraint 
yields a .3 t-test for grade and —3.3 for network constraint). 
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the controls in model 5 (—.9 t-test for sequential order). Adding to model 
5 a dummy variable distinguishing the 193 social isolates does not add 
significantly to the prediction (1.7 test statistic). 


Ideas Dismissed 


One in three ideas was dismissed by both judges (32%), which is the 
outcome predicted by model 6 in table 4. The positive association between 
network constraint and being dismissed (3.5 test statistic) shows that man- 
agers buried in networks of densely interconnected discussion partners 
were less successful in communicating their idea to the senior managers 
judging value. Here again, the association with network constraint is 
nonlinear. The dashed line through the triangles in the graph to the right 
in figure 5 shows that the steepest increase in the odds of being dismissed 
happens with initial network constraint, in other words, when a manager 
first begins to rely on redundant discussion partners. 

The control variables in model 6 are again interesting for their lack of 
association with dismissal. Job rank is more complicated than in model 
5. The first-rank managers have a statistically significant higher risk of 
being dismissed. Managers in the top ranks had none of their ideas dis- 
missed (see table 3), so dummy variables distinguishing them had to be 
removed from the model. Age, education, and the other control variables 
had no association with dismissal. Adding to model 6 a dummy variable 
distinguishing the 193 social isolates does not add anything to the pre- 
diction (—.9 test statistic). 


Ideas Unexpressed 


Among the managers not responding to the survey were 16 who entered 
their name in the survey Web site, then left before answering the question 


18 I checked for another possible rating bias. The two senior managers, familiar with 
their own operations, might recognize and overpraise an idea from one of their sub- 
ordinates. Rivalry is a related possibility (e.g., Bothner [2003] on rivalry and social 
influence). The two judges ran the two largest supply-chain operations in the company, 
so competition between them was inevitable. Feelings of competition might result in 
lower ratings for ideas from the rival organization. Neither bias was statistically sig- 
nificant in the ratings. I regressed ratings from each judge over two dummy variables 
(with controls for the rank of the respondent proposing an idea and the sequential 
order in which an idea was evaluated). One dummy variable identified respondents 
in the judge’s own division. The other dummy variable distinguished respondents in 
the other judge’s division. The reference group was respondents in neither division. 
Ratings were biased in the expected direction, but negligibly so (.9 Liest for positive 
evaluations of ideas within a judge’s own division, —1.3 t-test for evaluations of ideas 
from the other judge’s division). 
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about their best idea for improving supply-chain operations. I have no 
way of knowing how many other potential respondents decided not to 
answer the survey after seeing the questions, but I do know which man- 
agers chose not to complete the survey. I estimated model 7 in table 4 to 
see whether not completing the survey and nonresponse more generally 
is idea-related in the sense of having the same pattern of correlates as 
idea value and idea dismissal. Managers probably had various reasons 
for not responding to the survey, but the pattern of correlates predicting 
nonresponse in model 7 looks like the pattern in model 5 predicting idea 
value, and the pattern in model 6 predicting idea dismissal: there is a 
strong association with network constraint and negligible associations 
with job rank, role, age, education, business unit, and location. The steep 
dashed line through the solid dots in figure 5’s right-hand graph shows 
the dramatic association with network constraint. Managers with net- 
works that spanned structural holes were likely to express an idea, while 
those surrounded by densely interconnected discussion partners were un- 
likely to express an idea. 


Ideas Discussed 


The step past expressing an idea is to discuss it with people. After typing 
their idea, managers were asked whether they had discussed it with any- 
one in the company. If yes, they were asked to name the person with 
whom they had their most detailed discussion. A substantial minority of 
the supply-chain managers were dead-ends in the sense of never discussing 
their idea (31%). A few said that they had discussed their idea, but were 
ambiguous about the discussion partner (7%; e.g., “everyone I can get to 
listen,” “various,” “other managers in supply chain”). The majority named 
a specific person with whom they had discussed their idea (67%), and 
some went on to name two ‘or more discussion partners (14%). 

Model 8 in table 4 shows that idea discussion has two statistically 
significant predictors: idea length and brokerage. The length of a man- 
ager’s explanation makes sense in that a person sufficiently interested to 
type a long explanation of an idea is more likely to spend effort talking 
about the idea.” The pattern of correlates other than length looks like 


"7 The brokerage effect in model 8 is stable across three alternative variables measuring 
manager effort in mobilizing colleague interest in an idea. In an ordinal logit model 
predicting three categories of targeted discussion (no discussion, discussion with un- 
known colleague, discussion with named colleagues), there are no statistically signif- 
icant associations with any of the control variables in model 8 (including length of 
explanation, 1.8 test statistic), and there is the strong negative association with network 
constraint (—3.4 test statistic). The same is true for an ordinal logit model predicting 
three categories of discussion effort (no discussion, discussion with one named col- 
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the pattern in the other table 4 models, with brokerage providing the 
strongest predictor. Regardless of job rank, age, education, business unit, 
or region, the people likely to discuss their ideas were the people whose 
networks spanned structural holes. Job rank initially seemed to matter 
(3.2 test statistic for association between job rank and idea discussion), 
but more senior people were more involved in bridging structural holes, 
and the negligible effects for job rank in model 8 show that it is the 
bridging that is directly associated with idea discussion. Adding to model 
8 a dummy variable distinguishing the 193 social isolates does not add 
anything to the prediction (—.5 test statistic). There is a zero-order as- ' 
sociation between an idea’s value and its probability of being discussed. 
Discussed ideas have higher value scores (3.1 é-test) and were less likely 
to be dismissed by the two senior managers evaluating value—27% of 
discussed ideas were dismissed versus 42% of the undiscussed ideas (8.7 
x’, 1 df, P<.01, where dismissed is the dependent variable in model 6). 
However, neither idea value (dependent variable for model 5) nor a 
dummy variable distinguishing ideas dismissed (dependent variable for 
model 6) adds anything to model 8 (respective test statistics of .8 and 
—.6). 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


There is evidence of a vision advantage associated with brokerage. I 
analyzed archival and survey data on several hundred managers in a 
large company. The study population was well-suited to testing the hy- 
pothesized vision advantage. There were numerous opportunities for bro- 
kerage (fig. 2 and fig. 3), and managers were rewarded for brokerage in 
the sense that compensation, positive performance evaluations, and pro- 
motions were disproportionately given to managers who brokered con- 
nections across structural holes (fig. 4). If brokerage affected performance 
through the hypothesized vision advantage, there should be evidence of 
brokerage being associated with good ideas—and there is. The results in 
table 4— illustrated in figure 5—show that managers whose networks 
spanned structural holes were more likely to express an idea and to discuss 
it with colleagues (models 7 and 8), have the idea engaged by senior 
management (model 6), and have it judged valuable (model 5). The em- 
pirical support invites detailed study of processes by which information 


league, discussion with multiple colleague; —2.8 test statistic for brokerage), and an 
ordinal logit model distinguishing action from discussion (no discussion, discussion 
only, discussion and action where the third category contains the 16 managers distin- 
guished in the conclusion section of this article for tying to mobilize support for their 
idea; —3.9 test statistic for brokerage). 
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arbitrage occurs. More generally, the results have implications for crea- 
tivity and the reproduction of social structures in which ideas emerge. 


Creativity 


Stories about the creation of a good idea are often heroic, distinguishing 
exceptional people from the mundane. The creator is attributed with great 
intellectual ability, a fresh perspective, a productive way of thinking, a 
creative personality, or some other quality that enabled him or her to 
generate the good idea. Every discipline has its heroes and heroines and 
stories that serve productive ends other than truth. There is even evidence 
to support such stories. For example, Simonton (1984) reports that cre- 
ativity is less likely after age 40 (p. 111); it is most likely in people with 
almost a college education (pp. 65, 191); it is more likely in firstborn sons 
(pp. 26-28); it increases with IQ score (p. 45); and so on. 

Sociologists typically emphasize environmental factors in the prediction 
of creativity—factors such as the family and era variables in Simonton’s 
analysis (e.g., Kavolis [1966] on the link between artistic creativity and 
social disequilibrium). In fact, though somewhat obscured in mystical 
terms, the link between creativity and sociometric citations was a central 
theme in the early development of network analysis (e.g., Moreno 1940, 
1955; Northway and Rooks, 1955). Individual and environment can be 
difficult to disentangle with available data. For example, age is a personal 
attribute negatively associated with creating good ideas in science (see 
Stephan and Levin [1992] for a review and Chandrasekhar [(197 5) 1987] 
for an engaging illustration). Beyond the person-specific factors of youth- 
ful energy and skills is the environmental factor of a new generation less 
invested in, or blinded by, the prevailing paradigm (Kuhn 1962). The view 
is bluntly phrased in physicist Max Planck’s ([1949] 1968, p. 33) comment: 
“A new scientific truth does not triumph by convincing its opponents and 
making them see the light, but rather because its opponents eventually 
die.” Of course, the environment exists in its own right. Collins’s (1998) 
analysis, with its emphasis on philosopher greatness adjacent to structural 


*° Chandrasekhar (1987) is after the more subtle point that the negative age/creativity 
correlation in science is reversed in the arts, where good ideas are more likely to come 
from more experienced minds (cf. Simonton 1984, chap. 6). He presents a novel contrast 
between obituaries to illustrate what is lost by the early death of a creative in the arts 
vs. the sciences (pp. 47-49). For example, playwright Christopher Marlowe’s early 
death at age 29 and poet Shelley’s early death at age 30 were bemoaned for the loss 
of what the artists could have given us in their mature years. In contrast, the early 
death of mathematician Ramanujan did not deny us his best work. Or, as mathe- 
matician Hardy (1940, p. 72) expresses it: “If a mature man loses interest in and 
abandons mathematics, the loss is not likely to be very serious either for mathematics 
or for himself.” ` 
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holes, could be viewed as an exemplar of a Simonton analysis run by a 
gifted structural sociologist. 

The analysis reported in this article corroborates Collins’s point with 
systematic evidence on the less ethereal work of a business supply chain. 
In this case, managers who broker connections across structural holes in 
their organization are more likely to have good ideas. 

The more consequential creativity implication of analyzing good ideas 
in terms of brokerage is the shift in focus from the production of ideas 
to the value produced. The brokerage value of an idea resides in a sit- 
uation, in the transaction through which an idea is delivered to an au- 
dience; not in the source of the idea, nor in the idea itself. Debate over 
individual and environment factors predisposing a person to create is an 
aside. The source of an idea is no longer the focal question; what matters 
is the value produced by the idea, whatever its source. People with con- 
nections across structural holes have early access to diverse, often con- 
tradictory, information and interpretations, which gives them a compet- 
itive advantage in seeing and developing good ideas.” People connected 
to groups beyond their own can expect to find themselves delivering 
valuable ideas, seeming to be gifted with creativity. This is not creativity 
born of genius; it is creativity as an import-export business. An idea 
mundane in one group can be a valuable insight in another. In our age 
of ready technology, people often make the mistake of thinking that they 
create value when they have an idea born of sophisticated analysis. That 
is not true. An idea is as valuable as an audience is willing to credit it 
with being. An idea is no less valuable to its recipients because there are 


21 To further appreciate the network model on this point, consider how Schumpeter, 
despite his respect for, and emphasis on, what I have discussed as the social capital 
of brokerage, left the mechanism a mystery (1947, p. 150): “From the standpoint of 
the observer who is in full possession of all relevant facts, it can always be understood 
ex post: but it can practically never be understood ex ante; that is to say, it cannot be 
predicted by applying the ordinary rules of inference from the pre-existing facts.” 
Schumpeter, as a young man, similarly discusses the phenomenon with admiration— 
“Carrying out a new plan and acting according to a customary one are things as 
different as making a road and walking along it” (1934, p. 85)—and with mystery— 
“the success of everything depends on intuition, the capacity of seeing things in a way 
which afterwards proves to be true, even though it cannot be established at the moment, 
and of grasping the essential fact, discarding the unessential, even though one can 
give no account of the principles by which this is done” (1934, p. 85). The import- 
export nature of brokerage-based creativity makes less heroic the task of detecting 
and developing a good idea, in that contacts in target markets inform a vision of how 
the idea could be positioned to be well received. 
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people elsewhere who do not value it.” The certain path to feeling creative 
is to find a constituency more ignorant than you and poised to benefit 
from your idea. This is a familiar phenomenon in academic work (e.g., 
see Stigler [(1982) 1986] on the quick acceptance of his economic analysis 
of information, or Lamont [1987] on the popularity of Derrida’s work in 
culture markets as different as France and the United States). We spe- 
cialize by method, theory, and topic. It is impossible to keep up with 
developments in other specialities. It would be inefficient even if it were 
possible. So there is a market for the information arbitrage of network 
entrepreneurs, and the evidence of their work is that valuable new ideas 
in any one spécialty are often a familiar concept in some distant specialty. 
Across the clusters in an organization or market, creativity is a diffusion 
process of repeated discovery in which a good idea is carried across struc- 
tural holes to be discovered in one cluster of people, rediscovered in 
another, then rediscovered in still others—and each discovery is no less 
an experience of creativity for people encountering the good idea.” Thus, 
value accumulates as an idea moves through the social structure; each 
transmission from one group to another has the potential to add value. 
In this light, there is an incentive to define work situations such that 
people are forced to engage diverse ideas. That incentive underlies the 
Rhéne-Poulenc quote on managing le vide with which I began this article. 


Structural Reproduction 


Brokerage is typically discussed as an engine for productive change. The 
argument is an Austrian market metaphor made operational with a net- 
work model of structural holes: organizations and markets are viewed as 
illustrated in figure 1, with beliefs and behavior, knowledge and practice, 
homogeneous within clusters relative to the heterogeneity between clus- 
ters. People who have relations that span the structural holes between 
groups have a vision advantage in detecting and developing good ideas. 


” The word “elsewhere” refers to network parameters of diffusion. People elsewhere 
are neither part of a cohesive group containing the individuals now evaluating the 
idea, nor structurally equivalent to the current evaluators. Disbelievers cohesive with, 
or structurally equivalent to, current evaluators would certainly affect the perceived 
value of the idea (Burt 1999). There is also status insecurity to consider (Phillips and 
Zuckerman 2002; Menon and Pfeffer 2003). Knowing an idea has low value among 
elites, or is advocated by competitors, can affect the idea’s value for people aspiring 
to look like elites. 

3 As Fleck ([1935] 1979, pp. 109-10) so long ago described the social construction of 
facts with respect to ideas that move between scientific disciplines, “communication 
of ideas always results in a shift or a change in the currency of thought. . . . This 
change in thought style, that is, change in readiness for directed perception, offers new 
possibilities for discovery and creates new facts.” 
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For their integrative efforts, these people receive disproportionate returns. 
The returns signal a price for integrating the work of one group with 
another. Thus, brokerage brings market price into focus, and price is a 
criterion for coordinating people whose knowledge is necessarily limited 
by time and place. 

Its attractions notwithstanding, the argument seems not to describe the 
study population analyzed in this article. Brokerage opportunities were 
abundant, visible, and rewarded—but apparently irrelevant. There should 
be an integrated supply chain rather than the organization riddled with 
structural holes. There are holes around the supply-chain function, be- 
tween the unit functional organizations, and between individuals within 
the function. Dramatic change could have disrupted previous integration, 
but it seems unlikely here. The supply-chain managers have been with 
the company a long time (18 years on average) and are connected by long- 
standing relationships (8 years on average). 

I see evidence of structural reproduction. This point is in the discussion 
section because my evidence on it is less direct than the evidence I have 
linking brokerage with good ideas. The point warrants attention because 
it describes brokerage—a mechanism for change and value creation— 
prevalent and rewarded in a fragmented, static organization. 

There are positive and negative cycles to the reproduction. The negative 
cycle is clear from the results in figure 5: managers surrounded by densely 
interconnected discussion partners (high network constraint) were likely 
to have their ideas dismissed by senior management or have their ideas 
seen as low-value, so they have learned not to express ideas. These man- 
agers can be expected to obey the maxim that a closed mouth gathers no 
feet and withdraw into their local social world to wait for orders, thereby 
contributing to the continued segregation of groups in the supply chain 
(see Morrison and Milliken [2002] on organizational silence and its 
correlates). 

The positive cycle is less obvious. Managers whose networks spanned 
structural holes (low network constraint) were likely to express and discuss 
their ideas, likely to have their ideas engaged by senior management, and 
likely to have their ideas perceived as valuable. These managers can be 
expected to continue to propose ideas. 

So what end does this bring? Managers with discussion partners in 
other groups were positioned to spread good ideas across business units, 
but the people with whom they discussed their ideas were overwhelmingly 
colleagues already close in their informal discussion network. 

Consider, as a baseline, an inertia model of social convenience. Who is 
most likely to be cited by a manager putting no effort into spreading or 
building support for an idea? The more that John speaks to the people - 
with whom I frequently speak, the more likely John will be present in 
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my conversations with colleagues. If I were to have a conversation with 
a colleague selected at random, John has a good chance of being that 
colleague. In network terms, John is central in my discussion network: 
he speaks often to the people with whom I often discuss my work. This 
image of centrality is measured by network constraint (see note 6). The 
more a contact is connected with others in a manager’s network, the 
higher the constraint score for the contact. 

Figure 6 shows manager contacts sorted from most to least central. The 
first position contains the contact with whom the manager had the most 
mutual friends. This is the person most likely to be cited if social con- 
venience determined who was selected for idea discussion. At the other 
extreme of the horizontal axis are the most distant contacts. These distant 
contacts are people with whom a manager had no mutual colleagues and 
people with whom the manager had the least experience.” I put aside the 
662 contacts cited by managers who did not discuss their best idea because 
those contacts were not at risk of being cited for idea discussion (gray 
bars in the lower-left corner of the graph in fig. 6). At risk were the contacts 
of managers who did discuss their best idea. There were 1,788 contacts 
not cited for this discussion (white bars in fig. 6) and 340 cited contacts 
(dark segments at the top of the white bars). 

The inertia model accounts for the distribution of good ideas, from 
which I infer that ideas were not discussed to change business practice 
so much as they were discussed to display competence and to entertain 
familiar colleagues. The dark segments at the top of the white bars in 
figure 6 show idea discussion concentrated at the center of a manager’s 
network: 36% of the people cited were the most central in a manager’s 
network, 25% were the second most central, and 13% were the third most 
central. The number of citations decreases at further removes from the 
manager, but so does the number of contacts available to be cited. A logit 
model predicting the probability of discussion from centrality in figure 6 
shows discussion likely only with the first three people, and in strongly 
decreasing order (coefficients of 2.18, 1.70, .83, and .12 for the four closest 
colleagues, with respective z-score test statistics of 10.5, 7.8, 3.6, and .4). 
On average, contacts with whom managers discussed their idea posed 


4 Of the 2,790 contacts, 1,991 could be ordered by network constraint. Where contacts 
posed the same level of constraint (e.g., a network in which every contact discusses 
work frequently with every other contact), ariother 61 contacts could be ordered by 
putting colleagues in the manager’s business unit ahead of contacts in other business 
units (there are so few because most discussion partners were in the same business 
unit). Another 443 contacts could be ordered by their years of relationship with the 
manager, which left 295 contacts to be ordered at random within same level of network 
constraint, same business unit, and same years known to manager. 
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Structural Holes and Good Ideas 


13.6 points of constraint versus 7.6 points for other contacts (9.2 test 
statistic).?§ 

The inference of social convenience guiding idea discussion strains the 
limits of my data. I know the names of the people with whom managers 
had their most detailed discussion. I do not have a census of the people 
with whom managers discussed their idea. Managers could have had their 
most detailed discussion with socially convenient colleagues, then moved 
on to mobilize support in subsequent discussion with people beyond their 
own.group. I do not think this is true because there are multiple indicators 
of inertia: from the tendency for managers at all ranks to cite a dense 
circle of colleagues for work discussion (81% density on average, fig. 2), 
to the segregation of work discussion from the formal authority structure 
(discussion network around 69% of the managers excluded their imme- 
diate supervisor). 

As a check on my inference, I returned to the organization (10 months 
after collecting the data reported in the article) to ask a favor of the long- 
time employee who had been promoted to run supply-chain operations 
for the company (not one of the original two judges who evaluated ideas). 
I presented a list of the top 100 ideas, with the names and business units 
of the people proposing the ideas, and asked: “To your knowledge, has 
the person mobilized support to implement the idea or made an effort to 
mobilize support for the idea?” The list of 100 included all ideas that 
either of the two judges had given a maximum-value rating, all ideas that 
the judges together gave a 3.5 or higher average rating, and all ideas 
proposed by senior managers, directors, or vice presidents. If any of the 
original ideas were acted upon, these 100 would be the most likely (it 
seemed too big a favor to ask for an update on all ideas in the original 
data). 

The results corroborate the inference about social convenience. There 
is little evidence of managers acting on their ideas. Of the 100 top-idea 
managers, 16 were perceived to have worked on mobilizing support for 
their idea. A logistic model of the 100 ideas shows that action was more 
likely for more valuable ideas (2.6 test statistic), from managers with 
contacts in other groups (—3.1 test statistic for network constraint) who 
cited more distant contacts for idea discussion (2.9 test statistic for idea- 


" The survey generated 2,790 contacts for the 455 managers proposing an idea for 
improving supply-chain operations. The contacts are discussion partners cited by the 
455 managers and people citing the managers as discussion partners. All test statistics 
computed from manager-contact relations have been adjusted for autocorrelation 
within manager networks (e.g.,. Kish and Frankel 1974). Network constraint is cor- 
related across relations within a network (connection between two contacts increases 
the level of network constraint they each pose), so the autocorrelation adjustment is 
large (9.2 test statistic in the text is 12.7 without the autocorrelation adjustment). 
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discussion contact centrality, fig. 6). People holding more senior rank were 
more likely to act on their idea, but the association disappears when 
network constraint is held constant (3.0 zero-order test statistic drops to 
1.4), showing that action was less a function of rank than connections to 
other groups. With respect to figure 6, the managers who acted on their 
ideas rose above social convenience to discuss their ideas with contacts 
beyond their closest colleagues (average rank 5.5 in fig. 6). The managers 
not taking action cited much closer colleagues, as expected if social con- 
venience determined their selection of discussion partners (2.4 rank in fig. 
6; 3.5 test statistic for difference). 

My summary conclusion is that good ideas emerged, as hypothesized, 
from the intersection of social worlds, but spread—in the organization 
studies here—in a way that would continue segregation between the 
worlds. There was a brokerage advantage in producing ideas, and com- 
pany systems were working correctly to reward brokers who produced 
good ideas. However, the potential value for integrating operations across 
the company was dissipated in the distribution of ideas. 
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This article contends that class politics has receded in advanced 
capitalist societies during the last century, while cultural politics has 
increased, and it focuses on social and political institutions, rather 
than on occupational structure, to explain the shift. Participation in 
solidary groups has consequences for the social bases of politics, and 
the political salience of such groups is affected by social institutions 
that are independent of occupational structure. The first such in- 
stitution is direct rule. Whereas indirect rule tends to promote class 
politics, direct rule favors cultural politics. Rapid expansion of direct 
rule since the 1960s has muted class politics and increased cultural 
politics. This relationship is not deterministic, however; other in- 
stitutions can mitigate the effects of direct rule on the social bases 
of politics. 


INTRODUCTION 


Not long ago, an intriguing piece of junk mail found its way to my office 
mailbox. Whereas most of the advertisements I receive there are for books, 
this one broke the mold. The Sovietski Collection: Treasures from a Bygone 
Era features items such as Soviet Army generals’ visor caps and map 
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cases, the USSR flag (just $19), and the Orders of the Red Banner of 
Labor and Red Badge of Honor (both for $49), among many others. It 
is safe to say that this catalog—a self-exemplification of capitalist com- 
modification, if a deliciously ironic one—would cause Marx and Lenin to 
spin in their graves. But the Sovietski Collection is intriguing for quite 
another reason. It suggests that the Great October Revolution and its 
once-mighty offspring, the Soviet state, are now regarded, at least in this 
country, with something approaching nostalgia. 

For Americans to be nostalgic about the USSR is novel, to put it mildly. 
At its inception and for many years thereafter, the mere existence of the 
Soviet Union had the leaders of Western countries quaking in their boots. 
Hitler’s efforts managed to rehabilitate the reputation of the Soviet Union 
during World War II, but soon thereafter, the worst name one could be 
called in most American circles was “communist.” McCarthyism cast a 
pall on political dissent in all walks of life in the United States for decades. 
Even progressives dreaded that nuclear war might break out to halt the 
spread of communism in all corners of the world. Bomb shelters and 
missile silos seemed to be, as prevalent as compost heaps. During the 
Cuban missile crisis, the fear of nuclear holocaust reached fever pitch. 

The roots of this antipathy to Soviet communism lay in the expansionist 
ambitions of its ideology. Not only did it aim to abolish private property— 
a concept that mortified the privileged in all capitalist societies—but it 
also appeared to pose strong challenges to democracy, the family, the 
church, and other hallowed social institutions. 

Indeed, the history of the workers’ movement throughout the world 
has been marked by struggle. In the 19th and early 20th centuries, work- 
ers’ attempts to win political and economic rights often resulted in violent 
clashes with employers and state authorities. The owners of property 
feared that if workers were given the franchise, they could use the ballot 
box to foment a social revolution.’ Revolutionary political parties (fore- 
most among them, the Russian Bolsheviks) arose to threaten the social 
order the world over. Fears—and, among some, hopes—of revolution grew 


? Thus, one of the critics of the Second British Reform Bill (1867) suggested that if 
workers were given the franchise, the working classes “therefore have in their hands 
the power, if they know how to use it, of becoming masters of the situation, all the 
other classes being, of necessity, powerless in their hands” (Lowe 1867, p. 145). Karl 
Marx concurred with this assessment: “Universal Suffrage is the equivalent of political 
power for the working classes of England. . . . The carrying of Universal Suffrage in 
England would, therefore, be a far more socialistic measure than anything that has 
been honoured with that name on the Continent. Its inevitable result, here, is the 
political supremacy of the working class” (quoted in Mckenzie and Silver 1968, p. 4). 
Given the prevalence of these views, it is, of course, puzzling to explain why a gov- 
ernment dominated by the landed class would ever risk its own power by enacting 
universal suffrage (for a recent analysis, see McLean [2001, chap. 3). 
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apace. The spectre of socialist revolution continued to hold sway long 
after the founding of the USSR.* According to one recent analyst, “Class 
conflict is mostly responsible for the similarity of ‘party landscapes’ across 
Europe. It was the only social conflict to be mobilized in every European 
country, contributing to the standardization of party systems. The ubiq- 
uitous presence of socialist and communist parties is indeed the most 
visible common feature of European party systems” (Bartolini 2000, p. 
10). 

Nowadays, however, the political landscape has been quite trans- 
formed. Class politics has largely receded from view. Since class is one 
of those sociological abstractions subject to an uncomfortably large num- 
ber of different meanings, there are many different definitions of class 
politics as well. This article is ultimately concerned with the implications 
of social divisions for collective action; as a consequence, it employs a 
solidaristic conception of class. In this conception, class politics emanates 
from Klasse fiir sicht This comprises action, ranging from voting to par- 
ticipation in collective action, taken by people who have common interests 
with respect to economic production. Their subjective awareness of these 
common interests impels them to act in support of outcomes—such as the 
redistribution of income, wealth, and political power—that further the 
welfare of their class (cf. Sartori 1969).° 

What determines the relative salience of membership in any kind of 
group? According to social identity theory (Mullen, Brown, and Smith 
1992; Tajfel 1982; Turner et al. 1987; Van Knippenberg and Ellemers 
1993), individuals seek to maximize their self-esteem, and one important 
means of doing so is by striving to achieve a positive social identity. The 
individual’s multiple social identities may be ranked hierarchically. The 


3 «Liberal theorists, even in the 1960s, still retained fears that in Europe, if not in the 
United States, working-class movements and parties that had not accepted social- 
democratic ‘revisionism’ might undermine democracy or otherwise disrupt the 
appropriate developmental pattern of industrial societies” (Erikson and Goldthorpe 
1992, p. 7). 

4 This solidaristic view of class (Kingston [2000, chap. 2] refers to it as “realistic”) differs 
from Weber’s ([1921-22] 1978, pp. 926-40) definition of class, which is based solely 
on an individual’s objective relationship to the market. I have adopted it in order to 
be analogous to Weber’s definition of status groups, which are characterized by variable 
degrees of closure (see Giddens 1975, chap. 2). Marshall et al. (1988, pp. 202-6) suggest 
that such a conception is mistaken. On their account, the working class has always 
been heterogeneous and subject to internal conflict. Despite this lack of solidarity, they 
claim that the working class has often been able to engage in class-conscious collective 
action. Why the members of a group that is internally divided might yet be capable 
of engaging in collective action is a mystery that these authors do not resolve. 

5 Whereas the distinction between behavior motivated by what Lenin termed econo- 
mism, or rational egoism, and class consciousness is clear enough at the conceptual 
level, these two types of behavior are often difficult to disentangle empirically. 
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higher a group’s rank, the greater the self-esteem conferred by member- 
ship in it. Social identity theory suggests that individuals will identify 
with highly ranked groups because this identification contributes to their 
self-esteem. Likewise, individuals will avoid identifying with low-ranked 
groups for the same reason, unless there are objective or psychic barriers 
to so doing. When individuals cannot exit from a low-ranked group— 
and hence must depend op It for support and other resources—they will 
have an interest in changing the attributes of their group in a positive 
direction. This implies that people are especially likely to identify with a 
group when membership is determined ascriptively and the prospect of 
exit is slight (Wright, Taylor, and Moghaddam 1990). 

The differential stratification of groups and their relative permeability, 
therefore, are key determinants of the relative salience of social identities. 
When people are treated by others as members of a distinctive group, 
they identify with others similarly treated (Brewer 1979; Tajfel 1981). The 
greater the consequences of a given marker for individual welfare, the 
greater the salience of the marker; and the larger the number of people 
who identify with a given marker, the more advantageous it is for others 
to identify with it, as well. Finally, social identities attain political salience 
when they are associated with a group-specific ideology. 

From these principles, class politics can be seen to rest on a trinity of 
preconditions: the impermeability of class boundaries, the strength of class 
organizational capacity, and the salience of class consciousness. Class- 
based group formation is maximized when the social boundaries between 
classes are impermeable and class isolation is at a maximum. Class or- 
ganizational capacity is greatest in societies with strong trade unions and 
left-wing political parties, and class consciousness is high to the degree 
that individuals view their own interests as inextricably linked with those 
of other members of their class P Under these conditions, the members of 
a class constitute a community of fate (Stinchcombe 1965).’ 


€ This requirement means that responses to survey questions about self-placement in 
a class scheme (such as those in Vanneman and Cannon [1987] are insufficient indi- 
cators of class consciousness. 

7 A prototypical example of such a community is the Yorkshire mining village described 
in Dennis, Henriques, and Slaughter (1956, pp. 84-88): “Ashton is a community of its 
own, geographically and to some extent socially separated from other communities. 
Furthermore in Ashton most working-men are miners. The result is that the miner 
who did not join the union, unpopular because solidarity is recognized as being the 
basis of the union’s bargaining power, could be made to feel the full weight of the 
community’s displeasure. That this displeasure was not expressed in mild or some 
might say, even civilized ways, can be seen from the following advice, given by the 
secretary of the Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Association in the EM. A Journal, 1923. He 
advises the member of the trade union to tell the nonunionist: ‘. . . that we want his 
help, his co-operation, and not his hostility, in the great work which confronts us.. . . 
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The Sovietski Collection is merely one of a number of signs of the 
demise of class politics. Other signs include a weakening salience of class 
for voting behavior, a rightward shift in the platforms of socialist and 
labor parties, a decline in working-class social isolation, and diminishing 
working-class organizational capacity. 

The waning of class politics has ended neither ideology nor political 
conflict. Instead, there appears to have been a rise in political conflict 
between groups defined on the basis of status (Stände) rather than eco- 
nomic affinity. That status politics may be gaining in recent times is 
suggested by the increasing political salience of ethnicity, religion, na- 
tionalism, gender, and sexual orientation.® True, there are notable differ- 
ences between such groups—Weber ([1921-22] 1978, p. 932) acknowl- 
edged that Stände comprise a set of groups “of an amorphous kind.” Yet 
despite their evident diversity, status groups are alike in at least one 
respect. Political action on the basis of status unites individuals who have 
a common interest in consuming culturally specific goods and who are 
attributed with a specific degree of social honor on this account. The 
association between status and culture is explicit: “Status honor is nor- 
mally expressed by the fact that above all else a specific style of life is 
expected from all those who wish to belong to the circle. Linked with 
this expectation are restrictions in social intercourse” (Weber 1978, p. 932). 
Status politics rests on the same foundations that class politics does, that 
is, the impermeability of cultural boundaries, the organizational capacity 
of cultural groups, and the salience of cultural consciousness. 

Analytically, class and status are cross-cutting principles of group for- 
mation. This is because classes may be composed of individuals of diverse 
status, whereas status groups may be composed of individuals of diverse 
classes. Social classes whose members are of different status groups are 


Tell him that his mates look upon him with suspicion, with disgust, with contempt. 
. . . Tell him he is an Ishmael, an alien, an outsider, a parasite, a social leper, a scab. 
. . . If he still remains obstinate, then by all that is just and right and sweet and clean 
under heaven, tell him that he must ‘get’. Must clear out of the . . . community of 
clean thinking men. . . that as far as you are concerned, you will shun him as you 
would the plague.’” 

8 In this formulation, both class and status politics are treated as latent variables that 
are imperfectly measured by a number of distinct indicators. Class politics, Le, is 
imperfectly measured not only because of measurement error—which is likely to be 
severe due to the subjective nature of the phenomenon—but also because its various 
indicators cannot be expected to have high covariance over time. The fundamental 
reason for this lack of covariance is that the institutional environment in the developed 
societies has undergone major shifts in the period under consideration. For example, 
labor violence is likely to be greatest prior to the institutionalization of unions, whereas 
strike activity is likely to have the opposite pattern. Moreover, socialist party voting 
is not necessarily highly correlated with class consciousness or unionization because 
it is affected by factors (like electoral systems) that are independent of class politics. 
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less likely to be class-conscious than homogeneous ones; by the same token, 
status groups whose members are of different classes are less likely to 
have cultural consciousness. The degree to which class and status actually 
do compete in given societies varies (Hechter 1978). In a society where 
castes are relatively impermeable and occupationally specialized, each 
caste is simultaneously a class and a status group. In social formations 
having ample prospects for occupational mobility, however, class and 
status are more likely to be mutually competitive. For this reason, the 
two principles of group formation are more likely to be substitutes than 
complements in the advanced industrial societies with which this article 
is concerned. 

Shifts in the relative salience of class and status politics ultimately reflect 
differences in the solidarity of classes and status groups. The fate of classes 
and status groups, in turn, is due to a small set of general tendencies that 
are common to societies of a certain type, as well as to a larger set of 
particular historical circumstances, or initial conditions. Theory can only 
aspire to illuminate commonalities, not case-specific particularities. If, 
indeed, there has been a shift from class to status politics over time, theory 
can help explain the forces that are responsible for it and the direction it 
takes. A complete explanation of cross-national variations in the social 
bases of politics, however, also requires historical analyses that take into 
account both the particular differences in initial conditions and the specific 
environmental constraints that each country faces.’ That task lies well 
beyond the aspirations of the present effort. 

The argument proceeds as follows. The next section surveys evidence 
about the changing social bases of politics in advanced capitalist countries. 
(Readers who are already persuaded that status has gained political sa- 
lience at the expense of class are advised to skip this section.) The third 
section discusses the shortcomings of prior explanations. The fourth sec- 
tion presents a new theory of the shift, and the fifth section offers the 
theory’s major empirical implications. The sixth section introduces some 
apparent empirical anomalies, and the final section provides a conclusion. 


THE SHIFTING SOCIAL BASES OF POLITICS 
Trends in Class Politics 


The evidence that has been marshaled on trends in class and status politics 
is unsystematic, uneven, and controversial. Prior to the 19th century in 
Western Europe, large-scale political conflicts of any kind were few and 


° For more elaborate discussions of this point, see Goldstone (1998, pp. 832-37) and 
Goldthorpe (2000, pp. 232-33). 
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far between. Conflict between ambitious state-building rulers and tradi- 
tional authorities, usually with respect to higher taxes and military service, 
dates from the 14th century. The typical forms of collective action—food 
riots, charivaris, and attacks on machines—tended to enlist notables as 
indispensable allies (Laslett 1984; Tilly 1983). The most frequent form of 
conflict occurred around the supply of food: peasants engaged in food 
riots directed against centralizing states (Tilly 1975). In this respect, the 
food riot resembled the antitax rebellion, the defense of the commons, the 
revolt against conscription, and the violent resistance to state control over 
local churches. 

This is not to claim that there was no political conflict between people 
interacting on a face-to-face basis. Peasants expressed their grievances to 
landowners and to the providers of essential services (like the millers, 
who were widely reputed to gouge their peasant customers) by engaging 
in tactics of everyday resistance.” This kind of resistance minimized the 
punitive sanctions that could be readily imposed on peasants by local 
authorities having great control capacity (Cobb 1970; Randall and 
Charlesworth 2000; Scott 2000). Conflicts that were rooted in local ties 
were not likely to spread elsewhere (Tarrow 1994, pp. 60-61). 

By contrast, modern collective action is statewide rather than local, 
challenges authorities—especially central ones—in the name of a given 
interest group or social movement, and relies on statewide organization 
rather than on informal social networks (Tilly 1998, p. 14). This well- 
known shift in the forms of conflict is paralleled by a corresponding, but 
less appreciated, shift in the social bases of politics. Unlike local conflicts, 
statewide conflicts occur within imagined rather than face-to-face com- 
munities (Anderson 1983). To unite people anonymously in some common 
cause across disparate communities involves an enormous cognitive and 
conceptual leap (Simmel [1922] 1955). This feat of imagining unites in- 
dividuals who share a given relation to the means of production, or a 
given cultural attribute, into a potentially solidary group. It requires a 
new set of abstract concepts, such as class and status group, buttressed 
by matching ideologies. New concepts and ideologies do not just float 
down from the ether to take root in receptive minds;” on the contrary, 
they arise and are promulgated in groups and organizations. 

The prevalent pattern of local conflict was upset by the growth of direct 
rule—that is, the increasing power and scope of central authorities. Feudal 


10 See, e.g., the “Reeve’s Tale” in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

1 Although explanations relying on diffusion mechanisms have become popular of late 
in a variety of sociological literatures, the requirements that must be met in a successful 
application of diffusion mechanisms are exceedingly stringent and, hence, difficult to 
meet (Palloni 2001). 
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Europe rested on a system of indirect rule wherein central rulers delegated 
governance to traditional authorities in their localities. The push toward 
direct rule began very early—in the 14th and 15th centuries in some 
places—but it proceeded fitfully and took four or five centuries before 
culminating in its first peak, the French Revolution (Elias [1939] 1994, 
pp. 185-352). The advent of direct rule was responsible for the birth of 
the social movement: “The interests and organization of ordinary people 
shifted away from local affairs and powerful patrons to national affairs 
and major concentrations of power and capital. As capitalism advanced 
and national states became!more powerful and centralized, local affairs 
and nearby patrons mattered less to the fates of ordinary people. Increas- 
ingly, holders of large capital and national power made the decisions that 
affected them. As a result, seizures of grain, collective invasions of fields, 
and the like became ineffective, irrelevant, obsolete” (Tilly 1983, p. 468).” 

If the growth of direct rule is responsible for changing forms of collective 
action, it is also an unacknowledged cause of the shift from class to status 
politics. Initial state-building, in tandem with industrialization, tended to 
foster one predominant type of collective action—class-based move- 
ments—rather than an entire field of movements. And subsequent state- 
building—especially the height of direct rule as entailed in the modern 
welfare state—has decisively strengthened status politics at the expense 
of its class alternative.” 

Class became the predominant basis of politics only after the triumph 
of market society and industrialization. The prevalence of class con- 
sciousness in any society is like an exotic tropical plant that can only 
survive under unusual hothouse conditions. (As the previous discussion 
suggests, one of the key conditions is a relatively high level of cultural 
homogeneity.) The term “class” itself was novel, only emerging in the 
period between 1720 and 1840. Even though Marx and Engels were the 


“This account ignores the technical preconditions for mass mobilization, such as 
advances in communications capacity. 

“Tf, as is argued here, advances .in the technology of communication are a necessary 
condition for the expansion of direct rule, this article makes no attempt to endogenize 
technological development. ? 

"4 “Development of class in its modern sense, with relatively fixed names for particular 
classes . . . belongs to the period of the Industrial Revolution and its decisive reor- 
ganization of society. . . . The crucial context for this development is the alternative 
vocabulary for social divisions, and it is a fact that until [the early 18th century] and 
residually well into [the 19th] and even [the 20 century], the most common words were 
rank and order, while estate and degree were still more common than class. In virtually 
all contexts where we would now. say class these other words were standard. . . . The 
essential history of the introduction of class as a word which would supersede older 
names for social divisions relates to the increasing consciousness that social position 
is made rather than merely inherited” (Williams 1983, p. 61; my emphases). 
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archetypical class analysts, they were well aware that there was precious 
little class consciousness in precapitalist Europe. As the Communist Man- 
ifesto makes plain, the social divisions in precapitalist societies were ex- 
ceedingly complex. Indeed, one of Marx’s greatest theoretical contribu- 
tions was his explanation of working-class formation as a by-product of 
capitalist development. This conclusion was also reached by Weber (1978, 
p. 938), who contended that “every technological repercussion and eco- 
nomic transformation threatens stratification by status and pushes the 
class situation into the foreground.” Perhaps because the discipline of 
sociology emerged out of the crucible of late-19th-century Western Europe, 
many sociologists are still inclined to view class as a, if not the, funda- 
mental determinant of individual life chances, social identity, and political 
affiliation. 

By the late 1950s, however, some observers began to herald a decline 
in the political salience of class (Nisbet 1959). Since then, a growing chorus 
has arrived at the same view. The reasons are not hard to find. Consider 
the preconditions for any type of group: politics: the impermeability of 
boundaries, organizational capacity, and the salience of group con- 
sciousness. 

The ‘impermeability of class boundaries.—The evidence suggests that 
the impermeability of social classes has decreased substantially across the 
board. Thus, the effect of class origins on life chances in the United States 
and Europe—indicated by the extent of interclass inequalities in income, 
life expectancy, stature, and weight—was far greater in the 18th and 19th 
centuries than in the 20th (Fogel 2000, chap. 4). Then, too, working-class 
social isolation has decreased due to occupational shifts and greater ed- 
ucational opportunity. Whereas social interaction between the classes in 
early capitalism was quite limited (this, after all, was_the leztmotif of the 
Victorian novel), these boundaries have been notably loosened in the 20th 
century. In most industrialized countries, for example, class endogamy 
has been declining (Kalmijn 1998, p. 411). Recent analyses estimate that 
the correlation between husbands’ and wives’ class origins is about 0.30 
(Kalmijn 1998, p. 408). A comparative analysis of the United States, Can- 
ada, Sweden, and Norway in the 1970s and 1980s reveals relatively high 
rates of interclass friendships (Wright 1997, chaps. 7 and 8). A review of 
several other American studies reaches similar conclusions (Kingston 2000, 
pp. 149-52). 

Class organizational capacity —Working-class organizational capacity 
has been eroding since the end of World War II. This is best gauged by 
considering the two kinds of institutions that are the most important bases 
of class politics—trade unions and left-wing political parties. Both have 
been in decline. The proportion of the unionized labor force has generally 
fallen in advanced societies since 1950 (Golden and Pontusson 1992). Party 
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identification and partisanship has also tended to decrease across the 
board in advanced capitalist societies. Increasing electoral volatility and 
fragmentation have been the result. In addition, turnout is also falling in 
the vast majority of these societies. Finally, confidence in political parties 
has been waning, as well. In sum, political parties of all stripes—not least, 
left-wing ones—have experienced declining organizational capacity (Dal- 
ton and Wattenberg 2000). 

Even if left-wing parties continue to survive in Western Europe, most 
no longer promote a traditional working-class ideology. Instead, they are 
more apt to court private investment and claim that their policies will 
spur (capitalist) economic development. As a result, there have been major 
shifts in party platforms by many (especially left-wing) parties around the 
world away from issues of class and toward new appeals, stressing the 
environment, gender, and lifestyle issues (Klingemann, Hofferbert, and 
Budge 1994; Kitschelt 1995, p. 15; Lipset 2001). While it is much more 
difficult to quantify, the ideology of class has also fallen on hard times. 
The days when “The Internationale” was a popular working-class hymn 
are long past. Marxism, which once provided an elaborate and sophis- 
ticated ideological justification for class politics, is hardly in evidence these 
days De, outside universities), and no viable substitute for it has yet to 
emerge. ; 

Class consciousness. —Given all these developments, it should be no 
surprise that class consciousness should suffer as well. Perhaps the most 
systematic evidence about class consciousness comes from the “Compar- 
ative Project on Class Structure and Consciousness,” which provided a 
snapshot from the late 1970s to the 1980s. The advanced capitalist coun- 
tries had relatively low rates of class consciousness, with the exception of 
Sweden (Wright 1997, chap. 14). In related studies, class consciousness 
had little salience in Australia (Baxter 1991) and some, albeit limited, 
salience in Britain (Marshal! et al. 1988, p. 187). 

If impermeability, organizational capacity, and class consciousness are 
the preconditions for class politics, then these trends should culminate in 
a general decline in class-based political demands. Much of the relevant 
evidence comes from studies of class voting and party platforms. Class 
voting is often taken to reveal the political salience of class, but it is not 
a particularly good indicator of it. An individual’s class position (however 
this is measured) is merely one of a number of potential social identities. 
Just as everyone may regard themselves as a member of a given class, so 
they can also be members of ethnic, linguistic, religious, gender, and age 
groups, each of which is likely to have distinctive political interests. How 
then can the relative salience of these various identities (and their cor- 
responding interests) be assessed? Students of voting behavior consider 
the association between class position and party vote to be a key indicator 
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of the political salience of class. Yet this is true only if voters have the 
opportunity to cast their ballots for candidates representing each of their 
various social identities. In such circumstances, electoral results indeed 
would provide some evidence of the relative political salience of these 
different social identities. Yet the degree to which party systems cor- 
respond to the full range of available social identities in a given country 
varies widely. For example, unlike countries with multiparty systems, the 
United States has no class, ethnic, or religious parties. Hence a vote for 
the Democrats or Republicans cannot reveal much about the relative 
salience of these identities to voters.’® 

Despite its inadequacy as an indicator of class politics, a great deal of 
attention has been lavished on class voting. Whereas elections once were 
thought of as the democratic instantiation of the class struggle (Lipset 
1960, p. 221), this metaphor now strikes some researchers—but not all— 
as misguided.” Despite the ready availability of evidence about class 
voting, there is little consensus on how best to measure the concept 
(Manza Hout, and Brooks 1995). There are two different research 
traditions. Studies of traditional class voting focus on the relationship 
between social class and left-wing voting. In these studies, class voting 
is considered high to the degree that a large proportion of the working 
class votes for left-wing parties, while middle and upper classes vote for 
right-wing parties. In the broadest comparative study of traditional class 
voting, the Scandinavian countries and Britain had the highest levels of 


1S Reasonably strong evidence, but far from perfect. Voting behavior is also affected 
by many other factors than interest affinity, including electoral systems (Zielinski 2002) 
and the respective candidates’ personal attractiveness, or likeability. 


16 Nor is voting the only means of exerting political influence in a democracy. Collective 
action can exert influence quite apart from its effects on balloting. In the United States, 
for example, lobbying and fundraising provide ample political influence while circum- 
venting electoral mobilization: government policy with respect to Israel is affected by 
ATPAC rather than by the relatively small number of Jewish votes, as policy toward 
Cuba is affected by refugee political action committees. Likewise, the increasing in- 
fluence of the Christian Right in the Republican Party is due not to its successful 
electoral mobilization, but rather to its success in fundraising activities (Leith 2002). 
These successful lobbying and fundraising activities, in turn, ultimately rest on net- 
works of solidary groups. Thus, the Christian Right, which relies on a network of 
church groups, has been much more successful in mobilizing its adherents than the 
environmental movement, which principally relies on direct mail to recruit members 
(Putnam 2000, p. 160). 

7 For a small sampling of recent literature contending there has been a decline of class 
voting, see Bartolini (2000), Clark and Lipset (2001), Inglehart and Baker (2000), 
Franklin, Mackie, and Valen (1992), Kingston (2000), Pakulski and Waters (1996), and 
Lipset and Marks (2000). 

18 Since the 1970s, comparative studies have been able to rely on comparable data, 
measures of class position, and measures of class voting from more than a few countries. 
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class voting following World War II, while the United States and Canada 
had the lowest (Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf 1999).'? In all the countries 
where class voting had once been strong, there are substantial declines 
in the period following 1945; Finland, Norway, and Denmark had the 
strongest declines. 

Studies of total class voting assess the significance of class divisions for 
voting, regardless of the party that members of a particular class support. 
In these studies, class voting is considered high to the degree that class 
position predicts votes for all parties, regardless of their ideological stance. 
These studies reveal no general tendency for class voting to decline since 
1945 (Manza et al. 1995; Manza and Brooks 1999; Evans 1999). Whereas 
total class voting has declined markedly in some countries (particularly 
in Scandinavia), in others, it has not. At the same time, in countries like 
the United States, there has been a realignment of class voting: some 
classes (or class fragments) have switched their support from one political 
party to another. The existence of such realignment—as revealed, for 
example, in the emergence of the Reagan Democrats in the 1980s—is a 
sign that this kind of class voting now cannot be regarded as the dem- 
ocratic translation of the class struggle. 

Total class voting is a better indicator of economism (in Lenin’s sense)” 
than class consciousness. Since traditional class voting is closest to the 
definition of class politics used in this article, the relevant data suggest 
that there has-been an overall decline in class politics since 1945, if an 
uneven one. Moreover, since left-wing parties tend to stand for different 
policies than they once did, a vote for such a party means something 
different now than it did previously. Strike activity has decreased as well. 
In the mid-1990s, industrial conflict in the 22 OECD countries fell to its 
lowest level in over 50 years. From 1990 to 1995, the annual average of 
working days lost to labor disputes per 1,000 employees in the OECD 
countries was 100, compared with 145 from 1985 to 1990, and 200 in the 
1970s (Pakulski 2001). 

In light of this evidence, it is safe to conclude that class politics has 
receded in advanced capitalist societies. Naturally, this decline has been 
more modest in countries where class was never very politically ascendant, 
like Canada and the United States. In countries where class has had great 
political salience, however, the rates of decrease vary. This variation de- 


* This study measures voting as a dichotomous choice between left- and right-wing 
parties. In 1980, for instance, Denmark, Sweden, and Great Britain had the highest 
levels of class voting, followed by Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Norway, and Aus- 
tralia. Countries with low levels of class voting were the Netherlands, Germany, 
France, Finland, and Italy. 


7° See n. 4 above. 
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mands explanation. It has been suggested that the determinants are to be 
found in “particular institutional configurations and politics of individual 
countries” (Manza et al. 1995, p. 147). Although this conclusion has the 
ring of truth, it provides scant guidance. 

This decline in class politics is interesting in its own right. Moreover, 
it seems to be associated with a concomitant rise in status politics. 


Trends in Status Politics 


Systematic cross-national evidence about status politics and its precon- 
ditions is in much shorter supply. 

The impermeability of status-group boundaries.—The degree to which 
individual life chances are affected by membership in a status group is 
variable. In long-standing societies of immigration like the United States, 
education and occupational attainment generally increase with each suc- 
cessive generation (Lieberson and Waters 1988). Yet this is much more 
true of European immigrants than of African-Americans. One of the best 
sources of evidence on the relative closure of status groups comes from 
studies of endogamy. Recent national estimates of raw endogamy rates 
for different ethnic groups in the United States are 95% for African- 
Americans, 75% for Asian subgroups, 65% for Hispanic subgroups, and 
25% for European subgroups (Kalmijn 1998, pp. 406-7). Statistical models 
that take differential group size into account show that virtually all ethnic 
subgroups have a higher rate of endogamy than would be expected if 
marriages had occurred at random. Religious endogamy is also statistically 
significant and varies by denomination. Analyses reveal that both Cath- 
olics and Protestants have a tendency to marry within rather than outside 
their religious group in the United States, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Australia, and Switzerland (Kalmijn 1998, p. 408). More generally, a recent 
review based on cross-sectional data concludes that the most impermeable 
social networks in industrial societies are defined by race and ethnicity, 
followed, in descending order, by age, religion, education, occupation, and 
gender (McPherson, Smith-Lovin, and Cook 2001). Further, status-based 
endogamy rates tend to be trending downward, except for recent immi- 
grants and conservative Christian groups (Kalmijn 1998, p. 410). 

Status-group organizational capacity.—Although unions and political 
parties are the principal organizational bases of class politics, given their 
amorphousness a host of different kinds of groups can serve this role for 
status politics. Whereas there is reasonably good cross-national data about 
membership in religious groups, information about other potential seed- 
beds of status politics—such as mutual benefit associations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, athletic clubs, and literary societies—is much harder to come 
by. The strongest evidence comes from the United States, although even 
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here accurate estimates of secular shifts in participation rates in American 
voluntary associations and social movements are lacking (Putnam 2000, 
p. 166). The most comprehensive data—marshaled by Putnam in Bowling 
Alone—suggest that there has been a decline in participation in many of 
the kinds of voluntary associations that could serve as bases for the emer- 
gence of status politics.” The main culprits in this story of secular decline 
appear to be work (two-career families), urban sprawl, television, and 
generational change (Putnam 2000, pp. 283-84). This picture would seem 
to imply that in this country both class and status politics may have 
declined at the expense of political atomization. 

Other analyses, however, find no such general decline in participation 
in American voluntary associations (Paxton 1999). Putnam himself ac- 
knowledges important exceptions to this supposed downward trend both 
in the United States and elsewhere. American participation in conser- 
vative religious groups has increased sharply. Unlike the members of 
national social movements, “religious people are enmeshed in webs of 
local churches, channels of religious information, and networks of religious 
associations that make them readily available for mobilization” (Putnam 
2000, p. 162). Evidently, the organizational capacity of American religious 
groups has increased in the postwar years. Putnam’s extensive data-dredg- 
ing effort has yet to be duplicated elsewhere. Since the United States is 
famously exceptional with respect to voluntary association activity, there 
is no warrant to regard his evidence as representative of advanced cap- 
italist societies in general. Indeed, Putnam himself (2002, p. 410) concedes 
that the existing comparative evidence suggests that these countries have 
not experienced any secular decline in voluntary association participation. 

If class ideologies have waned, status ideologies—and status-group con- 
sciousness—spawned by ethnic and national groups (McAdam 1982; Gurr 
1994) and by the so-called new social movements (Johnston, Larafia, and 
Gusfield 1994) appear to be burgeoning. These ideologies attempt to justify 
multiculturalism (Kymlicka 1995), environmentalism (Carson 1962), gay 
and lesbian rights (D’Emilio 1998), and various forms of religious fun- 
damentalism (Smith and Emerson 1998). 

Status-group consciousness.—Whereas studies of adults’ attitudes and 
beliefs about minority status groups abound (Sears, Sidanius, and Bobo 
2000), hardly any of these measure the kinds of conduct that are required 
to indicate status-group consciousness. Despite this, ethnocentrism and 


*! Although the size of national social movements has increased sharply, most members 
of these groups are recruited by direct mail. As a result, participation in such groups 
(and the corresponding obligation: entailed by membership) is mostly confined to oc- 
casional check writing. Smelser and Alexander (1999) likewise suggest that accounts 
of the rise of the culture wars in the United States have been overdrawn. For a 
contrasting view, see Leege et al. (2002). 
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in-group bias have long been a favorite subject in social psychological 
research (Hewstone, Rubin, and Willis 2002). Experiments have repeat- 
edly shown that undergraduate subjects engage in in-group bias at the 
slightest provocation. Of course, the real-world incentives to exhibit in- 
group bias and out-group derogation are much stronger than those avail- 
able in laboratory settings. This suggests that, depending on the nature 
of the context, one or another kind of status-group consciousness is likely 
to be relatively strong. At the same time, membership in religious, ethnic, 
and racial group membership often is such a socially and politically 
charged issue that—unlike evidence on class—many countries fail to enu- 
merate it in census data. This failure to enumerate provides no little 
evidence of the political salience of these categories. 

What about status politics? Political conflicts based on ethnicity and 
nationality have grown steadily since 1945 (Gurr 1994). Although most 
observers expected the political salience of religion to decrease with eco- 
nomic and social development, this does not seem to have occurred (Gill 
2001). And new political movements have arisen to champion the interests 
of a variety of other kinds of status groups. Even those who voice skep- 
ticism about the decline of class politics (like Weakliem and Heath 1999, 
p. 305) concede that “the widespread movements related to the environ- 
ment, gender equality, and the rights of ethnic minorities suggests that 
non-material issues have generally been more important in recent years.” 

Whereas many of the groups responsible for developing and promul- 
gating status-group ideologies draw their support from particular seg- 
ments of the occupational structure, they do not recruit members by ap- 
pealing to their class interests. In Germany, for example, the ‘principal 
base of the Green Party lies in certain service occupations—experts and 
the providers of social and cultural services. By the same token, working- 
class voters are strongly opposed to the Greens (Miiller 1999). That these 
movements might have disproportionate support from a given social stra- 
tum does not qualify them as class-based because they do not define 
themselves in terms of class. Nor do these movements seek to represent 
the interests of a class-homogeneous constituency. Many religious parties 
also draw disproportionate support from particular segments of the class 
structure, but this does not qualify them as class parties. 

On the contrary, these movements have arisen on the basis of new or 
previously weak social identities rather than on the basis of class. They 
tend to be concerned with personal and intimate aspects of life.” All told, 


22“These new conflicts arise in domains of cultural reproduction, social integration, 
and socialization. . . . The issue is not primarily one of compensations that the welfare 
state can provide, but of defending and restoring endangered ways of life. In short, 
the new conflicts are not ignited by distribution problems but by questions having to 
do with the grammar of social life” (Habermas 1987, p. 392). 
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the new social movements “focus on cultural and symbolic issues that are 
associated with sentiments of belonging to a differentiated social group 
where members can feel powerful. . . [they] arise ‘in defense of identity” 
(Johnston et al. 1994, pp. 6—10).”* Most important, Green and nationalist 
political parties have arisen in many of the advanced capitalist countries. 

Taken altogether, therefore, the evidence—fragmentary though it may 
be—suggests that many advanced capitalist countries witnessed an in- 
crease in class politics from the late 19th century to the middle of the 
20th. Thereafter, class politics seems to have declined. At the same time, 
status politics has become more prominent. The reasons for this greater 
prominence are unclear. On the one hand, the salience of status politics 
may be gaining in absolute terms. On the other, status politics may be 
stable or declining at a much slower rate than class politics. Whatever 
the situation, status politics has become relatively more salient than class 
politics. 

As with class politics, the salience of status politics varies across groups 
(religion is more important in some contexts, ethnicity in others) and 
countries. Thus, according to one study, participation in status politics in 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland was four times greater than 
in France from 1975 to 1989 (Kriesi et al. 1995, p. 22). 


PRIOR EXPLANATIONS OF THE SHIFT 


The most obvious explanation is political. Surely, the appeal of the So- 
vietski Collection has much to do with the evaporation of the Soviet threat 
after 1989. The existence of the Soviet Union provided material support 
to communist parties abroad (recall Orwell’s Homage to Catalonia), as 
well as a demonstration effect about the viability of socialism as a socio- 
economic system. After all, the collapse of the USSR was followed, in 
short order, by the disappearance of communist regimes and parties the 
world over. As the communist parties in countries like Italy and France 
were a principal base for the development of class consciousness, their 
disappearance surely cannot have aided the cause of class politics in the 
West. 

That is true enough, but class politics began to decline well before 1989. 
Consider class organizational capacity. A review of cross-national trends 
in union density in 13 advanced capitalist countries reveals peaks in the 
periods 1917-22 and 1945-47, each followed by clear declines thereafter 


* On one view, the identity afforded by affiliation with such groups provides a public 
signal about an individual’s social status. This signal, in turn, provides a private good 
in that it enables these individuals to receive the social rewards owing to that status 
, (Friedman and McAdam 1992). 
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(Bartolini 2000, p. 278). In countries with large socialist parties, mem- 
bership begins to decline around 1945 (Bartolini 2000, p. 266). The decline 
in communist party membership dates from the period between 1948 and 
1953 (Bartolini 2000, p. 269). Downward trends in party identification 
and voter turnout also date from this period (Dalton and 1 Wattenberg 
2000). 

What about trends in the salience of class ideology? So far as I am 
aware, no systematic comparative evidence exists. Indirect evidence of ` 
the appeal of class ideology can be inferred from political party platforms. 
Here too the declining salience of class in political party platforms (ad- 
verted to above) dates from the 1950s. And the appeal of communist 
ideology began to erode after the Soviet invasions of Hungary in 1956 . 
and Prague in 1968—thus, well before 1989.” 

Systematic comparative evidence about class social isolation is also 
difficult to come by. Once it was thought that industrialization-and the 
expansion of education necessarily would invariably melt the class struc- 
ture, but recent analyses of social mobility have cast doubt on ‘this ex- 
pectation. Granted, service occupations have grown at the expense of 
agricultural and manufacturing jobs in the advanced countries, but this 
has not led to universal increases in relative (or exchange) mobility (Er- 
ikson and Goldthorpe 1992). The expansion of higher education, which 
should inhibit working-class solidarity by fostering social mobility, long 
preceded 1989. Moreover, evidence about the prevalence of interclass 
marriage and friendship networks antedates 1989 as well. 

At the same time, left-wing parties lost support and became less radical. 
Aggregate electoral support for left-wing parties in 13 European countries 
declined after 1989 across the board (see Bartolini [2000, table 2.3] until 
1989; thereafter, see http://www.parties-and-elections.de). The greatest 
drop-offs occurred in Italy (—21%) and France (— 15%); in most of the 
other countries, leftist party support decreased by only 8% or less. To 
some extent, Green parties profited at the expense of communist and 
socialist parties. However, aggregate voting for left parties had already 
begun to decrease in 1966 in every one of these countries (save Ireland, 
which never had much leftist voting to begin with). 

All told, the demise of the Soviet Union probably did dampen class 
politics. Yet the downturn in class politics preceded 1989; if the various 
indicators of class politics were combined into an index, that index would 
begin to decrease long before the last days of the Soviet Union. ` 

Most explanations of the waning of class politics are structural: they 
attribute its decline to factors like the shift in occupational structure and 


4 Indeed, that influential intellectual renunciation of communism The God That Failed 
(Crossman and Koestler 1950) had already been published in 1950. 
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the expansion of education.” These trends are not only considered to be 
universal in the advanced countries, but implicitly they are also thought 
to be irreversible. After all, what social forecaster envisions a return to 
rust-belt manufacturing or labor-intensive agriculture? 

Yet despite their similar: social structures, the dynamics of class and 
status politics in the advanced countries vary considerably. To take merely 
one example, union density—a key determinant of class politics—is cur- 
rently 15% in the United States and 90% in Denmark. This suggests that 
structural theories are insufficient to account for this political shift. 

Moreover, an adequate theory of political shift must seek to explain the 
simultaneous decline of class and rise of status politics. Whereas most 
structural theorists have little to say about the rise of status politics, 
scholars of the “new social'movements” have addressed the issue head- 
on (Castells 1997; Habermas 1987; Melucci 1996; Melucci, Keane, and 
Mier 1989; Offe 1985; Touraine 1985). Despite their individual differences, 
these writers agree that the flourishing of social movements concerning 
peace, nuclear’ energy, local autonomy, homosexuality, and feminism in 
the 1970s and 1980s in Western Europe cannot be explained by class 
location. For them, postwar changes in social structure are responsible 
for the decline of-class, as well as the rise of status politics. The new social 
structures considered responsible for the shift are variously labeled “pos- 
tindustrial,” “informational,” and “network.” In retrospect, however, “new 
social movement theories proved better at raising questions about the 
sources of movement identities than at answering them. Their explana- 
tions for how shifts in material production have affected social movements 
were not entirely clear and sometimes risked tautology, with new social 
movements taken as both evidence and consequences of a new social 
formation” (Polletta and Jasper 2001, pp. 286-87). In light of this assess- 
ment, it should be no surprise that much of the writing on new social ` 
movements does not lend itself to operationalization, let alone to empirical 
testing. l 

One prominent line of analysis is exceptional in this*respect. Inglehart 
(following Bell [1973]) argues that unprecedented postwar economic pros- 
perity led to the substitution of postmaterialist values favoring cultural 
concerns for material values favoring concerns about class (Inglehart and 
Baker 2000). According to this theory, postwar prosperity released people 
from mundane concerns about their material survival, allowing them to 
devote greater attention to existential concerns about identity and self- 
expression. Although this theory does purport to explain the shift from 
class to status politics, it is questionable on theoretical and empirical 
grounds. Theoretically, it rests on the assumption that the material re- 


25 Evans (2000) enumerates the most popular explanations of the décline of class politics. 
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quirements for survival are fixed, rather than being social constructions 
that change according to context (see Fourastié 1960). In most American 
cities, for instance, owning an automobile is now a necessity, whereas it 
was once a luxury. The postmaterialist thesis has also faced empirical 
criticism. Although the evidence for the growth of postmaterialist values 
seemingly is buttressed by a wealth of survey data, the value scales used 
in these studies lack construct validity (Haller [2002] is the latest in a long 
string of critiques of this research program). Moreover, the only direct 
test of this hypothesis failed to support it.” 

Thus class politics came to the fore during early industrialization, but 
something about advanced capitalism seems to have curtailed it and has 
given status politics greater salience instead. The leading theories of this 
transformation in the social bases of politics are structural and determin- 
istic; they imply a certain universality and irreversibility about the shift. 
Although it is undeniable that the social transformations following World 
War II have had important political implications, structural theories of 
the shift from class to culture are untenable.” This article proposes an 
alternative solidaristic theory, which suggests that a key to understanding 
these offsetting trends lies in the changing social composition of solidary 


groups. 


A SOLIDARISTIC THEORY OF POLITICAL SHIFT 
Premises 


Class and status politics emanate from solidary groups, not atomized 
individuals. The attainment of group consciousness on any basis at all is 


76 The theory predicts that postmaterialists who grew up in prosperous conditions 
should be highly satisfied with the quality of their lives and less concerned about 
material acquisitions. Yet a study of British university students that distinguished 
between those with materialist and postmaterialist value orientations found that the 
latter were as much; if not more, individually acquisitive than their materialist coun- 
terparts (Marsh 1975). 


77 “The translation of class interests, based on one’s position as a landowner, shop- 
keeper, worker, or capitalist, into subjective political dispositions and collective political 
action depends on a political process in which institutions, such as political parties, 
and ideologies . . . play a key role. These institutions and ideologies are not indepen- 
dent of material conditions and class forces, nor are they capable of simply creating 
interests out of discourses, unconstrained by material realities. Structural positions 
within production Oe, class positions) define a constellation of interests that can serve 
as a potential basis for collective political action. Such action depends on the building 
of political organizations and creation of identities that are not simple reflections of 
objective positions in class structures or of the interests that can be imputed to such 
positions. Definitions of class identities and interests are typically contested in a political 
arena with rules that constitute opportunities and constraints and with multiple pos- 
sible enemies and allies. This means that class factors alone never fully determine just 
how such interests will be defined in political programs and coalitions or how politically 
salient class-based interests (rather than nonclass interests rooted in racial, ethnic, or 
gender stratification) will become” (Aminzade 1993, p. 9). 
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problematic. Social identity—that part of the individual’s self-concept 
deriving from membership in groups—is not fixed; different ones come 
to the fore in different contexts and stages of the life course. Although 
the term “identity politics” is bruited about endlessly these days, few ask 
why people primarily identify with one kind of group—say, a class— 
rather than another—say, a nation. Whereas some culturally distinct 
groups develop separate identities, others do not. Large societies are in- 
herently diverse. They comprise people of varying age, gender, wealth, 
education, class, religion, sexual orientation, and language. They also in- 
clude people of different height, weight, hair, and eye color. In principle, 
a social identity can crystallize around any one of these distinctions, or 
categorical markers. Since social identities imply membership in imagined 
communities (Anderson 1983), what mechanism is responsible for the 
imagining? : 

That people objectively share a common attribute has no necessary 
implications for their subjective awareness of this fact, for their desire to 
identify with others in a similar position, or for social outcomes like col- 
lective action. For the most part, social identities are parasitic on face- 
to-face interaction. People are most likely to identify with those with 
whom they interact. Groups usually form in two disparate but mutually 
reinforcing ways: on the basis of values and propinquity (Simmel 1955). 
Although the end point of each process is often the same, the starting 
points are different. In the first kind of group formation, people who 
already share some common value seek one another out and establish a 
social network to provide them with a commonly valued good. In the 
second kind of group formation, people who already share a common 
location in social space establish a social network on that account.” 

Interaction is a necessary starting point, but group consciousness also 
has cognitive and motivational prerequisites. Cognitively, people have 
group consciousness only when they understand that their own position 
in society derives, at least in part, from sharing a unique attribute of that 
group. The covariation of an individual’s fate and his or her possession 
of a categorical marker is facilitated by ideology. No doubt English factory 
workers of the early 19th century found their lot to be a hard one, but 
not until Marx came along did any of them think to attribute this fate 
to capitalism. Members of a group can be said to share an ideology to 
the degree that their political beliefs and attitudes are internally consistent, 
rather than random (Converse 1964). 

However important cognitive awareness is to group consciousness, it 
is still insufficient. There is also a motivational problem. Even when 


2 Thus new patterns of residential segregation produce new social networks, social 
identities, and patterns of collective action (Gould 1994). 
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people are aware that they are in the same boat, this need not lead to 
any action on behalf of their common interests. Instead, they can opt to 
free ride (Olson 1965) and let others do the work. Since the free-rider 
problem impedes the ability of a group to act collectively and organize, 
under what kinds of conditions can it be overcome? 

Collective action on the basis of any categorical distinction ultimately 
depends on the solidarity of individuals sharing the relevant attribute. 
Variations in dependence (in the costs of exit) and control (monitoring 
and sanctioning) capacity are critical determinants of group solidarity 
(Hechter 1987). Dependence and control are maximized in organizations 
rather than in informal groups, which usually have lower control capacity. 
Organizations nurture social identities, ideologies (Barnes 1966; Martin 
2002), and, sometimes, collective action.” Industrial trade unions provide 
the solidarity that is necessary (albeit insufficient) to mount class-based 
collective action in industrial societies; a wide variety of voluntary as- 
sociations—churches, literary societies, and athletic groups, among oth- 
ers—perform the same role in the emergence of collective action based 
on similarity of status 7 

All such organizations conquer the free-rider SE in several discrete 
stages. Many of them are formed to provide their members with private 
goods like insurance against sickness and injury (Van Leeuwen 1997; van 
der Linden 1996), education (Hroch 1985; Rose 2001), entertainment 
(Clawson 1989; Beito 2000), or merely the companionship of like-minded ` 
individuals (Blau 1977). Since these groups’ rationale is the provision of 
private goods, they are not threatened by free riding. For example, people 


23 «The culture infused into primary groups includes norms concerning the extent of 
solidarity, norms about whose troubles one has to worry about and to contribute to 
alleviate. It includes cultural heroes who provide ego ideals for people within the 
group” (Stinchcombe 1965, p. 187). “People who are in a similar situation and who 
have identical interests often find themselves in competition with one another... . 
Thus the division of society into classes does not necessarily result in the organization 
of politics in terms of class. . . . Political parties—along with unions, churches, fac- 
tories, and schools—forge collective identities, instill commitments, define the interests 
on behalf of which collective actions become possible, offer choices to individuals, and 
deny them” (Przeworski 1985, pp. 100-101). Groups that are organized for one specific’ 
purpose can transform themselves into very different kinds of groups (Goffman 1983, 
p. 10). The literature on nationalism is replete with examples of athletic clubs, cultural 
societies, churches, and other kinds of voluntary associations that, at some later date, 
come to embrace nationalist politics. 

* For a classic description of union solidarity, see Lipset, Trow, and Coleman (1956). 
Voting studies consistently show that members of trade unions are more likely to vote 
left (e.g., with their class) than nonunionists are. 

3! By the same token, to the degree that membership in voluntary associations is 
categorically heterogeneous, this inhibits collective action on the basis of the relevant 
categories (Varshney 2002). 
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who seek to exploit an insurance group—say, by claiming sick benefits if 
they are not really sick—are likely to be detected and denied the benefit, 
if not expelled altogether. Likewise, poker players who renege on their 
debts will not be invited back. These groups, however, are small and 
highly localized. Those that transform themselves into large, nationwide 
organizations do so by federating (Chai and Hechter 1998; Skocpol and 
Fiorina 1999; Hedstrém, Sandell, and Stern 2000). 

I suggest that the shift from class to cultural politics is a product of 
the same kinds of social forces. If so, it results, at least in part, from a 
change in the relative prevalence of class- and culturally based voluntary 
associations. This essay focuses on the role of direct rule on the social 
bases of politics. It contends that the onset of direct rule tends to influence 
the relative solidarity of class and status groups. By doing so, direct rule 
is associated both with the decline of class and with the rise of status 
politics. Yet, this relationship is not deterministic: a number of other 
institutions can act to mitigate it. 


The Theory 


The solidaristic theory is presented in three parts. The first briefly dis- 
cusses how industrialization promotes the emergence of insurance groups, 
and—especially in relatively culturally homogeneous societies—the rise 
of unions, class politics, and. direct rule. The second argues that, once 
established, direct rule inhibits class politics. The third argues that direct 
rule increases status politics. | 


The Rise of Class Politics 


The advent of market society and rapid technological development in- 
creased the political salience of class in the industrial world.*? Market 
society ushered in massive gains in personal freedom, but these gains 
occurred at the expense of much personal and familial security (Polanyi 
1943). Technological change and market expansion exposed many people 


* This statement obscures the enormous difficulties that had to be overcome in forming 
class consciousness—difficulties that are greater in the case of class than of more 
traditional, competing social identities. The advocates of class consciousness had to 
mobilize their constituency in opposition to local, ethnic, and religious social identities, 
to say nothing of the entrenched antagonism of political authorities. For this reason, 
societies having major cultural cleavages preceding industrialization were less likely 
to develop class consciousness than more culturally homogeneous societies. See below 
for further discussion of this issue. 
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to unprecedented levels of uncertainty.” To be sure, uncertainty had been 
a permanent feature of social life since time immemorial due to natural 
disasters, vicissitudes of climate, and periodic invasions. Traditionally, the 
demand for insurance against losses due to these kinds of events was met 
by a variety of local institutions that effectively constituted a moral econ- 
omy (Thompson 1971).*4 

The rapid development of new production technologies had two im- 
portant social consequences. On the one hand, it led to a shift in patterns 
of residential segregation. The preindustrial city tended to have low res- 
idential segregation by class. Most work went on within households and 
neighborhoods that were socially heterogeneous. As industrialization pro- 
ceeded, however, work became separated from the household and neigh- 
borhoods became class segregated. As a result, social networks became 
more class-homogeneous. This shift in patterns of residential segregation 
fostered class consciousness.** 

On the other hand, this development fostered entirely new kinds of 
uncertainty. Technological change threatened to displace workers in out- 
moded industries (famously, in the English case, the handloom weavers). 
Business cycles also caused strong fluctuations in unemployment. Increas- 
ing numbers of urban workers found themselves bereft of the institutional 
safety nets that had sustained them in the countryside. The massive in- 
crease in uncertainty resulting from these changes stimulated a strong 
demand for insurance to protect against unemployment (a by-product of 


33 Uncertainty differs from risk. Under risk, agents can assess (or believe they can 
assess) the probability (from 0 to 1) that a given event will occur; under uncertainty, 
no such probability assessment can be made (Knight 1971). 


3% For example, clans and chiefdoms and empires all provided some security from 
invasion. Funeral and sickness benefit societies were known in ancient Greece and 
Rome (Rys 1964). Churches have dispensed welfare since at least Roman times (Stark 
1996); the medieval. Catholic church maintained an elaborate voluntary system of 
welfare to aid the poor. In feudal English villages, serfs were provided insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, and old age by their liege lords (Maitland [1921] 1987, p. 42; 
De Schweinitz 1947, p. 2). As early as the 14th century, groups abounded in English 
villages giving alms and regular pensions to members who fell into distress (Webb and 
Webb 1927). Guilds and workers’ brotherhoods spung up in the growing cities of the 
late feudal period in Europe. And the Russian mir was a self-governing community 
of peasant households that provided its members with social insurance. 


35 “Tn their increasingly segregated communities, separated not only from their work- 
places but also from merchants and individual capitalists, workers controlled these 
institutions. They were free to develop new organizations as they saw fit, and those 
they did create belonged exclusively to them. Together with the labor organizations 
that workers were beginning to diverse at work, these neighborhood institutions pro- 
vided the possibility for the development of an independent working-class culture” 
(Katznelson 1981, pp. 51-52). 
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ever-new means of production), sickness (exacerbated by unsanitary con- 
ditions in the fast-growing cities) and death, labor competition, and an- 
omie. More recently, technological development has increased the demand 
for new forms of uncertainty reduction, such as insurance to compensate 
employees for their investment in asset-specific skills (Estevez-Abe, Iver- 
sen, and Soskice 2001).°*’ 

Initially, this demand for uncertainty reduction was met by the estab- 
lishment of mutual benefit associations (Beito 2000; Clawson 1989; de 
Swaan 1988; Kaufman 2002; van der Linden 1996). The initial pre- 
eminence of these groups was no accident. Trade unions and other groups 
established to provide collective goods, such as improvement in the wages 
and working conditions of entire categories of laborers, are highly vul- 
nerable to free riding. Mutual benefit associations have no such liability 
because their rationale is the provision of private goods (Hechter 1987, 
chap. 6). Like all insurance groups, mutual benefit associations rely on 
individual monetary deposits into a common fund that can be drawn 
upon in the case of demonstrable need. Since they do not have to overcome 
the free-rider problem, such groups face fewer threats to their survival 
than others seeking to provide collective goods. This does not mean that 
the demand for uncertainty reduction alone is sufficient for the formation 
of mutual benefit associations, however. Since the group’s assets are con- 
centrated in a common fund, there is always the risk that the adminis- 
trators of the fund will abscond with it to the detriment of members. 
Hence, to survive, such groups must be socially exclusive—formed by 
individuals who share a common culture, know one another well, and 
have mutual trust.” Mutual benefit associations pioneered the delivery 


** Although technological change often led to the creation of new jobs, these jobs were 
seldom filled by those workers who had been laid off. 


>” Iam not referring here to the technological sources of uncertainty that affect everyone 
on the planet such as global warming and the depletion of the ozone layer, as discussed 
by writers like Beck (1992) and Giddens (1990). 

"7 In addition, some trade unions (especially those evolving from guilds of skilled work- 
ers) and evangelical religious groups provided similar benefits. 

"7 Although there is renewed interest in voluntary associations among social scientists, 
there is very little systematic historical evidence about them. The best quantitative 
study I am aware of tracks the density of voluntary association membership in a 
sample of American city directories in 26 cities and towns from 1840 to 1950. Even 
though the study considers all types of voluntary associations, a similar pattern is 
found for all types: there is faster, longer-lasting growth in associational density in 
smaller towns and cities. The authors speculate that “associations are created and 
sustained most easily in communities that are relatively small and homogeneous. In 
these places, where residents are more likely to know one another, the cost of not 
participating regularly in voluntary activities is probably higher than in a big city: 
free riders are more subject to social and economic sanctions. Consequently, fearing 
sanction, small-town residents would be more likely to organize and join associations 
than big-city residents” (Gamm and Putnam 1999, p. 551). 
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of insurance benefits before the development of private insurance mar- 
‘kets. Once established, these associations often developed into trade 
unions. 

Why do trade unions matter for this story? They matter because they 
are the most important organizations that promote class consciousness in 
industrial society (Alford 1963, p. 292).* In culturally homogeneous so- 
cieties, these local unions often federated into statewide unions, leading 
to the formation of socialist political parties. As unions grew, class politics 
flourished—and with it the apparent prospects for some kind of socialist 
revolution. The years 1880-1940 defined the high-water mark of class 
politics in world history (Mann 1993). At the end of the 19th century, 
mass strikes were on the rise and working-class political parties prolif- 
erated in nearly every corner of the globe (Hobsbawm 1994). To be sure, 
the form and intensity of class politics varied substantially across market 
societies.” Despite these differences, an increasing number of violent 
clashes with authorities occurred throughout the industrial world. Rev- 
olutionary activity increased for a short time after the victory of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia; more sustained class-based political action was in- 
spired by the Great Depression of the 1930s. 


Direct Rule and the Fall of Class Politics 


To preserve the social order that sustained them, central authorities sought 
some means of combating the growing impact of class politics, which they 
regarded as a contest pitting groups of rational individuals with opposing 
interests against one another for control of the state and civil society. This 
conception suggested one particular strategy for containing class politics. 
If workers could be weaned from the working-class political parties and 
the trade unions supporting them, then the revolutionary potential of class 
conflict would be undermined and the existing social order would prevail. 

How could this task be accomplished? Prior to industrialization, the 
central rulers of expansive territories were compelled to rule indirectly, 


Insurance could not be successfully marketed before the development of acturial 
science and before the collection of sufficient data on risks to estimate optimal premia. 
Most of the requisite data were first provided by studying the experience of mutual 
benefit associations. Once private insurance markets were established, this lowered 
the demand for membership in mutual benefit associations. 

` Labor and socialist political parties also promote class consciousness but—unlike 
unions—they offer fewer private goods to the average member. Patronage is the prin- 
cipal private good afforded by political parties. f 

4 The strongest working-class political party emerged in Germany, and socialist parties 
were ensconced in most other Western European countries as well, but in the United 
States there was no working class political party at all (Katznelson and Zolberg 1986; 
Lipset and Marks 2000). 
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by delegating power to agents charged with the responsibilities of ex- 
tracting revenue and providing military service for them. These agents, 
in turn, afforded their subjects security, dispute resolution, and, in times 
of trouble, welfare benefits. This was the bargain that essentially consti- 
tuted the moral economy. 

By dramatically lowering communication costs, industrialization made 
possible more direct forms of rule. All forms of rule rest on the provision 
of collective goods—such as national defense, justice, public health, and 
welfare (Weber 1978, p. 905). Yet there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween indirect and direct rule (Hechter 2000). Whereas under indirect 
rule most of the rights and responsibilities of governance in geographically 
remote territories are relegated to local political and ecclesiastical elites, 
under direct rule central authorities amass these rights and responsibilities 
for themselves. This displacement of collective-goods provision from local 
to central authorities occasioned great political conflicts (Lipset and Rok- 
kan 1967, p. 15; de Swaan 1988).** 

Since states are extremely complex institutions, direct rule is a multi- 
dimensional concept. At a minimum, it is composed of at least two in- 
dependent dimensions: scope and penetration. The scope of a state refers 
to the quantity and quality of the collective goods it provides (note that 
this category includes state regulations in the economy, polity, and civil 
society, for these are collective goods). Socialist states have the highest 
scope, laissez-faire states the lowest. Scope induces dependence: the 
greater the scope of the state, the more dependent groups and subunits 
are on it for access to collective goods. In contrast, penetration refers to 
the central state’s control capacity—that is, the proportion of laws and 
policies that are enacted and enforced by central as opposed to regional 
or local decision makers. The tentacles of the modern state have pene- 
trated deep into civil society, breaching even the innermost walls of the 
household (e.g., by regulating sexual behavior between adults and between 
them and children).* Scope and penetration often covary, but not nec- 
essarily. For example, federal states with similar scope have less penetra- 
tion than unitary states. 

Although the French Revolution marks an early stage in the devel- 


* The rise of direct rule also provided “targets for mobilization and cognitive frame- 
works in which challenging groups could compare their situations to more favored 
constituencies and find allies” (Tarrow 1994, p. 66). 

“ Thus, Wildavsky (1993, p. 52) notes, “In decades past, a term such as ‘spousal rape’ 
was unknown (at least I never recall hearing it). Marriage presumably meant that a 
woman had given her consent. Yet we all know that since time immemorial married 
women have been forced. Only they had no legal redress. Nor could they, except in 
very unusual circumstances, expect sympathy. Quite the contrary. ‘You made your 
bed, now lie in it’ was the norm.” 
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opment of direct rule, the modern welfare state represents its quintessence. 
Although substantial differences divide them, all welfare states attempt 
to stabilize the flow of income and basic services for substantial propor- 
tions of population at risk of serious loss (Hicks 1999, p. 13). Welfare 
states provide two basic types of collective goods (Moene and Wallerstein 
2001): they redistribute income to some of the disadvantaged, and they 
reduce the uncertainty of job loss and job investment (Iversen 2003). To 
a remarkable extent, all industrial societies had instituted welfare regimes 
by the middle of the 20th century.** The scope of welfare in advanced 
societies, as indicated by welfare effort Ge, the amount of government 
expenditures on social services as a percentage of the gross domestic prod- 
uct), grew rapidly from 1965 onward (Huber and Stephens 2001, table 
A4). Is it a coincidence that this period also corresponds to an era of 
declining class politics?*® 

Unions and working-class parties had emerged in market society to 
offer their members the same kinds of benefits—including protection 
against sickness and unemployment—that had disappeared with the de- 
mise of the ancien régime. As early as 1881, Bismarck offered German 
industrial workers social insurance and other benefits as incentives to lure 
them away from his socialist opponents (Manow 2001). Analogous social 
insurance schemes were soon employed, to varying degrees, in nearly every 
industrial society.” At the same time, advances in actuarial theory per- 
mitted private insurance markets to develop. Many of the private goods 
that unions once provided to their members became available elsewhere. 


45 In this respect, the Japanese experience is often regarded as an exception. Japan is 
an advanced capitalist society that heretofore has had neither much of a welfare state 
nor high rates of participation in insurance groups (Curtis, Baer, and Grabb 2001, p. 
801). However, on closer inspection, Japan is not quite such an outlier. Uncertainty 
reduction was attained there by reliance on the extended family and supplemented by 
institutions such as permanent employment and government policies that reduced 
intergroup income differentials. These social institutions, therefore, are substitutes to, - 
or functional alternatives of, welfare regimes and insurance groups (Campbell 2002). 
For a view of Japanese society as a network of solidary groups, see Miller and Ka- 
nazawa (2000). 

46 Whereas a vast body of research has been devoted to the determinants of (various 
types of) welfare regimes, little is known about their consequences for political outcomes 
(personal communication, Evelyne Huber, July 19, 2000). 

47 The Soviet Union went farther in this respect than any other country, but the dif- 
ference in the extensiveness of its welfare provisions was quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Some of these schemes were initiated top-down by authoritarian rulers 
(like Hitler). Some were put into place by capitalist entrepreneurs: thus, Henry Ford 
and other captains of industry built company unions in the United States (Fantasia 
1988), and company unions are pervasive in today’s Japan. The welfare regimes of 
democratic societies were voted in bottom-up by electoral majorities (Korpi 1983). 
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In consequence, membership in unions fell, as did class consciousness 
and—ultimately—class politics.** 

By providing many of the same benefits that unions once exclusively 
purveyed, the welfare state prospered, which led to the erosion of key 
incentives for union membership. Since group consciousness arises from 
group membership, the subsequent near-universal decline in union mem- 
bership had the effect of weakening class politics in society at large. 


Direct Rule and the Rise of Cultural Politics 


What, then, accounts for the shift from class-based organizations to those 
based on status? Whereas the rise of market society (and associated tech- 
nological development) initially fostered class-based organizations, its 
long-run effects tended to promote organizations based on cultural sim- 
ilarity. This trend, as well, has its roots in the substitution of direct for 
indirect rule. Since the provision of welfare as an entitlement lowers the 
incentives for union membership, this by itself reduces the salience of 
class politics relative to that of culture. 

Yet direct rule also fosters cultural politics independent of its effects 
on class. This occurs for two different reasons. On the one hand, as direct 
rule advances, geographically concentrated ethnic, religious, or linguistic 
groups that were accustomed to a large measure of self-determination 
under indirect rule become subject to alien cultural dictates due to the 
increased scope of central authorities. 

Direct rule has been adopted in all kinds of polities, but it emerges in 
a bottom-up fashion in democracies, whose legislators must respond to 
the demands of the median voter. Since these days most polities are mul- 
ticultural—in part due to a rapid expansion of international migration 
since the 1980s (Castles and Miller 1993)—just who is this median voter? 
The answer depends to some degree on the electoral rules. In proportional 
representation systems, there may be no median voter per se; in such 
polities, cultural differences tend to be institutionalized in the party system 
(Lijphart 1977). This in itself is sufficient to account for the salience of 
cultural politics in such systems. In a plurality/majority electoral system, 


"7 State-produced welfare also reduced membership in other kinds of voluntary asso- 
ciations that had once relied on welfare provision as a membership incentive, such as 
religious groups. Thus, there is a strong negative relationship between welfare spending 
and religious participation, net of economic and cultural differences between countries 
(Gill and Lundsgaarde, in press). 

"7 The earliest movements for proportional representation arose in the most ethnically 
heterogeneous countries: Denmark (to accommodate Schleswig-Holstein), as early as 
1855, the Swiss cantons from 1891 onward, Belgium from 1899, Moravia from 1905, 
and Finland from 1906 (Lipset and Rokkan 1967, p. 32). 
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however, the median voter belongs to the cultural majority: he speaks the 
dominant language, attends the dominant church, and lives in a core 
rather than a peripheral region. The governments in majoritarian de- 
mocracies, therefore, tend to produce collective goods that are earmarked 
for the electorally dominant cultural group. 

Many of the collective goods demanded by the median voter benefit 
everyone in the polity, such as national defense, transportation, com- 
munications and financial infrastructures, public health programs, and 
public parks. At the same time, some of the collective goods provided by 
the central authorities (in response to the demands of the median voter) 
are likely to be culturally exclusive. Public education, for example, is 
usually carried out in one national language, which puts speakers of mi- 
nority languages at a disadvantage. Judicial proceedings are likely to do 
the same. The adherents of minority religions may also be adversely 
affected. 

These kinds of cultural disadvantages are historically novel. This is 
because cultural minorities in systems of indirect rule usually were ac- 
corded substantial amounts of self-determination. But direct rule changes 
all this. It puts minorities increasingly at the mercy of central authorities 
for access to collective goods. But to the degree that the minority’s interests 
diverge from the median voter’s, central authorities have a correspond- 
ingly reduced incentive to take them into account." Direct rule therefore 
threatens the interests of two kinds of elites in minority groups: local 
political elites and elites accustomed to wielding authority in educational 
and religious realms. Moreover, even if direct rule leads to investment in 
peripheral regions, this may produce a cultural division of labor relegating 
the members of cultural minorities to inferior jobs (Hechter 1978). This 
division of labor makes status distinctions highly salient for individual 
life chances. All told, these conditions foster the formation of voluntary 
associations among cultural minorities.” 

At the same time, the penetration characteristic of direct rule also spurs 
cultural politics. As the central authority increasingly intrudes into once 
autonomous realms—from the family and intimate relationships to local 
schooling—its policies divide groups adhering to different norms and val- 
ues. If some agency of the central state enacts laws, or changes long- 


5° Just because a country like Switzerland has proportional representation and cor- 
poratist institutions that promote multiculturalism need not imply that its government 
will respond to the demands of other minorities, such as immigrants (Wimmer 2002). 
51 This is not to deny that minority interests may be pursued through log rolling and 
similar vote-trading mechanisms. 

5? Hroch (1985) documents this process for national minorities in the smaller European 
democracies in the 19th century. 
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standing ones, concerning civil rights McAdam 1982, pp. 83-86), abortion 
(Luker 1984), homosexual activity (D’Emilio 1998), or the environment, 
this intervention spurs new bases of conflict. 

Consider the American civil rights movement, the model for many of 
the other new social movements in developed societies. Two events in- 
stigated by central authorities—a presidential order to desegregate the 
armed forces in 1948 and the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board 
of Education (1954)—were decisive for subsequent mobilization both for 
and against the expansion of civil rights. In similar fashion, conflict was 
generated following the Supreme Court’s Roe v. Wade decision legalizing 
abortion. Overall, then, the rise of direct rule—and especially its full 
flowering in the modern welfare state—simultaneously leads to the waning 
of class and the waxing of cultural politics. 

Direct rule is a creature of the modern world: at its inception, for the 
first time in history, large populations became governed by rulers who 
knew little about their subjects’ particular interests, and could care less. 
The advent of direct rule considerably antedates the establishment of the 
welfare state. Early state-building resulted in a host of measures that 
increased market efficiency, such as the standardization of weights, mea- 
sures, and currency, and the abolition of internal tolls and tariffs. These 
economic measures were accompanied by cultural ones, such as the stan- 
dardization of language and—in some cases—religion (Rokkan 1970). In 
both cases, the builders of states attempted to wrest authority from local 
elites and amass it in political centers. Naturally, the process encountered 
resistance—some of it quite fierce. Rapid urbanization was another major 
impetus to direct rule: as it proceeded, risks to public health and social 
order increased dramatically. States responded by enacting new measures 
to mitigate these risks, establishing sewer systems and police departments, 
among other municipal services (Baldwin 1999). 

In brief, the solidaristic theory of political change suggests that the 
massive uncertainty unleashed by the growth of markets, technological 
change, and urbanization spurs the formation of new insurance groups. 
In democratic societies, these insurance groups provide an organizational 
base for the establishment of trade unions and working-class political 
parties—hence, of class politics. In large part, this politics aims to provide 
social insurance and income redistribution for the benefit of the working 
class. Direct rule, in the form of the welfare state, increases as a result. 
But since increasing welfare benefits undercut the incentives for mem- 
bership in class-based organizations, such as trade unions, class politics 
suffers apace. Meantime, the growth of direct rule promotes organizations’ 
and collective identities based on the demands of minority cultural 
groups—for access to high-paying jobs, for schooling in their own lan- 
guage, for services in their own religious tradition, or for their civil rights. 
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As a result, conflicts between groups defined on the basis of culture over- 
take those between classes in these societies. 


EMPIRICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The solidaristic theory has a number of empirical implications. In the first 
place, it implies that class and status politics are largely competitive rather 
than complementary. This leads to several propositions about the effects 
of status heterogeneity on a variety of outcomes. 

PROPOSITION 1.—Status heterogeneity should promote culturally based 
insurance groups at the expense of class-based groups. 

In the relatively ethnically and religiously homogeneous societies of 
Scandinavia, mutual benefit associations often provided the organiza- 
tional crucible from which trade unions crystallized. In immigration so- 
cieties like the United States, however, mutual benefit associations tended 
to be segregated according to status. In exceptional conditions, such as- 
sociations could federate into inclusive unions (Katznelson 1981, p. 55; 
Carsten 1988). During its heyday, the white Knights of Labor welcomed 
African-American recruits (Gerteis 2002), if not those of European im- 
migrants. More commonly, however, status-segregated mutual benefit 
groups inhibited class consciousness by dividing the working class into 
separate ethnic and religious fragments (Voss 1993; Kaufman 2002, p. 
31). This led to an exclusive rather than inclusive type of unionization 
(Lipset and Marks 2000). Indeed, the absence of left-wing political parties 
in the United States has often been attributed to its ethnic and religious 
diversity. 

Belgium offers another example of the effect of status heterogeneity on 
the social composition of insurance groups. Belgian mutual benefit as- 
sociations emerged with advancing industrialization during the late 18th 
_and early 19th centuries (Verbruggen 1996). But 19th-century Belgium 
was rent by conflict over religion. As a result, separate insurance groups 
were formed among Catholics and their liberal anticlerical and socialist 
opponents. The Catholics provided sickness funds on a parish basis, lead- 


53 Tn the United States, fraternal associations facilitated collective action among busi- 
nessmen as well as workers (see Kaufman [2002] on “competitive voluntarism”). In 
some instances, American religious groups also provided social insurance to their mem- 
bers (Fogel 2000, p. 124), and some religious groups also helped to promote trade 
unions. Religious groups in the United States, which had no established church, were 
more likely to respond to these demands because established churches were less de- 
pendent on their parishioners’ demands than their counterparts in competitive religious 
economies (Finke and Stark 1992). ` 
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ing to a class-heterogeneous membership.“ The liberal anticlericals and 
socialists countered with insurance groups of their own, the latter being 
the most class-homogeneous.* Corporatist power-sharing agreements be- 
tween the three camps led to the famous “pillarization” characterizing 
Belgian (and Dutch) society in the 20th century. 

PROPOSITION 2.—Status heterogeneity should decrease rates of 
unionization. 

This theory suggests that strong unions foster class consciousness and 
strong social democratic parties. Status heterogeneity should have the 
opposite effect. Indeed, ethnic and linguistic diversity are associated with 
low levels of trade union membership (Stephens 1979, table 4.7). Immi- 
gration provides another window on this relationship. The theory predicts 
that immigration should vary inversely with unionization. This expec- 
tation is confirmed in a comprehensive analysis of the effects of immi- 
gration on union density in 16 OECD countries from 1962 to 1997. Im- 
migration rates have strong negative effects on union density, net of the 
effects of standard economic and political determinants of unionization 
(Lee 2003). 

PROPOSITION 3.—Status heterogeneity should decrease class voting. 

Evidence that cultural diversity depresses class voting is abundant. For 
example, the consistently negative relationship between religious and lin- 
guistic heterogeneity and leftist voting in 13 Western European countries 
from the late 19th century to 1970 (Bartolini 2000, chap. 4) supports the 
proposition. Moreover, cultural divisions are associated with weaker and 
more fragmented working-class parties (Huber and Stephens 2001, p. 19). 

PROPOSITION 4.—Status heterogeneity should decrease direct rule. 

The theory predicts that class politics should promote direct rule. Since 
direct rule substitutes centralized provision of social insurance for local 
provision, one of its key dimensions is the size of the state’s contribution 
to individual welfare. This is usually indicated by “welfare effort,” a var- 
iable consisting of a country’s expenditure on social security benefits taken 
as a percentage of gross domestic product. Since status heterogeneity is 
negatively associated with class politics, it ought to decrease welfare effort. 


** The Catholics exercised the greatest influence over Belgian social insurance; their 
antipathy to the modern secular state encouraged the policy of subsidiarity (Esping- 
Andersen 1990). 

"7 “Through a process very similar to the one. . . for the Socialists parties, these church 
movements tended to isolate their supporters from outside influence through the de- 
velopment of a wide variety of parallel organizations and agencies: they not only built 
up schools and youth movements of their own, but also developed confessionally 
distinct trade unions, sports clubs, leisure associations, publishing houses, magazines, 
newspapers, in one or two cases even radio and television stations” (Lipset and Rokkan 
1967, p. 15). 
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This is because the essence of the welfare state is communitarian, and 
status differentiation inhibits citizens’ conception of their polity as a 
community. 


The logic of the welfare state implies the existence of boundaries that dis- 
tinguish those who are members of a community from those who are not. 
. . . The welfare state requires boundaries because it establishes a principle 
of distributive justice that departs from the distributive principles of the 
free market. . . . The welfare state is a closed system because a community 
with shared social goods requires for its moral base some aspect of kinship 
or fellow feeling. The individuals who agree to share according to need 
have to experience a sense of solidarity that comes from common mem- 


bership in some human community.. . . The preservation of the advantages 
of the welfare states entails limited access to their benefits. (Freeman 1986, 
pp. 52-53) 


In 1989—the high-water mark for welfare expenditure in the advanced 
societies—welfare effort varies substantially (Australia has the lowest 
rank, Sweden the highest). The most up-to-date analysis of this relation- 
ship reveals that cross-sectional and longitudinal variations in the strength 
of working-class organization are the most important determinants of 
welfare effort (Huber and Stephens 2001, p. 20). 

In light of this finding, it is surprising that the relationship between 
status heterogeneity and welfare effort has seldom been analyzed syste- 
matically. In one exceptional study, ethnic diversity is associated with less 
expenditure on public goods in American cities circa 1990 (Alesina, Baqir, 
and Easterly 1999). The authors explain this finding by suggesting that 
voters choose to provide fewer public goods when tax revenues collected 
on one ethnic group are used to provide benefits shared with other ethnic 
groups. Even though this study does not include controls for a number 
of standard determinants of public spending, it is true that relatively 
culturally diverse societies like the United States, Switzerland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom provide less welfare effort than 
the relatively homogeneous Nordic welfare states. 

PROPOSITION 5.—Direct rule (as indicated by welfare effort) should 
increase status-group organizational capacity relative to that of class. 

The solidaristic theory implies that welfare effort decreases the incen- 
tives for membership in class-based groups, such as unions, and increases 
those for status-based groups. Since welfare effort has increased in all 
advanced industrial societies, union density—the proportion of the labor 
force that is unionized—should decline everywhere. In general, the evi- 
dence with respect to union density is largely consistent with this expec- 
tation. For the members of the European Union as a whole, rates of union 
density begin a long secular decline in 1977 from 50% to 32% (Visser 
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2002, fig. 1). Decreasing rates of union density date from 1973 in the 
United States and Japan and from 1981 in Australia and New Zealand 
(Western 1997, table 2.2). There are, however, significant exceptions to 
this generalization, which are discussed below. 

Comparable data on trends in status-group density are simply un- 
available 72 This means that any conclusions about the issue must be 
regarded as tentative. The best existing evidence is contained in a recent 
collection of essays on the dynamics of social capital in several countries 
(Putnam 2002). As the solidaristic theory predicts, analyses conducted for 
Great Britain, France, and Sweden—all relatively strong welfare states— 
find that status-group membership rates have been increasing in the last 
three decades. In fact, Worms (2002, pp. 144-47) specifically claims that 
expansion of the welfare state is responsible for heightened levels of status- 
group mobilization in France. The data for the United States and Japan— 
two countries having relatively weak welfare effort—are mixed. This too 
is consistent with the theory’s expectations. 

PROPOSITION 6.—Status politics should be more salient than class pol- 
itics in countries with direct rule. 

This derives from the previous five propositions. One of its empirical 
implications concerns federalism, which is a form of indirect rule. More- 
over, in countries (like the United Kingdom, Spain, France, and Canada) 
having territorially concentrated cultural minorities with an established 
internal homeland, the salience of class politics should be significantly 
weaker in federal than in centralized political regimes.” 

Consider Switzerland, a country that combines a rather skimpy welfare 
state (Hicks 1999, chap. 8) with an extreme degree of indirect rule. Not 
only is the Swiss central government exceptionally feeble (Linder 1994), 
but most of the country’s welfare benefits are provided by the cantons, 


"7 There is some evidence that argues that cross-national differences in rates of vol- 
untary association membership are affected by different types of political regimes 
Qanoski 1998, pp. 129-33). Traditional corporatist democracies (Austria, France, and 
Italy) lag behind the other types in forming voluntary associations. Liberal and social 
democratic regimes have high rates of voluntary association formation, but for different 
reasons. In liberal democracies, high levels of voluntary association participation (ex- 
cluding unions) apparently substitute for a strong welfare state. A cross-sectional anal- 
ysis of 33 democracies in the 1990s finds that liberal democracies have significantly 
higher rates of membership commitment in nonunion voluntary associations than social 
democratic welfare states (Curtis et al. 2001, table 3a). Unfortunately, the analysis does 
not control for status heterogeneity (which is correlated with regime type), nor does it 
permit longitudinal analysis of the effect of shifts in welfare effort on changes in 
commitment to unions and other kinds of voluntary associations. 

"7 That there are many different kinds of federalism (Watts 1999) makes this a difficult 
proposition to assess empirically. Note further that the proposition refers principally 
to political systems that provide decentralized provision of culturally specific collective 
goods, such as education and religion (e.g., the absence of an established church). 
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which are relatively culturally homogeneous. The interaction of these 
factors—the relative paucity of Swiss welfare benefits and the high degree 
of indirect rule—should give a greater edge to class politics in Switzerland 
than in comparable European countries. As expected, Switzerland is the 
only European country in which class voting did not decline from 1980 
to 1990 in Nieuwbeerta and De Graaff’s sample (1999, p. 40, table 2.6). 

Overall, therefore, the theory’s implications appear to be consistent with 
a broad range of empirical evidence. Nevertheless, there are also a number 
of anomalies, and these offer the important lesson that institutions other 
than direct rule can mitigate the relationship between welfare effort and 
the social bases of politics. 


EMPIRICAL ANOMALIES 


One apparent anomaly concerns unionization. This is a well-studied out- 
come that is affected by a welter of determinants, including the business 
cycle, the political cycle, changes in the social structure, changes in values 
and employer strategies, globalization, and a variety of social institutions. 
For reasons that are as yet unknown, this welter of factors is correlated 
with expanding rates of union membership from 1950 to 1975 and with 
declining ones from 1975 to 1995 (Ebbinghaus and Visser 1999, p. 138). 
The solidaristic theory suggests that direct rule ought to be inversely 
related to union density. That is, countries that rank high in welfare effort 
ought to rank low in union density, and vice versa. By contrast, those 
with middling levels of one factor ought to have middling levels of the 
other. The cases of the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, France, Australia, 
the United Kingdom, Ireland, and, to a lesser extent, Italy are consistent 
with theoretical expectations. 

Yet despite their high levels of welfare effort in 1989, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, and Belgium also have high rates of union density, and union- 
ization continued to increase in these countries (save in Belgium) even in 
the period of union decline from 1975 to 1995. From the perspective of 
the solidaristic theory, this high rate of union density in the presence of 
high welfare effort rule is anomalous. 

What accounts for the anomaly? There is a simple institutional expla- 
nation. These four countries have adopted the Ghent system for distrib- 
uting welfare benefits (Western 1997, chap. 4). Under this system, central 
authorities cede a portion of welfare provision to unions, thereby increas- 
ing employees’ dependence on the unions. Unions can make it difficult 
for nonunion members to obtain insurance. They exercise great influence 
over the definition of the kind of job an unemployed person is required 
to take in the unemployment scheme. And union administration of un- 
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employment insurance translates into control over the labor supply (Roth- 
stein 1992). Since the Ghent system is a type of indirect rule providing 
incentives for union membership, the solidaristic theory predicts that it 
should promote class politics. Indeed, the Ghent institution turns out to 
be a significant determinant of union density independent of a host of 
control variables (Ebbinghaus and Visser 1999). Limited evidence also 
suggests that class consciousness is greater in Ghent countries (Wright 
1997).** And Ghent countries have the strongest left parties and the highest 
rates of leftist voting (except in culturally divided Belgium). 

But Ghent is not the whole story. At least three other institutions are 
also associated with union density. These provide unions with access to 
representation in the workplace, recognition by employers through na- 
tionwide and sectoral corporatist institutions, and closed-shop rules that 
make membership compulsory (Ebbinghaus and Visser 1999). These in- 
stitutions increase union density by supporting member recruitment and 
retention, and by guaranteeing union influence with employers, politi- 
cians, and civil servants. Since these institutions—like Ghent—also act 
to increase the private benefits of union membership, these findings turn 
out to be consistent with the solidaristic theory rather than anomalous. 

There is one other apparent anomaly. The theory predicts that in cul- 
turally homogeneous countries industrialization increases class politics 
and, ultimately, direct rule (welfare effort) as well. Consistent with these 
theoretical expectations, three of the four countries with the least welfare 
effort are all culturally heterogeneous: Australia, the United States, and 
Switzerland. These countries also have low levels of class politics. Yet 
Japan’s appearance on this list is surprising. In addition to its meager 
welfare effort, Japan also has low levels of class politics (the Liberal 
Democratic Party has had a virtual monopoly since postwar American 
occupation), despite being one of the most culturally homogeneous societies 
in the world. If cultural homogeneity is predicted to be related to class 
politics and welfare effort, why then does Japan have so little of each? 

Since trade unions are the principal organizational base of class politics, 
perhaps something is distinctive about Japanese unions. Sure enough, 
rather than organizing workers by industry, Japanese unions organize 
them by firm (Dower 1999). Whereas industrial unions in Western coun- 
tries foster class consciousness, company unions in Japan foster firm con- 
sciousness, complete with distinctive uniforms, songs, and logos. This kind 
of union organization thus serves to transform profit-making firms into 


"7 The effects of the Ghent system on union membership are far better appreciated 
than the conditions that were responsible for its emergence. Apparently, many of these 
national systems were adopted by governments of different political hues following 
economic recessions (Alber 1981, p. 170). 
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something akin to status groups with high exit costs." By so doing, Jap- 
anese unions perform something little short of a sociological miracle: they 
have helped to transform a highly culturally homogeneous work force 
into one divided by status groups named Toyota, Sony, Mitsubishi, and 
Canon. For this reason, if no other, Japanese cultural homogeneity has 
not led to high levels of class politics. 

Japan is not quite such an outlier in terms of welfare effort, either. 
Although the extended family has provided much uncertainty reduction, 
permanent employment and government policies that flatten intergroup 
income differentials also mitigate the effects of uncertainty in Japan.” 


CONCLUSION 


Whereas violence once swirled around workers’ attempts to gain suffrage 
and the right to form trade unions, today’s headlines are more likely to 
be about nationalist, religious, and other forms of cultural politics. Most 
explanations of this shift in the social bases of politics focus on social 
structural determinants, such as changing occupational structures. These 
structural theories tend to imply that the social bases of politics have 
undergone universal and irreversible change. By contrast, this article pre- 
sents a new solidaristic theory suggesting that the impetus for the shift 
primarily arises from institutional determinants. Among these, the growth 
of direct rule plays a key role. Under direct rule—which was itself spurred 
in democratic societies by class politics—centralized provision of welfare 
benefits is substituted for more local provision.” By providing many of 
the same kinds of benefits that unions once nearly monopolized, direct 
rule undercuts workers’ incentives to join unions. Class politics invariably 
suffers as a consequence. 

Direct rule also has much to offer to dominant status groups. At the 
same time, it stimulates distinct identities in minorities by making cultural 
distinctions more politically salient. In this way, the growth of direct rule 
reduces the resources of local elites, giving them a motive to mobilize 
minority status groups in opposition to central authorities. In some cases, 
this mobilization culminates in nationalism; in others, it culminates in 
religious fundamentalism, environmentalism, and gay mobilization. Thus, 
the very same institutions and policies that have largely succeeded in 
muting class politics are, at least in part, responsible for the increase in 


9 Thus, in spite of their lower levels of job satisfaction, Japanese workers are more 
likely to remain with their firms than American workers (Aoki 1988, p. 63). 


© See n. 45 above. 


* This is not to deny that other interested parties, such as employers, also helped foster 
direct rule in some instances (Swenson 1989). 
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cultural politics since the 1950s. Class politics was the victim of its own 
success. f 

The scope of the theory is limited to advanced capitalist societies with 
freedom of association.” The theory suggests that the shift from class to 
cultural politics is neither universal nor permanent. The key causal var- 
iables advanced here are the relative salience of class- versus culturally 
based voluntary associations in each country. The claim that these com- 
peting patterns of group affiliation are largely influenced by direct rule 
suggests, instead, that future bases of political conflict will continue to be 
affected by existing institutions, as well as by government policy. Since 
the institutions and policies in the advanced democracies vary signifi- 
cantly, the theory does not predict a convergence of political trends. If 
the United States enacts legislation permitting religious organizations to 
distribute welfare benefits (as in George W. Bush’s “faith-based initia- 
tive”), this should strengthen status politics at the expense of class politics. 
Liberal immigration policies are also likely to spur status politics. How- 
ever, future cutbacks in welfare benefits (accentuating a trend noted by 
Korpi and Palme [2003]) should help class politics to revive. 

Thus, this article cannot be read either as an epitaph for class politics 
or as a prediction of coming culture wars. Those trinkets from the So- 
vietski Collection may well have enhanced value somewhere down the 
road. 


H The theory raises questions about the implications of globalization for class and 
status politics. On the one hand, since globalization has led to a migration of industrial 
jobs to low-wage countries, it has both sparked labor protest in developed societies 
and weakened unions. As a result, globalization has increasingly become the focus and 
target of class politics in the West and has also raised the ire of participants in many 
of the new social movements. On the other hand, as industrialization penetrates less 
developed countries in the absence of state-provided welfare, this heightens class pol- 
itics. Moreover, the increasing subjection of less developed countries to international 
financial institutions may be conceived as a move toward direct rule in the international 
system. Local authorities in these countries are under pressure to comply with Western 
demands—to establish secure property rights, constrain government expenditure, limit 
corruption, and institute economic transparency, among other things—so as to attract 
foreign investment. These demands, in turn, spur anti-Western reactions among those 
who had profited from the traditional arrangements. ‘The rise of political Islam possibly 
might be understood in these terms. A careful examination of the implications of 
globalization for class and status politics remains to be done. 
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Competition between organizational forms manifests itself in polit- 
ical contention over the law. The authors analyze the political 
strength and organization of the groups that supported and opposed 
state anti-chain-store laws. The enactment of these laws depended 
on intrastate political activity and the interstate diffusion of anti- 
chain-store legislation. The repeal process relied on suprastate ac- 
tivity, as nationally organized pro-chain-store forces shifted the 
arena of contention to the Supreme Court and forged national al- 
liances with labor unions and agricultural cooperatives. In both 
enactment and repeal, the political resources and strategies of or- 
ganziational forms interacted with existing institutions to determine 


the trajectory of institutional change. 


The selfishness of those who would control the money power 
of the nation, if their greed is allowed to develop unchecked 
. . . [would leave] masses of Americans wholly at the mercy 
of the despotic power of a monopolistic class—National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists Journal 


If the people of the United States like our stores so little that 
they are willing to tax us out of business, that is their affair. 
We will shut up shop.—president of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Stores 
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Store Wars 


Chain stores, or multiunit organizations, are ubiquitous in every service 
industry in America. Chains account for 90.3% of the revenue in the 
finance and insurance industries and control 59.6% of the revenue from 
the health care sector (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1997). Chains in re- 
tailing, hospitality, and food service are the international face of American 
capitalism. Equally striking is the speed with which chain stores have 
risen to dominate the American economy. Consider retailing: at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century there were only about 50 chains in retailing; 
currently there are 50,000. Chains have had similar careers in industries 
such as hospitality, wholesaling, and transportation. 

Sterile census counts, however, miss the contentious transformation 
from independents to chain organizations. Before the chains, the inde- 
pendent retailer was a deeply institutionalized element of American eco- 
nomic and social life, ingrained in the prevailing concept of community, 
and a key link in the opportunity structure that was then seen as a 
foundation of American democracy. Chain stores harmed the proprietors 
of independent stores, created new opportunities for the owners and em- 
ployees of chains, and transformed the relationships between organiza- 
tions, customers, and communities. Supporters of independent stores, as 
the editorial in the National Association of Retail Druggists Journal sug- 
gests, inveighed against chain stores. They sought to establish laws de- 
signed to tax chain stores out of business. By contrast, proponents of chain 
stores, as reflected in the remarks of the president of the A&P Stores 
(quoted in Roat 1939, p. 513), responded with threats of closure but also 
efforts to resist and rescind hostile tax laws. 

Tax laws were a key element of the institutional framework within 
which chains and independents competed, and were the objects of a po- 
litical contest between anti-chain-store and pro-chain-store forces. The 
legislative scorecard of this contest may be seen in the tally of anti-chain- 
store laws shown in figure 1. Anti-chain-store laws established taxes aimed 
at discouraging chains. Between 1931 and 1939 27 of the 48 states passed 
such laws, and in 1938, 19 were active. After that point the legislative 
tide against chains turned, and a number of anti-chain-store laws were 
repealed. 

The enactment and repeal of anti-chain-store laws merit attention since 
this trajectory impinges on wider problems in organizational theory. The 
careers of organizational forms depend critically on legal support from 
the state, but there is little research on “the general causes of endorsement 
acts” (Carroll and Hannan 2000, p. 204) and virtually no attention has 
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Fic. 1.—Enactment and repeal of anti-chain-store laws in the United States (black bars 
= laws enacted; grey bars = laws repealed; line with triangles = states with laws) 


been paid to the loss and reaccrual of legal support for an organizational 
form. Moreover, although a number of studies suggest that the institu- 
tionalization of organizational forms is a contested process (DiMaggio 
1988; Clemens 1997; Davis and Thompson 1994; Fligstein 1996; Rao 1998; 
Schneiberg and Bartley 2001), a number of gaps remain in the literature. 
First, recent work has shown how social movements underpin the emer- 
gence of new organizational forms (e.g., Davis and McAdam 2000; Rao, 
Morrill, and Zald 2000; Carroll and Swaminathan 2000). But little has 
been said about social movements that arise to attack an incumbent or- 
ganizational form and how this generates countermobilization from mem- 
bers of the incumbent form. Second, extant research about the institu- 
tionalization of new forms either emphasizes political contestation or 
diffusion without jointly considering their interdependencies. Schneiberg 
and Bartley (2001, p. 132) note that future “research should investigate 
how political processes and institutional forces shape state policy... . 
Amenta and company have shown how institutional structures mediate 
interest group pressures (Amenta, Carruthers, and Zylan 1992). However, 
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the question remains if institutional dynamics like the diffusion of models 
among states could reduce the costs of political organization or provide 
some actors new political advantages.” Finally, reported research on po- 
litical competition between organizational forms glosses over the multi- 
level character of the contest (for an exception, see Schneiberg and Soule 
[2002]). In a review of the literature, Stryker (2002, p. 173) observes that 
an “adequate political approach must be a multilevel approach. . . . We 
must always map how organizational actors, interests, resources and con- 
flicts are shaped by and in turn, shape the actors, interests, resources and 
conflicts that operate at the level of organizational fields, and the broader 
political economy.” 

These considerations lead us to construct an analytical narrative of how 
a social movement comprising supporters of independent stores sought to 
attack chain stores by pushing for the enactment of anti-chain-store tax 
laws. We depict how a counteroffensive led by a national association of 
chain stores sought to resist and dismantle these laws by requesting the 
intervention of the Supreme Court and by mobilizing support from con- 
stituencies such as farmers and unions. Using event-history models, we 
show how the structures and strategies of these groups, combined with 
diffusion processes that linked political activity between states, influenced 
the rate of enactment of anti-chain-store laws and the rate of their repeal. 
The foundation of the anti-chain-store episode consisted of intrastate po- 
litical activity, affected by interstate diffusion of contention tactics and 
legislative outcomes. Suprastate activity was also important, particularly 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court and national alliances between pro- 
chain-store, agricultural, and labor organizations. By simultaneously ex- 
amining inter-, intra-, and suprastate influences on institutional change, 
we are able to show that contesting social movements exploited different 
sources of institutional authority, thus creating political opportunities from 
the nuances of a multilevel, fragmented institutional framework. 

We also seek to advance social movement theory. A pressing limitation 
of social movement research is that it has emphasized the origins of move- 
ments rather than their consequences (Guigni 1998). Our study focuses 
on the success of a movement and the effectiveness of the opposition and 
thereby allows us to understand the scope conditions under which move- 
ments have policy impacts. Moreover, social movement theorists have 
focused on extrainstitutional eruptions of protest that seek benefits from 
the state rather than how competing groups interact to wrest benefits 
from the state through collective action and resistance (Meyer and Stag- 
genborg 1996; Staggenborg and Meyer 1998). The image of competing 
groups with the state as an intermediary juxtaposes social movements 
and interest groups, two social forms that are too seldom distinguished 
(Burstein and Linton 2002). We show how an interest group can emerge 
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from a social movement through organization, and we document the dif- 
ferential political capabilities of the two forms (Clemens 1997). 


THE ANTI-CHAIN-STORE EPISODE 


The motivation for opposition to chains stemmed from their rapid rise in 
retailing after World War I. Estimates of the number of chain stores in 
1920 range form 27,000 to 50,000 (Lebhar 1959), while the 1929 census 
of retailing counts 141,492. It is this rise that appears in the first sentence 
of the resolution calling for a chain-store inquiry by the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC), introduced to the U.S. Senate in 1928 by Smith Brook- 
hart of Iowa. The earliest anti-chain-store efforts came from the whole- 
salers and retailers who were most affected by the growth of chain stores. 
In the early 1920s, wholesalers in the grocery industry pressured manu- 
facturers not to sell directly to chains. Orders by the FTC to desist from 
such practices in Texas (1922) and in California and Arkansas (1924) 
frustrated this mode of contention (Lebhar 1959). 

Later in the 1920s, the anti-chain-store opposition took on a grassroots 
character, expressing itself in myriad forms, in all parts of the country. 
By 1929, “trade-at-home” advertising campaigns existed in more than 400 
communities (Palamountain 1955). Representative is the campaign in 
Springfield, Missouri, operated by the local chamber of commerce. Its 
slogan was “Keep Ozark Dollars in the Ozarks.” Advertisements in the 
Springfield Leader claimed that chain-store managers were “mechanical 
operators” whose duties were to “get Springfield’s money and to send it 
to the Home Office” (Lebhar 1959, 161). In 1930 there were 500 high 
school and college debates on the issue, and 1931 saw 5,000 debates 
presented before 1.9 million attendees. Pro- and anti-chain-store forces 
published at least seven debate manuals (Nichols 1940). 

The foes of chains also employed emerging mass media to broadcast 
their message. W. K. “Old Man” Henderson, owner and operator of 
KWEH radio in Shreveport, Lousiand, became “the first American radio 
demagogue of the Depression years” after predicting in 1929 that the 
growth of chains would lead to economic collapse (Bean 1996). Henderson 
profited from his anti-chain-store crusade, organizing the Merchants’ Min- 
ute Men, which any independent merchant could join for $12. He also 
sold coffee over the air, at more than twice the going rate, to those who 
wanted to contribute to the cause. In the Pacific Northwest, Montaville 
Flowers attacked chains in a series of 36 half-hour broadcasts (Flowers 
1931). “Fighting” Bob Duncan broadcast his attacks from a small station 
in Portland, which in 1931 became the first community in the country to 
pass a municipal anti-chain-store law (Horowitz 1988). The message was 
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also delivered via film, specifically a full-length propoganda picture en- 
titled America Forward. Throughout the country, independent business 
people bought tickets at twenty-five cents a piece and distributed them 
to their customers. Eventually pro-chain-store forces stopped the practice 
by claiming it was a violation of National Recovery Act codes against 
false advertising. 

The message communicated through these diverse channels was that 
the independent businessperson, threatened by the chains, was an integral 
part of U.S. democracy. Palamountain (1955, pp. 170-71) quotes the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists to support his conclusion that the 
anti-chain-store struggle embodied an “inchoate class war”: Chains rep- 
resented the “privilege-seeking few—{who] seek . . . the dictatorship of 
big money—a state of financial feudalism . . . privilege-seeking tycoons 

. . would-be dictators” (National Association of Retail Druggists Jour- 
nal, April 2, 1936, p. 397). According to a 1938 speech to independent 
grocers, the chains were the “Captain Kidds of Wall Street” (Vew York 
Times, June 21, 1938, p. 28). The themes of this rhetoric—monopoly, 
feudalism, loss of opportunity and democracy—were offered repeatedly 
by the anti-chain-store movement. Representative Wright Patman (D- 
Texas), one of the leading small-business advocates in Congress, put it 
this way: 


The wide distribution of economic power among many independent pro- 
prietors is the foundation of the Nation’s economy. Both Franklin and 
Jefferson feared that industrialization would lead to a labor proletariat 
without property and without hope. Small-business enterprise is a symbol 
of a society where a hired man can become his own boss. . . . History 
shows that the elimination of the independent businessman has been the 
first step in the development of totalitarianism. (Bean 1996, p. 5) 


The institutional expression of such political rhetoric was the anti- 
chain-store laws that were enacted in individual states. At the federal 
level, bills were introduced to promulgate laws hostile to chains, but these 
never did muster sufficient support. The most serious federal bill was 
introduced in 1938 by Wright Patman and 75 cosponsors. That bill, called 
a “chain-store death sentence” in a New York Times editorial (April 22, 
1940, p. 22), would have effectively outlawed large national chains, most 
of which would have been hit with taxes that exceeded their total earnings. 
That bill was eventually defeated, so anti-chain-store and pro-chain-store 
activity focused primarily on state laws. 

The idea of legislation against chains was first introduced at the 1922 
convention of the National Association of Retail Grocers, where the de- 
sirability of restricting the number of chain stores in any one community 
was discussed. The following year, a law of that type was introduced in 
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Missouri but not passed. In 1927, Maryland enacted a law that disallowed 
any chain that operated more than five stores in Allegany County. The 
law was judged as unconstitutional by the Circuit Court of Allegany 
County, mainly because the distinction between more and fewer than five 
stores was arbitrary. Similar laws in North Carolina and Georgia received 
similar judgments from state supreme courts. 

Laws passed in 1929 in Indiana and North Carolina represented a 
significant variation: they applied increasing taxes to chains starting with 
the second rather than the fifth store. A 1931 ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the Indiana law. The key element of the majority opinion 
was that the distinction between single-unit and multiunit organizations 
was neither arbitrary nor unreasonable, with the astounding growth of 
chains cited as proof that there were differences and advantages in their 
favor. This ruling opened a floodgate of anti-chain-store legislation, which 
had been pent up by past negative rulings at the state level. As one 
observer put it, “wherever a little band of lawmakers are gathered together 
in the sacred name of legislation, you can be sure that they are thinking 
up things they can do to the chain stores” (John Flynn quoted in Phillips 
1936, p. 354). Some of the years that immediately followed saw hundreds 
of anti-chain-store bills introduced at the state level (Lebhar 1959). Dozens 
passed, and, ultimately, 27 of the 48 states enacted anti-chain-store laws 
in the interwar period. 

The pro-chain-store forces were not idle in the face of this legislative 
onslaught. Evidencing one of the mechanisms for countermobilization 
identified by McAdam, Tarrow and Tilly (2001), the chains formed or- 
ganizations to manage their collective action and converted existing or- 
ganizations to their purpose. The most significant was the National Chain 
Store Association (NCSA), created in 1928 through the merger of two 
regional associations in the grocery industry. The NCSA was the leader 
of the chain cause. From the beginning, its agenda was dominated by the 
anti-chain-store episode, as indicated by the content of 400,000 monthly 
copies of its bulletin, Chain Store Progress. Indeed, the association’s very 
structure seems to be a response to the threat to chains, as four of its 
seven committees in 1930 were oriented to fighting taxes and improving 
the public perception of chains (the names of the committees were public 
relations, taxation, community relations and propaganda). Among its ef- 
forts were the publication and distribution of several hundred thousand 
pamphlets and editorial reprints and the Chain Store Debate Manual 
(Buehler 1931). Much of the content of these publications was created by 
the NCSA’s own research bureau, headed by Paul C. Olsen of Columbia 
University. This organization also maintained a legal defense fund 
($175,000 in each of 1933 and 1934) for battling state anti-chain-store 
laws. , 
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The largest chains made substantial efforts on their own, although here 
we see clear evidence that the chain-store episode was not a simple un- 
folding of initial interests and positions but a series of substantial shifts 
of political behavior. In 1933 the president of A&P, then the largest chain 
in the United States, threatened closure (quoted in Roat 1939, p. 513; see 
remarks above). Only three years later, he was waging an expensive and 
extensive battle against the anti-chain-store laws. A&P alone bought space 
in 1,300 newspapers and sent its spokesmen out to address thousands of 
civic organizations (Palamountain 1955). 

For much of the anti-chain-store episode, the pro-chain-store forces 
relied on a strategy of contesting restrictive laws in the courts. Occasion- 
ally, however, they counterattacked the anti-chain-store forces in the realm 
of public opinion. One such instance was the 1936 referendum over an 
anti-chain-store bill in California. The grassroots pressure of the anti- 
chain-store forces was clearly evident, represented, for example, by a 
march on Sacramento by thousands of independent merchants, accom- 
panied by brass bands, who wanted to register their opinion at hearings 
for the bill. The pro-chain-store forces, who forced the referendum, pur- 
sued a less noisy, but ultimately more effective strategy. They formed a 
state chain store association to ensure a coordinated political effort. The 
main action by this group was to hire a leading advertising agency, Lord 
& Thomas, to manage a pro-chain-store effort that had two major com- 
ponents. The first was a recognition that chains had made mistakes, and 
enemies, during their rapid growth. The role of the chain in the community 
was readdressed, the logic behind chain policies was explained, and key 
constituents, particularly farmers, were co-opted (more on this below). 
The second component was a campaign against the tax itself, with radio 
commercials, newspaper advertising, and the lobbying efforts of campaign 
workers and chain-store employees increasing as the referendum day ap- 
proached. On November 3, 1936, the referendum passed by an 11-9 
margin. 

Lessons from the California campaign about the importance of public 
relations and intergroup relations were applied to other states. In 1941, 
for example, the chains forced and won a referendum against a partic- 
ularly potent anti-chain-store law in Utah. Perhaps most significantly, 
these key campaigns influenced public opinion. According to polls con- 
ducted by the business periodical Fortune, in 1937 slightly more than half 
of interviewees favored a special tax on chains. By 1939, only 37.5% 
supported such a tax (Fortune, February 1939, pp. 88-89). This shift is 
apparent in the legislative outcomes shown in figure 1. The high point 
of anti-chain-store legislation occurs in 1937; after that, the repeal and 
lapse of existing laws outweighs the passage of new ones. 
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POLITICAL CONTENTION: ACTORS, ALLIES, AND ARENAS 


Conventional accounts of institutional change depict the adoption of laws, 
structures, and technologies as driven initially by perceptions of efficiency 
and subsequently powered by diffusion, where sheer prevalence of a law 
or structure contributes to its legitimacy and taken-for-grantedness, and 
therefore, the impression that it is the natural way to organize things 
(Tolbert and Zucker 1983; Walker 1969; Zhou 1993; Grattett, Jenness, 
and Curry 1998). Such accounts have underemphasized instances of failed 
diffusion (Strang and Soule 1998) and are therefore a strained fit to the 
basic features of the anti-chain-store episode, which contains numerous 
reversals of institutional momentum. How did chains initially rise in an 
economy and society that made an icon of the independent retailer? After 
chains had become common and presumably taken-for-granted, what ex- 
plains the reversal of their fortunes represented by state anti-chain-store 
laws? If anti-chain-store laws were becoming widespread and presumably 
more legitimate, what accounts for their repeal? We argue that processes 
of contention combine with processes of diffusion to create this pattern 
of institutional change. 

The diffusion perspective underplays contention because it de-empha- 
sizes action of all types (DiMaggio 1988) and institutional researchers need 
to “pay more attention to preexisting institutional conditions, what the 
alternative institutional projects are in a given situation, and the political 
process by which projects win out” (Fligstein and Mara Drita 1996, p. 
27). Davis, Diekmann, and Tinsley (1994) present one of few studies that 
have focused explicitly on the deinstitutionalization of established social 
arrangements, and they highlighted the role of actors representing a new 
institution. The institutional change they documented was a form of de- 
bunking, with corporate raiders showing that the conglomerate form of 
organization was a failure according to standards of institutional perfor- 
mance which all actors accepted as legitimate. By contrast, the anti-chain- 
store episode contains active contention over the very standards by which 
organizational forms should be evaluated. As a result, chain and anti- 
chain-store factions pursued institutional change not in the arena of the 
market, as did the enemies of the conglomerate firm, but farther up the 
institutional hierarchy, in the legislatures, courts, and courts of public 
opinion where the rules that determine market success are established. 
The anti-chain-store episode reveals the need for a model of institutional 
change that accounts for both contention and diffusion (Soule and Zylan 
1997; Schneiberg and Soule 2002). Below, we build on social movement 
theory and describe how the contest over an organizational form occurs 
through the interaction between a movement and an opposing group. 

Social movements “combine three elements: (1) campaigns of collective 
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claims on target authorities; (2) an array of claim-making performances 
including special-purpose associations, public meetings, media statements, 
and demonstrations; (3) public representations of the cause’s worthiness, 
unity, numbers, and commitment” (Tilly 2004, p. 7). When a social move- 
ment begins mobilizing resources toward its goals, individuals and insti- 
tutions who oppose those goals or whose resources are threatened launch 
counteroffensives (Meyer and Staggenborg 1996). The opposition to a 
movement can be led by a countermovement or an interest group. The 
difference between social movements and interest groups is more one of 
degree than one of kind since both interest groups and social movements 
are “collectivities that have as their basis a shared outlook, identity or 
frame of reference” although social movements are more “pro-change, 
more challenging vis-a-vis the status quo than interest groups” (Bashevkin 
1996). A few sociologists have noted that, while bureaucratized social 
movement organizations caz be treated as interest groups, the distinction 
is seldom made in the literature. Burstein and Linton (2002) reviewed 53 
articles and found that only one made a distinction between interest 
groups and social movement organizations and none explicitly considered 
how the impact of one differs from the other. 

The central organization of the pro-chain-store forces suggests an in- 
terest group, while the less centralized, but coherent and purposive efforts 
of the anti-chain-store forces supports their categorization as a social 
movement (social movements do not require formal organization; see 
McAdam, McCarthy, and Zald 1996; Buechler 1990).? These differences 
manifested themselves in the capacities and strategies of the groups, as 
the anti-chain-store forces were more likely to transgress institutionalized 
boundaries of contention (e.g., with inflammatory rhetoric and marches 
on capitals), and to target the grass roots of public opinion, while the pro- 
chain-store forces engaged in better-coordinated national efforts aimed at 
the Congress and the U.S. Supreme Court. The different targets of these 
groups also indicate divided governmental authority (state legislatures vs. 
the Supreme Court), an encouraging condition for contention over 
institutions. 

A stringent definition of a social movement’s impact is whether it suc- 
ceeds in initiating legal and policy changes (Burstein 1999). When a move- 
ment attacks an organizational form, an important indicator of the move- 
ment’s impact is the loss of legal endorsement for the organizational form 


? Buechler (1990, p. 42), e.g., distinguishes between a social movement community 
(SMC) and a social movement organization (SMO): whereas the SMO has “recourse 
to formal, complex organizational structures, the SMC does so through informal net- 
works of politicized individuals with fluid boundaries, flexible leadership structures, 
and malleable divisions of labor.” In this sense, the anti-chain-store forces may be seen 
as constituting a social movement community. 
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through the enactment of hostile laws. By contrast, when a counter- 
movement or an interest group seeks to defend an organizational form, 
an indicator of the countermovement’s policy impact is the repeal of 
hostile laws. In this case, the enactment of anti-chain-store law is an 
indicator of the impact of the anti-chain-store movement, and the repeal 
of such laws is an indicator of the pro-chain-store interest group. Whether 
a movement or a rival interest group wins hinges on the relative strength 
and coherence of their interests, on their access to allies, and on their 
success in guiding contention to favorable arenas (Fligstein 1996, p. 664). 
We develop these ideas and derive hypotheses to outline the conditions 
of the success of the anti-chain-store movement and pro-chain-store in- 
terest group. 


INTRASTATE CONTENTION 


Whether a political project garners more support from legislators depends 
on its relative influence vis-a-vis rival projects (Fligstein 2001). Therefore, 
we must first consider the power of advocates, and their homogeneity, as 
the foundation of contention over anti-chain-store laws (Schneiberg and 
Bartley 2001). We go beyond this starting point, however, by examining 
how these intrastate foundational elements affect the inter-state diffusion 
of legislative outcomes. Diffusion produces a scale shift in conflict move- 
ments and countermovements as local episodes become national or in- 
ternational in scope (McAdam et al. 2001; Scott 2002). Our original claim 
is that the power and structure of the parties engaged in contention will 
affect not only local political outcomes, but also the influence that those 
outcomes have elsewhere, as well as how outcomes elsewhere affect local 
politics. Our arguments add to the efforts of Soule and Zylan (1997), who 
considered how similarity between two states affects diffusion of legis- 
lation between them, but not what makes a state more generally influential 
or subject to influence. 


Actor Influence: Power and Homogeneity 


Beginning with intrastate power, the owners of independent businesses 
and chains represented the movement and countermovement side: inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs were consistently for anti-chain-store laws, while 
chain entrepreneurs were consistently against them. The greater the num- 
ber of independent stores in a state, the more influential they were with 
legislators. For example, one U.S. senator explained his anti-chain-store 
position as a function of the “hundreds of letters [received] from individual 
merchants for every one that comes from a chain store official or employee” 
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(Chain Store Progress, 1929, vol. , no. 5, p. 3). Conversely, chains become 
more consequential for legislators as they become more numerous. 
Therefore 

HyroTHESIS 1a.—The rate of anti-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments increase; repeals decrease) with the number of in- 
dependent stores in a state. 

HyYPotHEsis 1b.—The rate of pro-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments decrease; repeals increase) with the number of chain- 
stores in a state. 

Although the number of constituents with a given interest and their 
resources may be the raw material of power, organization harnesses that 
power and can affect outcomes that belie the implications of numbers 
and resources (Clemens 1997). Often the capacity to organize effectively 
depends on whether constituents recognize their shared identity and, by 
implication, their shared interests. Olson (1965) argues that diverse groups 
are unable to produce collective goods because of the divergence of their 
interests. The more heterogeneous the constituents, the more difficult it 
is for activists to mobilize them, and the less likely it is that they will 
succeed (Tarrow 1994). Numerous laboratory experiments suggest that 
actors are attracted to those who are similar to themselves on salient 
characteristics but repulsed by dissimilar others; thus, dissimilarity is a 
cause of weak integration (Byrne 1971). In a study of the rise of chains 
in the hospitality industry, Ingram (1998) argued that even though there 
were tens of thousands of independent hoteliers, they were so different 
from one another that they could not effectively agree on a direction for 
institutional change. By contrast, hotel chain entrepreneurs, although 
amounting to only a dozen, recognized a common identity and were able 
to engage in successful collective action. 

Independents in the anti-chain-store episode experienced similar diffi- 
culties in organizing. The many anti-chain-store efforts during the cam- 
paign were repeatedly characterized as “grassroots” efforts. There was no 
coordinating national association (an organization formed for this purpose 
in 1938 “promptly ran into internal dissension”; New York Times, No- 
vember 19, 1939, p. F7) and no overarching strategy or management of 
the anti-chain-store forces, which is seen as key to the public influence 
of private interests (Scott and Meyer 1983; Walker 1983). Indeed, Pala- 
mountain (1955) points to what might seem to be a strength of the anti- 
chain-store movement—the vast number of bills that were introduced in 
state legislatures—as evidence of the lack of cohesive identity and effective 
organization. A unified group, he argues, would focus its energy in each 
state on a single bill and not disperse it among 12 bills in one state and 
one year, as anti-chain-store forces sometimes did. Organizational theorists 
working in other contexts have recognized that diverse systems “carry 
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high overhead costs” (Carroll and Hannan 2000, p. 440) and lead to frag- 
mentation because of a large number of uncoordinated loci of decision 
making at a given level, or by a large and varied number of routes or 
channels used to transmit decisions, reports, or funds from one sector level 
to another (Scott and Meyer 1983). Thus, heterogeneity of interests ap- 
peared to be a barrier to independents’ organization, frustrating efforts 
to define group boundaries that transcended segmental differences (e.g., 
druggists might ally with other druggists, but not with grocers). Given 
the ethnic segmentation of retailing throughout most of the 20th century 
(e.g., the dominance of dry goods retailing by Jews), ethnic differences 
may have added to segment differences to frustrate organization in het- 
erogeneous retail sectors. 

The organizing implications of independent disunity are illustrated by 
considering efforts to raise money. The California referendum campaign 
is typical of the fund-raising experiences of the chain and independent 
camps. The California State Chain Store Association was made up of 
only 65 chains, and they shared the costs of the campaign according to 
their size. As predicted by Olson (1965), some chains, such as Safeway 
Groceries, which faced an annual tax of $669,011 should anti-chain-store 
legislation succeed, were willing to bare almost all of the costs of conten- 
tion, allowing others such as the Regal Shoe Company ($7 in annual taxes) 
to free ride (California Chain Stores Association 1936). For the inde- 
pendents, however, there were no giants to stake the group, and eliciting 
contributions required making thousands of individual sales pitches. 
Large numbers of solicitors were needed, each looking for their cut. Ul- 
timately, the payoff to the solicitors had to be so large that it compromised 
the whole effort. It became public during the California campaign that 
a fundraiser was entitled to 40% of any contribution he raised. Under- 
standably, this news had a devastating effect on contributions and there- 
fore on the organizational capacity of the independents (Palamountain 
1955). Similar stories emerged about anti-chain-store groups around the 
country. Ironically, trade magazines and chambers of commerce often 
advised independent retailers not to contribute to such groups in an effort 
to stamp out profiteering. The independents’ experience is consistent with 
Walker’s (1983) claim that, in the United States before World War II, 
fundraising challenges generally prevented diverse, broad- based groups 
from establishing peak associations. 

Still, the influence of heterogeneity to frustrate Sg organiza- 
` tion appears'to be one of degree—in some instances, such as the various 
trade-at-home campaigns, independents achieved a degree of coordination 
and organization. We reason that such collective action was more likely 
to occur when the independents in a state were more homogeneous; for 
example, when they are more dominated by a single retail segment (e.g., 
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the department store segment, which was large and had many independ- 
ents). By contrast, chains were smaller in number, but larger in size, so 
they were less vulnerable to the problem of heterogeneity among members. 
By establishing an effective peak association they took a major step to- 
ward transitioning from social movement to interest group, institution- 
alizing coordinated strategy and action, and thereby reducing the signif- 
icance of local cohesion (Walker 1983; Clemens 1997). Therefore we 
predict a homogeneity effect only for independents: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—The rate of anti-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments increase; subsequent repeals decrease) with the de- 
gree of segment homogeneity of independents in state. 


Allies 


A staple proposition in social movement theory is that the success of social 
movements hinges on the existence of allies (McAdam et al. 1996; 
McAdam et al. 2001) Allies enable a conflict movement to broaden its 
support beyond a narrow range of constituents with grievances, and to 
widen the critique of the target organizational form. The more numerous 
the allies, the easier it is for activists in the conflict movement to exert 
pressure on legislators and induce them to enact laws hostile to the target 
organizational form. 

For chains and their opponents, workers in the retail sector were a 
potential source of support. Initially, national labor organizations, partic- 
ularly the American Federation of Labor (AFL), had severely criticized 
chain operating and trade practices. However, in 1938 and 1939 the largest 
chain in the country, A&P, which had previously resisted unionization, 
signed a series of collective bargaining contracts with AFL unions. In 
what is perhaps a first in the history of labor relations, they signed these 
contracts “under the guidance of their public relations council” (Roat 1939, 
p. 515), indicating that this was a tactic to win broader approval for the 
chains. The value of these contracts was demonstrated in the 1940 hear- 
ings on Wright Patman’s federal “death sentence bill” that nearly outlawed 
chains by taxing them to bankruptcy. That bill was vigorously opposed 
by the International Allied Printing Trades Association, the International 
Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workman—all AFL affiliates—and by numerous union locals 
and state federations of labor (Palamountain 1955). 

Moreover, jobs in chains were in many ways preferable to jobs in 
independents. Generally, they paid better, as in 1933 when the average 
chain employee earned $1,079 per a year, compared to $945 for indepen- 
dent employees. This difference is directly related to chains’ absentee 
ownership, which introduced the need for some employees who would 
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represent the owners and supervise other employees. Chain employees 
were paid more on average because some of them filled this new role, 
which could be called “management.” Even workers in the lowest levels 
of a chain hierarchy had at least the possibility of promotion to a better 
position, unlike workers in independent organizations, who were always 
subordinate to the owner-operator. The action of the unions in opposition 
to anti-chain-store laws, and the relative attractiveness of jobs in chains 
suggest that retail workers were opposed to anti-chain-store laws. 
Therefore 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—The rate of pro-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments decrease; repeals increase) with the number of retail 
workers in a state. 

Farmers were another key constituency, and they were initially viewed 
as having interests antithetical to those of the chains and complementary 
to those of independents. They were unsympathetic to the urban, North 
Eastern, capitalistic values that the chains represented (Lebhar 1959). The 
mythical home of the chains was Wall Street, and rural America feared 
its intrusion on Main Street. Additionally, chains represented a direct 
threat to the economic interests of rural America by consolidating pur- 
chasing power in the retail food industry. It has always been recognized 
that one of the economic advantages of chains was purchasing power 
wrought by consolidation. But such power came at the expense of sellers, 
and in the service industry where chains had the most sales for the whole 
period we study, food retailing, those sellers were farmers. 

Pro-chain-store forces did not, however, idly accept the opposition of 
rural America. They employed strategies to co-opt this important set of 
actors to their cause. The strategies were instances of what McAdam et 
al. (2001, p. 142) call brokerage, defined as linking between previously 
disconnected social sites. An exemplary effort occurred during the Cali- 
fornia referendum campaign of 1936. That year was a bountiful one for 
California agriculture, producing several commodity gluts. Early in the 
year, growers and canners were threatened by a peach surplus. On Feb- 
ruary 26, the California Canning Peach Growers wrote to Don Francisco, 
the Lord & Thomas vice president who “quarterbacked” the chains’ ref- 
erendum campaign, explaining the crises and attributing it to an under- 
consumption of canned peaches. Francisco played the broker in this in- 
stance, and through their national association, the chains launched a 
nationwide drive to purchase and distribute the peaches. The growers 
realized a substantial gain rather than the loss they had feared. Similar 
efforts occurred to help California cattlemen and the dried fruit industry. 
Following the California experience, the grocery chains instituted a per- 
manent agricultural relief program, which in subsequent years moved 
many surplus crops into consumption across the nation. In Florida in 
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1937, A&P stepped in to save the citrus industry from a surplus just as 
the state senate was about to pass a particularly harsh anti-chain-store 
bill. Citrus growers spoke up, and the bill was defeated. In that year in 
Maine, the pressure of farm groups caused the repeal of a chain tax. Farm 
groups also spoke against anti-chain-store laws in Oregon (walnut grow- 
ers) and New York (turkey farmers; Palamountain 1955; Lebhar 1959; 
Horowitz 1988). 

These brokering efforts were not aimed indiscriminately, but rather at 
a specific organizational form in agriculture—the cooperative. All of the 
examples above involve coordination between chains and agricultural 
cooperatives, rather than disorganized farmers. A number of individuals 
personify the brokerage between cooperatives and chains. John Brandt, 
president of the massive Land O’ Lakes dairy cooperative was a featured 
speaker at the second annual meeting of the NCSA. He attributed the 
rapid growth of his organization to the chains that bought 75% of its 
output (Buehler 1931). James E. Boyle, an agricultural economist at Cor- 
nell University, proselytized the chain-coop connection at meetings of both 
camps. In an article that appeared in the Farm Journal he opined that 
“chains will promote cooperative marketing in the end” (California Chain 
Store Association 1936, p. 49), exactly the same claim he made in an 
article in Chain Store Progress (Boyle 1930). NCSA executives such as 
vice president R. W. Lyons advised farmers that working with chains 
would “require grower organization, agreement to furnish quality in ex- 
actly the kind of uniform packs demanded by chain store business. . . 
. Some individuals of course can comply with these requirements but 
these are among the larger growers. Smaller ones must pool their efforts” 
(Chain Store Progress, 1930, vol. 2, no. 10, p. 4). Another article in Chain 
Store Progress (1931, vol. 3, no. 3, p. 3) contains the advice: “Farmers 
can attract chain store buyers by joining cooperative marketing associ- 
ations and standardizing their products. . . . [Farmers] must cooperate.” 

Independent retailers and independent farms would seem to be a nat- 
ural alliance, in line with historical anticorporate pressure from rural 
America (Clemens 1997; Sanders 1999). The fit between chain and ag- 
ricultural coops is less comfortable. Schneiberg (2002) shows that insur- 
ance mutuals (a form of cooperative) flourished partly due to anticorporate 
sentiment, and he argues more generally that cooperatives represent an 
economic order that contrasts with that of corporations. So how did ag- 
ricultural cooperatives and chains resolve this incongruence? Fantasti- 
cally, a claim took hold that they were fundamentally the same type of 
organization. Brandt of Land O’ Lakes characterized agricultural coop- 
eratives as an instance of “the chain idea of production and merchandis- 
ing” (Chain Store Progress, 1929, vol. 1, no. 7, p. 1), while the general 
manager of a cooperative of California date growers observed that “the 
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chains represent organized, efficient mass distribution, which is the coun- 
terpart of organized selling by a farmer cooperative” (California Chain 
Store Association 1936, p. 47). These claims of similarity at first appear 
to be an outrageous clash of logics, and a contradiction to the oft observed 
hostility between cooperatives and corporations (e.g., Rothschild and 
Whitt 1986; Simons and Ingram 1997). In temporal and sectoral context, 
however, the claims are more credible. In fact, they were a manifestation 
of a process that began as early as the 1890s, when agricultural cooper- 
atives started to embrace concepts of efficiency and rationality and, be- 
cause of this change, “practices of market competition began to edge out 
the old rules of fraternal mutuality” (Clemens 1997, p. 167). 

At the time of the anti-chain-store episode, both the distribution and 
agricultural sectors were lagging in the rationalization that was coming 
to define the modern American economy. Coops and chains represented 
the vanguard of rationalization in their respective sectors, the first or- 
ganizational forms in those sectors to successfully apply managerial con- 
trol and coordination successfully. They occupied very similar market 
positions—chains accounted for 22% of retail sales in 1929, while coops 
accounted for 23% of agricultural sales in 1930. Furthermore, both were 
what Chandler and Galambos (1970) call “secondary organizations,” en- 
gaged mainly in coordinating other organizations, in contrast to the “pri- 
mary organizations,” which engaged in organizing people and had char- 
acterized the earlier rationalization of the manufacturing sector. Finally, 
it is significant that agricultural cooperatives did not face direct compe- 

. tition from corporations—corporate farms did not begin to flourish until 
after World War II (Raup 1973). Had such organizations been common 
at the height of the anti-chain-store episode, it seems certain that the 
differences between the agricultural cooperatives and the corporate chains 
would have been more salient (as they have become in recent decades; 
see Mintz and Schwartz 1985). 

Whatever the rhetorical underpinnings of the chain-coop brokerage, 
the historical record suggests that coops helped the chains. For example, 
during the momentous California referendum of 1936, the managers of 
peach, avocado, citrus, olive, dairy, and date cooperatives gave testimo- 
nials in favor of the chains, while no independent farms, which were at 
that time the large majority in California agriculture, appeared in the 
pro-chain propaganda (California Chain Store Association 1936). Coop 
leaders were similarly vocal in opposition to the Patman “death-sentence” 
bill in hearings before a subcommittee of the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives (New York Times, April 12, 1940, p. 44). Combined, these argu- 
ments lead us to expect cooperative agricultural interests to act in support 
of the chains and against the anti-chain-store laws, and noncoopertive 
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agricultural interests (independent farmers) to join the independent forces 
in favor of the laws. 

HYPOTHESIS 4a.—The rate of anti-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments increase; repeals decrease) with the size of nonco- 
operative agricultural interests in a state. 

HYPOTHESIS 4b.—The rate of pro-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase (enactments decrease; repeals increase) with the size of cooper- 
ative agricultural interests in a state. 


INTERSTATE DIFFUSION 


The idea that institutional change in one social unit spreads to others is 
at the bedrock of diffusion-based institutional theories (Strang and Soule 
1998). It is also widely accepted that institutionalization in large or oth- 
erwise prominent social units is more influential (DiMaggio and Powell 
1983; Haveman 1993; Haunschild and Miner 1997). Applying this idea 
to contested institutions, however, requires a modification of the familiar 
argument. Specifically, it is not only institutional outcomes, but also the 
tactics of contention employed by both sides, that diffuse. The idea of 
tactical spillovers between social movements is familiar, but to date, the 

. focus has been on how direct and indirect links between and within 
movements act as paths of tactical diffusion (McAdam and Rucht 1993; 
Meyer and Whittier 1994; Soule 1997). We tested the idea of interstate 
linkage in our models, but our theoretical contribution is to develop the 
claim that the power of local contestants also contributes to their influence 
on other locations and makes states more or less salient role models for 
other states. 

In the anti-chain-store episode, more extensive pro- or anti-chain-store 
efforts within a state were more likely to be noticed outside the state. For 
example, in 1936, the New York Times makes more mention (seven articles) 
of anti-chain-store contestation in California than in any other state (sec- 
ond place went to Iowa, which appeared in four articles due to its par- 
ticularly large tax—an outcome of the strength of the anti-chain-store 
‘forces there). Such attention to California is not surprising, but it is notable 
that the pro- and anti-chain-store campaigns were each the subject of two 
articles in the months leading up to the referendum, thereby, reflecting 
the power of anti- and pro-chain-store forces. Thus, pro-chain-store tac- 
tics, such as forming a state association, and anti-chain-store tactics, such 
as the march on the state capital, would have had a chance to influence 
contention in other states before the outcome in California was even 
known. In evidence of this effect, California’s anti-chain-store contention 

‘ was discussed at a meeting of retail grocers in Dallas in June 1936, five 
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months before the referendum. To be clear, we are not claiming that all 
tactics of contention are equally likely to diffuse: we agree with Tilly 
(1993) that tactics will diffuse if they are perceived as effective. That 
perception may be cast, however, before outcomes of a local contention 
are known, and in any case, the losers of an episode of contention may 
nevertheless employ good tactics (Soule 1997). 

What we suggest is that contention in one state spills over into other 
states, and whether a state becomes an influential role model for anti- or 
pro-chain-store outcomes hinges on the strength of the contending forces. 
While intrastate influence of contenders’ political power depends fun- 
damentally on votes and therefore numbers, interstate influence can be 
expected to derive from the economic resources that the contenders can 
bring to bare (of course, numbers and resources are closely related). It is 
these resources, spent for example on publications and radio broadcasts, 
that determine the volume of the political message heard in other states: 

HYPoTHEsis 5a.—Legislative contention in a state will do more to 
promote anti-chain-store outcomes (enactments increase; repeals decrease) 
in other states when the resources of anti-chain-store forces in the original 
state are higher. 

HYpPoTHESIS 5b.—Legislative contention in a state will do more to 
promote pro-chain-store outcomes (enactments decrease; repeals increase) 
in other states when the resources of pro-chain-store forces in the original 
state are higher. 

Earlier, we had argued that the homogeneity of independents leads to 
in-group cohesion and facilitates collective action to secure anti-chain- 
store outcomes. The flipside of in-group cohesion is hostility to out-groups 
and their ideas (Hewstone, Rubin, and Willis 2002). Thus, while inde- 
pendent homogeneity may enhance intrastate anti-chain-store pressure, it 
should also affect the process of interstate diffusion of legislative outcomes. 
Specifically, if independents in a state are more homogenous and more 
cohesive, they should be more inwardly oriented and less affected by what 
goes on in other states. Such dampening of intergroup influence has been 
shown in the laboratory, where an in-group identity creates a barrier 
through which innovations from those with different identities are less 
likely to pass (Kane, Argote, and Levine 2003). In the context of insti- 
tutional change, we expect that increasing cohesion within a social unit 
will reduce its susceptibility to diffusion of contentious tactics and insti- 
tutional outcomes elsewhere: 

HYPpoTHESIS 6.—The susceptibility of a state to anti-chain-store en- 
actments and repeals in other states will decrease with the degree of seg- 
ment-homogeneity of independents in the focal state. 
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SUPRASTATE CONTENTION 


The anti-chain-store episode also saw efforts, particularly by pro-chain- 
store forces, to influence legislation within states by striking up national 
alliances and by contending anti-chain-store laws in a suprastate insti- 
tutional context, the Supreme Court. Our predictions regarding these ef- 
forts are of direct effects on state legislative outcomes, but our models 
examine the possibility that they also affected patterns of interstate 
diffusion. 

The simultaneous examination of the anti-chain-store movement and 
the pro-chain-store interest group highlights their interdependence. At the 
most basic level, the parties animated each other—the anti-chain-store 
movement began as a response to a rapid proliferation of chains; leaders 
of chain organizations shifted from explicit disregard to intense engage- 

‘ment of the anti-chain-store movement in response to its early successes. 
The interdependence of contending movements also includes higher-order 
actions and strategies, which may unfold in a move, countermove dynamic 
(Schwartz 1976, p. 150). This dynamic may extend to the very arenas in 
which contention plays out, as when actors who experience setbacks shift 
their efforts to new venues (Meyer and Staggenborg 1996). In our context, 
there was a hierarchical shift because pro-chain-store forces were losing 
out in states, and so they appealed to a higher power, the Supreme Court, 
to review the constitutionality of anti-chain-store laws. 

This maneuvering may be seen as an instance of the general tendency 
of disadvantaged groups to strive to make conflict more “public” and 
widen it, whereas, the advantaged seek to make it “private” and limit it 
(Schattschneider 1960). The independents, disadvantaged vis-a-vis the 
chain stores in terms of resources and organization, chose the most public 
forums: the grassroots of public opinion and the state legislatures. In 
contrast, the chain stores exploited their advantage in the rarified and 
exclusive environs of the courts. Contention in this latter forum was fur- 
ther circumscribed by the legal strategies of the chains, which emphasized 
the cultural, constitutive element of the law (Edelman and Suchman 1997). 
They focused on erudite questions regarding the boundaries of organi- 
zational forms (e.g., How many units define a chain?) and the legitimate 
bases for interform comparisons (e.g. How is a chain different from a 
department store?) rather than the materialistic issues of wealth distri- 
bution and organizational survival that were more appealing to the public 
fancy. 

The greater the number of Supreme Court decisions that annulled anti- 
chain-store laws, the harder it was for opponents of chains to enact anti- 
chain-store laws in a focal state. The reason is that judicial precedents 
become institutions, and curtail the discretion of legislatures. The greater 
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the number of Supreme Court decisions that struck down anti-chain-store 
laws, the easier it was for pro-chain-store forces to repeal the anti-chain- 
store laws. Therefore: 

HYPOTHESIS 7.—The rate of pro-chain-store legislative outcomes will 
increase with the number of negative Supreme Court decisions striking 
down anti-chain-store laws. 


DATA 


Our study had two dependent variables: the enactment of an anti-chain- 
store law and the repeal of an anti-chain-store law. An anti-chain-store 
law was defined as a law that imposed greater taxes on chains than on 
independents. Our dataset consisted of state-years where all states were 
at risk of enacting an anti-chain-store law, and when a state enacted an 
anti-chain law we coded it as “1” for that year and “0” otherwise. By 
contrast, states with anti-chain laws were the only ones at risk of repealing 
them; we coded the year of repeal for the focal state as “1” and “0” 
otherwise. 

We gathered data on the exact dates that states enacted and repealed 
anti-chain-store laws. These data come from the Retailers Manual of Taxes 
and Regulations (1971; the last edition of its kind), which covers the taxes 
until 1970. So, data availability necessitates that 1970 is the last year for 
which we could conduct analysis. Of course, we could stop the analysis 
in any earlier year. For example, we could choose 1945 as the last year 
of the analysis, to reflect the opinion that, by the end of World War II, 
the anti-chain-store episode had petered out. However, reduced levels of 
activity regarding anti-chain-store laws continued at least until 1970 (see 
fig. 1). For example, West Virginia repealed its anti-chain-store law in 
1970. We analyze the enactment processes over the maximum period from 
1923 (when the first bill was introduced) until 1970. We study repeals 
during the period 1927 (when the first law was enacted) until 1970. Sup- 
plementary analysis, which stopped the observation window at 1945, 
yielded results consistent with those we report below. 


Independent Variables 


We measure the number of independent retailers by computing the count 
of independent stores and rescaling them by 1,000. We also computed the 
number of stores owned by chains rescaled by 1,000 to measure the 
strength of chain stores. We used total revenues (10,000s of constant 1981 
dollars) accruing to independents and chains in a given state to represent 
the resources of the contending groups. 
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We operationalized the homogeneity of independents through a Her- 
findahl index of concentration that we constructed using the number of 
stores in each of 14 major retail segments in the state: 


stores;\ 
Storecon; = > (=) j 
i \stores; 


where j represents a given state, and i one of the retail segments within 
the state. With 14 segments, this measure can vary from a high of 1 (e.g., 
if all independent stores in a state were in the grocer segment) to a low 
of 0.07 (e.g., if the independent stores in a state were evenly distributed 
across the 14 retail segments). 

We defined retail employees as employees working in the retail sector. 
We include the agricultural revenue of each state in millions of constant 
dollars. That figure is broken into the component attributable to agri- 
cultural cooperatives, and the non-cooperative component. We also com- 
puted the number of negative U.S. Supreme Court decisions that struck 
down anti-chain-store laws. All of these independent variables were 
lagged by a year and were collected from U.S. Census of Business and 
of Services (various years) and the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(various years). In the case of U.S. Supreme Court decisions, the Retailers 
Manual of Taxes and Regulations, 15th ed., was consulted. 


Control variables 


We included a number of control variables. We added the number of 
positive U.S. Supreme Court decisions upholding chain laws. Cumulative 
negative Supreme Court decisions were also inserted as a control. We also 
included chain concentration, which we computed similarly to indepen- 
dent concentration. We inserted a dummy for peripheral (as opposed to 
core manufacturing or mixed-economy) states (Schneiberg and Soule 
2002). All of these variables were lagged by a year. 


METHODS 


We employ a method to capture the influence of political resources, or- 
ganization, arena-shifts, brokering and diffusion on the enactment and 
repeal of anti-chain-store laws. In an early study of the diffusion of leg- 
islation across the United States, Walker (1969, p. 891) argued that “con- 
stituent units of any federal system are under considerable pressure to 
conform with national and regional standards . . . . These norms result 
primarily from the processes of emulation.” Other studies of the passage 
of laws governing professions (Zhou 1993), workmen’s compensation (Pa- 
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valko 1989), administrative reforms (Soule and Zylan 1997) and hate 
crimes (Grattet et al. 1998) demonstrate that adoption by peers promotes 
the spread of laws. 

To model the effects of action and diffusion simultaneously, we used a 
variant of Strang and Tuma’s (1993) heterogeneous diffusion model. The 
model allows us to estimate continuous time models of the hazards of 
enactment and repeal of anti-chain-store laws, and has the following spec- 
ification in the absence of time dependence: 


Ta = exp lox, + (> Bv, + el 


In a model of enactment, refers to those states that have not adopted 
an anti-chain-store law, and s refers to states that have already adopted 
an anti-chain-store law. Although this model appears complex, ‘it is a 
straightforward account of the enactment and repeal of laws that distin- 

- guishes between propensity (action) and diffusion effects. A state has an 
intrinsic propensity to adopt flowing from its own characteristics: x, is a 
vector of variables describing a potential migrant vis propensity. The 
diffusion effects are partitioned into susceptibility and infectiousness ef- 
fects. First, when another state enacts an anti-chain store law, the extent 
to which it influences the focal state to enact depends on factors that 
make the focal state more or less susceptible to outside influence. This 
susceptibility can either reduce or magnify the influence of prior enact- 
ments by other states: v, is a vector of variables describing ’s suscep- 
tibility to influences from prior enactments of anti-chain-store laws. Sec- 
ond, prior enactors of anti-chain-store laws can be more or less influential 
as role models according to their individual characteristics (their “infec- 
tiousness”), therefore, w, is a vector of variables describing the infectious- 
ness of s (prior adopters) for all n. A similar model can be constructed in 
the case of repeal. We estimated these models using a specially formulated 
SAS program developed by David Strang.’ 

The results of this model are interpreted somewhat differently from 


3 Heterogeneous diffusion models typically include a fourth vector that reflects the 
proximity between the actor at risk of adoption and previous adopters. In our context 
proximity might be geographic distance between two states or similarity on some 
measure of their economies. In preliminary analysis we examined a number of prox- 
imity measures, including Walker’s (1969) groupings of other-referencing states, the 
federal circuit court to which the state belonged (Guthrie and Roth 1999), and Sanders’s 
(1999) core/periphery measure, as well as measures of physical proximity and rural/ 
urban split. None of these yielded significant and consistent results in our models. 
Moreover, the inclusion of proximity variables had little or no effect on coefficients 
for the variables that test our hypotheses. Therefore, in the interest of simplicity, and 
in the face of a relatively small sample size, we did not include proximity in the models 
we report here. 
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conventional regression models. Thus, the propensity and susceptibility 
vectors refer to the at-risk state, whereas the infectiousness vector refers 
to prior adopters. For example, finding a positive effect of the number of 
independent stores in the propensity vector of the enactment model means 
that states with more independents are more likely to enact anti-cHain- 
store laws. But finding a positive effect of number of independents in the 
susceptibility vector means that as the number of anti-chain-store laws 
rises, states where independent stores are more numerous are more likely 
to succumb to contagion. A positive effect of the number of independents 
in the infectiousness vector means that enactments by states where in- 
dependents are numerous have a more pronounced effect on subsequent 
enactments by other states. 

The multiple routes by which a variable can influences enactment (or 
repeal) create a challenge for specifying models to test our hypotheses. 
What vector(s) should a variable be entered into? Greve, Strang, and 
Tuma (1995) recommend that parallel search, that is, simultaneously es- 
timating effects in different vectors, is more efficient than serial search, 
where the variable is introduced mm each vector in separate analyses. 
Unfortunately, we have a relatively small ratio of events to explanatory 
variables (36:13 in the enactment analysis and 23:13 in the repeal analysis). 
Given the low number of events it is simply impossible to estimate our 
models with all of the potential explanatory variables in all of the vectors. 
Realistically, it is necessary for us to (a) enter variables sequentially and 
drop insignificant variables from subsequent models and (b) use judgment 
as to the most likely form of influence (propensity, susceptibility, infec- 
tiousness) for each variable rather than enter it simultaneously in all three. 
To implement these principles we applied the following steps for each of 
the enactment and repeal models: 

1. For the infectiousness vector, we entered the variables necessary to 
test hypothesis 2a and 2b, level of independent revenues and the level of 
chain revenues of the states that have enacted (repealed) anti-chain-store 
laws. We included as a control Sanders’s (1999) indicator of whether or 
not the state was peripheral. This measure is based on manufacturing 
value-added per capita in the earliest decades of the 20th century. San- 
ders’s own arguments are that peripheral states were the sources for 
farmers’ movements that affected the development of the American nation 
state. For our purposes, however, it seems likely that peripheral states 
will be less infectious role models (Schneiberg and Soule 2002). 

2. We identified five variables to form the core of the propensity vector: 
the number of independent stores, the number of chain stores, the number 
of retail employees, agricultural revenue from cooperatives, and agricul- 
tural revenue from noricooperatives in the state. These variables were 
selected because they test our hypotheses regarding the key constituents 
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of the contesting movements. Consequently, they should capture the 
strength of the fundamental pro- or anti-chain interest in a state in any 
given year. These variables were entered first in both the enactment and 
repeal models. 

3. For all other variables, we followed the strategy of entering them 
(sequentially) in both the propensity and infectiousness vectors. Table 1 
provides basic statistics for the variables used in the enactment analysis, 
and table 2, contains the same for the repeal analysis. 


RESULTS 


Table 3 presents the results of the analysis of the enactment of anti-chain- 


store laws. Model 1 includes the variables in the infectiousness vector and . 


the “key-constituent” variables in the propensity vector. States are more 
likely to enact anti-chain-store laws when they contain more independent 
stores, and less likely to do so when they contain more chain stores. This 
supports hypotheses 1a and 1b. Consistent with hypothesis 3, enactment 
is less likely in states with more retail employees. Hypotheses 4a and 4b 
are not supported for enactments, as agricultural revenue does not influ- 
ence enactment, whether from cooperative or noncooperative sources. The 
infectiousness vector shows support for hypothesis 5a as states with a 
large level of independent revenue have a greater influence on others 
when they pass as anti-chain-store law. Hypothesis 5b is supported by 
the negative coefficient on chain revenue, indicating that a state’s enact- 
ment does less to encourage enactments elsewhere when the chains there 
had more resources to employ in their fight against the law. Peripheral 
states are neither more nor less influential in the enactment analysis. 
Model 2 adds (to the propensity and susceptibility vectors as noted in 
point 3 above) the measures of concentration by segment for independents 
and chains. Consistent with hypothesis 2, states in which the independents 
are more concentrated, and therefore more homogenous, are more likely 
to enact anti-chain-store laws. The negative coefficient on this variable 
in the susceptibility vector supports hypothesis 6, that independent ho- 
mogeneity reduces the tendency for a state to be influenced by enactments 
elsewhere. Although it is only weakly significant in model 2, and not 
significant in subsequent models, the coefficient is consistently negative. 
Chain concentration does not have a significant influence on enactment, 
consistent with the argument that chains, due to there larger size, smaller 
numbers, and effective peak association faced less of a challenge of col- 
lective action and therefore would not benefit from segment homogeneity. 
Model 3 adds the variables representing positive and negative U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions regarding anti-chain-store laws. None of these 
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variables are significant in either the propensity or susceptibility vectors. 
Hypothesis 7 is not supported for enactment. 

Model 4 represents a further examination of the effect of retail em- 
ployees. Rather than the aggregate of chain and independent employees 
from previous models, it includes only independent employees (chain em- 
ployees were examined in preliminary models and did not have significant 
influence). The coefficient on the variable is negative, indicating that states 
with more independent employees were less likely to pass anti-chain-store 
laws. Further the variable is significant at the .01 level, whereas the 
aggregate retail employees variable was only ever significant at the .10 
level. Apparently independent employees, who were paid less, and faced 
less opportunity than their chain counterparts, were the driving force of 
labor in favor of the chains. 

Table 4 presents the results of the analysis of anti-chain-store law repeal. 
Model 5 corresponds to model 1 in the enactment analysis, including the 
infectiousness vector, and the key-constituent variables in the propensity 
vector. The only significant variables in the propensity vector are agri- 
cultural revenue of noncoops, which has the negative coefficient predicted 
hypothesis 4a, and agricultural revenue of coops, which has the positive 
coefficient predicted by hypothesis 4b. Each group of constituents that 
we identified as important affected one and only one of the processes of 
enactment and repeal. Stores and employees affected the former process 
and agricultural interests the latter. There are no significant variables in 
the infectiousness vector, so hypotheses 5a and 5b are not supported for 
repeals. A subsequent model shows that repeals by peripheral states were 
less influential on others. 

Model 6 adds the variables representing independent and chain con- 
centration. As in the enactment models, independent concentration has a 
marginally significant coefficient in the susceptibility vector, supporting 
hypothesis 6, that more homogenous structures among independents re- 
duce exposure to diffusion from other states. (As in enactment models, 
this result falls to insignificance in later models). Independent concentra- 
tion is insignificant in the propensity vector, so hypothesis 2 is not sup- 
ported for repeals. Model 7 adds the Supreme Court variables. It creates 
a relatively large jump in the log-likelihood ratio, but not much in the 
way of significance of individual variables. Therefore, we retained the 
one Supreme Court variable that was marginally significant, dropped the 
other three, and estimated model 8. Negative Supreme Court decisions 
(those that strike down anti-chain-store laws) increase the propensity to 
repeal existing laws. This supports hypothesis 7. Model 9 presents a final 
check of the influence of the Supreme Court by adding cumulative neg- 
ative decisions (exclusive of negative decisions in the proceeding year). 
This variable is significant and positive, consistent with the idea that 
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negative Supreme Court decisions create an enduring influence on existing 
anti-chain-store laws. 

We conducted a number of checks of the robustness of the enactment 
and repeal results. As noted, we estimated the models on an observation 
windows that went only to 1945, excluding the later period when there 
was substantially less activity. We included state unemployment as a co- 
variate to check the idea the anti-chain-store episode was driven by poor 
economic conditions, particularly during the depression. We added a 
dummy variable for 1933, a year that stands out in the number of en- 
actments. We added a count of past anti-chain-store laws that a state had 
enacted, as a check of unobserved heterogeneity, and in case there was 
momentum to the enactment or repeal process. We substituted the state’s 
population for independent and chain revenue in the infectiousness vector, 
and also added it to the propensity vector. None of the additional variables 
were significant, except population which was significant in the infec- 
tiousness vector of the repeal model (a repeal in a populous state had 
more impact on others, consistent with the idea that adoption by a prom- 
inent actor promotes diffusion: see Meyer and Rowan 1977; Haunschild 
and Miner 1997). More important, all of the results described above were 
robust to these checks. 


DISCUSSION 


We made symmetric predictions regarding the influences on the rates of 
enactment and repeal. Our analysis shows a decided asymmetry in the 
results. To summarize, the number of independents and independent ho- 
mogeneity drove states to enact anti-chain-store laws. This seems to map 
on to the grassroots, intrastate social movement activity that represented 
the main effort of the anti-chain-store camp. By contrast, the number of 
chain stores and number of retail employees prevented the enactment of 
anti-chain-store laws. Enactments also reflected interstate diffusion, with 
enacting states with more independent resources encouraging, and those 
with more chain resources discouraging, others to enact. States with more 
concentrated structures of independent retailers were less susceptible to 
the influence of diffusion. 

The relative influence of intra-, inter-, and suprastate effects is reversed 
in the process of repeal. Here, there is no influence at all of store counts, 
retail employees, or independent homogeneity, and there is little in the 
way of diffusion. Instead, two more sophisticated strategies of the chains— 
the brokering of agricultural cooperatives in individual states and the 
shift in arena to the Supreme Court—hold sway. The contest over repeal, 
it would seem, was played on the turf of the chains. 
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Why were the chains able to employ the suprastate brokering and 
Supreme Court strategies while the independents were not? Chains had 
national interests, national organization, and therefore the capacity to 
make and implement national strategy. The independents, on the other 
hand, were predominantly local. They struggled to cohere, mobilize, and 
organize in the face of their diversity. It is not that they were unable to 
act—they presented an impressive array of contentious actions, ranging 
from radio broadcasts, to marches on capitals, to inflammatory cartoons, 
to high school debates. They made a lot of noise and introduced the 
possibility of an institutional change that would have sent the U.S. econ- 
omy and society on a very different trajectory. But these actions were 
ultimately insufficiently focused and coordinated to overcome the chains’ 
effort. s 

The distinction between chain and independent efforts may be linked 
to theory through the relationship between social movements and interest 
groups. Sociologists seldom distinguish those categories, but there is a 
recognition that the latter groups may grow out of the former (Walker 
1983; Clemens 1997; Burstein and Linton 2002). The transition from social 
movement to interest group depends on organization, and the formation 
of a peak association is a particularly significant step. Effective political 
organization enables coordination, and the channeling of resources in a 
strategic direction. The anti-chain-store episode illustrates that some or- 
ganizational forms are better able to produce political organization than 
others. While it is true that movements and countermovements seek to 
emulate each other (Staggenborg and Meyer 1998), the existence of a 
cohesive identity constrains such emulation. Here, as in other processes 
that affect the rise of organizational forms, interform diversity is critical 
(Carroll and Hannan 2000, p. 440). Whereas diversity may benefit an 
organizational form as a source of options to deal with social problems, 
here we see the flip side, diversity as a source of disunity in interorgan- 
izational relationships and a discount to political power. 

Previous literature on social movements and contention has recognized 
both the brokering and arena-shift strategies, but our case provides a 
particularly good look at them for two reasons. First, the anti-chain-store 
episode allows the simultaneous examination of two contending move- 
ments, highlighting the interdependence of their maneuvers. In contrast, 
the emphasis of previous study of movement and countermovement in- 
teraction has largely been vis-a-vis the state rather than with each other 
(Staggenborg and Meyer 1998). Our study shows that when a movement 
exploits an arena as anti-chain-store forces sought to pressure legislators, 
the countermovement can mount a twofold response. Pro-chain-store 
forces sought to exploit a different arena, the judiciary, where they tried 
get the U.S. Supreme Court to overturn anti-chain-store laws, and thus 
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undo the work of state legislatures. Pro-chain-store forces also co-opted 
new allies through brokering. Thus, we present a dynamic model of po- 
litical interaction in which mass action forecloses options for elite groups 
and induces them to pursue other forums and strategies. A complex pro- 
cess of social change is likely to ensue since the victory of a challenger 
in one arena shifts the battlefield to another location (Zald and Useem 
1987). 

A second advantage of the anti-chain-store episode for examining these 
strategies is the possibility to analyze explicitly their impact on the success 
of movements. Social movements may be able to insert issues into an 
agenda where those issues may have an impact, or they may increase the 
access of their constituents to decision makers and through that access 
have an impact, but the most consequential impact is that of changing 
policies (Burstein 1999). Yet, there are very few studies of the policy impact 
of movements that explicitly consider the effects of resistance (Tilly 1999). 
Here, a contribution to social movements corresponds to a contribution 
to organizational theory, as that literature has long recognized that or- 
ganizational forms thrive or founder partly as a result of whether they 
obtain legal endorsement from state authorities. Despite the importance 
of legal support from the state, there is little research on the causes of 
endorsement acts by state authorities (Carroll and Hannan 2000, p. 204). 
Particularly scarce are efforts to show how legal endorsement is not ex- 
ogenous blessing showered on an organizational form, but instead, the 
outcome of the actions of organizations in an industry and their opponents. 
The anti-chain-store episode shows how competition between organiza- 
tional forms can occur through contention over institutions. Ecological 
models that use organizational counts to represent the competitiveness 
and institutional influence of an organizational form could be beneficially 
expanded to include the forms’ capacities and strategies for contention. 

The examination of strategies of contention represents a step forward 
for theories of institutional change. Although researchers have acknowl- 
edged that political pressures constitute one driver of institutional change, 
they have seldom shown how challenges to an incumbent form can arise 
from social movements and trigger a countermovement championing a 
rival project. We began by acknowledging institutional accounts, which 
hold that diffusion and sheer prevalence lead to taken-for-grantedness of 
an institution. These arguments have mostly ignored failed instances of 
diffusion (Strang and Soule 1998). The presence of a number of arrested 
institutional trajectories in the anti-chain-store episode forces recognition 
of a dynamic process of contention. In this tussle, resources and interests 
are not fixed and the rules governing interaction are contested. While 
extant studies of institutional change document shifts in the evaluation 
of institutional forms (e.g., Carroll and Hannan 2000; Davis et al. 1994), 
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in the anti-chain-store episode we see that the very standards by which 
institutions are evaluated become the object of contention. The upshot is 
that social movements not only underpin the appearance of new organ- 
izational forms that embody new values and authority, but they also 
underlie the attempts to dismantle existing combinations of values and 
authority. 

We did not, however, discard the role of diffusion and the fundaments 
of the theories that are built on it. Key elements of the anti-chain-store 
episode—such as the form of the laws, the trade-at-home campaigns, and 
the strategy for brokering between chains and agricultural coops—dif- 
fused from one social site to another (Soule 1997). There was also diffusion 
of legislative outcomes, and this depended on the power and structure of 
the contending parties in the states that were the sources and subjects of 
diffusion. 

While our analytic focus was on concrete institutional manifestations 
in state laws, we believe that cognition played an important role, as it 
does in diffusion-based accounts of institutionalization. The efforts of 
chains and coops to justify their allegiance, for example, indicate that the 
feasibility of a contention strategy depends on its legitimacy, and that 
constructing such legitimacy can be at the core of affecting institutional 
change. Even more telling is the meaning attached to deinstitutionalized 
social forms. The anti-chain-store episode was one of the most prominent 
questions of public policy in the 1920s and 1930s and a milestone in the 
rationalization of the U.S. economy. Yet, it is today almost completely 
forgotten. How can this be? Davis et al. (1994) argue that deinstitution- 
alization involves a cognitive “settling of accounts,” where previous in- 
stitutions must be recast to be consistent with the emergent institutional 
order. They explain that the dediversification of U.S. corporations was 
therefore accompanied by a revised understanding of the firm-as-portfolio 
model as a “colossal mistake.” In our context, cognitive consistency be- 
tween new and old institutional orders has been reestablished by forgetting 
that the legitimacy of the chain form was ever in question. 

The absence of awareness of the anti-chain-store episode in the public 
consciousness mirrors a gap in the scholarly literature. The rise of chains 
was part of the transition to modernity of the U.S. economy—the appli- 
cation of hierarchical, managerial control that began in manufacturing 
and transportation but eventually extended to distribution and agricul- 
ture. Explanations from economic history present this rationalization as 
an inevitable response to efficiency opportunities presented by advances 
in transportation and communication technologies (Chandler 1977; Kim 
2001). In these accounts, progress may pause to wait for a push from an 
innovator in organization or transaction design, but there is no allowance 
for the possibility that it may be stalled, or even derailed, by resistance 
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from those who do things the traditional way. Contention in the anti- 
chain-store episode gives the lie to that functionalist vision, and reminds 
us that questions of efficiency and effectiveness are only sensible within 
an institutional framework, not in the abstract. The growth of chains 
would not seem inevitable at all in the face of a tax that exceeded their 
revenues. Evaluations of their social efficiency might come out different 
if the calculation included not only the price of their tomatoes, but their 
cost in terms of the erosion of community life. The issue is not only whether 
the boundaries of a form such as chain stores are efficient but also whether 
they are socially and politically acceptable. For us, it is the contention 
over this acceptability, and not the ultimate triumph of the chains, that 
was inevitable. 

Given our reliance on one episode of contention and institutional 
change, it is important to consider scope conditions on our arguments. 
Every instance of institutional change is embedded in preexisting laws, 
norms, customs, cognitions and organizations that partly define the actors, 
their interests, and the set of actions they may feasibly employ. Analyses 
of institutional change must therefore balance full attention to the idio- 
syncrasies of a specific institutional setting with an effort to distill ge- 
neralizable mechanisms and processes. In the anti-chain-store episode the 
institutional idiosyncrasies are those of the United States in the middle 
part of the 20th century. Examples include the federal system that enabled 
diffusion of legislation and contention strategies between the states, the 
division of powers that created the option of pursing a cause in the leg- 
islatures or in the courts, and the rhetoric of rationalization that legiti- 
mized the alliance between the chains and agricultural cooperatives. All 
of these, however, are manifestations of more general mechanisms and 
processes. Institutions may diffuse internationally according to the same 
processes that drive diffusion among the U.S. states (Strang 1990; Meyer 
et al. 1997). The strategy of shifting the arena of institutional contention 
does not require a Supreme Court but merely a division of institutional 
authority, a condition satisfied in almost all imaginable institutional sys- 
tems. And while agricultural cooperatives and chains may not be allies 
in other countries, the rhetorical justification for their alliance in the 
United States indicates a process of manipulating institutional logics to 
find common ground that underpins political relationships of all kinds 
(Friedland and Alford 1991). 

In conclusion, we return to the phenomenon of the rise of chains. After 
all the fuss and opposition, chains have continued the ascendance they 
started at the beginning of this century. There was a small rollback of 
chains’ market share over the period that anti-chain-store laws were most 
prevalent, but ultimately the chains achieved dominance and are becom- 
ing more dominant even today. So what, if anything, does attention to 
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the anti-chain-store episode get us in terms of understanding the current 
organizational structure of the U.S. economy? The truth is that the per- 
sistent implications of the anti-chain-store episode can be seen only 
through examining the process of institutional change. While it is true 
that, in the long run, the anti-chain-store laws were repealed and otherwise 
faded to the background, there are persistent traces of their existence. 
Specifically, the chains themselves were changed in the process of cam- 
paigning against the laws. An A&P that is unionized, and that sacrifices 
some of the benefits of market power to protect its agricultural suppliers, 
is a changed organization. Indeed, it is hard to believe that chains could 
have moved so quickly from the periphery to the core of our economic 
system if they had not co-opted, in the process of contending with the 
independents, other significant actors. 
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Managing Mexico: Economists from Nationalism to Neoliberalism. By 
Sarah Babb. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xv+295. 


Leslie Gates 
Binghamton University 


Sarah Babb aptly addresses one of the central puzzles posed by the recent 
globalization of neoliberalism. In the 1980s, many developing countries 
agreed to reduce state spending, constrict wages, devalue currencies, lib- 
eralize trade and privatize state-owned enterprises in exchange for much 
needed external financing. But scholars struggled to explain why some 
countries, like Mexico, introduced neoliberal reforms before they secured 
loans conditioned on neoliberal reforms or implemented neoliberal reforms 
beyond those stipulated in their loan conditions. Babb helps us understand 
Mexico’s early and extensive neoliberalization by elucidating how neo- 
liberalism came to dominate Mexico’s economics profession, how foreign 
pressures contributed to the increased influence of economists in Mexican 
politics and why government employed economists (technocrats) pursued 
neoliberal reforms. While others have previously stressed the critical role 
of technocrats in Mexico’s neoliberalization and the globalization of neo- 
liberalism more generally, Babb offers fresh insight into the forces that 
shape the economics profession and further develops a neo-institutionalist 
theory of the global convergence towards neoliberalism. 

Babb employs a longitudinal sample of 287 undergraduate theses (1934— 
94) from both the Autonomous National University of Mexico (UNAM), 
Mexico’s leading state university, and the Autonomous Technological In- 
stitute of Mexico (ITAM), a night school that became Mexico’s premier 
private university by the mid 1970s, to document the evolution of Mexico’s 
economics profession. The analysis reveals that for three decades (1940-— 
70) students at both UNAM and ITAM recommended interventionist state 
policies, based on an eclectic mix of economic development theories. In 
the 1970s, however, ITAM Americanized its economics’ program, creating 
fertile ground for those sympathetic to neoliberal reforms. Meanwhile, 
UNAM, influenced by Mexico’s active student movement, distanced itself 
from state interventionism and American economics. 

Babb traces ITAM’s transformation and subsequent dominance within 
the economics profession to Mexico’s central bank. The deregulation of 
world financial markets and the liberalization of trade convinced Mexico’s 
central bank, Babb argues, of its need to hire economists trained in U.S.- 
style economics. She shows that prominent figures at the central bank 
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reorganized ITAM’s economics program to mirror economics training in 
the United States. Privileged access to ITAM’s alumni database allows 
Babb to show that ITAM’s American-style training enabled ITAM grad- 
uates to win prestigious fellowships and obtain graduate training in the 
United States, further Americanizing the profession. With interviews, 
newspapers, and archival documents Babb demonstrates that the au- 
thority of economists “must fundamentally be traced to their legitimation 
by resource-bearing constituencies” (p. 20) rather than to a widespread 
belief in their expertise. In doing so, Babb contributes an innovative 
perspective on Mexican technocrats. 

Babb acknowledges that the pressures of foreign creditors and jittery 
foreign investors convinced political leaders to promote pro-neoliberal 
economists to influential government positions in the early 1980s. The 
analysis suggests that with such high-level appointments, political leaders 
could reassure foreign investors and creditors of Mexico’s commitment 
to neoliberal reforms. Babb stresses, however, that once in power, techn- 
ocrats, like all professionals, sought to bring their organization in line 
with the international norms of their profession. Thus, Babb sheds light 
on a previously obscured process underlying Mexico’s neoliberalization: 
“convergence based on the power of professionals to reshape the organ- 
izations and institutions within which they are embedded” (p. 20)—what 
she calls expert isomorphism. 

The only limitation in Babb’s otherwise thorough analysis is that she 
disregards how the state’s growing structural dependence on Mexico’s 
conglomerates and private bankers by the late 1970s may have contrib- 
uted to the state’s eagerness to promote neoliberal technocrats. This is 
particularly perplexing in light of Babb’s acknowledgment that the state’s 
increased structural dependence on foreign investors and creditors after 
the debt crisis coerced political leaders to promote technocrats who could 
inspire investor confidence. As such, Babb unnecessarily externalizes the 
source of coercive pressures for neoliberalism in Mexico. Furthermore, 
Babb dismisses the role of Mexico’s private sector in ITAM’s transfor- 
mation with little empirical investigation of the relationship between 
ITAM’s domestic private sector founders, funders, and governing board 
members on the one hand and the architects of ITAM’s Americanization 
on the other. Nonetheless, Managing Mexico provides invaluable insight 
for those seeking to understand the intransigence of neoliberalism world- 
wide and will undoubtedly become required reading on Mexican politics. 
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Public Debt and the Birth of the Democratic State: France and Great 
Britain, 1688-1789. By David Stasavage. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2003. Pp. xiit-210. $60.00. 


Jean-Laurent Rosenthal 
University of California, Los Angeles 


In the century after an invasion that replaced a ruler who abused his 
powers, a small peripheral country became the globe’s most powerful 
country and its industrial workshop. During the same hundred years, this 
country managed to run a succession of deficits of such magnitudes that 
its once trivial debt blossomed to levels that in relative terms have never 
been repeated. 

That England accomplished these feats is astounding and widely agreed 
upon. That France failed to match these developments is also clear. Yet 
why and how the transformation took place has long been the matter of 
controversy. In the last decade the matter has taken on new salience 
because of North and Weingast’s celebrated 1989 Journal of Economic 
History article (“Constitutions and Commitment: The Evolution of In- 
stitutions Governing Public Choice in Seventeenth-Century England”). 
The two scholars argue that limited government guaranteed England’s 
involvement in critical international affairs. It also guaranteed property 
rights and in particular those of bondholders (so that England’s political 
endeavors could be financed), while at the same time improving the ef- 
ficiency of taxation. Limited government further led to the spurring of 
investment and market transactions. 

Yet many of us have felt quite uncomfortable with the specifics and 
theoretical foundation of their narrative. Stasavage’s book fills critical 
gaps, beginning with a simple but powerful observation: limited govern- 
ment is essentially a theory of veto players. When one player (say the 
king) tries to misbehave he is stopped by the others (the judiciary or the 
legislature). The problem is that the other players may also want to 
misbehave. 

Stasavage argues that political parties gave voice to bondholders and 
other interests who wanted property rights protected. In particular, the 
Whig Party depended upon the moneyed interests and thus provided a 
credible commitment in the early years after the Glorious Revolution. No 
such parties existed in Old Regime France, hence such commitment could 
not arise. Chapter 1 makes three claims: (1) constitutional clauses are 
neither necessary nor sufficient to create financial commitment, (2) polit- 
ical parties can reduce default risk if government creditors are pivotal, 
and (3) bureaucratic delegation (as in the creation of an independent 
central bank) is neither necessary nor sufficient to create financial com- 
mitment. Chapter 2 makes the same case by developing a mathematical 
model that is clearly exposited and shows how an equilibrium where 
financial property rights are respected might arise. Nevertheless, there 
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almost always exist other equilibria where financial property rights are 
fully expropriated. This conditionality is the key to Stasavage’s further 
inquiry, as he seeks to understand how it was that England’s politics led 
to commitment to public debt while France’s did not. 

Chapter 3 reviews the history of political and financial institutions in 
Europe. While well written, it lacks the power of the first chapter in 
Stephan Epstein’s recent volume (Freedom and Growth: The Rise of States 
and Markets in Europe, 1300-1750 [Routledge, 2000]), which covers the 
same material. In particular, it fails to note the long-run decline in interest 
rates, a process that was European-wide and only mildly dependent on 
political structure. As Epstein notes, the British drop in interest rates that 
occurred after the Glorious Revolution was mostly catch up to continental 
developments. 

Chapter 4 examines differences between England and France from 1689 - 
to 1789, emphasizing the importance of political parties. This is done in 
an intriguing way by examining the relationship between yields and gov- 
ernment debt in England. However, the theory of commitment is not 
about Whigs or Tories but about the political establishment as a whole, 
because neither party ever defaulted. To show that when the Tories are 
in power yields are higher speaks little to the process of national trans- 
formation. More important, from 1689 to 1725 yields declined by 8% 
while the value of Whig control is 1.6%. Further, that figure is derived 
from an analysis of the debt that includes the low rates from the post- 
South Sea Bubble stabilization. Had the data been constrained to 1690- 
1715, the Tory effect might well be nil. Politics as defined by parties may 
have mattered but not that much—especially when it is considered that 
the Tories came to power late in the War of Spanish Succession when the 
public debt burden was at its heaviest. While the public may have thought 
Queen Anne’s dismissal of the Whigs was bad for the debt, it may have 
concluded that the war was not going well. The French evidence on 
interest rates is marshaled only for the period after 1750. Had the author 
examined the years 1690-1740 he would have also found high rates early 
on, followed by a decline during the years around 1700 and then a sharp 
rise until the end of the War of Spanish Succession. Then, as in England, 
rates dropped after the 1720s. Overall, France looks a lot like England 
save for the fact that rates dropped less. 

Chapter 5 moves on to partisan politics. While the chapter succeeds in 
documenting that parties mattered, it does not explain how parties arose 
or why the debt was respected by both parties. If we are to believe that 
parties were formed prior to the Glorious Revolution, then the key ques- 
tion would lie in the 17th century, a period that gets little attention (see 
Bruce G. Carruthers, City of Capital: Politics and Markets in the English 
Financial Revolution [Princeton University Press, 1996]). If the critical 
party structure that empowered bondholders arose after the Glorious Rev- 
olution, we would want to know by what process. Similarly, if prior to 
1715 bondholders were Whigs, why did the Tories not default? 
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Chapter 6 argues that a coalition of bondholders and landowners was 
unlikely to form in France because most government bondholders were 
Parisians and Paris had limited sway in French politics. More important, 
the structure of the Estates General, where orders met and voted sepa- 
rately, made cross-issue bargaining difficult. Chapter 7 then examines why 
the political equilibrium endured in England and why it fell apart during 
the Revolution in France. 

Overall, the -volume is an important contribution to the political econ- 
omy of debt finance. It specifies a set of arguments that lead to sharp 
predictions about how commitment might or might not become estab- 
lished, and it takes evidence seriously both on the political side and on 
the economic side. As such, Stasavage’s book is a model as to how his- 
torical political economy can be done. 


The Spirit of Nationalism: Nationalism and Economic Growth.By 
Liah Greenfeld. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2001. Pp. 
xit+541. $45.00. 


Philip S. Gorski 
Yale University 


Some books are difficult to put down because they are so clearly written 
and so crisply formulated that they provide deep, theoretical insights, 
even in those areas where they later prove to be empirically flawed or 
inadequate. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism is such a 
book. Other books are difficult to put down because their arguments are 
so elusive and difficult to pin down, and so much at odds with the accepted 
interpretations, that the reader slogs on in hopes of achieving clarity. Liah 
Greenfeld’s Spirit of Nationalism falls very much into this latter category. 

The juxtaposition of Greenfeld and Max Weber is not incidental, since 
The Spirit of Nationalism purports to supersede The Protestant Ethic. 
The core of the argument, summarized in the epilogue, is that the emer- 
gence of nationalism, and more specifically of economic nationalism, 
brings about a fundamental reorientation of economic activity, which in 
turn ignites a pattern of sustained growth. I anticipated clear definitions 
of central terms and strong evidence of their presence or absence in the 
cases under consideration (Britain, France, Germany, Japan, the United 
States), as well as of the causal interconnections between them. But these 
expectations were rarely fulfilled. 

Take “sustained growth,” Greenfeld’s dependent variable. In the intro- 
duction, she equates “economic take-off” with industrialization (p. 8). But 
in chapter 1, on Great Britain, where she wishes to argue that nationalism 
and growth arose together during the early 16th century, sustained growth 
is implicitly defined as the escape from Malthusian constraints. ‘To deflect 
any contention that the Dutch were actually the first to break out of the 
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Malthusian trap, in chapter 2, on the Netherlands, she focuses instead on 
growth in income. This allows her to argue that the stagnation in per 
capita income that set in around 1670 marked the end of “sustained 
growth” in the Netherlands. Then, in the chapters on France and Ger- 
many, she reverts to the Rostowian equation of sustained growth with 
industrial take-off. (see, e.g., pp. 145, 215). For if she stuck to the Mal- 
thusian definition, the timing of the French and German take-offs could 
not be made to coincide with the rise of nationalism in those countries, 
as she understands it. In sum, Greenfeld plays a sort of theoretical shell 
game with the reader, and she never presents any comparative data on 
growth rates. 

In the case of Greenfeld’s independent variable, nationalism, an explicit 
definition is given: “a unique form of social consciousness” based on “an 
image of a sovereign community of fundamentally equal members” that 
originally "emerged in the early sixteenth century in England” and even- 
tually spread to the rest of the world (p. 2). Not all early modern historians 
would agree that English nationalism was the only example of early mod- 
ern nationalism, or even the first. Few if any would accept her claim that 
English nationalism was wholly secular by the mid-17th century; on the 
contrary, most would aver that it was (still) inextricably bound up with 
English Protestantism. Unfortunately, Greenfeld either ignores these con- 
troversies or angrily waves them away (see, e.g., pp. 99-100). 

But perhaps they are irrelevant anyway. For what Greenfeld is really 
interested in is not nationalism as such but economic nationalism. Here 
we discover the second major failing of the book: weak evidence. We 
might expect to encounter detailed discussions of popular movements, 
government directives, and pitched trade wars. But the cores of the case 
studies consist of convoluted discussions of the writings of various political 
propagandists and economic theorists. Furthermore, in the endnotes one 
discovers that each case study is woven out of a mere handful of secondary 
sources and a few works of economic theory. The chapter on Britain, for 
instance, cites ten works of economic theory and eight secondary sources. 
Needless to say, this is a very thin thread on which to hang such a weighty 
argument. Nor is it an easy thread to follow. For it is not entirely clear 
just how one recognizes an economic nationalist. In the chapters on France 
and England, mercantilist and protomercantilist ideas are evidence for 
the presence of economic nationalism; in the chapter on Germany, by 
contrast, mercantilist ideas are evidence of its absence. Of course, it is 
quite reasonable to argue that economic nationalism evolved over time. 
But it is not acceptable to apply different definitions to different cases 
solely in order to sustain a particular chronology. 

This brings us to the third part of Greenfeld’s argument, the linchpin 
that is supposed to hold it all together, namely, her claim that economic 
nationalism brought about a fundamental reorientation of economic ac- 
tivity. What was the nature of this reorientation? And what did it have 
to do with nationalism? Crucial as these questions are for Greenfeld’s 
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argument, answers proved hard to find. Based on various statements 
scattered throughout the book (e.g., pp. 23, 57, 104, 476-77), her argument 
seems to be more or less as follows. The “propensity to truck, barter and 
exchange” was not unknown in the prenationalist era, but it was not 
tempered by a concern for collective welfare, and it ranked low on the 
scale of collective values. The advent of economic nationalism changed 
all this by freeing economic gain of its social stigma and transforming 
economic activity into a service to the nation. What evidence does Green- 
feld give for this bold claim? In the chapter on Britain, she shows that 
certain economic theorists talked about commercial competition in na- 
tionalistic terms, generally as a struggle against the Dutch. As regards the 
Netherlands, we are told that they produced no economic thinkers of note. 

The subsequent chapters, on France, Germany, Japan, and the United 
States, which are the volume’s strongest section, contain increasingly 
lengthy discussions and increasingly detailed evidence of the connection 
between economic nationalism and economic action. Taking her lead from 
Weber, once again, Greenfeld focuses in on the social status and “business 
ethics” of the capitalist strata in each case, usually through close consid- 
eration of one or more exemplary individuals, much as Weber focused on 
Benjamin Franklin. Here, her broader argument seems to be that eco- 
nomic nationalism enhanced the standing of merchants and industrialists 
vis-a-vis aristocrats and agriculturalists, and that it harnessed their ac- 
tivity to longer-term ends. Though anecdotal and thinly documented, these 
discussions are probably the most lucid and interesting part of the book. 

Greenfeld’s attempt to resuscitate and reconstruct Weber’s theory of 
the Protestant ethic is a laudable one. Unfortunately, with its paper-thin 
evidentiary base and its tautological equation of nationalism with capi- 
talism, it replicates the empirical and analytical weaknesses that plagued 
Weber’s book without replicating its conceptual rigor and theoretical 
acumen. 


Framing Europe: Attitudes to European Integration in Germany, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom. By Juan Diez Medrano. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 2003. Pp. xiv+332. 


George Steinmetz 
University of Michigan 


Sociologist Juan Diez Medrano’s Framing Europe is an extremely signif- 
icant book on an important topic: attitudes toward European integration 
(EI) in Great Britain, Spain, and Germany (both the former East and 
West Germany and the two parts of the unified country). It is impressive 
for its combination of ethnographic, interpretive, historical, and statistical 
methods and for its synthesis of a vast amount of material. The author 
has not only analyzed survey material but also conducted extensive open- 
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ended interviews with citizens and local elites in pairs of cities in Britain, 
Germany, and Spain. He also analyzes the treatment of Europe in news- 
paper editorials, official Christmas and New Year’s addresses, school text- 
books, and prizewinning novels in all these countries since the end of 
World War II. 

Diez Medrano first argues that even a meticulous statistical analysis of 
survey data cannot explain why the British are so skeptical about Europe 
and why the West Germans and Spanish are so supportive. Rather than 
seeking a single explanatory model, he offers historical accounts of the 
nationally specific processes that led to the differing approaches to EI in 
each of the four cases. 

All four national accounts are focused broadly on inhabitants’ inter- 
pretations of their national pasts, presents, and futures. High levels of 
Spanish support for EI are traced to a desire to modernize the country 
and to break with a centuries-old tradition of isolation. German support 
is connected to a desire to assuage the fears of other Europeans in light 
of the Holocaust and World War II, although East Germans are more 
concerned with economic problems linked to unification. Low levels of 
British support for EI are rooted in an emotional attachment to the 
Empire and to the fact that 20th-century British identities were con- 
structed largely through differentiation from colonized subject populations 
construed as inferior. 

Framing Europe is an important intervention in the cultural sociology 
of politics. One can read it as an argument about the way political rep- 
resentations result from other representations in complexly overdeter- 
mined historical conjunctures. Occasionally the author seems to shy away 
from the culturalist implications of his own analysis, however. When 
discussing the surprising role of religion in support for EI despite Europe’s 
secularism, for example, he observes that one would need to discover the 
causal mechanism underpinning this association and suggests that this 
would “require moving away from the focus on social representations,” 
looking for instance at networks. How a network could carry an opinion 
favoring or opposing Europe without simultaneously being a system of 
cultural meaning is not clarified. 

Diez Medrano offers information on internal variation within the coun- 
tries, but he also argues that “elites participate to a large extent in the 
same non-instrumental preoccupations as the rest of the population” (p. 
256). And it is these “irrational” values that generally motivate peoples’ 
views of EI, he says, rather than any rational economic calculus. It is 
somewhat unclear whether this is a claim about modern societies in gen- 
eral, an argument about a deeper level of culture binding together dis- 
parate social arenas, or an assertion that is limited to views of the EI. 
Even with respect to the latter, however, the events of the past year 
revealed a tremendous divergence between the ruling elites and the pop- 
ulation in Spain with respect to the war in Iraq and, by extension, with 
respect to Europe. 
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Diez Medrano’s decision to analyze literary texts alongside school text- 
books and survey data is admirable. It does seem somewhat misleading, 
however, to equate high culture and prizewinning novels in the former 
GDR (East Germany) and in West Germany, especially during the early 
decades. The internal dynamics of the literary field were quite distinct in 
the two countries. The highbrow versus lowbrow distinction was less 
powerful in the GDR, high modernism was discouraged or even repressed, 
and the cultural intelligentsia was relatively undifferentiated from the 
political elite. 

I was convinced and quite taken with the argument that noneconomic 
emotions trump rational calculation of the economic costs and benefits of 
EI, especially in the British case. For some reason, probably rooted in 
the misuse of oversimplifying psychological arguments in research on 
politics in earlier decades, Diez Medrano insists that “psychology” cannot 
explain this lack of support for the European Union. He suggests that 
British worries about loss of national identity are not a psychic phenom- 
enon. I found this unconvincing, although not fundamentally damaging 
to the book. Aren’t emotions like fear (of the loss of one’s nation) or love 
(for one’s country) at least partly psychological? Isn’t identification with 
one’s own position as a subject of the British Crown or a member of the 
German Volk a psychic phenomenon? Such collapsing of the psychic into 
the social seems sociologically reductionist. Similarly, Diez Medrano 
claims that attitudes to EI are not unconscious. But is this self-evident? 
It is difficult to see how one could determine the absence of unconscious 
processes inductively, given that theories of the unconscious are based on 
a distinction between a level of empirical appearances and a level of 
underlying generative structures. Many leading postwar West German 
writers, including some discussed by Diez Medrano, have expressed a 
strong identification with non-German Others in their novels. This might 
have been a place to look for evidence of the psychic, even the unconscious. 

Framing Europe is such a rich and thought-provoking example of me- 
ticulous comparative social science that it can spark these sorts of con- 
siderations. It is highly recommended for students of culture, politics, 
Europe, and comparative sociology. 


Schism and Solidarity in Social Movements: The Politics of Labor in the 
French Third Republic. By Christopher K. Ansell. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001. Pp. xiii +278. $65.00. 


Roger Magraw 
University of Warwick 


This valuable, innovative study reveals a “systemic logic” in the chaotic 


oscillations in the French labor movement between moments of unity and 
periods of fragmentation. Solidarity emerged in moments of expansion. 
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The consolidation of the Republic (circa 1880) and the Dreyfus crisis raised 
political consciousness and stimulated strike mobilizations. Divisions re- 
surfaced as strike levels fell, and mass support ebbed away. Schisms oc- 
curred—e.g., the 1920-21 formation of the Communist Party (PCF) and 
its union confederation (CGTU)—as groups adapted to waning partici- 
pation through consolidation via ideological and organizational “closure.” 
Some emphasized authenticity by reasserting maximalist goals; others 
substituted bureaucratic organization for declining enthusiasm. Ansell 
identifies labor as one heir of the direct, participatory democracy of the 
sansculottes of the Revolution—whose rhetoric remained a key mobilizing 
force in Parisian popular quartiers during the 1871 Commune. If Radical 
Republicans appropriated elements of this populist discourse, socialists 
identified the working class as that “virtuous people” exploited by corrupt 
elites. Furthermore, the Revolution was a religious phenomenon com- 
parable to the Reformation. Socialist groups’ fervor and iconoclaam— 
and propensity for schismatic division—mirrored that of Civil War Pu- 
ritan sects. Because socialists’ beliefs were so central to their personal and 
collective identities, they reacted passionately to any challenge to these, 
above all from “heretics” ideologically closest to them. Weberian sociology 
of religion helps to explain that “ecumenical” unity (pp. 7-8) that occurred 
in moments of balanced dualism—when local “congregations” (pp. 33- 
34) built a “covenant” that encouraged different “sects” to recognize shared 
beliefs while still respecting each others’ autonomy. 

Until 1905-6 labor divided along multiple fault lines. “Independent” 
socialists cooperated with “progressive” Republicans. Guesdist Marxists 
advocated a disciplined party that would control the trade unions, com- 
bining revolutionary goals with electoralism. Possibilists respected union 
autonomy and advocated a decentralized municipalist socialism. Alle- 
manist socialists adopted the direct action rhetoric of the anarchosyndi- 
calists. However, despite the creation of the CGT (1895), unionism re- 
mained divided between craft and emerging industrial unions, 
revolutionary syndicalists and reformists, advocates of centralized organ- 
ization and of local autonomy. The groundwork for the united socialist 
party (SFIO) was laid by the Bourses du Travail (BTs), playing the role 
of “autonomous congregations.” Although founded by Republicans to co- 
opt the trade unions, these developed as cultural institutions providing 
labor exchanges, libraries, and strike-coordination centers. They built 
upon local identities, brought together workers—unskilled and skilled— 
from different industries, attracted trade unionists and members of rival 
socialist sects, mobilized around issues transcending narrow trade sec- 
toralism, balancing local autonomy and collective unity. Autonomous de- 
partmental federations played a similar unifying role within the socialist 
movement. 

Unification proved fragile. Employer counteroffensives created tensions 
within the CGT, whose “pragmatic” leaders argued for centralized in- 
dustrial unions and avoidance of rash strikes. In response, syndicalist 
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militants used the BTs for antimilitarist activities. War merely heightened 
these divisions. Labor bureaucrats collaborated in the war effort, envis- 
aging a postwar corporatism in which labor collaborated with the State 
and employers to achieve a high-wage, high-productivity economy based 
on union acceptance of scientific management. Meanwhile, falling real 
wages, worsening conditions in war factories, war weariness, and the 
Russian Revolution provoked unofficial strikes in 1917-18. Postwar strike 
levels dwarfed those of 1906—but defeat of the massive metal and railway 
strikes of 1919-20 led to a collapse of the volatile militancy of younger 
semiskilled workers and to major schisms as the labor movement con- 
tracted. The lesson derived by syndicalist strike leaders from strike defeats 
was that general-strike tactics were suicidal in the absence of a wider 
political strategy and organization. Hence, ironically, the Communist 
Party was “the party the syndicalists made” (p. 198)—even if many left 
once Bolshevik attitudes to independent trade unionism became manifest. 

This is a clearly structured, tightly argued book. Sophisticated quan- 
titative analysis suggests geographic correlations between BT implanta- 
tion and support for socialist unification and between pre-1914 syndi- 
calism and later support for the PCF/CGTU. It suggests that BTs 
flourished in towns with a tradition of journeymen’s compagnonnages, 
even though historians portray these as having fuelled internecine divi- 
sions rather than broader solidarities. Perhaps it lacks wider comparative 
perspectives. Camera del Lavoro played a comparable role to that of the 
Bourses within a fragmented Italian labor culture. Spanish anarchism 
was a quasi-religious movement—a “puritanical” protest of a “religious 
people” against the corruption of reactionary Catholicism. Strangely, there 
is no mention of the French Popular Front, a perfect illustration of Ansell’s 
thesis that labor unified in periods of rising militancy (1934-36), relapsing 
into schisms as mobilization ebbed (1937-39). Despite pertinent use of the 
secondary literature, Ansell ignores Gérard Noiriel’s thesis (Workers in 
French Society [Berg, 1990]) that labor’s fragmentation stemmed from 
structural changes in the labor force as radical artisans were marginalized 
and a new labor force—often female and immigrant—in new industrial 
regions took decades to generate collective solidarities. The book neglects 
relationships between organized labor and female and immigrant workers. 
Syndicalist support for consumer protests (1911) and tenant housing pro- 
test (1919) ave mentioned, without indicating that these mobilized working 
women outside the unions. There is little discussion of worker “integra- 
tion” into the culture of the Republican patrie. Analysis of the impact of 
war, though lucid, is allocated a miserly five pages. Ansell portrays railway 
unionism as dominated by reformists looking to the Republican state for 
protection, yet he ignores the role in the traumatic 1910 rail strike of 
syndicalists disillusioned by the failures of reformist strategies and that 
strike’s brutal repression, which nurtured rail workers’ bitter resentments 
against the Republican elites that resurfaced in 1920. 
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The Growth of Market Relations in Post-Reform Rural China: A Micro- 
Analysis of Peasants, Migrants and Peasant Entrepreneurs. By 
Hiroshi Sato. New York: Routledge Curzon, 2003. Pp. 240. 


Yanjie Bian 
Hong Kong University of Science and Technology 


China’s emerging market economy is “a nexus of social networks” (p. 3). 
Economist Hiroshi Sato makes this claim and offers a survey-based anal- 
ysis of Chinese peasants engaging in nonagricultural work and entrepre- 
neurial activities. Most sociologists in the West already know that for 
more than two decades China has been transformed away from a state- 
centered command system and moved toward a market economy. This 
book will make them understand that “peasant entrepreneurs” and “peas- 
ant migrant workers,” who have a peasant origin but nevertheless work 
in towns and cities because the post-1979 reforms have freed peasant 
labor, are the two major groups behind that transformation. What is 
sociologically relevant and interesting is that these new market players 
conduct economic activities largely through their personal ties to other 
market players. 

To frame the empirical analyses, Sato takes chapter 1 to draw a con- 
ceptual model in which “social capital” is the central explanation of why 
some market players have access to more economic opportunities and 
produce better outcomes than others. Social capital is defined as assets 
of socioeconomic actors at the individual level and includes the forms of 
human, political, and network capital. This broad, unconventional defi- 
nition departs from existing approaches in which social capital is either 
a relation-based or a network-based concept. But this does not seem 
matter much, for Sato’s empirical analyses focus instead on the specific 
forms of capital with an emphasis on social and political connections to 
officialdom. Theoretically, Sato deals with the question of whether China’s 
emerging market system breaks away from its redistributive past by tak- 
ing a “discontinuation approach” or whether it follows a “continuation 
approach” in a path-dependent manner. Sato firmly believes in the latter 
because, he argues and shows, personal and patron-client connections 
between the echelons of the party-state and socioeconomic actors have 
not faded away but rather have continuously characterized the periodic 
commodity markets of Yunnan Province (chap. 2), the production markets 
of township and village enterprises (TVE) in Zhejiang and Jiangsu prov- 
inces (chap. 3), the urban labor markets for migrant peasant labor through- 
out China (chap. 4), and the microfinance markets of loans and credits 
in Yunnan (chap. 5). 

Some of the findings from various local and province-level surveys 
surface here to give readers a flavor about the substance of the empirical 
chapters. From the Yunnan survey, although only 10% of small com- 
modity businesses are run by persons with a “sociopolitical network” tie 
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to cadre, party organization, or state-owned enterprises, it is these people 
who are confident about the future and therefore have the desire to expand 
their businesses. From the Jiangsu and Zhejiang TVE surveys, somewhere 
between 40% to 60% of the TVE executives are Communist Party mem- 
bers or former township cadres, and all executives surveyed felt that they 
must deal with constraints from both market competition and local gov- 
ernments in order to operate their businesses well. For migrant peasant 
workers, an 11-province survey shows that two-thirds must go through 
personal networks to get short-term jobs and 40% would do so for securing 
a long-term contact job. And finally, sociopolitical network ties are sig- 
nificant in helping Yunnan entrepreneurs to get loans from either state- 
operated credit associations or relatives. These findings are revisited in a 
comparative village analysis, in chapters 6 and 7. There, with statistical 
controls for a good number of variables about household characteristics, 
Sato’s models show that household total income and nonagricultural in- 
come increase by a significant margin of 25%—30% if the households have 
a “present” sociopolitical network tie, that this effect is stronger in more 
industrialized villages, and that much of the effect might be due to the 
historical fact that private economic activities were alive in the shell of 
the commune system even before the market reforms began. 

The concluding chapter reinstates the thesis that China’s markets are 
a nexus of social networks, but there Sato also discusses the causes at 
three levels. Institutionally, the formal institutions of the market system 
are rooted in inherent social structure, and therefore China’s market char- 
acter must be understood from “how people form networks within a 
market.” Sociopolitically, the divide and connection between the formal 
and informal mechanisms give rise to the role of sociopolitical networks 
in institutionalizing China’s emerging markets. Finally, at the special level, 
regional variation in the extent to which market information is com- 
municated through informal networks should offer a viable test of the 
thesis. i 

These conclusions and analyses have followed a new economic sociology 
of China’s transitional economy and society, but, given the normative 
nature of Sato’s models and findings, the main message would not surprise 
many sociologists. Sato uses a textbook writing style that might be friendly 
to many Chinese and Japanese readers but perhaps not to the liking of 
American scholars and students. His measures of the key variable of 
“sociopolitical networks” are in fact about personal attributes (party and 
cadre status) rather than relationships or networks, which would be ques- 
tioned by relational sociologists. And finally, his theoretical and substan- 
tive analyses need to be much deeper to win approval from students of 
contemporary China in the social sciences. Despite these weaknesses, as 
an economist Sato has studied what some sociologists would do about 
the relational character of China’s emerging market system. In this con- 
nection, his book makes informative empirical reading about the socially 
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embedded market behaviors of peasant migrant workers and peasant 
entrepreneurs in transitional China. 


Work to Welfare: How Men Become Detached from the Labour Market. 
By Pete Alcock, Christine Beatty, Stephen Fothergill, Rob Macmillan, 
and Sue Yeandle. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xviit+291. 


Catherine Hakim 
London School of Economics 


I had great expectations of this book because it addresses a topic of 
increasing importance on which little research has been done. Policemen 
and the military are of special interest here. When they sign up for the 
job, they know that they will retire from the service after 30 years or at 
age 50 unless they gain promotion to the highest ranks. So all these men 
have agreed to voluntary early retirement and must plan ahead for what 
they will do in their 50s. Working for private firms in the security industry, 
often part-time, is a common solution. Others start businesses in com- 
pletely different fields, and some simply retire and make do with their 
pension income. Are these different outcomes purely the result of chance? 
Or are there discernible patterns in how men use early retirement? Early 
retirement is also an option in some other occupations, such as government 
service, and in some private firms, where the same questions arise. And 
how do these men compare with those who find themselves unexpectedly 
and involuntarily out of work? Massive redundancies in areas of Britain 
where mines, the main local employers, were closed down created large 
numbers of involuntarily workless older men with specialized, and useless, 
skills. Why did some reinvent themselves in new jobs while others lan- 
guished at home? Then there are the men who in earlier decades would 
have died before retirement from work-related and other illnesses but 
today benefit from improved health care. They now live longer, though 
often with health problems that limit their activities. Do these men accept 
their inability to do their old jobs, or do they refuse to accept lower grade 
and lower paid jobs? Do they rail against their loss of physical 
competence? 

Unfortunately, this book is mostly unable to answer these questions 
and offers little new information on these three well-known instances of 
“labour market detachment,” as the authors label it. However, they do 
identify a new fourth category—men who find themselves obliged to with- 
draw from employment in order to care for relatives: a sick wife, unruly 
adolescent sons, young children, or children with disabilities and special 
needs who require constant supervision. The book’s failure is well hidden. 
Indeed, it is a mine of detailed facts and survey results on nonworking 
men. Its problems arise from the initial, unimaginative research design 
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and from the plodding analysis. I thought these problems resulted from 
the study’s having been commissioned by some government department 
that chose the most anodyne research proposal, which led to a research 
report that displayed all the worst effects of teamwork in the commis- 
sioning body and the research unit and resulted in a complete lack of 
focus or new ideas. But, no, the study was funded by the British Economic 
and Social Research Council (ESRC), which funds academic research 
judged most worthy by a peer-review process. In addition, the project 
was designed and run by a team of three professors—in social policy, 
economics, and sociology. The ESRC can be commended for funding 
research on an issue of rising importance. It is a pity that this prosaic 
and nontheoretical study fails to deliver anything much, although the 
background reviews are useful. 

The first three chapters are especially useful for social policy readers. 
Yeandle and Alcock review European national and European Union pol- 
icies concerning older workers, retirement, and disability benefit rules, 
and they analyze Labour Force Survey statistical evidence on older work- 
ers, retirement, sickness, and economic inactivity. There is more detail on 
welfare rules and policies in Britain but also useful comparisons with the 
Netherlands, Finland, Spain, and France. In the next seven chapters, the 
authors analyze the results of their own research in 1998 and 1999: a 
structured survey in seven localities in Britain of 1,700 men, ages 25-64 
(1,000 of them between the ages of 50 and 64), not in full-time employment, 
plus 90 supplementary interviews. Unfortunately, sample selection bias 
problems run through all the survey analyses. Most of the authors’ results 
could be due to “losers” or “drop outs” self-selecting into nonemployment; 
comparisons with working men of the same age are needed to produce 
reliable conclusions on the processes they study. In the final chapter, the 
authors offer us their collective views on the current British government’s 
welfare-to-work policies, even though this was not the focus of the re- 
search. A subtext running through the book is their dislike of these policies. 

The main conclusions are about the heterogeneity of nonworking men, 
the constraints of local labor markets, low and arbitrary welfare benefits 
that create dependency and helplessness, and transfers to sickness benefits 
because they are more generous and long term. None add significantly to 
knowledge. The study required a more refined design to address properly 
the different issues arising in each of the main groups: discouraged work- 
ers, voluntary retired, the sick, and so on. The structured survey was an 
instrument too crude and blunt for this project. Person-centered analysis, 
or a case study approach, would have been more fruitful than routine 
variable-centered analysis. 
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Redundant Masculinities? Employment Change and White Working Class 
Youth. By Linda McDowell. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2003. Pp. 
xi+287. 


Lucia Benaquisto 
McGill University 


It is broadly accepted that waged employment is central to masculine 
identity. Economic changes increasing the proportion of low-paid, insecure 
service jobs for less qualified workers—greatly increasing income 
inequality—are thus feared by some to be causing a crisis in masculinity 
for working-class males. Linda McDowell’s central concern is with the 
impact of economic restructuring and changing welfare policies in Britain. 
She focuses on poorly educated white working-class male youths labeled 
as low achievers by schools and stereotyped by the media, the government, 
and the general public as “laddish” youth or “yobs” to be feared and 
disdained for their aggressive, hooligan-type behavior and their lack of 
adherence to the work ethic. These views have even penetrated the ac- 
ademic literature, according to McDowell, who perceives a resurgence in 
blaming the victim. 

McDowell attempts to challenge many of the views put forward about 
these young men by examining their experiences as they leave compulsory 
schooling to seek work. In the process she explores their construction of 
masculine identity. She argues that masculinities are multiple and fluid. 
Yet she also states that she wants “to emphasize the relatively limited 
options of these men and the key and continuing significance of their class 
position in structuring their possible options” (p. 25). She notes that what 
is needed is an examination of how class, gender, and ethnicity interact 
in the construction of identity, saying, for example, that being a white 
male affords some privilege in certain spheres but that being a young 
working-class white male means subordination. With such emphases Mc- 
Dowell disputes theoretical claims that there is more choice and individ- 
ualization in work. 

The author addresses the literature and theoretical issues in the initial 
three chapters. This first part of the book is often overwhelmed with 
jargon and is therefore overwritten, although McDowell shows great 
awareness of a range of theoretical and empirical works on the construc- 
tion of gender identity and the impact of economic restructuring. Her 
empirical study is presented in chapters 4-8. In the last chapter she pres- 
ents general conclusions and speaks to policy issues. 

A social geographer, McDowell chose to interview 24 white, working- 
class males (ages 16-17) in two cities, Cambridge and Sheffield, in an 
effort to examine the impact of place on the attitudes, behaviors, oppor- 
tunities, and outcomes of these young men as well as the roles of class, 
ethnicity, and gender on their identity construction. Three interviews were 
conducted over a period of 18 months, one just prior to school leaving 
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and two in the year following (during the period of transition to 
adulthood). 

In the empirical heart of the book she identified six pathways from 
school, ultimately grouped into two sets of three—one set representing 
relatively greater success and attachment to work and the other lesser. 
Although she conveyed with empathy much of what these boys experi- 
enced, the thematic development of the distinct paths was more difficult 
to make out than it should have been. Terms used to identify the categories 
were inconsistently applied, and six fundamental categories seemed to 
morph into seven. Notwithstanding the normal difficulties with small, 
nonrandom samples, she at times used cases as illustrations without req- 
uisite clarity about how they were representative of the category being 
illustrated. In addition, she excluded from these pathways 25% of her 
sample without acknowledgment and only mentioned another youth in 
passing, noting in a footnote that he had committed suicide. Nonetheless, 
her evidence provided substantial challenges to the assertions about these 
men that she laid out at the start of her book. 

McDowell concluded that claims of a crisis of masculinity among these 
young men are exaggerated. Many of them expressed optimism about 
gaining stable employment and exhibited a strong work ethic. She illus- 
trated their expressions of strength in their sense of personal masculinity 
and their desire to establish an independent family in the future. She also 
challenged what she sees as an unfair characterization of these young 
men as predominantly “laddish” or “yobs.” She found that they were 
concerned with both their peer reputation and respectability in the con- 
struction of their masculine identity. She argues that they might best be 
categorized as having a hybrid masculinity—some “laddish” or “protest 
masculinity” qualities (rough, antiauthority, aggressive, sexually oriented, 
concerned with their reputation among their peers) along with a com- 
mitment to “domestic respectability” (a strong work ethic and a desire to 
marry and raise a family). In this regard she thinks it unfair to characterize 
these young men in terms of binary possibilities for masculine identity. 

At the same time, McDowell’s work underscores the limited choices 
for those whose alternatives are circumscribed by the rising tide of poor 
work or “McJobs.” She offers this as a potential corrective or counterpoint 
to postclassist theorists such as Anthony Giddens and Ulrich Beck and 
to any notion that individualization is negating the realities of working- 
class life. 
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Body and Soul: Notebooks of an Apprentice Boxer. By Loic Wacquant. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. Pp. xiv+274. $26.00. 


Gary Alan Fine 
Northwestern University 


Hoping for a passage to observe the American ghetto, Loic Wacquant, 
then a graduate student at the University of Chicago in the Hyde Park 
area, stumbles upon the Woodlawn Boys Club, a boxing gym populated 
by young African-American men minutes from campus. For Wacquant 
this South Side world seemed the apotheosis of Otherness, even while as 
a student of Pierre Bourdieu he questioned attempts at Orientalizing race. 
Yet, as he proclaims, the gym was “a mere two blocks from my abode 
but on a different planet” (p. ix): big black men as little green ones. In 
this, the book owes much to anthropological imaginaries. The Woodlawn 
gym becomes an exotic Otherworld with “Busy Louie” our Tocqueville- 
in-trunks. 

Body and Soul is certain to surprise disciplinary readers who view 
Wacquant as a fierce polemicist and subtle theorist of urban inequality 
and racial domination (views embedded in some of Wacquant’s previous 
essays on boxing and, perhaps, in his second, planned volume on the ring, 
The Passion of the Pugilist). However, Body and Soul is a surprisingly 
generous and gentle work, apolitical at its core. The black ghetto, while 
by no means absent, is not here a subject of theorizing. It is the canvas 
on which these men are knocked down and from which they strive to 
rise. This volume contributes most dramatically and effectively to the 
sociology of emotions and of the body—Marx’s suffering being—and both 
embraces and interrogates the traditional model of a realist ethnography. 

Believing that his South Side gym was a separate world and he a 
“perfect novice,” Wacquant strives diligently through his apprenticeship 
to become a competent member of this body, as boxer and as gym buddy— 
if not quite as native. His nicknames, “The French Hammer” and “Busy 
Louie,” testify to his acceptance and to his différance. This work, emergent 
from authenticating notebooks, is an account of that attempt, a project 
Wacquant describes as a “sociological-pugilistic Bildungsroman” (p. vii). 
Wacquant discovers at the gym a mentor, DeeDee Armour, the gifted 
coach of generations of fighters, a moral paragon who enters the benighted 
pantheon of ethnographic key informants, alongside William Foote 
Whyte’s Doc, Mitchell Duneier’s Hakim, and Elliot Liebow’s Tally. We 
readers become socialized to DeeDee’s moral worldview, just as Wacquant 
and his fellow boxers did. As Wacquant is learning to experience his body 
anew, he never stops questioning how this experience is mentally, cul- 
turally, and socially situated. As such, Body and Soul qualifies as the first 
sociological classic of reflexive autoethnography. Wacquant’s power is 
precisely in the fact that—in the lengthy opening chapter at least—he 
subjects his observations and his emotions to the same theoretical rigor 
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to which ethnographers often subject the actions and interpretations of 
others. : 

Body and Soul is designed as a triptych: “The Street and the Ring,” 
“Fight Night at Studio 104,” and “‘Busy Louie’ at the Golden Gloves.” 
The initial essay, “The Street and the Ring,” occupying the majority of 
the text, is Wacquant’s attempt to develop an embodied, carnal, emotive 
sociology of pugilism and, implicitly, other domains of social life (although 
his scope conditions remain unspecified). Wacquant recognizes that the 
boxing gym is a lair, a space away from the struggles of the ghetto, a 
place that demands bodily discipline and control, in sharp contrast to the 
life outside. Tempting indulgences in sex, food, drugs, and drink place 
one outside DeeDee’s moral boundaries. The gym is, in this sense, a site 
of “protected sociability” (p. 26), kindred to the Valois cafeteria, perched 
_ on the other edge of Hyde Park. Like the African-American patrons of 
the Valois (or those of those other notable Chicago establishments, Jelly’s 
and Trena’s, as described by Elijah Anderson and by Reuben May), the 
Woodlawn boxers are members of the respectable working class (p. 46). 
While these men at DeeDee’s ring are more emotive than the talkers who 
sit at Slim’s Table, they employ similar strategies to distance themselves 
from the disorganization that surrounds them. Through the supportive 
resources of their group and their tough mentors, an avenue for stability, 
if not escape, emerges. The picture that emerges, as we watch Curtis, 
Ashante, and Butch battle their way to equilibrium, is precariously san- 
guine, if never precisely rosy. 

The other two segments are set pieces. The second chapter, “Fight Night 
at Studio 104,” a meticulous account of a single day—the preparation, 
production, and presentation of a fight in South Chicago—reveals a re- 
markable ethnographic and theatrical eye. Few other field essays so in- 
sistently immerse us into social (and economic) worlds as hauntingly and 
eloquently as this. If Wacquant has his writing tics (he is too fond of 
describing boxing as “the manly art” and “the sweet science”), he reveals 
a playful, personal, and profound ear for language (“the tutti-frutti of 
academe”) to match his disciplined eye. However, while the essay em- 
braces the foundational detail, it abjures theoretical claims. For 80 pages 
we are drenched in the arcane and arching world of boxing, left with 
puzzles, much as Wacquant must have been as a novice. 

The third section, “‘Busy Louie’ at the Golden Gloves,” is a 20-page 
recounting of Wacquant’s entry in the Chicago Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment—read the book to learn the denouement. The essay was originally 
composed for a French literary journal, and it constitutes what Wacquant 
terms a sociological novella. Read skeptically (it is always prudent to read 
sociological texts skeptically) the moral narrative depicts a nerdy intel- 
lectual discovering love, community, and his bad-boy self by entering the 
ghetto and learning the ropes among an unlikely group of buddies, under 
the tutelage of a sage patriarch. By the end, Busy Louie triumphs through 
an awe-inspiring display of courage that simultaneously marks both his 
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acceptance by and transcendence of this dark utopia. By looking inward 
in order to look out, Wacquant is able to salvage the masculinist fantasy 
of boxing as a scaffold for the existential self—and by making himself 
the hero, he can romance his subjects as the triumphant heroes of a 
compellingly savage world. The accounting is coolly eloquent, crisply 
instructive, but finally of more use as data than as analysis. It is truly an 
instance of raw empiricism. 

As the book progresses, the sections become increasingly personal, re- 
treating from the rigors of theory to the rigors of the ring, leading Wac- 
quant to speculate that the book could be read backward, from lived 
experience to experienced theory. Yet, each depiction is writerly, revealing 
a deluged and torrid participant. 

Body and Soul is not a volume that speaks to boxing as an outpost of 
the postindustrial political economy. That claim deserves attention that 
it does not receive in this volume. Here is an author—like many academics 
who have traversed inner-city streets—struggling to resolve the tension 
of the tragedy of urban lives versus their against-the-odds heroism. Here 
is tough-minded social realism standing against a popular neoromanti- 
cism, each essential and unavoidable in an ethnography that poses as 
literature of public truth. Through this clash emerges a model account of 
a personal, embodied sociology, depicting how pain and effort become 
integral to, and constitutive of, the establishment of tightly held group 
bonds. These bonds create a moral space in which a tiny public can 
provide communion for impoverished strivers and French intellectuals 
alike. 


Group Creativity: Music, Theater, Collaboration. By R. Keith Sawyer. 
Mahwah, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2003. Pp. ix +214. $49.95 
(cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Jason B. Jimerson 
Franklin College 


In Group Creativity: Music, Theater, Collaboration, using jazz musicians 
and improvisational comedians as exemplars, R. Keith Sawyer argues 
that prior work on music and humor has overemphasized scored and 
scripted ingenuity, product over process, and personal imagination over 
social inspiration. He calls for a paradigm shift that stresses improvisation, 
emergence, and interaction. 

His work reminds me of my own research on pickup basketball, where, 
lacking coaches, referees, and playbooks, players make up each play as 
they play. This activity epitomizes the creativity that Sawyer wants to 
analyze. The process (playing well) matters more than the product (a win 
or a loss). Furthermore, how well the players play is determined by their 
interactions: each time one set of players score, the defenders take away 
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that attack, so they must score another way. Players force their opponents 
to find new ways to guard them; in turn, the defenders compel the other 
players to find new ways to score. Teammates improvise without speaking. 
Yet, they do not reinvent the game; rather, they use what Sawyer calls 
“ready-mades” (short precomposed motifs or clichés)—variations of the 
low-post game, two-man game, clear-out, and pick-and-roll—while their 
opponents use double-team and denial defense. Likewise, improvisational 
comedians and jazz musicians use preset hand signs and musical riffs to 
collectively communicate in spontaneous ways. Sawyer argues that most 
of our interactions are more improvisational than scripted; thus, by stud- 
ying improvisational performances we learn more about our own 
interactions. 

In chapter 1, Sawyer lays the book’s foundations by identifying the 
context and key concepts extant in creativity studies. Chapter 2 posits 
that the dominant paradigms of creativity fail to adequately explain im- 
provisational performances in jazz and comedy. 

The next four chapters are narrower. Chapter 3 is on interactional 
semiotics, defined by Sawyer as a microinteractional model of group cre- 
ativity based on traditional semiotics (p. 75). Readers learn a great deal 
about semiotics and how that paradigm can be modified to explain spon- 
taneous unscripted performances. Chapter 4 criticizes philosophers for 
underemphasizing the artistic process, decision making by artists, artful 
communication, artistic collaboration, and artistic ready-mades. Chapter 
5 describes art—the process or product—as a mediated activity, which 
encourages and discourages innovation. Artistic, scholarly, or other work 
exists in a context and community, and these inspire and evaluate those 
works. The extent to which artists, scholars, and other producers inter- 
nalize and ratify community standards affects their success (as anyone 
who has ever submitted to a peer-reviewed journal can attest). Chapter 
6 classifies the degree of improvisation in group performances of six genres, 
ranging from Javanese srepegan to Kaluli gisaro to Antiguan conversation 
to Free Jazz. Using these examples, Sawyer posits that elites favor re- 
corded and ritualized arts, which are easier to analyze and access, in 
listening and understanding. He proposes a paradigm that privileges fleet- 
ing and freestyle performances. These chapters, while informative, read 
more like a literature review than a theory. 

The seventh and last chapter explains and SE Sawyer’s model of 
group creativity. Building on the work of Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and 
other creativity researchers, Sawyer argues that group flow occurs when 
an ensemble’s challenges correspond to their competencies. If the chal- 
lenge exceeds competency, then they fail to perform well. Imagine a novice 
in a jam session trying to keep up with expert musicians. If competency 
exceeds challenges, then people go through the motions. Picture a party 
gig where a band plays background music consisting of the usual jazz 
standards. Group flow occurs when the musicians and the music make 
each other better. Some musicians make music; others just play the notes. 
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Sawyer then explains, all too briefly, how this model applies to work 
groups and teaching. 

Group Creativity: Music, Theater, Collaboration will help anyone study- 
ing group creativity, especially in jazz and theater, but readers seeking a 
systematic theory of group creativity in all interactions will have to extend 
Sawyer’s ideas themselves or wait for his next book, which is how he 
ends this one, with the promise of a complex systems theory. To use 
Sawyer’s own words, this book is better at problem finding than at prob- 
lem solving. 


Rights of Inclusion: Law and Identity in the Life Stories of Americans 
with Disabilities.By David M. Engel and Frank W. Munger. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2003. Pp. 274. $56.00 (cloth); $19.00 (paper). 


Pamela Brandwein 
University of Texas at Dallas 


Identity and narrative are the key concepts in David Engel and Frank 
Munger’s rich and illuminating contribution to the sociolegal literature 
on rights consciousness. Exploring the two-way relationship between iden- 
tity and rights, the authors move the study of legal consciousness a large 
step forward. The rights at issue are the employment provisions of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA), but their approach may 
be applied to the study of civil rights in general. 

The fundamental question here is what it means for rights to become 
“active.” While traditional studies of legal impact consider rights active 
only when formally invoked, the authors argue persuasively that rights 
can become relevant in people’s everyday lives even if formal rights claims 
are not initiated. Rights can have constitutive effects on identity by trans- 
forming self-perception and shifting cultural and discursive contexts. At 
the same time, identity influences perceptions about the relevance or ir- 
relevance of rights. No single factor determines individual orientation to 
rights under the ADA, but a variety of factors exert influence, including 
family, gender, class, race, religion, the timing of the onset of disability, 
and the type of disability (physical or learning, which the authors carefully 
distinguish). Perhaps most important, Engel and Munger find that dis- 
tance between “self” and disability is an essential precursor to the view 
that rights are relevant, for it permits a sense of unfairness to form. 
Without such distance, unfairness is likely to be perceived as normal or 
natural. 

Sixty in-depth interviews in the years following the passage of the ADA 
form the basis for this study, and the authors’ focus on “life story” nar- 
ratives demonstrates the importance of their methodological approach. 
Because identity is constituted and reflected in the ever-changing life 
history narratives of an individual, these life stories open a window on 
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understanding whether and how legal concepts are incorporated into 
identity. 

The concept of identity, then, is the conceptual anchor. By identity, 
Engel and Munger mean a relation to self that emerges interactively and 
intersubjectively over time. The idea that identity is formed through a 
process of intersubjective recognition has a long history, and the authors 
cite Jürgen Habermas and Jerome Bruner, though they might have looked 
to George Herbert Mead and G. W. F. Hegel as well. 

While the concept of identity is a source of strength, the authors’ use 
of this concept also presents a problem, for in discussing the constitutive 
effects of rights on identity they blur a distinction between different forms 
of intersubjective recognition. Axel Honneth has provided a typology of 
the forms of recognition that is useful in elaborating this point (The Strug- 
gle for Recognition: The Moral Grammar of Social Conflicts [MIT Press, 
1995). 

The form of reciprocity inherent in legal recognition is an equality of 
worth. This form of recognition admits no differentiation. After all, rights 
are depersonalized symbols of equal respect. This type of recognition offers 
only the chance for unique accomplishment. This chance, of course, is 
central in the employment context for people with disabilities, as the 
identity of workers with disabilities is problematic because of the long- 
standing historical misperception that work and disability are mutually 
exclusive. Only after equality of worth is achieved is a new stage of 
relation-to-self made possible. At this stage, the biographically individ- 
uated subject appears and another form of intersubjective recognition, 
which Honneth calls esteem, is defined in terms of “more” or “less.” (After 
all, failure is possible, too.) Esteem is conferred by communities of value, 
not by rights. In everyday language, the distinction between equality of 
worth and esteem is blurred. The struggles for both are also intimately 
related. However, we must analytically distinguish between them, espe- 
cially if we are interested in studying the relationship between rights and 
identity. 

Engel and Munger are highly sensitive to the stigma that endangers 
the identities of people with disabilities, and they are “particularly con- 
cerned with the aspiration of the ADA to change the identity of persons 
with disabilities” (p. 11). Indeed, in their examination of the constitutive 
effects of rights, they call attention to “transformation of self perceptions” 
(p. 94) and point to unique successes of certain interviewees. 

The problem here is that the authors use the idea of identity transfor- 
mation to discuss both an equality of worth and esteem for success and 
unique accomplishment. They blur the distinction between these two types 
of recognition and the means by which they are conferred. In attributing 
to legal recognition the esteem conferred through communities of value, 
they overstate the constitutive effects of legal recognition on identity. 

Thus, the task remains of analytically isolating the type of relation-to- 
self that is structurally inherent in legal recognition. Of course, this task 
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presents itself only because Engel and Munger are so successful at wid- 
ening the conversation about legal consciousness and the role of rights in 
society. Had the authors not refocused legal impact studies on the con- 
stitutive effects of rights, the imperative to specify the character of legal 
recognition would never have presented itself. 


Social and Cultural Lives of Immune Systems. Edited by James M. Wilce, 
Jr. New York: Routledge, 2003. Pp. 318. $28.95. 


Julie A. Winterich 
Dickinson College 


Do immune systems function differently across social settings and cul- 
tures? For example, can a culture’s idea about whether one should talk 
about past traumas in childhood affect how bodies cope with repressed 
emotions in adulthood? Yes, according to the contributors to Social and 
Cultural Lives of Immune Systems, 12 scholars in anthropology, immu- 
nology, psychology, and psychiatry. They argue that medical and psy- 
chological understandings of how immune systems function are limited. 
In the words of the editor, psychoneuroimmunology (PNI)—the study of 
how people’s psyches, neurological systems, and immune systems are in- 
terconnected—needs to include the “individual and group, biology and 
sociology, body and culture” (p. 12). 

This collection of articles, based on panels at meetings of the Society 
for Medical Anthropology and the American Anthropological Association, 
examines how immune systems are shaped by culture and represent bi- 
ological realities as well as social symbols. The authors explore these ideas 
through a wide range of topics, from stress to the global economics of 
food production. The unifying theme is that the body, self, and society 
are connected and that immune systems are not autonomous actors sep- 
arate from the self. Rejecting reductionist, Cartesian notions of the mind 
and body prevalent in Western medicine, the authors call for a compre- 
hensive social and biological understanding of how immune systems 
function. 

After an introduction, the book is divided into four parts. The first 
contains four articles on theoretical perspectives, including a contribution 
by James Pennebacker on why talking about trauma is beneficial for 
health. Other contributions discuss the role of metaphors in understanding 
bodies and minds, and how emotions affect immune systems. The second 
section has three articles on innovative, social-anthropological fieldwork 
that incorporates biological measures to test immune systems. The first 
two articles report on stress in childhood and adulthood in Dominica, and 
the third presents PNI data in Samoa. The third section contains three 
articles on stress in the West. The first article, by Samuel Mann, presents 
a provocative thesis that childhood trauma and suppressed emotions, 
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rather than day-to-day stress in adulthood, may lead to hypertension. And 
Daniel Moerman’s article on cross-cultural variation in response to pla- 
cebos in ulcer pain and healing raises questions about how the meaning 
of illness affects the mind-body connection. The third, by Richard Cone 
and Emily Martin, is an intriguing collaboration between an immunologist 
and an anthropologist on how the politics of global food production and 
distribution affect allergies. 

Taken as a whole, these articles are fascinating because they adeptly 
show how immune systems are not just matters of biology but also sym- 
bolize cultures’ conceptions of self, illness, and healing. Yet, although the 
editor’s discussion that precedes each article is useful, the connections 
between the articles are not always clear. The final section, titled “Critical 
Retrospectives,” contains two articles that examine the theoretical issues 
in understanding immune systems as biological and social entities. These 
would have been helpful to read at the beginning because the authors, 
David Napier and Laurence Kirmayer, bring together the different ori- 
entations in the book more clearly than the editor does in his theoretical 
framework in the introduction. Wilce draws on semiotics, the study of 
signs and their physical vehicles, to bridge the different disciplinary per- 
spectives. But the framework is distracting because few of the articles 
explicitly engage his ideas on semiotics. Indeed, as Kirmayer states: “There 
are many ways to unpack the meanings of meaning and it is unclear 
which theories of semantics, semiotics, and pragmatics will best serve the 
development of sociophysiological theory” (p. 289). The book contains 
many different ways to think about “the meanings of meaning,” so starting 
the book with this point would be clearer rather than asserting one way— 
through semiotics—to think about the connections. 

The range of topics and disciplines presented in the book is both its 
strength and its weakness. Particular uses of the book are limited. Those 
who study PNI will find this text groundbreaking in its incorporation of 
scientific and social scientific language, methodology, and concepts. Grad- 
uate courses in health and illness in anthropology and sociology may find 
the book useful for examining how biology and culture overlap and con- 
stitute each other, yet the focus on PNI may inhibit those unfamiliar with 
this area. But I urge those interested in a holistic, cultural understanding 
of biology, health, and illness to read this book. The interdisciplinary 
readings simultaneously shed light on the limits of biology that ignores 
cultural context and the limits of cultural views of illness that minimize - 
biological measures. Bringing the perspectives together in one volume 
problematizes the study of culture, the self, the body, and biology in a 
stimulating way. 
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The Gold Standard: The Challenge of Evidence-Based Medicine and 
Standardization in Health Care. By Stefan Timmermans and Marc Berg. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2003. Pp. ix+269. $62.50 (cloth); 
$20.95 (paper). 


Ming-cheng Miriam Lo 
University of California, Davis 


Timmermans and Berg’s The Gold Standard identifies standardization as 
a new trend in medicine and studies it from a new perspective. The 
authors argue that the trend of standardization that reemerged in medicine 
in the late 1980s differs qualitatively from the standardization movement 
at the beginning of the 20th century in that the current movement seeks 
to intervene “at the moment of . . . medical decision-making” (p. 13). 
Going beyond the debate over the advantages and disadvantages of this 
development, Timmermans and Berg aver that a more fruitful approach 
lies in analyzing the politics of standardization. They point out that stan- 
dards are inevitably political: the construction of standards entails a pro- 
cess of struggle between different stakeholders; their implementation 
amounts to a restructuring of relationships among doctors, patients, and 
third parties; and their various goals, which often clash, require the active 
interpretation of health-care professionals. This book convincingly defines 
the key question in the studies of standardization of medicine in terms 
of “at which points and until what lengths standardization benefits whom 
and how” (p. 81), and it candidly acknowledges that the question can be 
answered only in the specific contexts of each case. 

To a great extent, the authors’ emphasis on contingency and context 
accounts for both the strengths and the limitations of The Gold Standard. 
Using appropriate sociological lenses, the book provides a rich account 
of the terisions and transformations brought about by the current trend 
of standardization, including examples about how the enactment of re- 
search protocols both “structure[s] and sequence[s]” medical professionals’ 
jobs (p. 63) and allows the professionals to bring along their own goals; 
about why CPR protocols both render “dying” under the jurisdiction of 
medicine and threaten the profession’s autonomy; about how insurance 
medicine in the Netherlands redefines the meanings of objectivity as well 
as the meanings of patient-centered care; about how medical residents 
come to terms with the realization that their profession’s scientific base 
is riddled with uncertainties; and about why the politics in the assignment 
of risk (mainly on pregnant women) and responsibility (mainly on health 
care professionals) in the design of regulation standards for Thalidomide 
becomes a process of “silencing and valorizing” (p. 192) different voices. 

Taken as a whole, this rich account provides more of an array of ex- 
amples than a systematic analysis of the different aspects of standardi- 
zation. It is not entirely clear why the authors selected these examples, 
nor is it obvious how these examples inform us of the general patterns 
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of the politics of standardization. In the authors’ defense, their reluctance 
toward generalization is consistent with the key lesson of this book, 
namely, that the politics of standardization must be understood case by 
case. Nonetheless, their own empirical observations suggest some general 
patterns that could have been theorized more explicitly. For example, 
their analyses of the cases of research protocols, insurance medicine, and 
Thalidomide regulation consistently suggest that health care professionals 
continue to have greater decision-making power than their patients do in 
the construction and implementation of standards. Reading these chapters 
raises a significant sociological question—unanswered by the book, how- 
ever—regarding the patterns of change and continuity in the doctor-pa- 
tient relationship in the era of standardization. 

Similarly, the authors’ engaging discussions inadvertently qualify their 
own claim regarding the newness of standardization. For example, resi- 
dents’ reactions to evidence-based medicine reveal a trend of formalized 
acknowledgment of the separation between knowledge and social actors, 
which, as students of the sociology of professions would affirm, has always 
been at the institutional core of modern professions. The case of Thalid- 
omide regulation also shows that doctors and pharmacists are endowed 
with a high degree of professional and clinical autonomy, again consistent 
with existing trends of professionalization. While Timmermans and Berg 
claim that the newness of standardization is manifested in the power of 
standards to intervene at the moment of medical decision making, thus 
stripping doctors of what Elliot Freidson terms professional discretion 
and identifies as a key feature of professions, the sum total of their analyses 
shows exactly that the new era has not yet arrived. They demonstrate 
repeatedly that standards do not reduce uncertainties but merely change 
them, and thus their implementation continues to depend crucially on the 
exercise of professional discretion. 

My different take on the theoretical implications of these cases not- 
withstanding, The Gold Standard provides a powerful argument that the 
scientific is inevitably social and that the meanings of the social in stan- 
dardization, ironically, eschew being standardized. It is a timely and im- 
portant contribution to the sociology of medicine and the study of 
professions. 


Feeding Anorexia: Gender and Power at a Treatment Center. By 
Helen Gremillion. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xxii+277. 


Victoria Pitts 
Queens College, CUNY 


In Feeding Anorexia: Gender and Power at a Treatment Center, Helen 
Gremillion has developed an important perspective on anorexia treatment 
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and, more broadly, on the complex relationships between medicine, illness, 
and identity. Gremillion begins by outlining the well-known feminist cul- 
tural arguments about anorexia—that the disease arises from the influence 
of cultural pressures that equate women’s and girls’ appearance with 
their social worth—as well as the medical approaches that treat anorexia 
as a disease with familial, psychological, and physiological etiology. Ac- 
knowledging that other scholars have attempted to bridge the cultural- 
medical divide, Gremillion develops her own account that avoids the 
pitfalls of each side. While few disagree that anorexia is a “culture-bound 
syndrome,” the sociocultural argument problematically collapses the dis- 
tinctions between those who diet and those who develop anorexia, sug- 
gesting they differ only in degree. In doing so, it cannot examine the 
specificity of women and girls who try to lose weight to a degree that is 
obsessive and life-threatening. The medical model, on the other hand, 
treats anorexia as a “pre-given medico-psychological entity” apart from 
its cultural formation and its medicalization (p. 28) and in doing so has 
the effect of essentializing (and simplifying) a complex illness. 

In a crowded field of scholarly inquiry, Gremillion’s approach is truly 
fresh. Rather than examining how anorexia itself amplifies the problems 
of patriarchal consumer culture, as many sociocultural feminist accounts 
have, Gremillion looks instead at the medicalization of anorexia and how 
this process makes visible the same problems of individualism, consum- 
erism, and self-management that anorexia does. In other words, she re- 
fuses to position anorexia treatment outside of the cultural problems that 
have provided the conditions of possibility for the “culture-bound syn- 
drome” itself. Gremillion’s argument is based on an ethnographic study 
of a highly respected anorexia treatment center. She examines the “pro- 
anorexia” effects of hospitalization and mainstream psychiatric treatment. 
The strict dietary management, obsessive calorie and weight counting, 
and heightened surveillance that are an important part of mainstream 
treatment ironically support an anorexic mode of embodiment. This is 
why it is so common that patients are able to turn “the rules of treatment 
to their own ends” (p. 195), such as when they bring their own calculators 
to the dinner table and offer corrective accounting of their caloric intakes, 
or when they increase their exercise as soon as they reach their “exercise 
weight,” the target number when they are allowed to be physically active. 
The treatments also, she argues, reify mainstream liberal individualist 
ideas about personhood as ideally self-constructed, and they participate 
in critiques of the family that often take part in mother blaming. Such 
critiques are informed by specific notions of femininity and motherhood 
that may be part of the sociocultural conditions of anorexia. 

Gremillion’s book is most satisfying because her poststructuralist ar- 
gument is not, as is often the case, disembodied and abstract. Her in- 
sightful, fascinating ethnographic observations of the girls and young 
women at the treatment center are the heart of her analysis. Even though 
she is highly critical of the medicalization process, she does not naively 
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celebrate the acts of resistance to treatment that her subjects regularly 
engage in. Instead, she is keenly aware that anorexia is a painful expe- 
rience for those who live with it, and she manages to convey this while 
maintaining a critique of the negative effects of pathologization. 

Gremillion ends by outlining alternative possibilities for anorexia treat- 
ment. Narrative therapy, she argues, works to deessentialize illness states 
such that illnesses like anorexia are not equated with patients’ identities. 
It attempts to treat anorexia not as a totalizing description of a person’s 
character, but rather as a problem that works on its own motives—a , 
“linguistic move” that makes it possible for patients to view anorexia 
critically without incriminating themselves and that also allows patients 
to talk about anorexia as a relationship with a problem, which is often 
how they experience it. This section will surely be the subject of further 
debate among clinicians, but I found her account of this therapy 
fascinating. 

Feeding Anorexia is a terrific work of sensitive and insightful ethnog- 
raphy, of feminist poststructuralist practice, of medical sociology, and of 
embodied theory. It will be of great interest for feminists, students and 
scholars of the sociologies of the body and medicine, and therapists and 
other clinicians. 


Hopeful Girls, Troubled Boys: Race and Gender Disparity in Urban Ed- 
ucation. By Nancy Lopez. New York: Routledge Press, 2003. Pp. vii +223. 


Prudence Carter 
Harvard University 


In her new book, Hopeful Girls, Troubled Boys: Race and Gender Dis- 
parity in Urban Education, Nancy Lopez adds further complexity to the 
explanations of an academic achievement gap as she discusses the inter- 
sections between race and gender in the schooling outcomes of those whom 
she refers to as “racially stigmatized.” The fact that females attain more 
education and do better in school is widely documented; and in her study 
of 66 low-income, second-generation Dominican, West Indian, and Hai- 
tian young adults, ages 18-30, who grew up in New York City during 
the 1970s—1990s, Lopez captures in thickly descriptive ethnographic detail 
the differences in schooling patterns between these second-generation Ca- 
ribbean males and females. The gist of her argument is that their differ- 
ential treatment in public spaces, schools, family, and work—their “race- 
gender experiences’—-create disparate “race-gender outlooks” on 
education and social mobility. 

Paying homage to critical race and feminist theorists, Lopez synthesizes 
the contributions of such thinkers as Michael Omi and Howard Winant 
(Racial Formation in the United States: From 1960s to 1990s {Routledge, 
1994]) and Patricia Hill Collins (Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, 
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Consciousness, and the Politics of Empowerment (Routledge, 1991]). The- 
oretically, she discusses what we already know in terms of how race, 
gender, and class greatly determine social and economic outcomes. Those 
situated at the bottom of the U.S. social hierarchies have significantly less 
access to opportunity. Notwithstanding, what Lopez offers us is some 
empirical evidence of why black and Latino males are comparatively 
worse off in terms of achievement than their female coethnics and other 
social groups. Not surprisingly, these males’ limited academic attainment 
has serious consequences for their economic mobility. 

The book’s motion increases midway through chapter 2, and in suc- 
cessive chapters we learn how the men whom Lopez interviewed expe- 
rience social life in drastically different ways than the women, though 
both groups are racially stigmatized. Men testify to being the recipients 
of more severe forms of discrimination and aggressive treatment in public 
spaces and being perceived as “hoodlums,” “thugs,” and “thieves” by sto- 
reowners, teachers, and police. While the young women deal with many 
sexual overtures and encounter perceptions of them as loose, men en- 
counter more racial profiling. Further, Lopez documents the double stan- 
dards in school policies toward males and females, especially concerning 
dress codes, and how high school boys receive more aggressive treatment 
from both security staff and teachers in their urban high schools. Only 
the most skilled and socially aware teachers seemed to know how to 
interact effectively with their male students in the urban high school 
studied by Lopez. Overall, these collective race-gender experiences, she 
suggests, influence males’ views toward education, leading them to ques- 
tion if they can really avoid negative controlling images. Moreover, she 
continues, these negative experiences impede their full participation in 
school. 

Not only do these men face differential treatment in public and at school 
but also within their families. The gender-biased division of labor in family 
life, Lopez writes, contributes to daughters’ increased responsibilities and 
their mothers’ aims to provide these young women with the tools for self- 
sufficiency and independence, which includes more education. Further- 
more, while. males spend more time outside the home on the basketball 
courts and hanging with their friends, their sisters become more exposed 
to family connections with social capital while home. Lopez describes how 
her female respondents were more likely to interact with adults, who 
would recommend them for part-time jobs that set them on the path to 
“pink-collar” and professional jobs later in life. 

The analyses of these youths’ family life and their parents’ reproduction 
of gender roles and norms—social control of daughters and more lax 
regulations for sons—is one of Lopez’s most original contributions. Her 
findings provide us with an understanding of how youth from similar 
socioeconomic, neighborhood, and family contexts—for example, a 
brother and a sister living in the same household—can be put on divergent 
academic and economic trajectories. Also, she exposes a paradox in the 
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system of gender relations, which usually privileges boys and men in turns 
of status and treatment. What Lopez suggests is that certain gender con- 
structions can work to the detriment of males of color, especially when 
they miss out on certain social benefits from family members and other 
potential social capital. In the end, Lopez makes a big leap and concludes 
that race-gender identity, not ethnic identity, is the key to understanding 
the academic achievement gap. It is true that sociologists cannot ignore 
the intersections between race and gender. Nevertheless, a within-group 
analysis cannot fully account for the persistent between-race/ -ethnicity 
differences in academic achievement. What Lopez compels us to under- 
stand, though, is that both independent and interactive forces fuel a wid- 
ening achievement gap. 


Children of the Japanese State: The Changing Role of Child Protection 
Institutions in Contemporary Japan. By Roger Goodman. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000. Pp. 248. £50.00. 


Cherylynn Bassani 
University of Calgary 


Roger Goodman provides an excellent description of the history and pre- 
sent state of child protection in Japan. Dealing with a difficult topic for 
many Japanese nationals, the author delicately exposes the plight of the 
nation’s most marginalized citizenry: children whose parents cannot, will 
not, or are not permitted to care for them. Goodman’s book makes four 
crucial contributions to Japanese family and youth literature. 

Goodman’s work, in my opinion, encapsulates perhaps the best his- 
torical overview of issues surrounding underprivileged children through 
the Tokugawa, Meiji, Taisho, and post-World War II periods that has 
been published in the English language. Illustrating the intermeshed roles 
of the family, community, and government in children and family welfare 
issues, Goodman thoroughly explores not only when changes occurred 
but their historical roots. In addition, he does not presume the reader to 
be an expert in the history of the Japanese family or its political affairs 
but plainly defines and discusses numerous “Japanese” concepts that are 
paramount to the understanding of not only child welfare but also the 
larger Japanese culture (i.e., the [patriarchal stem] family structure, which 
has been misunderstood within family literature, not to mention the 
media). 

The second contribution of the book is its empirical basis. Few 
publications on the Japanese family and youth employ an empirically 
grounded framework. In addition, the research findings and government 
statistics that are presented on the incidence and process of youth state 
care (yégoshisetsu) are excellent. Until quite recently government-collected 
statistics were heavily protected. Even today, although researchers can 
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apply to access data, it is still exceedingly difficult. As a result, Goodman’s 
book is particularly useful and is likely the first of its kind that organizes 
such varied child welfare data into one publication. The information 
provided surrounding child abuse is especially useful, as until the late 
1980s child abuse was not seen as a social problem in Japan. As Goodman 
points out, this now subsiding belief can probably be attributed to a lack 
of data in the area, the unwillingness of citizens (particularly child pro- 
tection workers), and the courts to come forward with information, and 
the narrow definition of child abuse itself. 

Presenting illustratory statistics, the author also adds to the literature 
in his call for extensive research not only in the area of child welfare, but 
also regarding overarching societal issues such as discrimination. 
Throughout every chapter, Goodman raises specific questions, (e.g., How 
does ethnicity impact youth well-being? What happens to youth in yô- 
goshisetsu once they leave?), concluding that little is empirically known 
about these issues and that much research needs to be conducted. In asking 
these questions, the author also makes an important point, that Japanese 
society has largely been understudied while sociological issues in the Eu- 
ropean and American cultures have been studied at great length. 

I strongly feel that the author promotes advocacy of Japanese child 
welfare not only within academia but within the general populace, 
through illustrations that show how individuals have made a difference 
in changing a community’s and eventually a nation’s way of thinking. 
He emphasizes the contributions to Japanese child welfare that a handful 
of individuals have made: Shotoku, Japan’s first policy writer, brought 
Buddhism to Japan, thereby creating state welfare programs. Francis 
Xavier and other Christian missionaries taught the value of good works 
and developed orphanages. Ishii’s role in the development of the Okayama 
Orphanage in the 1800s, which was based on the ideology of a Christian 
family home, was used as the model for other orphanages throughout the 
country. In addition, Kikuta radically approached and lobbied for the 
creation of an adoption (tokubetsu yoshi) and family registration (koseki) 
system that did not discriminate against the biological mother or the 
adopted child. Goodman illustrates how radical change encapsulates even 
the most outwardly uniform of peoples in a country that boasts one of 
the world’s densest populations with a highly homogeneous culture. 

My only adverse criticism of this book is that it lacks a strong conclu- 
sion. Although the final chapter discusses the role for yégoshisetsu in the 
new millennium, it does not do so in a thorough manner—or at least at 
the level of description and analysis that the author provides in his pre- 
ceding chapters. Goodman’s work makes a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of underprivileged Japanese youth, as well as the meta- 
morphosis that the Japanese family, community, and state have undergone 
in relation to the well-being of children. This book is an essential resource 
for anyone who works in the area of Japanese family and youth. Child 
protection scholars and policy writers from any nation would benefit from 
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Goodman’s discussion, particularly with reference to the deconstruction 
of child abuse. 


The Montreal Massacre: A Story of Membership Categorization Analysis. 
By Peter Eglin and Stephen Hester. Waterloo, Ontario: Wilfred Laurier 
University Press, 2003. Pp. ix+158. $29.95. 


Joel Best 
University of Delaware 


On December 6, 1989, Marc Lépine entered the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
University of Montreal’s engineering school, and murdered 14 women 
before killing himself. A witness quoted Lépine as telling his victims: 
“You’re women. You’re going to be engineers. You’re all a bunch of 
feminists. I hate feminists.” The crime became notorious, an example often 
used to typify hate crimes against women. 

Peter Eglin and Stephen Hester’s The Montreal Massacre presents an 
ethnomethodological analysis of pieces published about the case in two 
Canadian English-language newspapers during the weeks immediately 
following the crime. This is not a typical topic for ethnomethodology, and 
their book illustrates the perspective’s strengths and limitations in stud- 
ying public events. 

Terrible events pose an analytic problem for sociologists, who trade, 
not in particulars, but in the detection of social patterns. Thus, our favored 
analytic move is to argue that some extraordinary incident (e.g., the kill- 
ings at Columbine High School) can be recognized as an instance of some 
larger social problem (e.g., school shootings). We have successfully spread 
this particular form of sociological imagination; contemporary mass media 
often interpret particular events as emblematic of bigger problems. 

In contrast, Eglin and Hester stay rooted in particulars, in the language 
chosen by newspapers to cover the Montreal massacre. They begin by 
exploring “the membership categorization device ‘PHI’ (parties to a hom- 
icide investigation)” (p. 16). Here, they argue that newspaper stories in- 
troduce figures in a sequence that can be understood as sensible: thus, a 
statement that the killings occurred at a university makes references to 
“students” seem sensible but would not warrant introducing a membership 
category such as “peasants” into the story. Their analysis is convincing in 
that it becomes apparent that part of the craft of writing a news story 
must be to introduce characters in an order that will make sense to readers. 

Later chapters examine elements of the news reports—the types of stories 
told about the massacre and the killer and, in particular, the importance 
of “violence against-women” as an interpretive framework. Two additional 
chapters examine commentaries that sought to locate the massacre within 
larger Canadian society or to describe the response to the crime. In their 
final chapter, the authors confront the ethical implications of their work. 
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Nonethnomethodologists are likely to learn from reading this account. 
The approach is different enough from other styles of sociological inter- 
pretation to catch the reader’s attention. The discussion of the “functions 
of the massacre” (i.e., statements that the crime made some women “re- 
alize” their vulnerability or that it “had an impact” on some men) draws 
attention to language that is usually taken for granted, so that a reader 
discovers new angles from which to view familiar topics. Still, this ap- 
proach has limitations. 

First, although ethnomethodological analysis is carefully self-aware, 
analysts probably cannot avoid relying on their own background as- 
sumptions to make sense of their data. For example, in their third chapter, 
Eglin and Hester identify several “different stories” told about the mas- 
sacre: the crime story, the horror story, the tragedy, the gun control story, 
and the story about the killer. Perhaps it is a modest claim to argue that 
the types of people—victims,” “students,” etcetera—introduced in the 
news reports are membership categories; that is, we might assume that 
both the reporters who wrote the stories and their readers might recognize 
these as types of people. But when it is declared that a report “is rec- 
ognizably a horror story” (p. 34), the intrusion of the analyst seems 
apparent. 

Second, Eglin and Hester’s circumscribed ethnomethodological stance 
seems to ignore a good deal of the context within which members devise 
their categories. As they note, many commentators construed the Montreal 
massacre as an instance of violence against women. But suppose we con- 
ducted a parallel analysis of newspaper stories about another notorious 
case—Richard Speck’s 1966 murder of eight (female) student nurses. We 
might suspect that the theme of violence against women would be ab- 
sent—or at least rarely invoked—to interpret a crime that occurred prior 
to the rise of the women’s movement and, especially, the movement 
against violence to women. In short, the observation that members offer 
particular interpretations fails to ask why those interpretations seem so 
readily available. 

Finally, there is the matter of language. Ethnomethodological analyses 
proceed at a deliberate pace; texts may be repeated several times as the _ 
analysts tease out their meanings. At the same time, Eglin and Hester 
criticize the logic and language of other forms of sociological analysis: “If 
those [lay] members had been told that, when all is said and done, they 
were constructing a social problem, they would have looked at the teller 
in disbelief” (p. 86). One cannot help but wonder whether those members 
would respond more favorably to claims about “the endogenously accom- 
plished orderliness of social activities and phenomena” (p. 90). 
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No Fire Next Time: Black Korean Conflicts and the Future of America’s 
Cities. By Patrick D. Joyce. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2003. 
Pp. 211. 


Suzanne Shanahan 
Duke University 


What explains the very different patterns of race relations we observe 
across American cities? Why do racial tensions spark protest in some 
cities, violence in others? For decades social scientists have grappled with 
these questions. Patrick Joyce’s No Fire Next Time takes up the challenge 
of these questions in an engaging, well written study of Black-Korean 
inter-group urban conflict during the eighties and early nineties. In doing 
so, he also makes a solid contribution to growing literature on Black- 
Korean race relations. 

The central argument of Joyce’s book (see p. 7) is that inter-group 
violence is less likely in cities with strong political institutions because 
group tensions and grievances are channeled and given voice through 
existing organizations. This is a compelling argument. Joyce buttresses 
this point through a two-pronged research strategy. He first analyzes of 
a set of Black-Korean conflicts (40 protests—boycotts more specifically-- 
and 66 instances of violence across 39 U.S. cities). Joyce then turns to a 
comparison of two well studies cases--one where violence was prevalent 
(Los Angeles) and one where protest was nonviolent (New York). Ulti- 
mately, however, the evidence gleaned from this multi-method strategy is 
mixed. 

It is ‘mixed’ in two senses. First, at points the empirical materials quite 
simply do not reinforce the argument (see for example p. 48 and discussion 
of how political factors don’t explain prevalence of boycotts). Second and 
more importantly, Joyce’s equivocation about his own use of statistical 
analyses undermines the reader’s confidence. In chapter two Joyce tries 
to sketch the terrain of Black-Korean inter-group tensions during the 
eighties and early nineties through a set of quantitative analyses. But the 
tone is oddly ambivalent and the discussion fairly vague. Joyce never 
really seems comfortable with the data or his analysis alternately lauding 
and then undermining the approach (see, for example p.53). In fairness 
to Joyce, his objective is clearly to employ the data analysis as a heuristic 
devise and a point of departure for his case studies of New York and Los 
Angeles. But the important absence of detail in descriptions of the data 
employed and the selection of models undercut even his casual employ- 
ment of this material. So, for example (1) he does not provide much 
information about the distribution of events across the cities examined 
(2) independent variables are not fully identified and details of their mea- 
surement and timing are not sufficiently outlined (3) the time period for 
the analyses is not clearly articulated and indeed seems to vary by city 
(4) and how and why the study becomes narrowed to include only one 
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form of protest—the boycott--is never fully explained. Given this ambi- 
guity one can’t help but wonder whether perhaps a more systematic and 
careful set of analyses might have yielded more persuasive findings. 

Joyce’s discussion and interpretation of events in New York and Los 
Angeles during the 1980s and early 1990s provide a more convincing case 
for his core argument. Through an analysis of newspaper accounts, public 
documents and personal interviews with twenty-one individuals Joyce 
elaborates the relationship between political institutions and racial conflict 
in New York and Los Angeles. The different roles played by political 
activists, Black nationalists, and the police help explain the very different 
patterns of Black-Korean relations in these two cities. More specifically, 
Joyce argues that these factors are why New York experienced compar- 
atively little Black-Korean violence despite significant anti-Korean protest 
and why organized protest was minimal in Los Angeles but violence was 
significant. But here Joyce’s task is also much more difficult. There is 
already much discussion in the literature of these two cases and there are 
numerous competing arguments about why such different patterns of race 
relations persist in New York and Los Angeles (see again, for example 
Pyong Gap Min’s Caught in the Middle: Communities in New York and 
Los Angeles [University of California Press, 1996] or Claire Jean Kim’s 
Bitter Fruit: The Politics of Black-Korean Conflict in New York City. 
[Yale University Press, 2000]). There is also the problem that both Joyce’s 
own early chapters and the recent study by Jennifer Lee (Civility in the 
City. [Harvard University Press, 2002]) make clear: to fully understand 
race relations the most effective research strategy examines both where 
and when conflicts emerge but also where they don’t. Joyce’s interpre- 
tation of events might well be skewed by his focus on a very contentious 
period in both cities. 

Despite the evidentiary shortcomings this book it is a significant ad- 
dition to the literature on urban race relations and offers another unde- 
niable contribution to the debate over Black-Korean relations more spe- 
cifically. And finally, much to Joyce’s credit and in contrast to so much 
of the sociological literature in the field, this contribution very explicitly 
seeks to offer policy options to abate further racial conflict. 


The Southern Origins of the Urban South: Race, Gender and Migration 
in Nashville and Middle Tennessee, 1890-1930. By Louis M. Kyriakoudes. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2003. Pp. xviiit+219. 


Townsand Price-Spratlen 
Ohio State University 


Despite the rapid urbanization of the 20th century, by the beginning of 
the Progressive Era (the generation preceding and including World War 
I, and the pending arrival and early onset of the 20th century), much of 
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the urban system in the United States had already been established. The 
often highly localized regional dominance that had its origins before the 
century’s turn is engagingly chronicled in Kyriakoudes’s The Southern 
Origins of the Urban South. In it he details the local economic and cultural 
changes that occurred in central Tennessee during the Progressive Era. 
There are many more reasons, including the five briefly detailed below, 
to appreciate this contribution to sociological urban history than there 
are to criticize it. 

First, the book is clearly the product of extensive and thoughtful ar- 
chival and historiographic data collection and analysis. From the origins 
of the Grand Ole Opry (both the term and the performance outlet), which 
begins the book, to the details of workplace mistreatment to which rural, 
migrant women in Nashville were subjected at the book’s end, the time- 
consuming and often challenging tasks of archival labor were completed 
with care and they are most often presented to the reader in a thoughtful 
manner. 

Second, Kyriakoudes presents this period-specific analysis using an ac- 
cessible writing style that is likely to be valued by both the student recently 
introduced to the process and history of regional urbanization and the 
more knowledgeable scholar who could benefit from additional familiarity 
with the process outcomes of central Tennessee. In addition, Kyriakoudes 
does much more than simply use listed group distinctions to extend his 
subtitle. Gender, race, and age contrasts are thoughtfully detailed. By 
doing so, he clearly shows how the race privilege of added opportunity 
that whites enjoyed was heavily influenced by both gender and age, lead- 
ing older African-American males to be the least likely to migrate to 
Nashville across the period. 

Third, the text is effectively supplemented with figures, tables, and 
cultural images that call forth a rich variety of both emotional and in- 
tellectual responses without being annoyingly and needlessly titillating. 
For example, when Kyriakoudes discusses the cultural tensions between 
modernity and tradition that marked this period of rapid change within 
the region, the importance of blackface minstrelsy is not only elaborated 
on, it is visually represented with a photo from a “Lasses and Honey” 
blackface minstrel skit. Since a partial text of the skit is not provided, 
the reader is unable to place the image in a more complete performance 
context. But the photo is helpful in evoking some of the emotional res- 
onance these performances likely set in motion for the (African-American 
and white) audience members of the time. 

Fourth, the chicken-egg dilemma of reciprocal influences and outcomes 
between Nashville’s growing urban core and its rural and small town 
periphery is handled well. The primary elements central to virtually all 
U.S. urbanization in varying degrees (locational advantages and deficits, 
elite boosterism, economic and political partnerships, technology, and en- 
hanced industry profitability) are considered in effective detail. Though 
it would have been helpful to give the reader a clearer sense of both 
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temporal and dimensional ordering Ge, how, when, and how much did 
the Nashville Booster Club trains benefit from the political deal making 
that resulted in the preferential freight rate policies that grew the Nashville 
transportation advantage?), the chronicling of this local-extralocal and 
multidimensional growth process is helpful. 

Finally, though emphasis is placed on the years 1890—1930, Kyriakoudes 
uses a valuable multigenerational focus throughout, often placing a given 
cultural outcome, economic gain, or pattern of group variation in a longer 
historical context. This is especially important given the benefits that 
Nashville received from various aspects of the city’s mixed and marginal 
Civil War participations. 

Amid these many strengths, there are a few weaknesses worthy of note. 
One, the specific reasons for the 40-year time window were never pre- 
sented in appropriate detail. If the period is particularly important to be 
understood within its boundaries, than the establishment and detailing 
of the reasons for them warranted more attention. Two, the critically 
important tensions theme is underdeveloped. The “tensions between mo- 
dernity and tradition” (p. 13) and the ways in which said tensions shaped 
various group outcomes demanded far more attention than this final draft 
provides. Three, given the multidimensional scope of the analysis, it was 
quite disappointing that the author provides the reader with a problem- 
atically brief conclusion of less than three pages. This might not be a 
concern for some, given the quality and detail the prior chapters provide. 
Though the book is only 159 pages (not counting the appendix, notes, 
etc.), nonetheless, since no single chapter has a summary section to high- 
light the primary points of emphasis, it would have enhanced the book’s 
overall readability to provide a much more thoughtful and reflective con- 
clusion instead of the limited presentation that is the book’s closure. 

Despite these (mostly minor) concerns, the book would be a solid ad- 
dition as a period-specific reader for an urban sociology or urban history 
class, and it makes a contribution that can further the valuable merging 
of history, sociology, and the regional studies subfield of cultural anthro- 
pology. As one of the few books to pay special attention to the gender by 
race by age differences of these migration processes, it could also be a 
helpful sociodemographic addition to a more general women’s studies or 
African-American studies course. 


The Israeli Diaspora. By Steven J. Gold. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 2002. Pp. ix+262. $40.00 (cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Sarah England 
Soka University of America 


The Israeli Diaspora by Steven J. Gold is an insightful consideration of 
the social and economic dynamics of Israeli emigration to Los Angeles, 
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New York, London, Paris, and Australia. In this study, Gold is concerned 
with explaining the motivations for emigration, relations with the host 
societies, gender and family dynamics, creation of community ties and 
organizations, employment and business networking, and the negotiation 
of ethnic and national identities of Israeli emigrants. One of the unique 
factors that the book considers is that Israeli emigration takes place in 
the context of a national ideology that idealizes “making aliyah,” that is, 
moving from the Diaspora, perceived as a space of exile, to the Jewish 
homeland. Those who leave Israel to join the Diaspora are labeled as 
yordim, a word that for many years carried the connotation of having 
betrayed the nation. As Gold points out, this unique circumstance influ- 
ences the way that Israelis relate to each other and to other Jews in the 
host societies, as well as the way that the emigration phenomenon has 
been understood and analyzed by Israeli social scientists. These yordim 
studies have generally argued that the emigration experience is a largely 
negative one in which adaptation to the host society is difficult and painful 
because of anxiety about being separated from Israel and experiences of 
discrimination and marginalization. Gold finds that while it is certainly 
true that Israelis have ambivalent feelings about emigration and do have 
sentiments of attachment to the “homeland” that lead to many trans- 
national practices, they also are largely socioeconomically successful in 
the host societies, and many do adapt quite well to life there. He argues 
that this is partially a function of the fact that they represent a highly 
educated and professional segment of the Israeli population and because 
they are able to draw on contacts and networks with other Israelis and 
Diaspora Jews who are well established in the host societies. As a con- 
sequence, he argues, any study of Israeli emigration must use multiple 
theoretical perspectives that include a consideration of macroeconomic 
factors “pushing and pulling” migrants to certain destinations, social net- 
works that facilitate economic integration and community building, and 
transnational identities and processes that maintain links with Israel and 
other sites in the Diaspora. 

The strength of Gold’s study lies in his extensive use of in-depth in- 
terviews with Israeli emigrants and return migrants. Each chapter con- 
tains a rich variety of narratives with multiple perspectives on work, 
family, identity, and so forth that Gold finds difficult to reduce to one 
single analytical framework. For example, his informants’ discussion of 
the motivations for emigration include economic factors that fall well 
within macroeconomic trends that “pull” highly skilled workers to the 
economies of the United States and Western Europe, where they are able 
to garner higher incomes for their skills, as well as factors of family and 
political issues that are not strictly economic. His examination of the 
relations between Israelis and Diaspora Jews is especially rich in this 
sense, as he shows that while they share a common “ethnic” identity and 
religious heritage there are also differences in degrees of religious obser- 
vance and cultural expectations. Thus, while the Diaspora Jewish com- 
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munity provides neighborhoods, schools, and business networks that fa- 
cilitate the “segmented assimilation” of Israelis into the host societies, the 
relationship between the Diaspora community and the host society is not 
_ seamless, and many Israelis continue to draw on other Israelis as their 
main source of socioeconomic networking. Though Gold does point out 
that even among Israelis there are ethnic differences between Ashkenazi 
and Mizrahi Jews, he does not fully explore how this works out in the 
host societies. This is the one unfortunate aspect of the book; the reader 
is left with a sense of the Israeli experience that is primarily Ashkenazi, 
with the Mizrahi experience as simply a side note. 

In general this book would be of great interest to students of migration 
and transnationalism as one of the few studies of a highly educated and 
skilled emigrant population. Though the number of Israeli emigrants is 
small compared to other diasporas, Gold’s findings are important as they 
reveal that even more socioeconomically privileged emigrants struggle 
with issues of identity, assimilation, and gender relations as they settle in 
host societies. In addition he finds that even among Israeli professionals 
ethnic neighborhoods and economic networks are important tools of in- 
tegration and success. The book would also be useful to students of the 
Jewish Diaspora as it reveals another layer of complexity in examining 
the experiences of those who are the children of Jews have made “aliyah” 
and are now moving away from the “homeland” into the Diaspora. Just 
as would be expected, this process creates new alliances and new cleavages 
among and within the Jewish Diaspora that reveal the complex ways that 
religious, ethnic, and national identities interact. 


New African Diasporas. Edited by Khalid Koser. New York: Routledge, 
2003. Pp. xix+163. 


Percy C. Hintzen 
University of California, Berkeley 


The focus of the volume is on new diasporic communities of Africans 
from postcolonial Céte d’Ivoire, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Er- 
itrea, Ghana, Senegal, and Somalia resident in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. The book’s contributions, singularly and collectively, make the point 
that relationships between diasporas and their countries of origin are 
complicated and ambiguous. Eritreans, for example, construct their dias- 
poric identities out of notions of a national peoplehood. The diasporic 
identity of the Senegalese, on the other hand, is organized around mem- 
bership in the Mouride Sufi Brotherhood. Diasporic identity is even more 
complicated for those of mixed-race parentage who make claims of be- 
longing both to the country of residence and to one or more “countries 
of origin.” 

What emerges as common in all the contributions is the role of regimes 
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of exclusion that deny members of diasporic communities legitimate claims 
of belonging to the national communities of their host countries. In the 
chapters on Francophone settlements in London and on the “refugee di- 
aspora” of Somalis one sees these discourses working through the appa- 
ratuses of the state in the formulation and enforcement of policies of 
asylum. Such policies are significant not only because they determine 
which and how many immigrants will be granted resident status, but, 
perhaps more importantly, because they serve to signify the immigrants’ 
status as undesirable intruders in the national space. This may be a critical 
element in the production of diasporic identity. 

Diasporic formation is organized around cultural mythologies of home. 
The role of music and literature in the essay in this volume on the Con- 
golese Diaspora is especially insightful in this regard. But home is fraught 
with ambiguity, and this is another of diasporas’ characteristics. For Con- 
golese in France, the meaning of diaspora is integrally linked to the pos- 
sibilities “home” provides for a spectacular return. At the same time, 
diasporas also present opportunities that can render the prospects of return 
less than desirable. The essay on Ghanaian women is particularly instruc- 
tive for highlighting internal divisions that complicate diasporic forma- 
tions around the meaning of home. For Ghanaian males, the diaspora is 
fraught with imaginings of home infused with possibilities for material 
affirmations of both class and patriarchal privilege. For Ghanaian women, 
however, home comes with memories of denial of liberal freedoms enjoyed 
in the host societies of the North Atlantic. It represents a loss of privilege. 

What becomes clear in the contributions is a distinctive and universal 
feature of diasporas as constituted by transnational and translocal net- 
works of relations. These form the bedrock of social and geographic mo- 
bility and of relationships of exchange and support. The diasporas in New 
African Diasporas appear not merely as responses to current manifesta- 
tions of globalization. They are themselves constitutive of these global 
formations. They highlight, according to Takiwah Manuh in her essay, 
the interconnectedness and interdependence of open “unbounded” space. 
New diasporas are the products of hypermobility allowed by the new 
technologies of globalization. Thus, Bruno Riccio argues that the Sene- 
galese presence in Italy is merely a transnational manifestation and ex- 
tension of rural-urban migration trends already occurring in Senegal. Net- 
works organized around the Mouride Brotherhood are mere 
instrumentalities that become transformed to accommodate the particular 
demands of an Italian social and economic geography. The Senegalese 
diaspora in New York, discussed by Paul Stoller, is similarly seen as a 
transnational extension of trading networks at home that exploit economic 
opportunities for “Afrocentric” trade in the United States. In both, post- 
colonial diasporic formations are represented as global expansions of pro- 
cesses already underway in the national spaces of home rather than as 
responses to the negative consequences of globalization. 

The case studies in the volume underscore the ambiguity of diasporic 
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identity while highlighting its rootedness in economic, political, and social 
materialities, more so than in originary cultural claims. The link of au- 
thenticity provided by Senegalese traders to an imagined monolithic Af- 
rica is the cornerstone of the latter’s diasporic organization despite its 
stereotypical support of images of “Africans” as exotic and its denial of 
their cultural specificity. Ghanaian women and Congolese youth eschew 
claims of return even while maintaining and sustaining their diasporic 
identities. 

There is a significant problem with almost all of the book’s contribu- 
tions in their lack of specification as to what constitutes the boundaries 
of a diasporic community. The highly localized case studies prevent en- 
gagement with this broader issue. What may be unique about diaspora 
is its organization across multiple locations of “open” and “unbounded” 
spaces despite its dependence on putative claims to an originary “home- 
land.” The volume allows little room for examination of this possibility. 
Nonetheless, it makes a significant contribution to the conceptualization 
of diaspora and, indirectly, to its theorization. 


This Land Is Our Land: Immigrants and Power in Miami. By 
Alex Stepick, Guillermo Grenier, Max Castro, and Marvin Dunn. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 2003. Pp. viii+ 192. 


Jimy M. Sanders 
University of South Carolina 


The goal of This Land Is Our Land is to improve our understanding of 
how immigrants are influenced by the host society and how the host 
society is influenced by immigrants. Consequently, the book conforms to 
most current research on immigration in that it is sensitive to the non- 
recursive relationship involving host-guest accommodation. Interpersonal 
interaction across the lines of nativity, race, and ethnicity is seen as the 
most important “fulcrum” (p. 26) that tips the actions of groups toward, 
or away from, developing accommodating relationships with outsiders. 
In order to explicate the role of interpersonal interaction in moving groups 
toward, or away from, accommodation, the authors focus on the relative 
power of groups, the social context within which interaction takes place, 
and the diversity of the actors involved. 

The study takes place in Miami and focuses on three social arenas: 
business and commerce, schools, and workplaces. For the most part, the 
data were collected 15 years ago. The methodological approach combines 
participant observation and interviewing. Civic elites and leaders of the 
business community were interviewed. Interviewees included African- 
Americans, non-Hispanic white natives (hereafter “whites”), and Latinos. 
One high school, attended by large numbers of Haitians and African- 
Americans, was studied. Participant observation and interviewing were 
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carried out in this part of the study. The places of work examined included 
two hotels, an apparel plant, a construction site, and a union hall. This 
part of the study also included participant observation and interviewing. 
The book has a methodological appendix. 

The main body of the book is approximately 150 pages and includes 
five chapters. Chapter 1 seems to be directed toward undergraduates. It 
states the main thesis of the researchers, but otherwise the chapter glosses 
over the history of immigration and nativism in the United States, early 
theoretical arguments pertaining to immigration from Europe, and the 
unique character of Miami. Chapter 2 presents the analysis of civic and 
business elites. Relying on 17 interviews of male leaders in Miami, the 
authors do an excellent job in describing how the relative power—mostly 
economic and political—of Cubans, whites, and African-Americans in- 
fluences the nature and extent of accommodations worked out between 
the groups. The chapter gives the reader a good sense of how change over 
time in the relative power of Cubans and whites pushed the latter toward 
accommodating the former. With the ascent of Cuban power, white leaders 
had to change. Cuban elites, too, slowly moved toward making accom- 
modations important to white leaders. But finding common ground is 
always a test. In discussing the Elian Gonzalez affair of 1999-2000, the 
authors show how contemporary Miami can quickly become divided along 
racial, ethnic, and nativity lines that make mutually accommodating ac- 
tion difficult. Much of chapter 2 describes the disadvantaged position of 
African-Americans. As a group, African-Americans do not have the power 
to compete with whites or with Cubans. Although white leaders appear 
to have been more active than Cuban leaders in reaching out to African- 
Americans, little effective action has transpired. 

Chapter 3 is most effective in demonstrating how interpersonal inter- 
actions taking place at work affect the willingness of members of one 
group to make accommodations to members of another group. The work- 
ers examined are in blue-collar or low-end service occupations. This chap- 
ter paints a bleak picture—conflicts intrinsic to the nature of the work 
are usually interpreted by the participants as being motivated by nativist 
or racist sentiments. The elites studied in chapter 2 are much more likely 
than the workers examined in chapter 3 to see the difficulties associated 
with interethnic relations as manageable. Chapter 4 describes how the 
perceived cultural advantages of native-born African-American high 
school students give them power over Haitian students. The result is that 
many Haitians appear to assimilate into “inner-city African American 
youth culture” (p. 115). But the authors find that once Haitian students 
demonstrate that their identity includes being an African-American, they 
become more empowered to also assert their Haitian identity. Haitians 
who are elites in the student body (e.g., outstanding scholars or athletes) 
have the most power with which to openly demonstrate their Haitian 
identity. 

The closing chapter summarizes the authors’ arguments, their findings, 
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and how their work fits into the literature. At one point they argue that 
they offer a different perspective in the study of how power affects in- 
terethnic relations. But this difference is not attributable to a new theo- 
retical insight regarding the role of power in interethnic relations. Rather, 
the authors attribute this difference to two of their findings: (1) immigrants 
can gain power and overcome initial disadvantages, and (2) group power 
varies by context. In Miami, where power relations across lines of nativity 
and ethnicity are often “upside down” (p. 139) because of local demog- 
raphy and the economic resources of Cubans, these findings are indis- 
putable but they are not new and, consequently, they do not add much 
to the existing body of knowledge. This book is most useful for under- 
graduates. It does not provide a significant advancement in the study of 
immigration and interethnic relations. 


Slavery in the American Mountain South. By Wilma A. Dunaway. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 352. $70.00 (cloth); $25.00 


(paper). 


Art Budros 
McMaster University 


Although antebellum slavery represents a pivotal chapter in U.S. history 
and Americans continue to deal with its aftereffects, sociologists inexpli- 
cably have ceded the analysis of enslavement in the Old South to his- 
torians. Written by a sociologist, this book thus is a welcome addition to 
the literature. Drawing on a large statistical database and extensive ar- 
chival materials, Wilma Dunaway explores bondage in the mountain 
South, which spanned 215 counties in nine states disproportionately sit- 
uated in the upper South. According to the author, the research especially 
is important because southern Appalachia not only has been underex- 
amined but also has been misrepresented as a region largely devoid of 
slavery. 

With respect to the misrepresentation of servitude, a review of demo- 
graphic trends among masters and chattels leads to the surprising con- 
clusion that slavery had little presence in about half of southern Appa- 
lachia, had a weak hold on about one-quarter of the region, and reached 
lower South proportions in only about one-quarter of it. Moreover, black 
bondage was significant only in misclassified or atypical counties: those 
in Virginia and North Carolina actually were located in the Piedmont 
region, the home of the states’ tobacco-growing plantocracies, and those 
in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina penetrated the Deep South, 
where masters needed large plantations and unfree labor forces in order 
to cultivate cotton. While the evidence on plantation size also indicates 
that slavery largely was absent in the mountain South, evidence on the 
unequal distribution of power and privilege among whites shows that the 
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peculiar institution did shape Appalachian society in important ways. Still, 
the overall strength of this analysis is its demonstration that bondage in 
southern Appalachia was limited. 

White mountaineers exploited the unfree in two general ways, both of 
which are illustrated vividly using slave narratives. First is the use of 
young and adult chattels of both sexes to cultivate agricultural fields and 
the assignment of additional tasks when the field work was completed. 
Although no comparisons are offered, the everyday lives of mountain and 
nonmountain field slaves were similar, suggesting that Southern planters 
strove to be rational organizers of servile labor. Second is the employment 
of slaves in nonagricultural pursuits. While some participated in such 
commercial and service activities as urban trade, travel capitalism (tour- 
ism), and the transportation of goods to markets, others engaged in such 
manufacturing activities as the processing of raw agricultural commodities 
for export and iron production. A striking finding is that about one-third 
of these chattels and over half of the free blacks worked exclusively in 
the nonagricultural sector. And although whites constituted 85% of the 
region’s overall population, there were only 1.3 whites to every black 
laborer outside agriculture. Appalachia’s blacks thus were channeled into 
nonagricultural pursuits to a much greater degree than were those outside 
the region, probably because local conditions were more conducive to 
nonagrarian than to agrarian enslavement. 

As in other slavocracies, chattels (including women and children) on 
small plantations were physically punished and abused more often and 
more seriously than those on larger plantations, and the sanctions resulted 
primarily from social offenses, such as verbal infractions and physical 
assaults. However, masters controlled their bondspersons mainly through 
the granting and withholding of such privileges as family gardens and 
visitations. Slaves generally resisted these control mechanisms on an in- 
dividual basis, engaging in economic sabotage, running away, and so on. 
While there is little direct evidence on family stability, it is clear that 
mountain chattels transmitted family histories from generation to gen- 
eration. They also nurtured a distinct slave culture, particularly through 
song and dance. 

In addition to possessing traits associated with first-rate histories of 
Southern slavedom—extensive data collection, for example—this book 
illustrates the special contributions sociological studies can make to the 
literature on enslavement. Most important is its reliance on world-systems 
theory. The mountain South was peripheral to the capitalist world econ- 
omy, serving mainly as a “provisioning zone” that exported raw materials 
to agricultural or industrial regions around the globe. Accordingly, Dun- 
away draws on world systems theory to explain some aspects of Appa- 
lachian bondage, such as agricultural and industrial specialization and 
slave demography. Overlooked is whether this theory sheds light on other 
aspects, including the rationalization of plantation management as well 
as slave resistance, family life, and culture. Of course, world systems 
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theory cannot explain everything. For example, although it predicts that 
incorporation into the capitalist world economy generates large economic 
units, this inland region was for the most part devoid of such units. 

I have some minor criticisms: the emphasis on data from 1860 occa- 
sionally produces a static view of mountain bondage, the statistics on 
which the analyses are based are available only at a Web site, and the 
chapters end abruptly without summaries of the key results. But overall, 
this is a fine piece of scholarship, and it makes one wonder why sociologists 
continue to ignore this critical chapter in American history. 


Praxis for the Poor: Piven and Cloward and the Future of Social Science 
in Social Welfare. By Sanford F. Schramm. New York: University Press. 
Pp. xi +303. $65.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


Mary Jo Deegan 
University of Nebraska 


Sanford F. Schram analyzes the development of theory and practices for 
academics who advocate social justice and equality. In Praxis for the 
Poor, he specifically applies them to the problematic relationships between 
poverty and the welfare state. In the first half of the book he examines 
the theory of practice. Schram argues for rigor and complexity in ideas 
instead of an over-simplification that attempts to make these interpre- 
tation accessible to a broad audience. He presents two existing models 
for such efforts: the work of Jane Addams and of Frances Fox Piven and 
Richard Cloward. He adopts and defends Piven and Cloward’s commit- 
ment to “radical incrementalism” in depth. This praxis “pushes for as 
much change as possible while recognizing that often the resulting changes 
that are implemented may only be modest improvements to the existing 
system” (p. 51). It is a “bottom-up strategy” with a high degree of 
contingency. 

In the second half of the book Schram presents his application of these 
theories to recent welfare reforms, particularly after 1996. He documents 
that race is a significant factor in various states’ adoption of strict inter- 
pretation and implementation of welfare limits and sanctions. Many of 
the old forms of racial barriers that were lowered have “bounced back” 
and reappeared as a result. White privilege and racism interact with the 
mass media to frame written information and televised news to create a 
distorted image of the success of welfare reforms and the elimination of 
widespread welfare fraud. Liberals who distorted the problems of welfare 
problems by ignoring or minimizing them helped create policies ignoring 
the dilemmas facing people of color who are an increasing number of 
welfare recipients. Schram presents a powerful analysis of the connection 
between welfare reform and globalization. These social policies aim to 
change the economy and the culture of people in nation states with weak 
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economies. Terrorists find fertile ground for their form of striking back 
against these new forms of social inequality and injustice. International 
corporations are creating new images of docile workers tied to western 
patterns of racism, sexism, and poverty. 

Schram tackles major issues and problems facing the theory and prac- 
tices of applied sociology and social work. He brings forward new inter- 
pretations and a holistic approach to invigorate academics who have had 
little success in shaping a more just American society over the last 25 
years. He has an incisive critique of academics and critics who fiddle with 
ideas and numbers to generate a more repressive state. He confronts the 
difficulties facing discussions of race and the dangers of having serious 
analyzes coopted to unintended, if not deliberately distorted, ends. I rec- 
ommend reading this book, and I applaud Schram’s many accomplish- 
ments while I share his long-term commitments. 

My approval of the book needs to be tempered, however. There are 
flaws to Piven and Cloward’s work that Schram does not discuss. For 
example, “radical incrementalism” is a tame idea that settles for tiny 
changes accompanied by more ambitious ideas. Jane Addams, in contrast, 
worked for major changes and often had them adopted, and sometimes 
she worked for even bigger changes, such as world peace, and failed. She 
lived with this failure and never gave up the dream promised but not 
delivered in the fight for the equal and just treatment of all. She also did 
not “dumb down” her writings and they still resonate with the public 
almost a century after she wrote many of them. Addams always imple- 
mented a “praxis with the poor” and not for the poor, as this title and 
argument suggests. Schram’s book tackles big issues but compromises 
with modified practices that satisfy academic standards for scholarship 
in a world riven by divisions by gender, race, disability, violence, global 
exploitation, and class. Bold theory and practices are needed to even enter 
the fray. We need, for example, to analyze why Americans have created 
greater income disparities over the past quarter century; why we live in 
a society that watches homeless people carry their tattered belongings 
with them; why liberals and radicals have retreated from empowering 
visions and actions; why the academy is controlled increasingly by funded 
research that implements the hungary bureaucracies that create ever more 
injustices toward the poor, people of color, women, the aged, and sick. 
Schram raises some of these issues, and it is well worth considering his 
serious attempt to respond to them. 
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How Democracies Lose Small Wars: State, Society, and the Failures of 
France in Argelia, Israel in Lebanon, and the United States in Vietnam. 
By Gil Meron. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. xi+295. 
$65.00 (cloth); $23.00 (paper). 


Pau Mari-Klose 
University of Chicago 


Sociological research draws on preexisting works to an extent rarely seen 
in other disciplines. One of the best strategies for breaking new ground 
is to follow the Mertonian dictum of building on the shoulders of giants. 
The likelihood of succeeding in our research endeavor increases when we 
travel through the secure pathways opened by “intellectual leaders” as 
far as we can go and concentrate all our efforts in clearing the way just 
where the marks of their steps begin to blur. Alternatively, other inves- 
tigations find the source of inspiration in the sea of truncated lines of 
research that, at some point in the forgotten past of our disciplines, de- 
livered some sort of embryonic but largely neglected insights. Although 
lacking the freshness of its forebears, this type of investigation can fulfill 
an important task if it helps to reopen promising avenues of research that 
had been disregarded prematurely. The book being reviewed belongs to 
the second category of investigations. 

In a beautifully written and well-researched book, Gil Meron argues 
that military, economic, and technologic superiority does not predict vic- 
tory in small wars between democratic states and insurgent communities. 
Modern democratic states can lose to less powerful parties, even when 
they are not defeated militarily. The thrust of the argument is that these 
asymmetric wars are lost at home. Democracies fail in small wars when 
the theater of war extends well beyond the bloody battlefield to the do- 
mestic polity and social institutions, undermining the political capability 
of democratic governments to continue the struggle. Small wars should 
be seen as being fought on two fronts—one on the ground, at a good 
distance away from the strong power’s homeland, the other domestic and 
essentially nonviolent but ultimately the most decisive. In the metropolis, 
counterinsurgency warfare will come under increasing criticism as battle 
casualties begin to accumulate and tales of the brutal methods used to 
achieve victory go reported. Once criticism reaches a certain threshold, 
the government loses its capacity to portray societal opposition to the war 
as unpatriotic and demoralizing for the troops. At this point, the antiwar 
coalition takes control over the agenda, shapes the terms of public debate 
and, ultimately, forces the government to give up the fight. Tracking down 
the sequence of developments leading to the shift of balance in the met- 
ropolitan homeland is critical in accounting for the paradoxical fate of 
small wars. Meron does a nice job reporting the cascade of events giving 
rise to attrition of will in France and Israel during the course of the wars 
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in Argelia (1954-62) and Lebanon (1982-85), and he provides a quick 
glimpse into similar processes in the Vietnam War. 

Despite some claims to originality found in the book, these arguments 
are far from new. Meron unearths arguments raised by Andrew Mack 
three decades ago (“Why Big Nations Lose Small Wars: The Politics of 
Asymmetric Conflict” [World Politics 27 (2): 1975]). In this forgotten piece 
(Meron mentions Mack’s article only once; p. 15n.41), Mack explores the 
same questions, uses also the French war in Argelia and the Vietnam War 
as “instructive examples” (Israel had not yet invaded Lebanon when the 
article was written), and offers largely the same answers as Meron, al- 
though his work lacks the support of the detailed empirical investigation 
and the highly stylized presentation of ideas that can be found in Meron’s 
book. 

Meron’s are not small accomplishments. The two main case studies are 
carefully mapped out according to a theoretically driven grid. Each of 
the four chapters that discuss the French war in Argelia first and the 
Israeli war in Lebanon next scrutinizes the wars from a distinct conceptual 
angle. Following a initial chapter designed to be “a strategic, political and 
economic overview” (pp. 83, 155) of each case, Meron examines step by 
step the set of conceptual variables that constitute the building blocks of 
his thesis: instrumental dependence (the state’s degree of reliance on so- 
ciety to provide resources, mostly manpower, needed to wage war), po- 
litical relevance (the degree of influence societal forces have over policy 
choices), and normative difference (the gap between the position of the 
state and that of societal forces concerning the legitimacy of the demand 
for sacrifice and for brutal conduct). The conclusions obtained can be 
encapsulated as follows: “Modern democracies lose protracted small wars 
because in situations of deep instrumental dependence, the politically most 
relevant citizens create a normative difference of insurmountable pro- 
portions” (p. 19). 

Stylization and parsimony are welcome and valuable features of any 
explanation. Unfortunately, Meron goes too far in this direction. As Mack 
perceptively points out, one of the crucial qualities of “small wars” (one 
that finds no easy accommodation within Meron’s polished framework) 
is that the conflictual relationship is perceived as “limited” in the me- 
tropolis because the insurgent side is seen as “weak” and unable to pose 
a threat to the security or survival of the nation. Controversies over the 
human costs of the war and the morality of counterinsurgency methods 
will arise only when they are not (or no longer) seen as part of the “nec- 
essary price” of protection against a tangible external threat to the nation. 
When democratic governments cannot portray the war as involving core 
national security interests, the basis for consensus is typically short-lived 
and democracies may be more susceptible of losing a war. But democracies 
have proven very successful in mobilizing resources and societal support 
against their enemies when people “rally round the flag” following an 
aggressive foreign action. This explains, for instance, the fact that his- 
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torically democracies tend to win wars against autocracies, controlling for 
military strength and industrial capacity, as shown by David A. Lake 
(“Powerful Pacifists: Democratic States and War” [American Political Sci- 
ence Review 86 (1): 1992]). It may also help account for the swift reaction 
and overwhelming societal support for the U.S. war in Afghanistan, the 
British war in the Falkland Islands, or the long-lasting fights of the British 
and Spanish governments against separatist armed organizations in 
Northern Ireland and the Basque country respectively. Faced with ex- 
ternal threats to security or territorial integrity, democratic governments 
enjoy wide “windows of opportunity” to prosecute costly wars. 

Still, despite these problems, this is a highly informative and readable 
study, which may potentially cross-fertilize thought on the ongoing strug- 
gle of democratic states against new (global) forms of violent insurgency. 
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Social Shocks and Slave Social Mobility: 
Manumission in Brunswick County, Virginia, 
1782-1862' 


Art Budros 
McMaster University 


What factors raised or lowered manumission rates in the U.S. South? 
Prior considerations of this question possess three weaknesses: un- 
derdeveloped theories with limited causes of liberations, impres- 
sionistic empirical analysis, and neglect of rural liberations. The 
author links two types of social shocks to liberations through quan- 
titative analysis of all liberations granted by masters in Brunswick 
County, Virginia, from 1782 to 1862. Manumission deterrents and 
generators explain the rates at which manumission documents were 
written and chattels were freed. The antebellum pattern of white 
domination and black subordination disclosed in this research sheds 
light on the role racial ideologies have played in black-white rela- 
tions during the postbellum era and the social conditions under 
which whites have acceded to blacks’ demands for improvements 
in their status. 


Sun, you be here an’ DU be gone, 

Sun, you be here an’ DU be gone, 

Sun, you be here an’ DU be gone, 

Bye, bye, don’t grieve arter me, 

Won’t give you my place, not fo’ your’n, 

Bye, bye, don’t grieve arter me, 

‘Cause you be here an’ I’ll be gone.—Antebellum Virginia 
Freedom Song (Perdue, Barden, and Phillips 1976) 


The distinction between slavery and freedom in the Old South was mean- 
ingful: slavery was associated with the denial of formal rights of citizen- 
ship and the suffering of everyday social degradations; freedom was as- 
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sociated with the opportunity to escape from these human conditions. 
Indeed, the unfree have been described as “socially dead” and the free as 
“socially alive” (Patterson 1982). I am interested in the passage from slav- 
ery to freedom that was achieved primarily through manumission (Albert 
1976; Ballagh 1902; Berlin 1974; 1998; Bogger 1997; Jackson 1942; Russell 
1913; Whitman 1997). Manumission has been called “the gift of life” (Pat- 
terson 1982), underscoring its transformational nature, as well as “the 
extreme form of stratification” (Stinchcombe 1994), highlighting the power 
differential between freedom seekers and freedom grantors. Not only was 
manumission a critical vehicle of social mobility among antebellum blacks, 
but the social achievements of liberated blacks and their descendants after 
Emancipation have exceeded those whose freedom came only after the 
Civil War. Thus, manumissions have contributed significantly to black 
social mobility over the course of American history (Berlin 1974; Sowell 
1978). 

Mobility opportunities among preabolition chattels actually were lim- 
ited compared to other large-scale slavocracies (Patterson 1982; Tannen- 
baum 1946). This historical curiosity raises two provocative questions: 
Why were liberations uncommon compared to other slave societies? And 
in the context of the U.S. South, what factors decreased or increased these 
acts? I do not consider the first question here because I currently lack the 
data required to conduct a comparative analysis of slave regimes. Instead, 
I address the second question of why liberations varied over time in the 
Old South. Given the historical importance of slave social mobility in the 
United States, there is a need to specify the deterrents and generators of 
manumissions. Since these acts were relatively infrequent, the identifi- 
cation of mobility generators especially is an intriguing issue. However, 
the antebellum pattern of white domination and black subordination re- 
vealed in this research has been persistent in the post-Emancipation era. 
This situation is reflected in the role racial ideologies have played in black- 
white relations and in the social circumstances under which whites have 
yielded to blacks’ demands for improved status. This study thus has 
implications not only for the historical sociology of slavery and freedom 
but also for the historical sociology of U.S. society. 

In taking this first step toward understanding the peculiarities of slavery 
and freedom in the U.S. South, I address three drawbacks in the literature 
on manumissions. First is the prevalence of underdeveloped theories that 
focus on a few causes of liberations. Second is the dependence on im- 
pressionistic empirical analysis to evaluate the theories. Third is the pre- 
occupation with manumissions in urban settings. Recognizing the need 
to address these drawbacks, I introduce a theory relating two general 
types of social shocks—manumission deterrents and manumission gen- 
erators—to slave liberations, and I test that theory with a quantitative 
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analysis of all liberations performed by slaveowners in Brunswick County, 
Virginia, from 1782 to 1862. This research covers years when private 
manumissions were legal in Virginia and focuses on a rural county in the 
heart of the Tobacco Belt. 

In the first part of the article, I sketch out the origins of Virginia’s 
slavocracy. In the next two sections, I review the literature on manumis- 
sions in the slave South and introduce a theory that explains why these 
events occurred. Next, I present the methodological framework used to 
assess the theory. In the following section, I report that the two types of 
social shocks (manumission generators and deterrents) explain the rate at 
which manumission documents were written by enslavers, the rates at 
which liberations by deed and by will were awarded, and the rate at 
which slaves were freed. In the last section, I discuss the implications of 
these findings with respect to postabolition relations between blacks and 
whites. 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA 


Introduced into colonial Virginia in 1619, Africans typically worked as 
indentured servants under small tobacco farmers for a stipulated term 
before winning their freedom. As the colonists recognized the economic 
viability of plantation agriculture, they began growing tobacco on plan- 
tations, especially in the Tidewater region. But since tobacco cultivation 
is labor intensive, a large supply of labor was needed. Blacks increasingly 
provided this labor, and a reduction in black status from temporary ser- 
vants to permanent slaves began around 1640, mainly because blacks 
were available from West Africa, were cheap to purchase and maintain, 
and were exploitable. In contrast, the supply of white indentured servants 
from Europe dwindled after 1675 or so, and those available were costly 
and could complain to British officials if mistreated. Free white laborers 
also were expensive and eschewed working on plantations. 

Especially after overproduction reduced tobacco prices in the 1660s, 
rising costs and falling profits pushed small-scale tobacco planters toward 
large-scale capitalist agriculture. These catalysts increased not only the 
demand for cheap labor but also the need to clarify the status of blacks, 
inducing the Virginia General Assembly to enact slave statutes between 
the early 1660s and the early 1700s. As a result, the slavocracy increasingly 
became entrenched. Indeed, around the time this study begins (1790), 
Virginia possessed 293,427 chattels, more than double the total in any 
other state; around the time it ends (1860), the slave total reached 490,865, 
still the largest total in the union (see table 1). In 1790, there were about 
34,000 enslavers, constituting 7.6% of the white population, and in 1860, 
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TABLE 1 
SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHY OF ANTEBELLUM VIRGINIA 





Unfree Free 


Whites % Change Blacks % Change Blacks % Change 

T6248 tee 1,227 23 

1648 .......... 15,000 300 

TOZI oiris 38,000 2,000 

1708 Siedses 12,000 

1715A 72,000 23,000 

1743 EE 88,000 42,000 

756. ervir 173,316 120,156 

1774 wo... eee 300,000 200,000 

1780 .......... 317,422 220,582 1,800 

1790 views cans 442,115 39.2 293,427 33.0 12,766 609.2 
1800 .......... 514,280 16.3 345,796 17.8 20,124 57.6 
T810 20 551,534 7.2 392,518 13.5 30,570 59.1 
1820 isas 603,087 9.3 425,153 8.3 36,889 20.7 
1830 "neie 694,300 15.1 469,757 10.5 47,348 28.4 
1840 .......... 740,858 6.1 449,087 —4.1 49,852 5.3 
1850 onnan.. 894,800 20.8 472,528 5.2 54,333 9.0 
1860 .......... 1,047,299 17.0 490,865 3.9 58,042 6.8 





More, Data are drawn from Berlin (1974) and Greene and Harrington (1966). The figures for “unfree 
blacks” include slaves and indentured servants during the early colonial era; the 1780 figure for “free 
blacks” is from 1782; the 1790 figure for decade change involving “free blacks” is from 1782 to 1790. 


there were about 55,000, representing 0.5% of the white populace (Ballagh 
1902; Craven 1971; Elkins 1959; Geschwender 1978; Klein 1967; Russell 
1913). 

A key transformation occurred during the late colonial period, when 
soil exhaustion, overcrowding, and rising land prices forced many Tide- 
water colonials to resettle in the upland Piedmont region. In 1729, 8% of 
all white Virginians resided in the Piedmont, 92% in the Tidewater. But 
by 1773, the respective figures were 44% and 50%. The resettlement also 
transformed slave geography. In 1755, 33% or 40,000 of the colony’s 
chattels lived in the Piedmont, 66% in the Tidewater. By 1790, 51% or 
virtually 120,000 of them inhabited the Piedmont, and 44%, the Tide- 
water. With slaves significantly outnumbering whites in the upcountry, 
the Piedmont’s share of the tobacco market doubled from about 25% in 
the 1760s to almost 50% in the mid-1780s, the cash crop typically being 
grown on middling plantations with 11-29 slaves (Dunn 1983; Kerr- 
Ritchie 1999; Kulikoff 1986; Morgan 1988; Morgan and Nicholls 1989). 

The Tobacco Belt was concentrated in the Piedmont’s Southside where 
early settlers usually achieved modest wealth, starting with small slaveless 
landholdings and accumulating land and slaves over time. By 1790, the 
Southside’s slave populace of about 48,000 represented 45% of the Pied- 
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mont’s populace and 16% of all Virginia slaves, allowing Southsiders to 
grow about 40% of Virginia’s tobacco crop; this figure climbed above 
50% by 1800. Despite such challenges as the growing class of nonslave- 
holders in Western Virginia and the deepening depression between 1820 
and 1850, the Southside remained the heart of tobacco-based plantation 
slavery in the preabolition era. Containing 40% of the gentry and nearly 
50% of the chattels in Virginia, the Southside produced 55% of the state’s 
tobacco crop in 1860, enabling the state to remain the national leader in 
tobacco production until the Civil War (Beeman 1984; Craven 1926; Far- 
mer 1993; Morgan 1992; Robert 1965). 

Officially established in 1732, the Southside’s Brunswick County was 
one of Virginia’s leading tobacco-producing counties during the preabo- 
lition era. Focusing on Brunswick thus will shed light on slave liberations 
in a key county in the heart of the Old South’s Tobacco Belt (Farmer ` 
1993; Kulikoff 1986; Neale 1975). This focus also is valuable because our 
understanding of the Old South generally has been circumscribed by 
analysis of broad geographical units, allowing us to differentiate Upper 
South from Lower South, Piedmont from Tidewater, and Tobacco Belt 
from Cotton Belt, but not to make definitive statements about particular 
places. Consequently, I build on past efforts to learn about “local history” 
through analysis of antebellum counties and towns (Miller and Genovese 
1974; Sidbury 1997). Investigation of a rural county in particular is stra- 
tegic, since research on manumission in the Old South has focused over- 
whelmingly on towns (Bogger 1997; Hanger 1990; Ingersoll 1991; Jackson 
1930; Kotlikoff and Rupert 1980; Nicholls 2000; White 1991; Whitman 
1995, 1997). 

The focus on Brunswick does not mean that nothing will be learned 
about black bondage beyond this county, as the representativeness of 
Brunswick County can be demonstrated using available evidence. Ana- 
lyzing manumissions in 16 representative counties and four towns in Vir- 
ginia from 1782 to 1806, Albert (1976) portrays Brunswick as the typical 
southern Piedmont or Southside county. Indeed, Brunswick (see table 2) 
resembled other southern as well as central Piedmont counties, and usually 
counties outside the Piedmont, with respect to the total number of man- 
umitters;? trends in liberations over time; the overall number of manu- 
mittees; fluctuations in the number of chattels released over time; the 


? Southside Brunswick had 33 manumissions and nearby Charlotte had 25. In the 
Central Piedmont, Amherst recorded 11 liberations, Campbell 49, Fluvanna 10, and 
Powhatan 35 (Albert 1976). 

ê There were 93 manumittees in Brunswick, 39 in Charlotte, and 171 in Amelia (Albert 
1976). 
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TABLE 2 
SLAVE MANUMISSIONS IN BRUNSWICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
1782—1862 
Manumitters Manumittees 
1782589 E 9 68 
1790-99 oo... eee cece cece ee ees 13 90 
1800-1809 2.0.0... eee 11 64 
alt Le WEE 3 3 
1820-29 00... cece cee eee eee 4 22 
1830-39 sois iai a e eee 2 6 
1840-49 ... eee 0 0 
IL A A 


NoTE.— Data are from Brunswick County deed books and will books. 


preponderance of liberations by deed over testamentary manumissions;* 
and the percentage of free black liberators. A tiny minority of masters 
freed chattels, and the computation of manumission rates (the annual 
ratio of liberators to slaveowners) reveals that these rates were highest in 
the towns, lower in the southern and northern Tidewater, and still lower 
in the Fall Zone and the Piedmont. 

After 1806 or so, manumission levels nosedived throughout rural Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere (Berlin 1974, 1998; Jackson 1930, 1942; Nicholls 2000; 
Russell 1913). For example, Sussex County recorded 60 acts of manu- 
mission between 1782 and 1800, but fewer than five between 1830 and 
1860. Dinwiddie County rivaled Sussex in the number of liberations early 
on, but after 1830 had three or fewer. Some 30 acts of manumission were 
executed in Powhatan County from 1782 to 1830, but only eight thereafter. 
Richmond County had many liberations in the early period, but barely 
more than one after 1830 (Jackson 1942). This temporal pattern of man- 
umissions was also witnessed in of Brunswick County. 

Albert (1976) determined that the general social environment of post- 
revolutionary Brunswick (see table 3) was similar to other Piedmont coun- 
ties, and sometimes to counties beyond this region. Similarities existed 
with respect to economic conditions—the number of residents owning 
chattels and the number of chattels owned; agricultural specialization, 
including the rise of slave-based tobacco cultivation; social demography, 
as it concerned temporal variations in the size of the white and slave 
populations; and patterns of land settlement (see also Dunn 1983; Farmer 


*The number of Brunswick chattels freed by deed during these years is comparable 
to the number released in towns: while Brunswick Countians liberated 93 slaves, 51 
were freed in Fredericksburg, 138 in Richmond, 141 in Petersburg, and 98 in Norfolk 
(Albert 1976). Although comparable data on testamentary manumissions are unavail- 
able, such manumissions were rare in urban settings (Jackson 1930, 1942). 
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TABLE 3 
SOCIAL DEMOGRAPHY OF ANTEBELLUM BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Unfree Free 
Whites % Change Blacks % Change Blacks % Change 


1780 ... 5,564 5,437 

1790 ... 5,919 6.3 6,776 24.6 132 

1800 ... 6,647 12.2 9,422 39.0 270 102.0 
1810 ... 5,665 —14.8 9,368 —.6 378 40.0 
1820 ... 6,056 6.9 10,081 7.6 717 89.6 
1830 ... 5,392 —11.0 9,758 —3.3 612 —14.7 
1840 ... 4,978 17 8,805 —9.8 476 —22.3 
1850 ... 4,885 —1.9 8,456 —4.0 553 16.1 
1860 ... 4,992 2.1 9,146 8.1 671 21.3 


Norg Data are from Fothergill and Naugle (1966) and the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1872). 1780 
figure for “whites” is five times the number of persons whose names appear on Brunswick County’s 
personal property tax lists (on this computation, see Sutherland [1966]; 1780 figures for “whites” and 
“unfree blacks” are from 1782; 1790 “decade change” figures for “whites” and “unfree blacks” are from 
1782 to 1790. 


1993; Kulikoff 1983; Russell 1913). Social conditions in Brunswick con- 
tinued to resemble those present in other rural areas of Virginia after 1806 
or so (Kerr-Richie 1999; Robert 1965; Walsh 1989, 1993). 

What factors are thought to have affected manumissions in this geo- 
graphical area? Emphasis is placed on the economic climate (e.g., tobacco 
prices and slave prices), industrial specialization and evolution (e.g., the 
development of the tobacco and cotton industries), fears generated by 
expansion of the slave and free black populaces, political and legal events 
(e.g., passage of the expulsion law of 1806 and Turner’s rebellion and the 
ensuing slave debate during 1831-32), and religious doctrines, most spe- 
cifically the antislavery campaigns of the Quakers and the Methodists 
(Albert 1976; Babcock 1974; Berlin 1974; 1998; Russell 1913; Walsh 1989, 
1993). In terms of manumission activity and general social conditions, 
Brunswick thus was a typical Virginia county, at least with respect to the 
economically, politically, and culturally important Tobacco Belt. It also 
was exposed to the same stimulators of slave liberations to which nearby 
and more distant counties were exposed. Hence, the key question: In a 
county where manumission activity was typical albeit relatively low, what 
social circumstances affected the decision to release slaves? 


SLAVE MANUMISSIONS 


Slavery can be defined as a relation of domination in which individuals 
exercise permanent and violent power over socially alienated and dis- 
honored individuals (Patterson 1982). In this study, this relation involves 
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white planters (the dominators) and black slaves (the dominated). Lacking 
normal birthrights and thus lacking a formal social existence independent 
of the planters, the slaves were “socially dead.” However, it was possible 
to escape from this condition through manumission, the legal release of 
a chattel from perpetual servitude by a dominator or by a superior au- 
thority, such as the state. Manumission represented a “gift of life” because 
it transformed a socially dead nonbeing into a “socially alive” being (Pat- 
terson 1982). Lest this conceptualization suggest that manumission was 
a one-sided act, with planters playing an active role and slaves playing 
a passive role, I stress the act’s two-sided nature, as slaves went to ex- 
traordinary lengths in pressing planters to free them (Berlin 1998; Bogger 
1997; Jackson 1930; Kotlikoff and Rupert 1980; Whitman 1995). 

Historically, nearly all chattels have escaped bondage through manu- 
mission (Patterson 1982) and this was the case in the Old Dominion, where 
this process unfolded in two general ways (Ballagh 1902; Klein 1967; 
Russell 1913). The “public” process involved political manumission, 
whereby the state liberated a slave by legislative act or some other means, 
at times at an owner’s request and at other times in recognition of valorous 
acts performed by the slave. Since some Virginians apparently began to 
“manumit” black indentured servants with unexpired time in the mid 
1600s, creating an intimidating free black class, in 1691 the General As- 
sembly adopted an antimanumission bill requiring owners to obtain leg- 
islative permission to liberate chattels and to pay the charge of trans- 
porting those liberated out of the colony. Constraints on manumission 
tightened further in 1723, when lawmakers required masters to secure 
permission from the royal governor and the governor’s council to free 
chattels. The granting of freedom was also limited at that time to those 
who performed meritorious service. As a result, only two dozen Virginia 
slaves, and none from Brunswick, were manumitted during the half cen- 
tury before Independence (Nicholls 2000). 

During the War of Independence, the legislature restored its right to 
pass manumission acts on behalf of private petitioners, and some masters 
pledged verbally to release chattels who substituted for them in the Con- 
tinental Army. Several hundred substituted, but few masters honored their 
pledges. Also, thousands of runaway chattels fought for the Loyalists in 
response to promises that they would be liberated, but the vast majority 
of these blacks were assigned to servile status. Virtually all of the re- 
cruitment occurred in the Tidewater, forcing many planters to send their 
slaves upcountry—especially to the Piedmont—for safekeeping (Berlin 
1998; Frey 1983, 1991; McColley 1973; Morgan 1988; Quarles 1961). Until 
the end of the colonial era, then, slave liberations were “few and widely 
separated” (Russell 1913, p. 53). Only one was executed in Brunswick 
County, when legislators permitted Hinchia Mabry to free Kitt, a male 
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slave who helped expose a counterfeiting ring in 1779 (Hening 1800- 
1823). There is no evidence that the Patriots or Loyalists released any 
chattels from Brunswick (Neale 1975). In 1783, the General Assembly 
authorized the liberation of slaves who substituted for their owners during 
the war and permitted the few slaves who had enlisted illegally to obtain 
their freedom through special legislative acts. Despite these actions, many 
planters reenslaved veterans and the Commonwealth sold those who 
served in the navy (Albert 1976; Babcock 1974; Ballagh 1902; Berlin 1974; 
McColley 1973; Russell 1913). There are no indications that chattels from 
Brunswick County were freed due to these legal developments (Hening 
1800-1823). 

Legalized in 1782 due to the concerted efforts of the antislavery Quak- 
ers, the “private” manumission process allowed masters to free any slave 
between majority age (18 for females and 21 for males) and 45 by recording 
a deed or a last will and testament in their local courthouses. Since the 
legal sanctioning of private manumissions is responsible for virtually all 
of the liberations of chattels in antebellum Virginia and beyond this state, 
I examine the causes of these events and begin by developing a theory 
that relates two kinds of social shocks to manumissions. 


A THEORY OF SLAVE MANUMISSIONS 
Social Conditions and Manumission 


General theories of social stratification identify facilitators of vertical mo- 
bility in such agrarian societies as the Old South. According to the ten- 
tative evidence, peasants (including slaves) achieved upward mobility 
when such disasters as wars forced the more privileged classes to replace 
their deceased members with members of less privileged classes and when 
economic or political developments created new mobility opportunities 
(Lenski 1966). Using secondary analysis, experts (Geschwender 1978; 
Wallerstein 1976; Wilson 1978) on racial stratification in the Old South 
typically posit that manumission rates dropped after the ending of the 
international slave trade in 1808 and the rise of King Cotton in the early 
1800s increased the demand for chattels. However, Frazier (1957) attrib- 
utes rising manumissions rates to the postrevolutionary manumission cam- 
paigns of Quakers and Methodists and falling rates to the passage of 
conservative slave codes in the early 1800s. 

Studies of slave liberations in the antebellum South overwhelmingly 
focus on three themes. First is the means by which chattels were liberated, 
such as deeds and wills. Second is the background traits of those liberated, 
such as age and skin tone. Third is the personal characteristics of the 
liberators, such as gender and race (Bogger 1997; Hanger 1990; Kotlikoff 
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and Rupert 1980; Nash and Soderlund 1991; White 1991; Whitman 1995, 
1997). Although manumission rates varied among different groups of chat- 
tels, and although manumission decisions ultimately were made by the 
planters, manumissions occurred in response to social conditions (Patter- 
son 1982; Tannenbaum 1946). Studies focusing on these conditions un- 
derscore the impact of promanumission church practices, stringent slave 
codes, and Nat Turner’s rebellion (Albert 1976; Berlin 1974; Jackson 1930; 
McColley 1973; Meier and Rudwick 1966; Nicholls 2000; Russell 1913; 
Schwarz 1987; Sidbury 1997). 

Turning to comparative studies of slavery, Tannenbaum (1946) argues 
that legal and religious institutions shaped manumission in the New 
World. Since the British (now the United States and West Indies) colonies 
lacked laws humanizing chattels and the Protestant churches generally 
were slow to bring chattels into the fold, chattels were separated “mor- 
ally”— physically and psychologically—from the rest of society. As a result, 
manumission rates were relatively low in the United States. In contrast, 
the legal codes and Catholic belief in the spiritual equality of masters and 
slaves found in Portuguese and Spanish colonies endowed slaves with 
moral personalities. Manumission rates thus were relatively high in Latin 
America. Like Tannenbaum (1946), others (Elkins 1959; Genovese 1972; 
Klein 1967) subsequently have relied on limited data in making this ar- 
gument. For example, Klein (1967) concludes that restrictive slave codes 
and the Methodists’ and Quakers’ abandonment of antislavery practices 
briefly embraced after the American Revolution combined to depress lib- 
erations in Virginia. More permissive legal codes and Catholicism’s pro- 
manumission policies had the opposite effect in Cuba. Some (Davis 1966; 
Degler 1971; Harris 1964) have accepted the argument about the different 
manumission rates in the United States and in Latin America but have 
stressed demographics in explaining why the rates varied geographically. 
For example, Harris (1964) and Degler (1971) posit that a short supply 
of white labor pushed Latin planters to free slaves to perform essential 
economic functions and that an ample labor supply obviated this need 
in the United States. 

So some possible social causes of manumission are identified by general 
theories of social stratification (disasters and political and economic 
changes), by racial stratification experts (the demand for chattels, religious 
doctrine, and illiberal slave codes), by studies of liberations in the United 
States (church policy, stringent slave codes, and Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion), and by comparative slave research (legal and religious structures 
and social demography). Although this body of knowledge has shed light 
on manumission, it suffers from three problems. One is the prevalence of 
underdeveloped theories featuring a limited number of causes of libera- 
tion. Another is the reliance, often dictated by data limitations, on im- 
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pressionistic empirical analysis to test these theories. Still another problem 
is the disproportionate focus on manumission in urban areas. I address 
these problems by evaluating a theory that links social shocks and man- 
umissions in the context of Brunswick County, Virginia, from 1782 to 
1862. 


Social Shocks 


Such social changes as upward mobility are undermined in traditional 
societies by impediments to change: rigid economic, political, and other 
systems, a high degree of social inequality, the vested interests of social 
elites, and such social-psychological factors as the risk associated with 
change or its incompatibility with fundamental values (Lauer 1982). With 
this in mind, consider Southern plantation slavery. Masters operated a 
plantation economy in which cheap, exploited labor was used to produce 
commercial agricultural goods. Planters sought to perfect the exploitative 
system in order to enhance their profits and their standard of living. These 
capitalists established a state machinery that facilitated the pursuit of 
their economic interests. They dominated state legislatures and passed 
Draconian codes that circumscribed slave life greatly and denied free 
blacks full rights of citizenship. The resulting system of social stratification 
unambiguously established the dominance of the master and the subser- 
vience of the slave. This social system was reinforced by ideologies of 
exploitation. Initially cultural racism—the social definition of chattels as 
uncivilized heathens—was used to justify the slavocracy; later on biolog- 
ical racism—the notion that blacks are biologically inferior to whites— 
was used to rationalize it. Benefiting economically from plantation ag- 
riculture, monopolizing power and privilege, and steeped in the culture 
of white racism, slaveowners and aspiring slaveowners overwhelmingly 
supported the slave-based plantation economy. Indeed, those who ques- 
tioned or opposed this social system ran the risk of being defined as social 
outcasts (Albert 1976; Elkins 1959; Geschwender 1978; Kulikoff 1986; 
Tannenbaum 1946; Wallerstein 1976; Wilson 1978). 

The presence of these social circumstances helps to explain why few 
masters in the Tobacco Belt (and beyond it) liberated their chattels. The 
implication is that the search for the causes of variations in manumissions 
over time should stress meaningful changes in the institutional fabric of 
bondage and their impact on planters. That is, if social institutions made 
bondage possible, then significant changes in these institutions should 
have altered the attitudes and behaviors of masters with respect to slavery 
and freedom. At least implicitly, prior research has adopted this strategy 
(see above), and I follow suit by focusing on the relationship between 
institutional changes and manumissions, discussing these changes in terms 
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of social shocks (see also Patterson 1982). By social shocks, I refer to 
events that disrupted the equilibrium of the slave system. Social events 
of this sort could enhance or undermine the taken-for-grantedness of bond- 
age and create new social circumstances that would motivate enslavers 
to participate in new patterns of behavior and thought, such as granting 
manumissions at lower or higher rates. 

As implied, there were two main types of social shocks. Manumission- 
deterrent shocks disrupted the social equilibrium of slave society in ways 
that intensified social acceptance of perpetual servitude and thus deterred 
individuals from freeing their chattels. Underlying this social shock-man- 
umission relationship were various social-psychological processes, includ- 
ing emotional discomfort. For example, below I will hypothesize that 
growing numbers of free blacks led planters to worry about slave rebel- 
lions, provoking them to decrease manumissions. Manumission deterrents 
should have played a key role in a social setting in which liberations were 
uncommon. But the fact that these events occurred, and at relatively high 
rates in some years, indicates that manumission-generating shocks dis- 
rupted the social equilibrium in ways that encouraged individuals to per- 
form manumissions. Underlying this relationship were social-psycholog- 
ical processes involving feelings of economic security and generosity. For 
example, I will hypothesize that rising slave prices enhanced planter 
wealth, providing planters with an economic cushion that allowed them 
to release slaves without experiencing financial strain. These ideas can be 
summarized by stating two general hypotheses, which guide the discussion 
of the specific hypotheses below. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Manumission-deterrent shocks will be related nega- 
tively to manumission rates. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Manumission-generating shocks will be related posi- 
tively to manumission rates. 


Causes of Manumission 


I begin with the manumission-deterrent hypotheses. Masters believed that 
rising numbers of blacks incited slave revolts, as growth of the slave 
population could generate an army of insurgents and expansion of the 
free black class could produce mobilizers of insurgency. So as these black 
populations multiplied, white Virginians acted to suppress unrest by such 
means as instituting slave patrols and reducing the size of the free black 
population through legislation. As a result, only two notable conspiracies, 
neither of which qualifies as a large-scale uprising, occurred in preabo- 
lition Virginia: Gabriel’s Attempt of 1800 and Nat Turner’s Rebellion of 
1831 (Albert 1976; Babcock 1974; Ballagh 1902; Bogger 1997; Egerton 
1990; Genovese 1972; Patterson 1982; Russell 1913; Sidbury 1997; Wilson 
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1973). At least some white Virginians realized that their concerns about 
cabals and thus about black demographics were exaggerated (Freehling 
1982; more generally, see Genovese 1972). One recalled that, on the day 
of a rumored slave “rising” in the late 1850s, her mother said that “she 
came nearer losing control of her nerves that day than she ever had in 
her life,” but added that she was “glad she had not given way to foolish 
fears” (Outland, n.d., p. 10). She also remembered an “excitable” neigh- 
bor’s warning in 1860—“The negroes are rising, run for your lives”— 
being followed by an account of what actually had happened: “There has 
been a political meeting at Potecasie today and they are returning full of 
the Devil and bad whiskey” (Outland, n.d., p. 13). Such realizations may 
help to explain why manumission—a key generator of free blacks—never 
was outlawed. Still, masters associated increasing numbers of chattels and 
free blacks with insurrection, and although these demographic shocks 
probably were not interpreted realistically as imminent threats to the 
slavocracy, they produced discomfort among masters. One way of alle- 
viating the discomfort was to slow the growth of the particularly intim- 
idating free black class by decreasing manumission rates. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Increasing numbers of free blacks should decrease 
manumission rates. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Increasing numbers of slaves should decrease manu- 
mission rates. 

Slaveholders responded to the market, adjusting the size of their slave 
forces for efficiency purposes (Berlin 1998; Genovese 1972; Robert 1965; 
Walsh 1989, 1993). Slumping tobacco markets led them to decrease to- 
bacco production and to increase other economic activities. For example, 
due to such factors as soil exhaustion and spiralling tobacco prices, mixed 
farming superseded tobacco monoculture in much of the postrevolutionary 
Upper South (Albert 1976; Berlin 1974, 1998; Craven 1926; Kulikoff 1986; 
Herndon 1956; Low 1951; Russell 1913; Walsh 1989, 1993). Although 
wheat cultivation became predominant in much of Virginia’s Tidewater 
and Piedmont areas, tobacco remained the leading commercial crop in 
the Southside, including Brunswick County. Still, wheat became a sig- 
nificant cash crop in the area, and growing corn and flax and raising 
livestock also increased (Beeman 1984; Farmer 1993; Kerr-Ritchie 1999; 
Morgan 1992). Since wheat and other types of cultivation required fewer 
slaves than tobacco growing and since these practices occupied slaves 
only periodically during the year, it has been suggested that some of those 
practicing mixed farming accumulated slave surpluses and then reduced 
them through manumissions (Albert 1976; Berlin 1974, 1998; Kulikoff 
1986; Russell 1913; Walsh 1989, 1993). 

But market conditions also led to lower production of nontobacco crops 
and to greater tobacco cultivation. For example, the entrenchment of a 
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tobacco marketing system satisfying planters’ basic needs retarded the 
development of a wheat marketing system; as late as the 1820s, shipping 
costs often exceeded the market value of wheat, and wheat prices fluc- 
tuated over time (Craven 1926; Farmer 1993; Walsh 1993). These factors 
periodically induced planters to expand tobacco acreage, and during such 
expansionary years as the 1850s (Robert 1965), chattels were needed to 
care for the staple crop. Indeed, the single chattel who could cultivate 20 
acres of wheat or corn could cultivate only two or three acres of tobacco 
(Robert 1965). In this situation, there was scant incentive to manumit 
chattels. So declines in tobacco output reflected the encroachment of wheat 
and other (often nonslave) crops upon the plantation, creating slave re- 
dundancies. Those who did not wish to maintain or could no longer afford 
such nonessential hands could have manumitted them. But when tobacco 
output rose, so did the number of slaves needed grow the crop. Slave- 
keepers had difficulties rationalizing the manumission of these essential 
hands. 

HyroTHESIS 5.—Increasing tobacco production should decrease man- 
umission rates. 

Since free whites in the postrevolutionary South preferred such inde- 
pendent occupations as farming and thus commanded relatively high 
wages as laborers, the vast majority of the plantation workforces consisted 
of slaves, who typically were judged to be cheaper than white farm hands 
(Geschwender 1978; McColley 1973; Wilson 1973). However, planters oc- 
casionally employed whites (Berlin 1998; Fogel and Engerman 1974; 
McColley 1973; Stampp 1956). Also, free blacks often worked as farm- 
hands or domestics on Southside plantations and lived on them, either in 
a white household or in the slave quarters (Albert 1976; Beeman 1984; 
Dunn 1983; Jackson 1942; Morgan 1988; Morgan 1992). Such employment 
opportunities improved for these individuals during the late antebellum 
era, partly because it was cheaper to hire them than to purchase or hire 
chattels (Berlin 1998; Genovese 1972; Jackson 1942; Morgan 1992; Russell 
1913). The presence of nonslave laborers on plantations is suggested by 
the following data: On Southern plantations of 11-20 persons, less than 
50% of the residents were chattels, on average; on plantations of 21-30 
persons, about 70% of the resident were chattels, on average (Fogel and 
Engerman 1974). 

Plantation employment may have been affected by wage trends, which 
in turn may have influenced manumissions. When wages were low, the 
potential for raising profits increased. In this situation, enslavers’ interest 
in wage-earners should have increased, and any hires should have created 
opportunities to grant liberations to unneeded, favored chattels. When 
wages were high, the use of free labor should have decreased plantation 
profits. In this situation, the value of slave ownership should have been 
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manifest, discouraging enslavers from liberating chattels. The notion that 
the cost of common labor acted as a deterrent to manumissions is reflected 
in the tendency among farmers in preemancipation Northern states to 
buy slaves when labor costs were relatively high and to hire whites when 
such costs were relatively low (Zilversmit 1967). 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Increasing wages of common laborers should decrease 
manumission rates. 

While some (Ballagh 1902; Gray 1941) portray postrevolutionary slav- 
ery in Virginia as a sickly institution experiencing a secular decline, others 
(Dunn 1983; Herndon 1956; Low 1951; Morgan 1992; Stampp 1956) qual- 
ify this portrait spatially and temporally by positing that the decline was 
concentrated in the Tidewater and dated from the early national period 
to the 1850s (on the idea that no decline occurred, see Albert [1976]). 
Although the slavocracy’s survival never was jeopardized, it did endure 
hardship for a lengthy period in various areas of the state, including the 
Tobacco Belt (Gray 1941; Herndon 1956; McColley 1973; Morgan 1992; 
Robert 1965). As this economic process unfolded, the cotton revolution 
was occurring in the Deep South. Once Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793 rendered cotton production profitable, production of 
the crop soon skyrocketed. As a result, the geographical locus of slavery 
shifted from the Tobacco Kingdom in the Upper South to an emerging 
Cotton Kingdom in the Lower South, and the demand for slaves south- 
ward soared (Ballagh 1902; Berlin 1998; Geschwender 1978; Gray 1941; 
Kulikoff 1983; Morgan 1992; Russell 1913). Some white Virginians, in- 
cluding Brunswick Countians, met the demand by selling their chattels 
to cotton growers in the Deep South. These sales were encouraged by the 
fact that Virginia masters generally held excess chattels during most of 
the preabolition era (Gray 1941; Neale 1975). Given the strong market 
for chattels in the Cotton Belt, enslavers from the Tobacco Belt should 
have been more apt to reap profits through participation in the interre- 
gional slave trade than to release their chattels through manumissions. 

HYPOTHESIS 7.—Increasing cotton production should decrease manu- 
mission rates. 

There are two manumission generators. Since Virginia specialized in 
slave-based tobacco production, wealth was reflected in slave prices and 
tobacco prices (Beeman 1984; Farmer 1993; Kotlikoff and Rupert 1980; 
Kulikoff 1986; McColley 1973; Quarles 1961). In fact, the relationship 
between slaves and tobacco on the one hand and economic matters on 
the other was so close that tobacco and slaves served as legal tender in 
preabolition Virginia (Ballagh 1902; McColley 1973). Kotlikoff and Rupert 
(1980) draw on economic theory in stating two simple albeit rival hy- 
potheses on slave prices and liberations. The “charitable master” hypoth- 
esis is that rising slave prices increased slaveholder wealth, which in turn 
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should have increased charitable contributions of all kinds, including lib- 
erations. The “uncharitable master” hypothesis is that escalating slave 
prices raised the price of manumission relative to other charitable acts, 
discouraging slaveowners from releasing their chattels. Kotlikoff and Ru- 
pert (1980, p. 174) report that there was “no systematic relationship” 
between slave prices and the number of manumittees in New ‘Orleans 
from 1827 to 1846. But using the raw data presented by the authors, I 
found support for the charitable master hypothesis: as slave prices 
climbed, so did the number of manumittees (Pearson r = .39; P < .05). 

Despite the lack of systematic supportive evidence, conventional 
thought favors the uncharitable master hypothesis: Liberations are as- 
sumed to occur under unfavorable agricultural conditions, when slave 
prices and crop prices are relatively low (Albert 1976; Bogger 1997; Mor- 
ton 1941; Patterson 1982). Bogger (1997) traces this hypothesis to Degler 
(1971), who reasons that the depressed tobacco markets of early postrev- 
olutionary Virginia led planters to release several thousand slaves to es- 
cape the burden of excess chattels. When the markets rebounded, there 
was no compelling reason for manumission because there was a low de- 
mand for free black labor beyond the plantation economy. In addition to 
the fact that no evidentiary support for this argument is provided, there 
are two reasons to question the argument. For one thing, planters likely 
would have sold chattels in depressionary times to generate income rather 
than lose their investments by awarding manumissions (see also Freehling 
1982; Meier and Rudwick 1966; Patterson 1982; Walsh 1993). For another, 
the general demand for free black labor probably was higher during 
prosperous periods than at other times (Bogger 1997), suggesting that 
economic opportunities existed for manumittees during these periods. 

Bogger (1997) speculates that the charitable master hypothesis makes 
sense only in urban environs, which attracted well-paid, skilled slaves 
capable of accumulating enough money during boom times to purchase 
their freedom. Using his data on liberations in Norfolk, Virginia, from 
1782 to 1820, I found both support for and against his speculation. On 
the one hand, general economic upswings and rising tobacco prices in- 
creased the number of liberations. But on the other, increasing slave prices 
reduced them. It might be argued that this finding shows that individuals 
were unable to purchase their freedom or to purchase freedom for someone 
else when slave prices were high. But this argument is undercut by the 
fact that only a minority of the chattels were released through financial 
exchanges. 

Given the ambiguous relationships between the price of slaves and 
tobacco and manumissions, I begin by offering basic hypotheses for these 
relationships in the context of rural bondage. Drawing on the logic of the 
charitable master hypothesis, I posit that low slave prices reduced the 
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wealth of slaveholders, discouraging them from performing such chari- 
table deeds as granting manumissions. Indeed, as others (Freehling 1982; 
Meier and Rudwick 1966; Patterson 1982; Walsh 1993) have noted, they 
should have been inclined to sell chattels or to allow chattels to purchase 
their freedom whenever possible in order to survive hard times. In con- 
trast, high slave prices enhanced slaveowner wealth, giving owners the 
cushion needed to liberate chattels without suffering financial hardship. 
The cushion was generated because planters typically were left with a 
significant number of valuable slaves after executing manumissions when 
slave prices were rising. As Babcock (1974) puts it, planters released chat- 
tels when they could afford to, minimizing individual hardships and eco- 
nomic dislocations. Consider the typical Brunswick enslaver who owned 
about eight chattels in 1782. Based on the rise in slave prices from 1781 
to 1782, this individual’s wealth increased by about $413, which was 
equivalent to $5,823 in the year 2000 (on this calculation, see McCusker 
[2001]). She could have freed a slave without suffering any hardship what- 
soever. In the late 1850s, the typical Brunswick master possessed about 
24 chattels. Based on the increase in slave prices from 1857 to 1858, she 
was $4,128 ($80,948 in today’s currency) richer in 1858 than in 1857. In 
this situation, an aspiring liberator had scant economic reasons for post- 
poning an act of manumission. 

The charitable master hypothesis also should apply in the context of 
tobacco prices. Even Albert (1976), an advocate of noneconomic expla- 
nations of manumission, acknowledges that planter wealth may have 
opened the door to freedom for slaves. Focusing on Virginia from 1782 
to 1806, he notes that manumission rates were relatively high in the 
northern Tidewater and Piedmont, the Fall Zone, and the towns through- 
out most of the 1790s, when tobacco prices were high. The implication 
is that slaveowners felt economically unstable when tobacco prices were 
low and thus seldom performed the charitable act of manumission. In 
contrast, the financial cushion provided by high tobacco prices promoted 
liberations. These hypotheses operate under the assumption of ceteris 
paribus, and as such, they simplify the economics of manumission. Still, 
they offer a point of departure for examining an important topic, on which 
I build below in an effort to clarify the relationship between slave prices 
and tobacco prices on the one hand and liberations on the other. 

HYPOTHESIS 8.—Increasing slave prices should increase manumission 
rates. 

HYPOTHESIS 9.—Increasing tobacco prices should increase manumis- 
sion rates. 
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Historical Trends in Manumission 


Historians (Berlin 1974, 1998; Jackson 1930; McColley 1973; Russell 1913) 
have established that manumissions generally declined over time in the 
Old South. Liberations multiplied after Independence, when the anti- 
slavery crusades of the Quakers and Methodists persuaded masters to 
free their chattels (Gewehr 1930). Brunswick’s postrevolutionary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church advocated approaching religion in emotional and 
moral ways and the resulting Second Great Awakening is thought to have 
stimulated liberations (Neale 1975). But Virginia’s “first emancipation” 
movement gradually subsided, facilitated by two key events. First, in 1806 
legislators put into effect a law designed to curb manumission by requiring 
freed blacks to leave the state within a year or face reenslavement (Ballagh 
1902; Berlin 1974; Jackson 1930, 1942; Nicholls 2000; Russell 1913). 
Brunswick statesmen voted for the expulsion bill in the House of Delegates 
and some understanding of the law’s impact in Brunswick County can 
be gained by comparing liberation levels immediately before and after it 
went into effect. Promanumission masters and slaves chafed at the im- 
pending rules because they would have forced most expelled ex-slaves to 
leave their homes, families, and friends behind. As a result, there was a 
rush to complete any intended liberations before the rules became effec- 
tive. Indeed, two deeds of manumission were awarded during this short 
time span and eight years then elapsed before another one occurred.° 
Second, rural (but not urban) manumission rates were pushed further 
downward by two interrelated events. One is Nat Turner’s revolt in 
Southampton County in 1831, during which some 50 blacks massacred 
55 whites while raiding the countryside. In response, patrolling increased 
in nearby Brunswick and some formed a group, the Cross Keys Blues, 
whose members arrested blacks, tried them informally, and usually sen- 
tenced them to death (Neale 1975). The uprising precipitated the other 
event, Virginia’s great slavery debate in the 1831-32 House of Delegates, 
during which Thomas Jefferson Randolph and others endorsed general 
emancipation and “colonization”—the transportation of free blacks to Af- 
rica—as means of overcoming the evil of slavery. Among white Virginians, 
there was widespread support for colonization and other abolitionist ideas 
(Freehling 1982; Jackson 1942). However, Brunswick delegates voted for 
the conservative proposal to postpone house debate indefinitely and 


5 As noted, some (Geschwender 1978, p. 145; Patterson 1982, p. 286; Wallerstein 1976; 
Wilson 1978) speculate that the manumission fever began to subside once the inter- 
national slave trade was banned in 1808, since the ensuing shortages in the supply of 
slaves led masters to think twice about freeing slaves. This speculation should not 
apply in the case of Virginia because this state possessed a slave surplus during most 
of the period under study (Ballagh 1902; Geschwender 1978). 
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against the abolitionist Preston Amendment and the moderate antislavery 
Bryce Preamble. In the end, legislators approved a declaration of future 
abolition once public opinion concurred (the Bryce Preamble). However, 
the house never again voted on emancipation. At least in the Tobacco 
Belt, proslavery views strengthened after the debate, providing an opening 
for slavery apologist Thomas Dew and others to define slavery as a ben- 
eficial institution (Berlin 1974; Ballagh 1902; Freehling 1982; Geschwen- 
der 1978; Jackson 1930, 1942; Masur 2001; Russell 1913). Since prelim- 
inary analyses indicated that a measure of historical time adequately 
captures these temporal trends in manumission, I included this measure 
as a statistical control in the formal models. 


METHODS 
Manumission Rates 


I counted manumissions through a comprehensive search of Brunswick 
County’s deed and will books from 1782 to 1862 at the Library of Virginia 
in Richmond. According to Bradley (1998), these record books rank among 
the best county records in antebellum Virginia. Each deed of manumission 
nearly always names the slave(s) to be freed and is signed by the man- 
umitter and by two witnesses. When a deed was not witnessed, the man- 
umitter acknowledged the deed in open court. On presentation to the 
county court, all aspects of a deed were proved and recorded (Library of 
Virginia 2002). Each deed specifies the dates on which it was written and 
recorded, and I counted the number of deeds written in each year. To 
ensure the reliability of this measure, I searched the deed books twice. 
Since Bradley (1999) has abstracted the deeds from 1782 to 1787, paying 
special attention to manumissions (private communication), I also deter- 
mined that our codings match for these years. 

Each will of manumission nearly always names the slave(s) to be lib- 
erated and is signed by the testator. After a testator’s death, her or his 
will was brought into court, where two of the subscribing witnesses swore 
that the document was genuine. After a will was proved, the executor 
was bonded to perform his or her duties to settle the estate. The court 
then ordered the will to be recorded (Library of Virginia 2002). Each will 
specifies the dates on which it was written and recorded, and I counted 
the number of wills written in each year. I read all of the wills as well 
as Bradley’s (1997a, 1997b, 1998) abstracts of the wills from 1782 to 1812, 
which list testamentary manumissions. My codings for this period match, 
except in one case (William Hill’s will of 1791 includes a manumission). 
I computed overall manumission counts by summing the deed of man- 
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umission and testamentary manumission counts for each year (for back- 
ground information on the main variables in the study, see table 4). 

Available evidence indicates that counties kept reliable manumission 
records. Indeed, when the convention of delegates from Virginia’s local 
abolition societies asked its member societies to keep an accurate register 
of all liberations, the response was that these events already were being 
recorded by the local courts (Albert 1976). Also, slaves seeking to pass as 
free took considerable risks because it was assumed that all blacks were 
slaves in the absence of evidence to the contrary (Berlin 1974; Bogger 
1997; Geschwender 1978; Jackson 1942; Klein 1967; Meier and Rudwick 
1966). In 1793, Virginia legislators required all free blacks to register 
annually with the county court and to keep a copy of the registration 
with them at all times. Those lacking this copy or their official free papers 
often were harassed by slave patrols, were thrown in jail for up to 50 
years and then hired out upon release to pay the jail fees, or were expelled 
from the state (Jackson 1930, 1942). Such harassment and incarceration 
occurred in Brunswick (Neale 1975; Nicholls 1984). Free blacks lacking 
registration or free papers even ran the risk of being reenslaved (Berlin 
1974; Genovese 1972; Jackson 1930; Meier and Rudwick 1966; Morgan 
1992; Schweninger 1991; Sowell 1978; Tannenbaum 1946). Together, the 
efforts of county courts and the difficulties slaves had passing as free, 
especially in rural areas, have produced the broad consensus that these 
court records offer the best information available on manumissions in 
Virginia (Albert 1976; Bogger 1997). 

Since the number of potential manumitters (slaveowners) varies over 
time, the results of purely event-count analyses could be confounded. This 
outcome can be avoided using two strategies. One strategy is to create a 
measure of manumission rates by weighting the number of manumissions 
by the number of slaveowners for each year. The other strategy is to 
include the number of prospective manumitters (logged) as an independent 
or “offset” variable with its coefficient constrained to one. These two 
specifications for manumission rates are equivalent algebraically. I use 
the latter specification and analyze it using a Poisson model (King 1988; 
Maddala 1983).° I calculated the offset variable—the number of slave- 


é The findings are identical when the first modeling strategy is used, which involves 
computing a conventional time-series regression. Also, computation of Durbin’s ¢ shows 
that autocorrelation poses no problems in the models. The Poisson regression is pre- 
ferred over the conventional time-series regression because the data are better suited 
for it. Another option is to model the number of liberators as a function of the total 
number of slaves. But since the focus is on the decision of enslavers to free their 
chattels, it seems illogical to weight the number of manumitters by the number of 
slaves. No doubt this explains why Albert (1976) created manumission rates by weight- 
ing the number of liberators by the number of slaveowners and why this general logic 
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owners—from the annual personal property tax lists for Brunswick 
County stored at the Library of Virginia.’ 


Causes of Manumission 


I begin with the manumission deterrents. Since data on the size of the 
free black population in the census and the county tax lists are unreliable 
(Albert 1976; Berlin 1974), I examine recent manumissions, the lagged 
dependent variable. This variable reflects the extent of recent manumis- 
sion activity, and like a measure of the number of free blacks, it captures 
the amount of discomfort slaveholders experienced due to enlargement of 
the free black class. The variable slaves is the annual number of slaves 
in Brunswick. Until 1788, I collected annual data from Brunswick’s per- 
sonal property tax lists, which enumerated all chattels during these early 
years. Thereafter, I collected the data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1872) and used interpolation to produce figures for intercensal years. The 
variable tobacco production, the annual amount of tobacco produced in 
Virginia, is based on data collected by Robert (1965) and by Allan Kulikoff 
and myself at the Library of Virginia on inspections at Virginia tobacco 
warehouses.* When production was recorded in hogsheads, I converted 
from hogsheads to pounds using Robert’s (1965) specifications for the size 
(in pounds) of the Virginia hogshead over time.’ I created wages, the real 
wage rate of common or unskilled laborers for each year, by deflating 
David and Solar’s (1977) nominal wage index by their consumer price 


is used in other research (King 1988). Still, it is noteworthy that the results obtained 
from using this third modeling option are nearly identical to those reported below. 


7 While the lists identify households with slaves of all ages until 1787, thereafter they 
identify households with slaves 12 years of age and older. The calculations from 1788 
onward should provide adequate measures of households with slaves of all ages because 
households rarely owned slaves under 12 years of age only (Kulikoff 1986). Indeed, 
Albert (1976) has concluded that differences in counts of slaveholders based on listings 
of all slaves versus listings of slaves 12 years of age and older are negligible. Further, 
while some households are missing from the lists for some Virginia counties, all property 
owners probably are reported. More important, heads of households exempted from 
paying taxes on their persons because they occupied certain military or political posts 
usually appear on the lists if they owned personal property, such as slaves. As a result, 
the lists have been viewed as reflecting actual conditions of slave ownership in Virginia 
counties (Fothergill and Naugle 1966; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1909). I should note 
that this specification is used in the formal models as a precaution, as the findings 
remain the same when it is omitted from the models. 

DL would like to thank Allan Kulikoff for generously sharing this data with me. 

° Since Brunswick planters sent most of their tobacco to Petersburg, Va., I also used 
the Library of Virginia’s original inspection returns from Petersburg’s tobacco ware- 
houses to develop a tobacco production measure for the Petersburg market. While it 
has nonsignificant effects in the models, the Virginia tobacco production measure has 
significant effects. Consequently, I use the latter measure below. 
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index (I use this index to deflate all series requiring conversion to real 
dollars).'° Recorded in thousands of bales, cotton production is the annual 
amount of cotton manufactured for commercial use in the U.S. Since 
commercial production virtually was nonexistent before 1789, this mea- 
sure reflects the production of 1,000 bales or Jess during these early years." 
Thereafter, the production figures come from Bruchey (1967) and the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1975). 

Turning to the manumission generators, slave prices is the average real 
price of prime field hands—male slaves ages 18-30 with no recorded skill 
or defect—in the Eastern tobacco region of Virginia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina during the years under study. I calculated the prices using the 
slave valuations listed in Fogel and Engerman’s (1976b) collection of 
probate inventories, which reflect actual market prices (Mancall, Rosen- 
bloom, and Weiss 2001). Since the earliest prices are expressed in British 
pounds sterling, I converted them to dollars using McCusker’s (2001) 
guidelines.” Tobacco prices is the real annual price of tobacco per pound. 
From 1784 onward, this measure specifies wholesale prices of tobacco 
from Virginia’s James River district, of which Brunswick was part (Far- 


*° Lacking the ideal series on Virginia farm wages, I used this standard series, which 
focuses on nonfarm laborers in the Northeast. However, the correlation between figures 
from this standard series and Lebergott’s (1964) figures specifying average monthly 
earnings with board for Virginia farm laborers for selected antebellum years is .99. 
Hence, the use of David and Solar’s (1977) series poses no significant problems in this 
regard. However, the extent to which it captures wage trends among free blacks is 
uncertain. The literature indicates that free blacks earned somewhat lower wages than 
free whites, but it does not specify the correlation free blacks’ and whites’ wages over 
time (Berlin 1974; Freehling 1982; Gray 1941; Hughes 1978; Jackson 1942; Morgan 
1992; Russell 1913). 

" During the initial years after the Revolution, households especially in the upland 
areas of South Carolina and Georgia cultivated short-staple (black-seed) cotton almost 
exclusively for domestic use. Beginning in 1786, growers in the tidewater regions of 
South Carolina and Georgia and the sea islands off the coast experimented with long- 
staple cotton, achieving some success by 1790. Upland planters also began to raise 
short-staple cotton with green seeds, and once Eli Whitney invented a cotton gin that 
separated the cotton from the green seeds in 1793, the commercial production of cotton 
soon skyrocketed (Gray 1941; Hammond 1897; Watkins 1969). 

D Planters commonly manumitted unskilled field hands until about 1810, but thereafter 
they increasingly freed skilled slaves (Berlin 1974). So although I use the standard 
measure of slave prices (Evans 1962; Fogel and Engerman 1976); Phillips 1966), an- 
other option is to test a measure of skilled slave prices. There are insufficient data to 
develop one for the Eastern tobacco region using Fogel and Engerman’s (1976b) da- 
tabase. However, I was able to develop a skilled (and an unskilled) slave price measure 
for the entire South from 1810 to 1862. My measure correlates at .95 with the unskilled 
slave price measure for the entire South and at .85 with the skilled slave price measure. 
The logical conclusion is that my measure of slave prices adequately captures temporal 
trends in skilled slave prices. It also correlates highly (r = .88) with Phillips’s (1966) 
shorter price series of prime field hands in Richmond, Virginia, from 1795 to 1860. 
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mer 1993), the monthly price quotes being used to calculate average an- 
nual prices. The prices come from Bezanson, Gray, and Hussey (1937) 
and Cole (1938)."* Using the relevant guidelines (Bezanson, Gray, and 
Hussey 1937; Cole 1938), I converted the early prices expressed in local 
currency (shillings and pence) to dollars. To generate pre-1784 prices, I 
took advantage of the nearly perfect correlation (r = .96) between Far- 
mer’s (1993) tobacco price series for Southside Virginia and Cole’s series 
during the years when there are overlapping data (1784-1800) by esti- 
mating a regression equation relating Cole’s series to Farmer’s and then 
by plugging Farmer’s pre-1784 prices into the equation to retrodict the 
few prices before 1784 (on retrodiction, see David and Solar 1977). 


Model 


Since Poisson regression is ideal for modeling relatively rare event counts 
when the number of cases is relatively small (Allison 1999; Cameron and 
Trivedi 1986; King 1988), I use it to model the rate at which slave man- 
umissions were executed by Brunswick planters from 1782 to 1862. I 
begin with a basic model specifying that the rate of event occurrence r 
varies over time as a deterministic log-linear function of independent 
variables: 


Inr(é) = œ + Bx,, (1) 


where a is the intercept; x, is a vector of independent variables; and 8 
is a vector of parameters showing the effects of the independent variables, 
with the parameters being estimated using maximum-likelihood (ML) 
methods. Adjusting this model for present purposes yields 


lnr(t) = a + lnx, + By,_, + BAx,, (2) 


where o is the intercept; Inx, is the log of the number of potential man- 
umitters (slavekeepers), with the effects parameter 8 constrained to be 1.0 
(see King 1988; Maddala 1983; Olzak and Uhrig 2001); y,_, is the lagged 
dependent variable; and Ax, represents extant independent variables 
transformed by calculating proportional changes in these variables,” 
which makes sense because these independent variables are interpreted 
theoretically as involving social changes or shocks and also because this 


* T also created a weighted tobacco price measure by multiplying each monthly price 
by the percentage of the crop marketed during each corresponding month of the 
marketing season (Peterson 1929; Robert 1965). Since the weighted and unweighted 
measures correlate almost perfectly (r = .98) and produce identical results, I analyze 
the unweighted measure below. 

1 Proportional change is defined as x, — x,_,/x,_, (King 1988; Orr 1974). On the use of 
proportional change variables in Poisson regression, see King (1988). 
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transformation minimizes multicollinearity and removes any trends from 
the independent variables (Olzak and Uhrig 2001); and the remaining Ce 
are parameters for the independent variables.’ 


SOCIAL SHOCKS AND SLAVE MANUMISSIONS 
Manunmitters 


Model 1 under “Manumitters” in table 5 summarizes the relationships 
between social shocks and the rate at which slave manumission documents 
were written by Brunswick Countians from 1782 to 1862. Beginning with 
the manumission deterrents, while the tobacco production estimate dis- 
closes that proportionate increases in tobacco production over time de- 
creased manumission rates (hypothesis 5), the cotton production estimate 
reveals that rising cotton production over time raised the rates (hypotheses 
7).’° Both of the manumission generators are significant, as the slave prices 
and tobacco prices estimates show that proportionate increases in slave 
prices and tobacco prices over time increased manumission rates (hy- 


1$ Poisson models assume that events occur independently over time (Cameron and 
Trivedi 1986; King 1988). The independence assumption can break down due to dy- 
namic dependence between the occurrence of successive events, whereby prior occur- 
rence of an event increases the probability of the event’s subsequent occurrence. Since 
three planters recorded a manumission by deed at two different times, the occurrence 
of the second manumissions may be dependent on the occurrence of the first manu- 
missions. One way of determining whether this situation produces confounding results 
is to compute models with the second manumissions and without them. Since the 
findings for the two sets of models are identical, I included second manumissions in 
the formal models. Poisson models also assume that the dependent variable has equal 
mean and variance (Allison 1999; Cameron and Trivedi 1986; King 1988). Overdis- 
persion—variance exceeding the mean—produces deflated standard errors for inde- 
pendent variables and thus artificially high significance levels. In this situation, the 
convention is to use a compound Poisson model that allows for unexplained random- 
ness in the dependent variable because it includes an error term reflecting specification 
error, such as unobserved heterogeneity (omitted independent variables) or social con- 
tagion. An especially popular compound Poisson model is the negative binomial model 
with a gamma-distributed error term (Allison 1999; Cameron and Trivedi 1986; King 
1988). Since the dependent variable’s variance (.925) does not exceed its mean (.555) 
significantly, these models should not be contaminated by overdispersion. Various di- 
agnostics and statistical checks—e.g., the deviance value/degrees of freedom (df) ratio 
and the Pearson chi-square correction for possible overdispersion—support this con- 
clusion. Still, as a precaution I computed negative binomial models with gamma- 
distributed error terms and the results remain the same, indicating that overdispersion 
is unproblematical in these models. 

16 The relatively small number of cases in this study (ON = 81) means that the standard 
errors likely are inflated, artificially increasing significance levels. Consequently, I fol- 
low the conventional practice of using P < .10 as the baseline significance level (Brad. 
shaw 1987; Devine 1983). 
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TABLE 5 
CAUSES OF SLAVE MANUMISSIONS IN BRUNSWICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1782-1862 





MANUMISSION RATE: 


MANUMITTERS MANUMITTEES 
SOCIAL SHOCKS (1) (2) (1) 
Manumission deterrents: 
Recent manumissions ... —.161 —.266* 
(.143) (.151) 
Slaves <i faved Geh Ae —3.06 1.99 —2.10 
(6.43) (7.07) (15.6) 
Tobacco production ..... —.705* —1.03** —1.61* 
(.392) (.458) (.947) 
Wages ed geste den dE Ze —1.06 —1.36* 1.37 
(1.07) (1.07) (2.27) 
Cotton production ....... 1.60*** 1.42** 3.08** 
(519) (.540) (1.44) 
Sanguine master ......... —.219** 
(091) 
Recent manumittees ..... —.030* 
(.023) 
Manumission generators: 
Slave prices .............. 1.96** 1.82** 2.46* 
(.741) (.786) (1.96) 
Tobacco prices ........... 1.25* 1.97** 1.29 
(.642) (.780) (1.60) 
Business cycle ............ 811 
(.666) 
Control: 
Historical trends in man- 
umission ...............5 —.040*** —.019* —.056*** 
(.009) (.013) (.015) 
Log likelihood ............ —49.21 —45.9 456.3 
E EE E EAA .343 .395 .275 


NOTE.—N = 81. Parameter for number of slaveowners is set to 1.0 and thus is not shown (see text). 
Nos. in parentheses are SEs. 

+ P<.10. 

* P<.05, one-tailed tests. 

"e P< Ol. 

Säz Pe O01, 


potheses 8 and 9).” The overall model explains roughly 34% of the var- 
iation in the dependent variable.’ 
The results link industrial change to manumission rates, as increasing 


Y Multicollinearity poses no problems in this model. The largest variance inflation 
factor (VIF) is 1.7, well below the problematical value of 10, and the largest condition 
index is 2.0, nowhere near the problematical value of 20 (Freund and Littell 1992; 
Neter, Wasserman, and Kutner 1989). 

18 R?s are not computed in Poisson regressions. But since it is instructive to know how 
much of the variation in a dependent variable is attributable to a set of independent 
variables, I also computed this model using ordinal logistic regression. With one trivial 
exception, these results mirror those presented in table 5 and the R? is 34%. 
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tobacco production lowered these rates while increasing cotton production 
raised them. Greater tobacco output reflected calculated responses to im- 
proving markets. Actually, planters often overresponded to improvements, 
glutting markets with unsellable tobacco and causing tobacco prices to 
spiral downward (Robert 1965). But regardless of whether enslavers 
overresponded to improving markets, they needed larger numbers of 
slaves to boost tobacco output, a problem that discouraged them from 
issuing grants of freedom. 

The positive relationship between cotton production and manumission 
rates is opposite from theoretical expectations. To explore whether this 
finding is idiosyncratic, I computed a similar model on liberations in 
Norfolk, Virginia, from 1782 to 1820 (see Bogger 1997). During these years, 
Norfolk was a middling-sized town with strong ties to tobacco production 
(Jackson 1930, 1942; Robert 1965). According to the model, increases in 
cotton production over time also stimulated liberations in Norfolk (not 
shown), raising the question of why these results occurred. The conven- 
tional cotton output-manumissions hypothesis hinges on the idea that 
Virginia masters sought profits by selling their chattels to their counter- 
parts in the Cotton South. As a result, they shunned manumissions. But 
this picture of the profit-hungry Virginian may well be exaggerated, as 
there is evidence that relatively few sold their slaves South, and that of 
the slaves who made this journey, the vast majority did so with their 
emigrating masters (Fogel and Engerman 1974; see also Stampp 1956). 
Such emigrations from Brunswick were common (Neale 1975). A Bruns- 
wick planter commented about buying a cotton plantation during the 
1850s: “T still think, if you could make the first payment to Col. Walworth, 
and get 5 or 6 years to make the other payments, we might expect to 
make every where 2,500 bales of cotton [on the plantation]. I would be 
willing to move there. . . . I am not desirous of remaining in this state” 
(Merritt 1854). If the purchase occurred, it seems likely that the purchaser 
would have brought his chattels with him. But it also was the case that 
at least some Brunswick Countians freed their chattels after emigrating 
(Albert 1976; Neale 1975; Sweet 1946). 

Given the uncertain logic underlying the standard cotton production— 
manumission hypothesis, can a logic for the findings in this article be 
articulated? Among those who stayed in Brunswick were individuals who 
opposed selling chattels South (Neale 1975; more generally, see Gray 1941; 
Meier and Rudwick 1966; Stampp 1956). In the mid 1840s, one Brunswick 
master stated: “You advise me to go to trading Negroes. . . , but when 
all other prospects of making a living are exhausted but that—I would 
starve before I would follow it” (quoted in Neale 1975, p. 195). Some 
residents with antislavery sentiments may have gone further than this. 
Associating the shock of the fall of the tobacco markets during most of 
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the 1800s and the rise of the cotton markets with slavery’s migration to 
the Deep South, and generally holding excess chattels during most of the 
preabolition era (Gray 1941; Neale 1975), some nonmigrating tobacco 
growers may have responded by performing manumissions. If so, then 
pessimism about the future of black bondage, resulting from the evolution 
of the tobacco and cotton industries, underlies this relationship. With 
findings involving Brunswick County and the town of Norfolk supporting 
this logic, there is good reason to investigate the cotton output-manu- 
missions relationship in future studies. 

There is support for the charitable master hypotheses, which states that 
increases in slave prices and tobacco prices enhanced slaveholder wealth, 
which in turn promoted charitable acts of manumission.”” Another strat- 
egy for exploring the economics of manumission is to consider the impact 
of enslavers’ expectations regarding their economic prospects on manu- 
mission rates. Fogel and Engerman’s (1974) “sanguinity index” can be 
used for this purpose. The index is defined as the ratio of the average 
purchase price of slaves to their annual hire rate.” The annual hire rate 
reflects the market’s assessment of the productive value of chattels over 
the next year. The purchase price reflects the market’s appraisal of the 
productive value of chattels over the balance of their lives. When investors 
expected that the future would be more lucrative than the present, the 
purchase price of slaves increased relative to the hire rate. When they 
thought the economic climate would worsen in the future, the purchase 
price declined relative to the annual hire rate. Thus, high scores on the 


19 Since prior theorizing has focused on the causal effects of increases in the level of 
slave and tobacco prices, it should be noted that these are different specifications from 
those used here since large (or smal!) proportionate changes can occur in these prices 
when they are at low or high levels. Substituting price level measures for those in- 
volving proportionate changes reveals that tobacco prices has positive albeit nonsig- 
nificant effects. In contrast, slave prices has significant negative effects: As slave prices 
increased, manumission rates decreased (not shown). This result supports the un- 
charitable master hypothesis that escalating slave prices raised the price of manumis- 
sion compared to other forms of benevolence, discouraging planters from freeing their 
chattels. The implication is that price shocks—large proportionate increases in the 
price of slaves and tobacco from year to year—heightened feelings of well-being and 
generosity among slavekeepers, raising manumission rates (the charitable masters hy- 
pothesis). Perhaps because they were less noticeable and thus had less of an impact 
on masters’ sense of well-being, increases in slave price levels over time fostered 
awareness of the price to be paid for liberating chattels, lowering manumission rates 
(the uncharitable master hypothesis). Clearly, researchers must be careful to note how 
tobacco and slave prices (as well as manumissions) have been measured when drawing 
conclusions about the economics of manumission. 


2T constructed the slave hires measure using Fogel and Engerman’s (1976a) database 
on the annual average hire rate among adult males with no defects in the eastern 
tobacco region of Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 
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index reflect slaveowner optimism about the future of the slave economy 
and low scores reflect slaveowner pessimism. 

Adding sanguine master to the original model (table 5, model 2) discloses 
that optimism about the future of slavery led slaveholders to view their 
chattels as valuable commodities, reducing manumission rates. Linking 
this outcome to the one for cotton production helps to clarify why in- 
creasing cotton production over time fueled manumission rates in Bruns- 
wick County (and in Norfolk). According to the sanguine master findings, 
when enslavers were pessimistic about their future economic prospects, 
they tended to become liberators. According to the cotton production 
findings, when there was a sense that the geographical center of slavery 
was shifting toward the Cotton South, Brunswick’s slaveholders became 
pessimistic about their futures. As a result, they tended to become lib- 
erators. Feelings of pessimism thus may well underlie the results involving 
master sanguinity and industrial evolution. 

Two nonsignificant variables in model 1 reach statistical significance 
in this model. A common argument is that slavekeepers deemed free blacks 
more troubling than slaves because they allegedly were unproductive and 
incorrigible vagrants who fostered slave discontent, mischief (running 
away, thievery, etc.), rebellion, and much more (Babcock 1974; Berlin 
1974; Jackson 1942; Nicholls 2000; Russell 1913). This situation is reflected 
in a white Virginian’s comments: “The first thing to be done is to rid 
ourselves of those that are free. The immediate effect would be to make 
our slaves contented, they would at once perceive that their situation is 
preferable to those of their colour who are free, and who now serve to 
make them discontented and unhappy” (Smith 1832). If this argument is 
true, then the impact of growing numbers of freepersons on manumission 
rates should have been strong and the impact of escalating numbers of 
slaves should have been weaker. These findings confirm this logic, as only 
the recent manumissions estimate is significant: increasing numbers of 
free blacks, as reflected in increasing numbers of recent liberations, in- 
duced anxious planters to dampen manumission rates. 

The wages estimate reveals that increases in wages over time reduced 
manumission rates. Fogel and Engerman (1974) conclude that the demand 
for urban slaves was highly elastic, meaning that slaves and free (white) 
laborers were good substitutes for each other. So when free wages were 
low, urban enterprises hired more free laborers than slaves; when free 
wages were high, hiring practices were reversed. They also conclude that 
the demand for agricultural slaves was highly inelastic, meaning that free 
labor was a poor substitute for slave labor. When free wages were high, 
slave labor obviously was preferred. But eve e ¥ if ne ages were low, 
slaves were favored because plantation workwas sociallysstigmatized. 
However, the wages hypothesis in this st dy assumes that th gemang 
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for rural slaves was somewhat elastic and the findings support this as- 
sumption. For I posited that, when free wages were low, the potential for 
raising plantation profits rose. In this situation, enslavers should have 
hired wage earners, creating opportunities to liberate unneeded or favored 
chattels. When wages were high, the use of free labor should have reduced 
plantation profits. In this situation, the value of chattels should have 
discouraged enslavers from freeing chattels. And as expected, increasing 
wages of free laborers led slavekeepers to reduce the manumission rate. 

There are three reasons to think that the demand for agricultural labor 
was somewhat elastic and thus to accept the logic of the wages hypothesis. 
First, Fogel and Engerman (1974) and others (Berlin 1998; McColley 1973; 
Stampp 1956) recognize that free white laborers worked on plantations, 
suggesting the existence of some elasticity. Second, although Fogel and 
Engerman (1974) highlight free whites’ aversion to performing gang labor, 
free whites typically performed less stigmatized skilled labor on planta- 
tions. Thus, the demand for white gang labor may have been inelastic 
but the demand for white skilled labor may have been elastic (Berlin 
1998; McColley 1973; Stampp 1956). Third, Fogel and Engerman (1974) 
overlook the element of elasticity provided by free black laborers, who 
commonly worked on plantations (Albert 1976; Beeman 1984; Berlin 1998; 
Dunn 1983; Genovese 1972; Jackson 1942; Morgan 1988; Morgan 1992; 
Russell 1913). Referring to the 1830s, one Virginia plantation mistress 
stated: “It was easy to get good help. There were a great many free negroes 
and we knew them mostly” (Outland, n.d., p. 3). Referring to the 1850s, 
she commented: “There were a great many free negroes in Virginia... . 
There was demand for hard work on the levees which were thrown up 
along the river. So hundreds of these negroes would go down there to 
hire themselves to the owners of those big plantations” (Outland, n.d., p. 
10). 

In sum, the evidence confirms the theory that social shocks influenced 
an important means of social mobility among blacks—slave liberations— 
in Brunswick County from 1782 to 1862. Manumission-deterrent and 
manumission-generating shocks shaped the transition from slavery to free- 
dom. But while this theory explains the rate at which manumission doc- 
uments were written, each of these documents listed one or more man- 
umittees. This situation raises the question of whether the theory also 
explains the rate at which slaves were released in Brunswick from 1782 
to 1862, a question to which I now turn. Since the number of manumittees 
is an overdispersed variable, I computed a model using negative binomial 
regression. There are two differences between this model and the previous 
models. First, I substituted recent manumittees (the lag of the dependent 
variable in this model) for recent manumissions. Second, since the man- 
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umission generators had weak effects in preliminary models, I explored 
this type of variable further by adding business cycle to this model.”! 

The model in table 5 for manumittees shows the relationships between 
social shocks and the rate at which slaves were liberated by Brunswick 
planters from 1782 to 1862. Beginning with the manumission deterrents, 
the tobacco production estimate indicates that increases in tobacco pro- 
duction over time decreased this manumission rate, the cotton production 
coefficient reveals that rising cotton production over time increased the 
rate, and the recent manumittees coefficient shows that increasing num- 
bers of free blacks decreased it. One of the manumission generators is 
significant, as the slave prices estimate indicates that increasing slave 
prices over time increased manumission rates. The results for business 
cycle should not be overlooked, since the coefficient for this variable nearly 
reaches statistical significance: as economic conditions improved, manu- 
mission rates rose (P = .11). The overall model explains roughly 28% of 
the variation in the dependent variable and the results nearly are identical 
to those for manumitters. This theory thus sheds light on why enslavers 
granted manumissions and on fluctuations in the number of slaves freed. 
A final issue is whether the causes of manumission vary according to the 
specific type of manumission under consideration—manumission by deed 
or by will. 


Manumission Types 


White antebellum Virginians can be divided into three groups (Russell 
1913). Proslavery “reactionaries” strongly criticized the liberation of chat- 
tels. Antislavery “moderates” favored liberation by last will and testament, 
allowing slaveholders to retain the services of their slaves during their 
lifetimes but to free their slaves upon their deaths. Testamentary man- 
umissions generally guaranteed that chattels would not be sold with plant- 
ers’ estates and that family members would not be separated from their 
homes and each other. As an illustration, Giles Kelly’s (1785) last will 
and testament reads: “It is my will and desire that my Negro woman 
Slave Fanny after my Death be free and so I hereby emancipate and 
discharge the said Fanny of and from all service to me and my heirs 
forever.” Antislavery “radicals” advocated liberation by deed, which 
nearly always meant that slaves would be released immediately. One deed 
states: “I, Henry Merritt, after deliberation and agreeable to our Bill of 
Rights am persuaded that no Law moral or divine gives me a right to 
the life and property of my fellow Creatures and to fulfill the Injunction 


IT Using Thorp’s (1926) data, I created a dummy variable scored as “0” for economic 
recessions and depressions and as “1” for economic revivals and prosperity. 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by doing to all men as I would be 
done unto, Do set free from bondage the following Negroes” (Merritt 1789). 

The theoretical implications of distinguishing between the moderate 
and radical types of liberation can be disclosed by recognizing that vir- 
tually all whites were proslavery reactionaries. Consequently, deed of 
manumission advocates (radicals) should have run greater risks than 
champions of testamentary manumission (moderates). Indeed, general 
public responses to testamentary manumissions should have been rela- 
tively measured, since these acts indicated that the size of the free black 
class only would increase in the (perhaps distant) future. Under these 
circumstances, society dictated that potential liberators should have pro- 
ceeded with caution. In contrast, the granting of deeds of manumission 
almost always meant that the size of this class would rise immediately. 
These actions should have provoked substantial public condemnation, 
leading would-be liberators to proceed with extreme caution. With this 
in mind, I argue that prospective grantors of deeds of manumission should 
have been more sensitive than prospective testamentary liberators to the 
form of social shock—manumission deterrents—that discouraged man- 
umission activity. Both types of liberators should have responded to man- 
umission-generating shocks, which stimulated such activity. If I am cor- 
rect, then manumission deterrents will be more relevant to manumission 
by deed than to manumission by will. Manumission generators will have 
similar effects in these specialized models. 

Since these dependent variables are not overdispersed, I evaluated the 
above logic by computing Poisson regression models (see model 1, under 
both “Deeds” and “Wills,” table 6). For each model, recent manumissions 
is the lagged dependent variable. Beginning with deeds of manumission, 
increasing numbers of free blacks and slaves as well as wage increases 
over time depressed the rates. Increases in cotton production over time, 
slave prices, and tobacco prices increased them. This model explains 
roughly 37% of the variation in the dependent variable. Turning to tes- 
tamentary manumissions, increasing cotton production, slave prices, and 
tobacco prices over time increased manumission rates. This model ex- 
plains about 33% of the variation in the dependent variable. 

Manumission deterrents were more relevant to manumission by deed 
than to manumission by will: while three of the deterrents lowered the 
rate of manumission by deed, none of them reduced the rate of manu- 
mission by will. All of the manumission generators are significant in these 
models. This pattern of results provides empirical substantiation for the 
speculation that deed of manumission executers (radicals) especially were 
vulnerable to public backlash, and, as a result, they were more likely than 
testamentary manumitters (moderates) to decide against releasing slaves 
in the face of manumission deterrents. The pattern also substantiates the 
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TABLE 6 
CAUSES OF SLAVE MANUMISSIONS IN BRUNSWICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1782-1862 








MANUMISSION RATE 





SOCIAL SHOCKS (1) (2) (1) (2) 


Manumission deterrents: 


Recent manumissions ... —1.26** —1,33** 197 .097 
(.603) (.579) (.393) (.430) 
Slaves lnno —19.2* —16.4* 5.33 12.1 
(11.0) (11.8) (8.78) (9.59) 
Tobacco production ..... —.571 —.864* —.61 —1.13* 
$ (.529) (.602) (.612) (.776) 
Wages Zwee ise —2.16* —2.36* — 484 973 
(1.44) (1.45) (1.74) (1.77) 
Cotton production ....... 1.61** 1.46** 1.39* 1.33* 
(.650) (.675) (.806) (.860) 
Sanguine master ......... —.179* —.296** 
(.120) (.154) 
Manumission generators: 
Slave prices .............. 1.50** 1.42* 2.64** 2.48% 
(.957) (1.00) (1.16) (1.27) 
Tobacco prices ........... 1.247 1.86* 1.61** 2.43% 
(.813) (.977) (1.01) (1.28) 
Control: 
Historical trends in man- 
umission ................ — .049%** —.031* —.036** —.007 
(.013) (.017) (.016) (.023) 
Log likelihood .............. —38.53 —37.34 —35.84 —33.67 
Ee 372 389 329 404 





NoTE.—N = 81; parameter for number of slaveowners is set to 1.0 and thus is not shown (see text). 
Nos. in parentheses are SEs. 

* P<.10. 

* P<.05, one-tailed test. 

** P<01, 

wee P< 001. 


speculation that the causal effects of the manumission generators would 
be similar in these models. 

I also added sanguine master to these models (see model 2 under “Deeds” 
and “Wills,” table 6). One nonsignificant variable in the initial models, 
tobacco production, now achieves statistical significance: rates of manu- 
mission by deed and by will fell as tobacco production rose over time, 
indicating that slavekeepers were reluctant to award manumissions when 
they were expanding their tobacco businesses. The estimates for sanguine 
master are significant in these models, revealing that optimism about the 
economic future of slavery discouraged individuals from freeing their 
chattels. 
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CONCLUSION 


A unique feature of U.S. slavery was its low manumission rate. In Virginia, 
for example, a person’s chances of escaping perpetual servitude were 
about 10 in a 100 during the early decades of the preabolition era, about 
four or five in 100 during the middle decades, and about two in 100 
during the late decades (Russell 1913). These figures indicate that, al- 
though masters generally were unlikely to manumit slaves, rates did fluc- 
tuate over time. Social conditions pushed these rates downward most of 
the time and upward some of the time. Given the social significance of 
black social mobility in the Old South (Berlin 1974; Sowell 1978), it is 
important to identify the factors that blocked mobility and those that 
facilitated it. Since the rates of liberation were comparatively low, the 
identification of mobility facilitators particularly is an intriguing issue. I 
have addressed these issues by evaluating a theory relating two types of 
social shocks—manumission deterrents and manumission generators—to 
slave liberations through quantitative analysis of all liberations recorded 
by slavekeepers in Brunswick County, Virginia, from 1782 to 1862. This 
effort has allowed me to address three shortcomings in the literature on 
manumission. First is the prevalence of underdeveloped theories featuring 
a few causes of liberation. Second is the reliance on nonsystematic em- 
pirical analysis to test the theories. Third is the inattention paid to slavery 
in small geographical units, especially rural counties. 

With respect to overall manumission rates, rising numbers of free 
blacks, increasing tobacco output, and planters’ optimism about the eco- 
nomic future of bondage depressed these rates. Turning to the specialized 
models, the rate at which liberations by deed were filed declined in the 
face of escalating numbers of free persons and chattels, increasing tobacco 
production and wages, and masters’ optimism about the future of slavery. 
The rate at which manumissions by will were executed fell in response 
to rising tobacco output and to masters’ optimism about the economic 
future of bondage. 

The early development of racial ideology in America is reflected in 
these findings, particularly those on black demographics. It is questionable 
whether we can attribute masters’ aversion to manumission and increas- 
ing numbers of chattels and freepersons to the threat blacks posed to the 
slavocracy, since the prospects of freedom generally kept slaves in line 
and ex-slaves generally were loyal citizens (Berlin 1974; Wilson 1973). In 
fact, these aversions likely have a closer connection with white racism. 
Enslavers held negative views of blacks, equating blackness with base- 
ness, evil, filth, sin, and ugliness. More formally, blacks initially were 
portrayed as uncivilized heathens (cultural racism) and later were de- 
scribed as inherently inferior human beings (biological racism). The racism 
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led the plantocracy to fear blacks and to express hostility toward them. 
Even non-slave-owning whites embraced the racist philosophies, which 
allowed them to derive the psychological benefit of feeling superior to 
blacks (Wilson 1973, 1978). There was a marked fear and hatred of free 
persons, which stemmed from such diverse causes as the threat of eco- 
nomic competition, the disregard for liberated concubines and their chil- 
dren (who reminded masters of their illicit sexual relations), and the notion 
that these impure sexual encounters assaulted the virtue of the idolized 
Southern mistress (Berlin 1974; Patterson 1982). As a result, the generation 
of free persons through liberation was unnerving because it challenged 
whites’ assumption that antebellum society consisted fundamentally of 
two social types: free whites and black chattels. Indeed, it blurred the 
distinction between free and superior (white) and slave and inferior 
(black), generating the nightmarish thought among whites that the pre- 
sumed differences between the two races were trivial or even nonexistent 
(Berlin 1974). 

So it is logical that rising numbers of slaves and ex-slaves heightened 
the sense among masters that they were surrounded by culturally or in- 
nately inferior human beings. In response, they slowed the expansion of 
the particularly intimidating and contemptible free black class by reducing 
the manumission rate. Biological racism and the philosophy of racial 
exploitation also played a key role during and after Reconstruction, as 
whites used Jim Crow segregation to preserve their economic and political 
privileges (Geschwender 1978; Wilson 1973, 1978). The continuing rele- 
vance of cultural and biological racism to black-white relations is manifest 
(Hacker 1992), revealing the historical legacy of racial doctrines that 
emerged over two centuries ago. 

But even in a society with relatively low manumission rates, there were 
stimulators of these rates. Rising slave and tobacco prices, business pros- 
perity, and expanding cotton production raised overall manumission rates 
and the rates at which deeds of liberation as well as testamentary man- 
umissions were awarded. Manumission-generating shocks produced lib- 
erations primarily by improving the material lives of enslavers—pros- 
perity provided them with the financial slack needed to free chattels 
without suffering financial strain. The implication is that some slav- 
eowners wanted to release chattels but needed to wait for the arrival of 
munificent conditions before taking action. There should be a familiar 
ring to this observation, since a recurring theme in U.S. history involves 
the tendency for the dominant white class to accede to blacks’ pressure 
for changes in their status during prosperous times. This tendency has 
been witnessed in various contexts, including the expansion of job op- 
portunities, progress of the Civil Rights movement, and the creation of 
Great Society programs by the Johnson administration (Geschwender 
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1978; Hacker 1992; Wilson 1978, 1987). What is intriguing is that this 
familiar pattern of black-white interaction influenced the granting of man- 
umissions by whites two centuries ago. 

I end by returning to the idea that slave manumissions were transfor- 
mational life events. Slaves commonly pushed masters to issue manu- 
missions, taking risks and making sacrifices in doing so (Berlin 1998; 
Bogger 1997; Jackson 1930; Kotlikoff and Rupert 1980; Whitman 1995). 
Pressure was applied because, under certain social circumstances, it could 
provide slaves with something of immeasurable importance: freedom. 
Free blacks typically were denied full rights of citizenship and faced 
blocked economic opportunities, but there is scant evidence of a preference 
for slavery over freedom (Patterson 1982; Tannenbaum 1946). For freedom 
at least provided blacks with the chance to put some distance between 
themselves and the most stigmatized social status of the Old South. And 
manumission overwhelmingly represented the route to freedom (Albert 
1976; Ballagh 1902; Berlin 1974, 1998; Bogger 1997; Jackson 1942; Russell 
1913; Whitman 1997), making this process a core component of black 
social mobility during the antebellum era. Moreover, the social accom- 
plishments of manumitted blacks and their descendants after Emanci- 
pation have exceeded those of emancipated blacks and their descendants, 
indicating that antebellum liberations have continued to influence black 
social mobility during the postbellum era (Berlin 1974; Sowell 1978). Slave 
liberations thus are relevant to American history, past and recent, and 
this investigation shows that we can advance our understanding of this 
history by exploring the link between social shocks and manumissions. 
Additional explorations similar to the one presented here, coupled with 
comparative studies of manumission, should facilitate the development 
of a fuller sociology of slavery and freedom. 
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The Changing Color of Welfare? How 
Whites’ Attitudes toward Latinos Influence 
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This article uses the National Election Study to consider how ste- 
reotypes about Latinos influence white support for welfare. It shows 
that whites’ stereotypes about Latino work ethic grow more positive 
as the size of the Latino population increases, suggesting positive 
effects of contact. Moreover, the effect of whites’ stereotypes about 
Latino—but not black—work ethic on support for welfare is con- 
tingent on ethnic context. In areas with few Latinos, the lazier whites 
think Latinos are, the less whites want to spend on welfare. How- 
ever, in areas that are disproportionately Latino the more hard- 
working whites think Latinos are (controlling for whites’ stereotypes 
about blacks), the less whites want to spend on welfare as well. This 
last result, this article argues, is the product of a social comparison 
between black and Latino work ethic. 


INTRODUCTION 


Few social policy issues have aroused as much ire among politicians as 
welfare. The political rhetoric and media images that surround the public 
debate about welfare have often been inflammatory, derogatory, and ra- 
cially coded. Former president Ronald Reagan’s characterization of the 
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Cadillac driving welfare queen is probably the most memorable instance,’ 
but the 1990s were no exception to this kind of rhetoric. During the debates 
about welfare reform two congressmen stood on the House floor and 
compared welfare recipients to wild animals—wolves and alligators— 
who had lost their ability to forage in the wild (Congressional Record 
1995). The media has done its part to fan the flames, often portraying 
mothers on welfare as promiscuous, lazy, and—especially when the de- 
piction is unfavorable—black (Clawson and Trice 2000; Gilens 1996a, 
1999; Williams 1995). 

It should come as no surprise then that recent research shows that 
racial stereotypes help explain why many white Americans are no fans 
of welfare. Gilens (1995, 19965, 1999) argues that antiwelfare sentiment 
is driven largely by whites’ negative stereotypes of black people’s work 
ethic. He argues that whites hate welfare because they believe that most 
people on the welfare rolls are black and that blacks are in general lazy 
and therefore undeserving of government help.’ There are also indications 
that racial context—the percentage of blacks in a city or state—may 
influence support for welfare (Wright 1976). Luttmer (2001) has found 
that support for welfare among nonblacks decreases the more black wel- 
fare recipients there are in a respondent’s neighborhood, city, or state but 
is unaffected by the share of nonblack welfare recipients. If racial ste- 
reotypes and racial context are driving forces behind antiwelfare senti- 
ment, how might public opinion about welfare be affected by the rapidly 
changing racial and ethnic demographics nationwide? 

In the last decade of the 20th century, the proportion of Latinos in this 
country grew by nearly 50%. By the end of the 1990s the number of 
Latinos equaled the number of African-Americans. This racial and ethnic 
demographic shift is apparent in the ranks of people who are poor and 
those who are on welfare.* In 1990 only 17% of people on welfare, which 
was then called Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), were 


? This remark of President Reagan’s appeared in the New York Times, February 15, 
1976 (cited in Edsall and Edsall 1992). 


* Gilens assumes that stereotypes drive antiwelfare sentiment. However, it is possible 
that a third variable is driving both antiwelfare sentiment and stereotypes about blacks 
or, perhaps more likely, that antiwelfare sentiment drives stereotypes. If whites think 
that welfare makes people lazy, and that people on welfare are predominantly black, 
they may generalize the stereotype to the entire group. For the purposes of this article, 
I assume at the outset, like Gilens, that stereotypes drive antiwelfare sentiment. It is 
likely, however, that causation runs in both directions and that one reinforces the other. 
* According to the 1990 census, 49% of the nation’s poor were white non-Hispanic, 
29% were black, 18% were Hispanic, and 3% were Asian. By 2000, the percentage of 
the poor who were Hispanic and Asian had increased to 23% and 4%, respectively, 
while the share of whites and blacks among the poor had fallen slightly to 47% and 
25%. 
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Latino. By 2000, welfare had a new name, Temporary Assistance to Needy 
Families (TANF),° and the percentage of Latino recipients had grown to 
25%. Over this same time period, the percentage of people on welfare 
who were black remained largely constant (at roughly 39%), as did the 
percentage of Asians (roughly 3%). Latinos, then, largely supplanted non- 
Latino whites, whose share dropped from 38% in 1990 to 31% in 2000 
(U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 2002). 

Despite these significant demographic changes, little work has been 
done on the relationship between whites’ views of Latinos and their sup- 
port of redistributive policies such as welfare—this despite the fact that 
many whites clearly view Latinos, on the whole, as welfare dependent. 
The 1990 General Social Survey asked respondents whether they thought 
various racial/ethnic groups were more likely to prefer living off welfare 
or being self-sufficient. Among whites 59% believed that blacks generally 
preferred to live off welfare rather than be self-sufficient, 46% thought 
the same of Hispanics, while only 18.5% and 3% attributed the charac- 
teristic of welfare dependence to Asians and whites, respectively (Bobo 
and Kluegel 1997; Davis and Smith 1990). 

Similarly, no studies consider whether or how ethnic context influences 
the relationship between whites’ stereotypes and their welfare-spending 
preferences. Proximity to African-Americans has been shown to decrease 
whites’ support for welfare. Does proximity to Latinos do the same? 

This article will attempt to fill these gaps. It will examine whether 
whites’ stereotypes about Latino work ethic are related to their welfare- 
spending preferences. Furthermore, it will examine how racial and ethnic 
context influences the prevalence of stereotypes about blacks and Latinos 
as well as the impact of those stereotypes on support for welfare. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The historic and enduring relationship between race and the welfare state 
is well established (Brown 1999; Edsall and Edsall 1992; Gilens 1995, 
1996a, 1996b, 1999; Lieberman 1998; Luttmer 2001; Peffley, Hurwitz, and 
Sniderman 1997; Quadagno 1990, 1994; Wright 1976). Nonetheless, Amer- 
icans’ contemporary ambivalence toward welfare has often been ex- 


5 The passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation 
Act of 1996, better known as welfare reform, replaced AFDC with TANF, thereby 
eliminating the entitlement to welfare, imposing a five-year lifetime limit on federal 
benefits, and devolving much of the responsibility for the program—through the use 
of block grants—to the states. The new law also required that states adopt stringent 
new work requirements for most welfare recipients or cut their caseload size. 
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plained primarily in terms of economic self-interest or principled 
individualism. 

Theories of economic self-interest generally postulate that American 
voters have a difficult time supporting policies that do not directly benefit 
them, or people like them. Means-tested programs such as TANF therefore 
garner little public support, except among those who have already made 
use of them, think they might use them in the future, or have friends or 
family who benefit from the program. Empirical evidence indicates that 
support for welfare is indeed inversely correlated to family income and 
positively correlated to previous welfare receipt (AuClaire 1984; Gilens 
1995). Using data from the 1983 Detroit Area Study, Hasenfeld and Raf- 
ferty (1989) found that people who were socioeconomically vulnerable— 
people who were low-income, with low levels of education, nonwhite, and 
young—and therefore more likely to benefit or to know someone who 
benefited from means-tested programs (such as AFDC and Food Stamps) 
were more supportive of them. Cook and Barrett (1992) also found that 
self-interest is one factor among others—mainly political predispositions, 
attributions of recipient deservingness, and attributions of program ef- 
fectiveness—that explain weak support for means-tested programs. The 
notion that economic self-interest is at the root of such ambivalence has 
led some to argue that only universal welfare programs will garner mean- 
ingful and sustained public support (Cook and Barrett 1992; Skocpol 
1991). However, theories that emphasize self-interest are generally unable 
to explain near universal support for programs to the poor that do not 
provide direct cash subsidies such as job training or food assistance (Gilens 
1999). 

Other authors have argued that a principled belief in individualism, a 
core American value noted as far back as the 1800s by Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, is at the root of many Americans’ opposition to welfare (Feldman 
and Zaller 1992; Marmor, Mashaw, and Harvey 1990; Mead 1986). In- 
dividualism is a broad political concept that defies easy definition, but 
authors who make this argument often focus on economic individualism, 
defined by Feldman and Zaller (1992) as “the commitment to merit as 
the basis for the distribution of rewards in society and the belief that 
people ought to work hard.” Since welfare is means tested and noncon- 
tributory (unlike Social Security, for example), welfare recipients are per- 
ceived as getting “something for nothing” and thus violating core values 
of bootstrapping and rugged individualism. On the basis of an analysis 
of open-ended questions, Feldman and Zaller (1992) find that people who 
oppose the welfare state justify their beliefs based upon values and prin- 
ciples such as individualism and limited government. 

Gilens (1999) argues that while self-interest and individualism certainly 
play an important role in American ideas about welfare, racial attitudes— 
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in particular the widely held stereotype that blacks are lazy’—are even 
more important to understanding why so many Americans hate welfare. 
In a model that simultaneously assesses the impact of basic demographic 
characteristics, economic self-interest, individualism, political views, ra- 
cial attitudes, and welfare recipient deservingness, Gilens finds that the 
stereotype that blacks are lazy is one of the most powerful predictors of 
welfare support, second only to the perception that welfare recipients are 
undeserving, which is itself highly correlated with the stereotype about 
black work ethic. Moreover, in order to show that this racial stereotype 
is truly at the heart of timid support for welfare and not generalized 
stereotypes about the work ethic of all people on welfare, Gilens uses 
what he terms “The Welfare Mother Experiment” (see also Peffley et al. 
1997). In this experiment, respondents were randomly assigned to answer 
one of two versions of a question about welfare mothers. All respondents 
were asked about their impressions of a female welfare recipient in her 
early 30s who has a 10-year-old child and has been on welfare for the 
past year. The question differs for the two groups only in the ascribed 
race of the welfare recipient: half the respondents are told the mother is 
white; half are told she is black. All the respondents are then asked how 
likely it is that the woman described will try hard to find a job and how 
likely it is that the woman will have more children in order to get a bigger 
welfare check. Gilens finds that the stereotypes of black welfare recipients 
are almost twice as strong as stereotypes of white welfare recipients in 
predicting opposition to welfare spending, indicating that racial stereo- 
types are central factors underlying white opposition to welfare. 

There is no literature that seriously or thoroughly examines whether 
whites’ stereotypes about Latinos influence their support for spending on 
welfare. Ethnographic research often hints at the possibility that whites’ 
views of blacks’ and Latinos’ (especially Puerto Ricans) relationship to 
the welfare state are comparable (Edsall and Edsall 1992; Rieder 1985). 
However, some qualitative work suggests that whites’ attitudes about 
Latino immigrants and welfare are generally not as salient or strongly 
felt as views about blacks and welfare (Lamont 2000). Gilens (1999) does 
not include stereotypes of Latinos in his models, rationalizing their ex- 
clusion because he finds they are insignificant in a partial model using 
the 1994 General Social Survey that controls for stereotypes about blacks 


"A stereotype is “a set of beliefs about the personal attributes of members of a particular 
social category” (Ashmore and Del Boca 1981, p. 13). Racial stereotypes can be positive 
or negative; in either case, racial stereotyping “involves projecting assumptions or 
expectations about the likely capacities and behaviors of members of a racial or ethnic 
group onto members of that group” (Bobo 2001). 
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as well as for age, sex, family income, education, and region of residence.’ 
Gilens does suggest, though, that it is likely that those stereotypes will 
become salient as the share of Latinos on welfare rises. 


The Influence of Racial and Ethnic Context 


For my purposes, racial and ethnic context can matter in three distinct 
ways: it can influence the prevalence of racial and ethnic stereotypes, it 
can influence support for welfare, and it can influence the impact of racial 
and ethnic stereotypes on support for welfare. A wide body of research 
has considered the impact of racial context on white racial animosity in 
general, but almost all of this research has focused exclusively on whites’ 
views of African-Americans. The threat hypothesis suggests that prox- 
imity to blacks may increase white racial animosity because the presence 
of a large number of blacks threatens whites’ political, social, and eco- 
nomic privileges. On the other hand, the contact hypothesis implies that 
racial isolation may breed more racial resentment because whites are 
deprived of the opportunity to have their stereotypes about blacks 
challenged. 

Most recent studies on racial context indicate that proximity breeds 
contempt. First advanced by Key (1949), the threat hypothesis suggests 
that white prejudice increases in proportion with the size of the surround- 
ing black community. Many published studies have shown that a greater 
percentage of blacks in a state, county, or metropolitan area increases 
white racial animosity and decreases support for racially tinged policies 
such as busing, affirmative action, and welfare (Bobo 1988; Fossett and 
Kiecolt 1989; Glaser 1994; Quillian 1996; Taylor 1998; Wright 1976). Ol- 
iver and Mendelberg (2000) consider how both the racial and the economic 
context of the respondent’s environment influences racial attitudes and 
support for racially tinged policies. Economic contexts are important be- 
cause the threat hypothesis suggests that low-income whites will feel 
greater threat from blacks than will their middle- or upper-class coun- 
terparts since low-income whites are most likely to compete with blacks 
for social, economic, and political goods. Oliver and Mendelberg dem- 
onstrate that negative stereotypes are more prevalent among people in 
zip codes with fewer college graduates, but that the effect of %black is 
not statistically significant at the zip code level. At the metro level, %black 


” However, according to my calculations, even stereotypes about African-Americans 
are insignificant using the 1994 GSS when additional controls, such as political views 
and individualism, are included in the model, making it an unsatisfactory test of the 
hypothesis that whites’ stereotypes of Latinos influence their preferences about welfare 
spending. 
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is statistically significant though indicating that severe residential segre- 
gation may reduce the impact of interracial threat. These findings did not 
apply to support for welfare, however, where Oliver and Mendelberg 
found no contextual effects. They conclude that an “environment’s racial 
and status composition can shape its residents’ opinions on race targeted 
policies, but only where the contextual parameter coincides with real racial 
competition” (2000, p. 583). Support for welfare is not influenced by local 
racial context, they argue, because decisions about welfare spending and 
administration are made at the state and national levels. 

It is not clear whether the threat hypothesis can be applied to other 
racial and ethnic groups. Taylor (1998) considers the effect of both racial 
and ethnic context on prejudice and opposition to racially tinged policies 
and finds that “numbers count”—but only for blacks. While proximity to 
blacks generally increases white racial animosity, proximity to Latinos 
and Asians does not. In fact, though not statistically significant, the sign 
on the coefficient for %Latino in Taylor’s model runs in the opposite 
direction from the sign on the coefficient for %black, suggesting that 
proximity to Latinos may actually decrease white racial animosity toward 
that group. 

Another body of literature suggests that, under the right circumstances, 
contact with blacks may decrease the prevalence of negative stereotypes 
(Allport 1954). Under this classical prejudice model, aversion to racial or 
ethnic groups is based on individual psychological dispositions and is 
largely irrational (Bobo and Hutchings 1996). Stereotypes about out- 
groups thrive in racially isolated locales because of ignorance. Kinder and 
Mendelberg (1995) estimate the impact of prejudice on various public 
policy opinions (including support for welfare) and examine whether the 
impact of prejudice on policy preferences is affected by the presence of 
blacks in the respondents’ neighborhood. They find that contact with 
blacks—whether whites have diverse workplaces, neighborhoods, or 
churches—generally operates to diminish the impact of prejudice on wel- 
fare. However, because of large standard errors resulting from methods ` 
designed to deal with endogeneity, the results are not significant. 

The contact and threat hypotheses, it must be noted, are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. While proximity may decrease the prevalence of cer- 
tain stereotypes, whites may nonetheless feel that their economic, political, 
or social position is threatened when the proportion of an out-group rises. 
Furthermore, while most of the work on the threat hypothesis employs 
the %black in the state, county, or metropolitan area, work on the contact 
hypothesis often employs measures of actual contact, such as the diversity 
of one’s neighborhood, place of work, or circle of friends. It is possible 
for whites to live in a state with a large percentage of blacks without ever 
coming into direct or meaningful social contact with blacks. In fact, given 
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the high rates of residential segregation (Sigelman et al. 1996; Massey and 
Denton 1993), this scenario is not at all unlikely. Nonetheless, for whites 
interracial contact is more likely in areas with higher concentrations of 
nonwhites (Sigelman et al. 1996). This article will not attempt to test 
whether actual social contact with blacks and Latinos influences the prev- 
alence of stereotypes among whites or the impact those stereotypes have 
on welfare-spending preferences. In this sense it is not a true test of the 
contact hypothesis, which might require information not only on the fre- 
quency of contact but on the quality of those contacts and the conditions 
under which contact occurs,® not to mention methods to address legitimate 
concerns about self-selection.’ This article will instead consider whether 
a more diverse racial and ethnic context (operationalized as %black and 
%Latino at the state and county levels) leads to greater white racial an- 
imosity or, conversely, whether racial isolation is at the root of racial 
resentment.’° 


Hypotheses 


Since Gilens’s work shows that whites’ stereotypes about blacks are neg- 
atively related to their welfare-spending preferences, 


P Allport (1954) acknowledged that mere contact will not always work to diminish 
prejudice. For it to be effective, contact should first “not take place within a competitive 
context. Second, it must be sustained rather than episodic. Third, the contact must be 
personal, informal and one-to-one. Fourth, the contact should have the approval of 
any relevant authorities. Finally, the setting in which the contact occurs must confer 
equal status on both parties rather than duplicate the racial status differential” (Jack- 
man and Crane 1986, p. 461). 


° Much of the work on the contact hypothesis has been criticized for its failure to deal 
successfully with issues of self-selection. Individuals who have more frequent contact 
with out-group members are likely different in some unobservable ways from indi- 
viduals who have less contact. Without random assignment into settings that guarantee 
contact, or some sort of natural experiment (such as looking at military assignments, 
workplace diversity, or college roommates), it is difficult to effectively address those 
concerns. 


There is always the worry that individuals self-select into a particular racial or ethnic 
context, making people who live in more diverse settings different in unobservable 
ways from people who live in more homogeneous areas. If we believe that such self- 
selection is occurring, we may be wary of making causal statements like “racial isolation 
is at the root of racial resentment.” This concern is valid, and I have done nothing in 
this article to guard against this possibility. But I would argue that self-selection is 
more problematic the smaller the contextual unit of analysis. Whites’ choices about 
which neighborhood or block to live on is more likely to be influenced by racial and 
ethnic context than their decision about which state to live in. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to imagine why whites who feel more animosity toward blacks would self-select into 
disproportionately black areas (see also Schuman 2000). Similarly, there is little reason 
to think that blacks would be drawn to a more hostile environment (Taylor 1998). 
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HypotTueEsis 1.—Whites who think either blacks or Latinos are lazy 
are more likely to want to decrease spending on welfare. 

The threat hypothesis suggests that proximity breeds contempt. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Whites who live in an area with a large number of 
blacks are more likely to stereotype blacks as lazy, to want to decrease 
spending on welfare, and to let their negative stereotypes about blacks 
influence their welfare-spending preferences. 

Similarly, 

HypoTuHEsis 3.—Whites who live in an area with a large number of 
Latinos are more likely to stereotype Latinos as lazy, to want to decrease 
spending on welfare, and to let their negative stereotypes about Latinos 
influence their welfare-spending preferences. 

Conversely, the contact hypothesis suggests that proximity breeds amity. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Whites who live in an area with a small number of 
blacks are more likely to stereotype blacks as lazy, to want to decrease 
spending on welfare, and to let their negative stereotypes about blacks 
influence their welfare-spending preferences. 

Similarly, 

HyporTHeEsis 5.—Whites who live in an area with a small number of 
Latinos are more likely to stereotype Latinos as lazy, to want to decrease 
spending on welfare, and to let their negative stereotypes about Latinos 
influence their welfare-spending preferences. 


DATA AND MEASURES 
Data 


In this article I have made use of the National Election Study (NES). 
The NES is a nationally representative election survey that is conducted 
every two years and contains both pre- and postelection components. The 
survey is designed to capture Americans’ social backgrounds, political 
views, opinions on various public policy issues, and social values. 
Three different years of the NES were employed: the 1992, 1996, and 
2000 surveys (Miller et al. 1993; Rosenstone et al. 1997; Burns et al. 2001). 
The availability of three separate years of data on which to test the 
hypotheses is fortuitous since many changes took place between 1992 and 
2000 that may affect our results—including the sizable growth of the 
Latino population over the decade and the advent of welfare reform. How 
these two events will affect the results is unclear. The growth of the Latino 
population may increase whites’ perceptions of threat and reinforce neg- 
ative stereotypes, or it could weaken whites’ stereotypes about Latinos 
by providing more opportunities for actual social contact between the 
two groups. Welfare reform eliminated the entitlement to welfare and 
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made access to benefits in many cases conditional on work. As a result, 
stereotypes about work ethic may have become less important in whites’ 
evaluations of welfare after 1996 when the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act PRWORA)—better known as wel- 
fare reform—was passed. However, welfare reform also gave state leg- 
islators far greater discretion in setting policy with regard to eligibility 
standards, benefit levels, and program rules, which may have increased 
the importance of state-level contexts. Analyses in this article are based 
on interviews with 4,547 white non-Hispanic respondents: 1,880 in 1992, 
1,321 in 1996, and 1,346 in 2000. 


Measures 


The dependent variable in most of the models in this article is a measure 
of support for government spending on welfare. Respondents were asked 
whether government spending on welfare should be increased, decreased, 
or kept about the same.” Responses were scored zero for “decreased,” 50 
for “kept about the same,” and 100 for “increased.” 

Independent variables used in each of the models consist of basic de- 
mographic controls, including sex, age, marital status, and education mea- 
sured in years. Real family income (1999 dollars) is included as a measure 
of economic self-interest. Missing cases were imputed,” and the new var- 
iable coded on an 11-point scale (from $0-$10,000 to $100,000+) where 
each point represents a $10,000 increase over the previous point. The 
economic self-interest theory suggests that the more income people have 
the less they will.support government spending on welfare. Though we 
might not expect that the relationship between family income and support 
for welfare will be linear (middle-income families may be those most 
opposed to welfare because they are most burdened by the taxes), Gilens 
(1995) has shown that allowing for a nonlinear relationship does not in- 
crease the power of income as a predictor of attitudes toward welfare. 

Measures of political party affiliation and political views are also in- 
cluded in each of our models. Party affiliation is measured on a seven- 
point scale from strong Democrat to strong Republican, with independents 
falling in between. Political views are measured on a seven-point scale 


4 Gilens (1999) suggests that the public definition of welfare encompasses programs 
that assist the working-age, able-bodied poor with cash or near cash benefits. An 
example of a near cash benefit is the Food Stamps Program. 

” Approximately 11% of the total sample had missing data on the family income 
question. Missing cases were imputed using age, race, sex, marital status, respondent’s 
education level, spouses’ education level, self-reported social class, and whether the 
respondent owns or rents a home. The results in this article are not significantly affected 
by the use of this imputed income variable. 
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from extremely liberal to extremely conservative. Since Republicans and 
conservatives have historically been less supportive of the welfare state 
than Democrats and liberals, we expect that the former will be more likely 
to favor reducing spending on welfare programs (Edsall and Edsall 1992; 
Gilens 1999). 

Each model also has two variables that tap individualism. Gilens (1999) 
argues that the brand of individualism most pertinent to attitudes about 
welfare is the preference for limited government and a concern for in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility. The surveys for all three years ask 
respondents about their preferences for limited government. All three also 
ask questions that tap concern with individual initiative and responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately, there are no consistent measures of this latter concept 
across the surveys. In 1992, I make use of a question that asks whether 
getting ahead through one’s own effort is an important quality of being 
a true American. In 1996 and 2000, I make use of a question that asks 
whether it is better to be self-reliant or cooperative. (See app. table Al 
for a listing of the survey questions for all three years.) 

Racial attitude variables that measure the perceived work ethic of var- 
ious racial and ethnic groups, including blacks and Hispanic-Americans, 
are also included. This variable is measured on a seven-point scale from 
“hardworking” to “lazy.” 

Finally, NES data are merged with census data on the states in which 
respondents reside, in order to control for states’ racial and ethnic com- 
position. If antiwelfare sentiment is driven partially by competition be- 
tween whites, blacks, and Latinos for resources or group position (real or 
perceived), as the threat hypothesis implies, then state-level contexts are 
an appropriate unit of analysis because most welfare policy decisions are 
made at the state or national levels (Oliver and Mendelberg 2000). Since 
interracial contact is more likely for whites in areas that have a larger 
proportion of out-group members, some models were also estimated using 
county-level data for the 1992 and 1996 NES to determine whether local 
racial and ethnic context has different effects than state racial and ethnic 
context. Census data for 1990 are linked to the 1992 NES, and 2000 
census data to the 2000 NES. The racial and ethnic composition for 1995 
was estimated using interpolation (assuming linear growth) and applied 
to the 1996 NES." 


3 At the time of the writing of this article, the 2000 NES did not have county-level 
data available for public use. 

“Tt is certainly more appropriate to use the racial and ethnic context for the exact 
year surveyed. But since whites are generally not especially attuned to the precise 
racial and ethnic composition of their environment—they generally greatly underes- 
timate the %white—I am not too concerned with my admittedly crude approximation. 
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All independent political and racial attitude variables are recoded on 
a zero-to-one scale for ease of interpretation and comparison of results.” 
High scores are assigned for Republican, conservative, self-reliant, in fa- 
vor of less government, and lazy. Unless otherwise noted, adding variables 
for southern residence, the state poverty rate, the state welfare recipiency 
rate, size of community, average state welfare benefit level, or whites’ 
perception of the work ethic of whites has no significant effect on the 
results in the models in this article, so they are excluded from most anal- 
yses.'° See the appendix tables B1—B4 for correlations, means, and stan- 
dard deviations for all variables before recoding. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 contains basic frequencies for variables that measure welfare- 
spending preferences as well as work ethic stereotypes for all three survey 
years. Antiwelfare sentiment clearly peaks in 1996—the year welfare re- 
form was signed into law—with a majority (61%) favoring a reduction 
in welfare spending. Stereotypes about work ethic are clearly racialized. 
Across all three years, whites are far more likely to think whites are 
hardworking than to think the same of either Latinos or blacks. Still 
whites’ views of Latinos’ work ethic are more favorable than their views 
of blacks’ work ethic. Over time, whites’ views of both black and Latino 
work ethic improve, especially between 1992 and 1996, but whites’ views 
of Latino work ethic appear to improve at a faster pace. 

In table 2, I estimate the relationship between whites’ stereotypes about 
black and Latino work ethic and whites’ welfare-spending preferences in 
a pooled model that includes year dummies and controls for demographic 
variables, a measure of economic self-interest, individualism, party affil- 
iation, and political views, using ordinary least squares." 

Consistent with previous research, there is support for the economic 


Indeed, the findings in this article are similar even if I apply 2000 or 1990 census data 
to the 1996 data set. 

‘ST follow Gilens (1995, 1999) in rescoring all independent political and racial attitude 
variables on a 0-1 scale. Rescoring the political and racial attitudes variables is not 
an issue because there is no natural scale to these opinion variables. 

16 That these variables have no significant effect on the variables of interest does not 
mean that they are not significant when placed in the model. I am merely arguing 
that excluding them from the model does not lead to omitted variable bias. 

" Because my dependent variable is categorical, ordinal logit regression is methodo- 
logically a more appropriate choice. However, the findings in this article do not change 
significantly if I use an ordinal logit model instead of OLS. I use OLS because it is 
more commonly used in these types of analyses and the coefficients are more easily 
interpretable. 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES (%) OF WHITE NON-HISPANICS’ SUPPORT FOR WELFARE AND 
STEREOTYPES ABOUT WORK ETHIC 


Variable 1992 1996 2000 
Welfare: 
Increase’: cased eebe Zeche 14 9 14 
Kept same ENNEN 40 30 45 
RE 46 61 41 
Beliefs about work ethic: 
About blacks: 
E 35 30 30 
Hardworking `... 22 25 25 
About Latinos: 
Lazy deier d ee eee NEE bane 27 20 18 
Hardworking `... 31 37 41 
About whites: 
LaZy EE 7 6 7 
Hardworking `... 62 58 58 


SourceE.—National Election Study 1992, 1996, and 2000. 

Nore.—“Lazy” includes all responses on the lazy side of the scale (S—7) and “hardworking” 
all responses to the hardworking side of the scale (1-3). Neutral responses (4) are not included 
in this table. 


self-interest theory. Family income is negatively related to support for 
welfare and is significant at the 5% level.'* If we exclude controls for 
party affiliation, political ideology, individualism, and racial and ethnic 
stereotypes—variables that may be partly endogenous to family income— 
the size of the family income coefficient doubles. Not surprisingly, Re- 
publican Party affiliation is negatively related to support for welfare, and 
conservatives are less likely to support welfare than liberals. In fact, strong 
conservatives have predicted scores on welfare spending that are 22 units 
lower (on a 100-unit scale) than strong liberals. Finally, variables that tap 
individualism are negatively related to whites’ welfare-spending prefer- 
ences and are significant at the 1% level.” 


18 The results are the same whether we include family income as a continuous variable 
or as a set of 10 dummy variables. 

The family income coefficient without those controls is —1.2 with a t-statistic of 
—5.51. 

7° My measure of economic individualism differs in 1992 from 1996 and 2000. In order 
to pool the model, I had to construct dummy variables for the two measures. “Get 
ahead” was recoded 0, 1 where 0 means you think getting ahead through one’s own 
effort is only somewhat or not at all important and 1 means that it is very or extremely 
important. The “self-reliant” measure in 1996 and 2000 remains the same since it was 
already coded 0, 1 for disagree or agree. 
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TABLE 2 
OLS PREDICTORS OF WHITES’ SPENDING PREFERENCES ON WELFARE, POOLED MODEL 





Variable 1 2 3 

Family income ($10,000) ......... —.54* —.59* —.56* 
(.23) (.23) (.23) 

Republican ..............eeeeeeeeee —6.7** —6.9** —6,7** 
(2.0) (2.0) (2.0) 

Conservative ..............eeceeeee ~—22.0** —22.4** —21.8** 
(2.8) (2.9) (2.9) 

Get ahead on own (1992) ........ —6.3** —6.6** —6.3** 
(2.2) (2.3) (2.3) 

Self-reliant (1996, 2000) .......... —6.6** —7,.3%* —7.0** 
(1.4) (1.5) (1.5) 

Less government is better ....... —10.8** —11.0** —10.8** 
(1.3) (1.3) (1.3) 

Believe blacks are lazy .......... = 18.1** Ve —18.0** 
(3.0) (3.4) 

Believe Hispanics are lazy ...... ie —7.3* 80 
(2.9) (3.3) 

Constant... 69.7** 63.2** 68.1** 
(4.9) (5.0) (5.0) 

Adjusted Ri. AER .1614 -1687 

Nh costs, Dashes cache: eck hats 3,128 3,062 3,055 





SourcE.—National Election Study 1992, 1996, and 2000. 

More — AT models include year dummies and controls for age, sex, marital status, and education. 
Dependent variable is scored 0, 50, 100 for decrease, maintain, and increase welfare spending. All political 
and racial attitude variables are scored on a 0-1 scale, with high scores for Republican, conservative, 
self-reliant/get ahead on own, less government, and lazy. Numbers in parentheses are SEs. 

+ P<.05. 

** P< Ol. 


RACIAL AND ETHNIC STEREOTYPES AND WELFARE 


Consistent with previous studies, whites’ stereotypes of blacks’ work ethic 
are negatively related to their welfare-spending preferences and are sig- 
nificant at the 1% level. That is, the lazier whites think blacks are, the 
less they want to spend on welfare. For example, holding all else constant, 
whites who think blacks are lazy have predicted scores on welfare spend- 
ing that are 18 units lower (on a 100-unit scale) than whites who think 
blacks are hardworking. 

The relationship between whites’ stereotypes of Hispanic work ethic 
and their welfare-spending preferences, however, is far more ambiguous. 
Hispanic work ethic is negative and significant at the 5% level (model 2 
of table 2), but loses significance when whites’ attitudes about black work 
ethic are controlled for (model 3). Since whites’ attitudes about black and 
Hispanic work ethic are correlated (.465), it appears that the Hispanic 
work ethic variable is picking up some of the effect of the black work 
ethic variable when it is placed in the model alone. Overall, these results 
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do not offer compelling evidence that whites’ stereotypes of Latinos are 
related to their support for welfare. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC CONTEXT 


In this section, I first explore the effect of racial and ethnic context on 
the prevalence of stereotypes as well as its influence on the impact of 
stereotypes on welfare -spending preferences in pooled models containing 
all three years of data. I then examine whether the effect of context changes 
over time. 


The Influence of Context on the Prevalence of Stereotypes 


Table 3 presents a pooled model that estimates how racial and ethnic 
context is related to whites’ beliefs about black and Latino work ethic. 
Independent variables include year dummies and basic demographic con- 
trols including age, sex, marital status, education level, and family income. 
The dependent variables are black and Latino work ethic stereotypes, 
measured on a 1-7 scale with high scores for lazy. Models in this article 
that include contextual variables are estimated using OLS regression with 
robust standard errors, clustered at the state or county level.” 

The most striking finding in table 3 is that racial and ethnic context 
has divergent effects for Latinos and African-Americans. The more blacks 
in respondents’ states, the lazier whites think blacks are. Conversely, the 
more Latinos in respondents’ states, the more hardworking whites think 
Latinos are. Both of these contextual variables are significant at the 1% ` 
level.” A 10% increase in the Latino population has roughly the same 
effect on stereotypes about Latinos as two additional years of education: 
they both decrease stereotypes about Latinos by about one-tenth of a 
point (on a seven-point scale). These results hold at the county level as 
well, but %black and %Latino are only significant at the 5% and 10% 
levels, respectively, and the size of the coefficients declines somewhat 
(models not shown). 

These results suggest that the “contact hypothesis” works for Latinos 


71 Using robust standard errors allows us to adjust for the fact that the error terms 
for the contextual variables are correlated, which would tend to produce underesti- 
mations of the standard errors for those group-level independent variables. 

2 Since Cubans and Cuban-Americans have generally escaped the “welfare-class ste- 
reotype” that other Latino groups have failed to fend off (Cavanagh 2000), it is im- 
portant,to understand whether whites’ perceptions of Cubans are driving the result. 
The NES does not ask respondents about the work ethic for Latinos broken down by 
country of origin. However, the results are not sensitive to the inclusion or exclusion 
of Florida, the state with the largest Cuban population. 
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TABLE 3 
OLS PREDICTORS OF WHITES’ WORK ETHIC STEREOTYPES 





STEREOTYPE 
Latinos Blacks 
VARIABLE Are Lazy Are Lazy 
W996 eege eg gé cred owe — 1 7*** —.09** 
(.04) (.05) 
2000 eg ed rte tess et escuey — .28*** —,09** 
(.06) (.04) 
IN EE Ee .000 005 *** 
(.001) (.001) 
Female NNN 05 —.12*** 
(.04) (.04) 
Married ................200005 —.03 07 
(.04) (.05) 
Education in years ......... —.04*** —.05*** 
(.01) (.01) 
Family income ($10,000) ... —.007 DOS 
(.009) (009) 
%Hispanic in state ......... —.008*** .003* 
(.002) (.002) 
%black in state ............. —.006 .013*** 
(.004) (.004) 
Constant ................cceee 4, 7#RE 4.5 *** 
(.21) (.17) 
Re eege Ae ee eg .0289 .0325 
INA EAA ET ASE EEES 3,772 3,889 


SourcE.— National Election Study 1992, 1996, and 2000. 

NoTE.—Dependent variables are scored 1-7 with high scores for “lazy.” Model 
includes robust standard errors, clustered at the state level. Numbers in parentheses 
are SEs. 

* P<.10. 

** P<.05. 

wee P< 01. 


and not for blacks. The more Latinos in a state or county, the more positive 
whites feel toward Latinos. Conversely, the more blacks in a state or 
county, the more negative whites feel toward blacks. 

These divergent findings on the influence of racial and ethnic context 
might be the result of differences in the quality or frequency of contact 
between whites and Latinos and between whites and African-Americans. 
Remember that the conditions under which the in-group and out-group 
meet may determine whether contact will have the expected effect. Lower 
rates of residential segregation for Latinos (Massey 2000), or a greater 
propensity to be employed in more visible occupations (service vs. man- 
ufacturing, for example), could increase the opportunity for meaningful 
contact for whites with Latinos relative to African-Americans. Differences 
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in the historical treatment of blacks and Latinos or their relationship to 
whites may also account for these results.” This latter interpretation is 
supported by the fact that the coefficient on age is positive and roughly 
six times as large in the model where black work ethic is the dependent 
variable as in the model with Latino work ethic. I interpret this as a 
cohort rather than an age effect. Older whites are more likely than younger 
whites to have negative stereotypes of African-Americans but no more 
likely to have negative stereotypes of Latinos. Differences in welfare util- 
ization rates between blacks and Latinos could also help explain the 
results. Though blacks and Latinos each make up approximately 12% of 
the population, the welfare rolls are 37% black and only 24% Latino. 
This difference in utilization rates may be due at least in part to immi- 
grants’ (real and perceived) eligibility for welfare,“ or due to differences 
in employment opportunities for the two groups (Waldinger 2001). 
Finally, as an economically motivated immigrant group, Latinos as a 
whole may appear to exhibit more outward commitment to the work ethic 
if they have higher rates of participation in the labor force. Overall, 
according to the 2000 census, Latinos are actually slightly less likely than 
African Americans to participate in the labor force (67% vs. 69%).”* These 
figures obscure significant differences by gender, however. Latino men are 
more likely than black men to participate in the labor force (75% vs. 69%), 
while the reverse is true among Latina and black women (59% vs. 70%). 
If whites are more concerned about the work ethic of men because of 
gendered norms about paid work and child care, then real differences in 
labor force participation between black and Latino men may be driving 
whites’ perceptions about the two groups. However, one should be ex- 
tremely cautious about inferring real underlying differences in work ethic 
based on labor force participation or welfare recipiency rates since it is 


233 The psychological literature on stereotypes suggests that, once they are set, stereo- 
types are resistant to change (Bobo and Massagli 2001). Whites who see blacks or 
Latinos hard at work may simply discount the evidence as anomalous (Waters 1999). 
However, greater opportunities for contact with Latinos may provide enough evidence 
to counteract ingrained stereotypes, or stereotypes about Latinos may not be as firmly 
set as stereotypes about blacks. 

4 Undocumented immigrants are, of course, ineligible for welfare benefits. Further- 
more, many immigrants believe that getting welfare will negatively affect their eligi- 
bility for a green card. Under welfare reform, states were granted the right to determine 
whether immigrants would be eligible for benefits, reducing the rate of welfare utili- 
zation among low-income legal immigrant families with children relative to their low- 
income citizen counterparts between 1995 and 2000 (Fix and Passel 2002). 

25 All data were calculated using the Census 2000 Summary File 4 (SF 4)-Sample Data. 
It is possible that the labor force participation rate of Latinos is underestimated because 
of the significant undocumented Latino population. 
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highly problematic to assume that such differences reflect an underlying 
disposition instead of deep structural constraints. 


The Influence of Context on Support for Welfare 


The direct effect of racial and ethnic context on support for welfare is 
more ambiguous. In table 4, I estimate the relationship between racial 
and ethnic context and support for welfare in a pooled model controlling 
for year, age, sex, marital status, education, and family income. I exclude 
controls for party identification, political views, individualism, and work 
ethic stereotypes because these variables may be partly endogenous to 
racial and ethnic context. At the state level, %black and %Latino are 
negatively related to welfare-spending preferences, and %Latino is sig- 
nificant at the 5% level (model 1). The results are insignificant at the 
county level (results not shown). Therefore, there is support for the prop- 
osition that the more Latinos or blacks in a state, the less whites in those 
states want to spend on welfare. 

It is possible, however, that what is driving antiwelfare sentiment in 
this case is not the ethnic context but the economic context. Latinos and 
African-Americans have higher poverty and welfare utilization rates than 
whites. Perhaps whites in states with more Latinos or blacks are more 
likely to want to decrease spending on welfare not because there are more 
of either group but because there are more poor people or people on 
welfare. Controlling for the state poverty level eliminates any relationship 
between %Hispanic or %black and support for welfare (model 2). How- 
ever, further tests reveal that poor blacks in particular likely trigger an- 
tiwelfare sentiment. In model 3 of table 4 I interact %poor with %black 
and %Latino. The interaction between %poor and %black is negative 
and significant at the 5% level, suggesting that individuals in states with 
both higher numbers of African-Americans and a higher poverty rate are 
more likely to want to decrease spending on welfare. 

Given these results for the direct effects of racial and ethnic context, 
will racial and ethnic context influence whether stereotypes are related 
to welfare-spending preferences? Table 5 interacts the racial and ethnic 
context with the stereotype variables and includes all controls. Racial 
context appears to be unimportant for whether stereotypes about blacks 
influence support for welfare. Ethnic context, on the other hand, is very 
important in mediating the relationship between whites’ stereotypes about 
Latinos and their support for welfare. Since the sign is positive, this 
suggests that the more Latinos, the more likely that whites’ stereotypes 
about Latinos will be positively related to their welfare-spending 
preferences. 

Since interpreting these interactions can be a bit tricky, I will present 
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TABLE 4 
OLS PREDICTORS OF WHITES’ WELFARE-SPENDING PREFERENCES: DIRECT EFFECT OF 
RACIAL AND ETHNIC CONTEXT 








Variable 1 2 3 
%black in state ............ —.15 —.07 Ek 
(.14) (.13) (.33) 
%Latino in state .......... =13* —.01 04 
(.05) (.07) (.29) 
%poor in state ............. GEN —.56* 17 
(.22) (.30) 
%poor x % black ........ GER be —.06* 
(.03) 
%poor x % Latino ....... Kë KSC —.007 
(.02) 
Constant `... 43. Q** 49.6** 41.2** 
(5.1) (5.0) (6.6) 


gue ee ees 0549 0570 0588 


SourcE.—National Election Study 1992, 1996, and 2000. 

Note.—N = 4,351. All models include year dummies as well as controls for age, sex, marital status, 
education, and family income. Dependent variable is scored 0, 50, 100 for decrease, maintain, and increase 
welfare spending, respectively. Model includes robust standard errors, clustered at the state level. Numbers 
in parentheses are SEs. 

* P<.05. 

Së P< Ol. 


the same model separated into three types of states: disproportionately 
Latino states, disproportionately black states, and disproportionately 
whites states (see fig. 1 for the breakdown of states). Disproportionately 
Latino states are states where more than 12% of the population is Latino. 
Disproportionately black states are states where more than 12% of the 
population is black. And disproportionately white states are states where 
less than 12% of the population is black and less than 12% of the pop- 
ulation is Latino. Table C1 in the appendix provides a demographic break- 
down of states included in the study based on 1990 and 2000 census data. 

I chose 12% as a cutoff only because in the 2000 census blacks and 
Latinos each accounted for roughly 12% of the national population. There- 
fore, disproportionately Latino and disproportionately black states would 
each contain a greater share of Latinos and blacks than the national 


6 Separating the country into three separate sections is not equivalent to the model 
in table 5. Nonetheless, this breakdown is appropriate, I would argue, because it is a 
theoretically meaningful and parsimonious grouping of states, the division is reasonably 
close to the model in table 5, and the results do not differ significantly under the two 
models. 
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TABLE 5 
OLS PREDICTORS OF WHITES’ WELFARE-SPENDING PREFERENCES: EFFECT 
OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC CONTEXT ON IMPORTANCE OF STEREOTYPES 


MODEL 

VARIABLE Coefficient SE 
Yoblack in state messiin imiia .32 .22 
YoLatino in state a...se erreen —.38** Al 
KEEN —.48* .22 
Believe blacks are lazy `... —10.8 7.0 
Believe Hispanics are lazy ..................- —8.5* 3.6 
%black x believe blacks are lazy ........... —.54 A0 
%Hispanic x believe Hispanics are lazy ... 84** .16 


IO 74.9** 7.3 


SouRCcE.—National Election Study 1992, 1996, and 2000. 

NOTE.—N = 3,053; R? = .1778. The model includes year dummies and controls for age, 
sex, marital status, education, family income, party identification, political views, and indi- 
vidualism. Dependent variable is scored 0, 50, 100 for decrease, maintain, and increase welfare 
spending. All political and racial attitude variables are scored 0-1, with high scores for 
Republican, conservative, self-reliant/get ahead on own, less government, and lazy. Model 
includes robust standard errors, clustered at the state level 

* P<.05. 

AP POI 


average. The models presented in this article are generally not sensitive 
to this particular cutoff, however.” 

A pooled model estimating the relationship between racial and ethnic 
stereotypes and support for welfare, including all controls and broken 
down by racial and ethnic context, is presented in table 6. Looking first 
at the results for disproportionately Latino states, note that the stereotype 
of Latino work ethic is positive and significant when controlling for 
whites’ views of blacks. There are two ways to interpret the positive 
coefficient on Latino work ethic. One way in which to think of it is that 


27 In 1990 the fraction of Latinos in the United States was closer to 8% than it was 
to 12%. Using 8% as a cutoff for the 1992 NES data does not significantly alter the 
results of my model. Similarly, the models presented in this article are not sensitive to 
the inclusion or exclusion of “borderline” states. For example, I can place Ohio and 
Missouri, currently designated as disproportionately white states, into the dispropor- 
tionately black states category (since they are both 11% black) and the results stay 
roughly the same. I can also take Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Florida out 
of the disproportionately black states section or exclude Illinois, Nevada, and New 
Jersey from the disproportionately Latino states. Results are simply not sensitive to 
these changes. This classification scheme is certainly not ideal. For one thing, the 
labeling is a bit deceiving since there are some states that are labeled disproportionately 
black that have a higher percentage of whites than some states that fall under the 
disproportionately white category. For example, Tennessee is 79% white and labeled 
a disproportionately black state while Oklahoma is 74% white and labeled a dispro- 
portionately white state. 
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the lazier whites think Latinos are (controlling for their views about 
blacks), the more whites want to spend on welfare. It is difficult to tell 
a convincing story that would support this interpretation, however. The 
second and more realistic interpretation is the more hardworking whites 
think Latinos are (controlling for their views about blacks), the less they 
want to spend on welfare. This latter interpretation makes sense if we 
think that whites are implicitly comparing the work ethic of Latinos and 
African-Americans. In disproportionately Latino states, therefore, the 
more hardworking whites think Latinos are, the less whites want to spend 
on welfare. The opposite relationship, however, holds for blacks. The 
lazier whites think blacks are, the less they want to spend on welfare.” 

In disproportionately white states, the effect of the stereotype about 
Hispanic work ethic is large, negative, and highly significant. That is, the 
lazier whites think Latinos are, the less whites want to spend on welfare. 
Additionally, whites’ stereotypes about black work ethic are also negative, 
but the effect disappears when holding whites’ stereotypes about His- 
panics constant. 

In disproportionately black states, whites’ stereotypes of Latino work 
ethic are negative but insignificant when included alone and positive and 
insignificant when controlling for black work ethic. The black work ethic 
variable, however, is large, negative, and significant whether or not one 
controls for stereotypes about Latinos. 

I estimated similar models using county-level racial and ethnic context 
with the 1992 and 1996 NES (results not shown). The relative size, sign, 
and significance of the work ethic variables were consistent with the 
models run using state contextual data. The only noticeable difference 
was that in disproportionately Latino counties the Latino work ethic 
variable was not significant, even when controlling for stereotypes about 
blacks. The sign on the coefficient was still positive, however. 

The results in table 6 demonstrate that there is a strong relationship 
between whites’ views of Latinos and their welfare-spending preferences, 
though the relationship varies considerably depending on the racial and 
ethnic context of the respondent. It varies so much, in fact, that at a 
national level (table 2) the divergent effects cancel each other out, making 
it appear that only a modest relationship exists at best. 

In disproportionately Latino states, the more hardworking whites think 
Latinos are, holding constant their views of blacks, the less they want to 
spend on welfare. But the lazier whites think blacks are, the less they 
want to spend on welfare. I propose two explanations for this curious 
result. First, Latinos in disproportionately Latino states may have become 


78 We could also interpret the black work ethic coefficient as the more hardworking 
whites think blacks are, the more they want to spend on welfare. 
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the “model minority” where work ethic and welfare dependence are as- 
sessed relative to blacks. Remember that table 3 showed that whites’ 
stereotypes of Latino work ethic improve with greater exposure to Latinos. 
If Latinos can do without welfare, the logic likely goes, so can blacks. As 
a result, whites in these states may be more likely to want to punish blacks 
for their perceived individual failure to succeed. This interpretation seems 
reasonable given that whites often point to the successful economic in- 
corporation of European and many Asian immigrants when they blame 
blacks for their failure to close the socioeconomic gap with whites (Jaynes 
2000). If the model minority theory is correct, we would expect that the 
correlation between stereotypes about blacks and those about Hispanics 
would be highest in states that are disproportionately white and lowest 
in states that are disproportionately Latino. This is precisely what we find 
(.51 in disproportionately white states and .43 in disproportionately Latino 
states), though the difference is small. 

If an implicit comparison between black and Latino work ethic is really 
at work in disproportionately Latino states, we would expect the least 
amount of support for welfare from whites who believe that blacks are 
lazy but Hispanics are not.” This is precisely what I find. In table 7, I 
divided whites into four categories: whites who believe both blacks and 
Hispanics are lazy, whites who believe blacks are lazy and Hispanics are 
not, whites who believe Hispanics are lazy and blacks are not, and whites 
who think neither blacks nor Hispanics are lazy. I then estimated the 
same model as in table 6, with these new variables replacing the simple 
stereotype variables (omitting the last category—whites who believe that 
neither Hispanics nor blacks are lazy—to prevent linear dependence). In 
disproportionately Latino states the only stereotype driving the results is 
the variable for whites who think blacks are lazy and Hispanics are not. 
The implicit comparison of black and Latino work ethic in these states 
appears to matter most. 

An equally plausible alternative interpretation is that whites in dis- 
proportionately Latino states are fearful that “hardworking Latinos” are 


? As a reviewer noted, the model minority hypothesis also implies that we should 
expect the strongest relationship between whites’ stereotypes of blacks and white 
support for welfare among whites in disproportionately Latino states who believe that 
Hispanics are hardworking, since, according to the reviewer, the “perceived hard work 
of Latinos is putting ‘lazy’ African Americans in a worse light.” Toward that end, I 
added an interaction term, “believe blacks are lazy” x “believe Hispanics are lazy,” 
to the model for disproportionately Latino states in table 6 (results not shown). The 
results were consistent with the model minority hypothesis: the coefficient was large 
and positive (23.81), suggesting that in disproportionately Latino states, the more hard- 
working whites think Latinos are, the more whites’ stereotypes of blacks as lazy 
decrease their support for welfare. The standard error was large (18.8), however, and 
therefore the results were not statistically significant. 
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being seduced by the perverse incentives of welfare and becoming de- 
pendent and lazy just as they believe blacks have. This interpretation 
could help reconcile the positive coefficient for Latino work ethic with 
the high proportion of Latino welfare recipients in these states. In Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and New Mexico, for example, while both Latinos and 
blacks are disproportionately represented in the ranks of those on welfare, 
Latinos far outnumber blacks because of their greater presence in those 
states.*° Indeed Sanchez (1997) argues that Latino (and Asian) immigrants 
may be replacing or at least joining poor blacks as the scapegoat of choice 
for America’s social and economic ills (see also Calavita 1996; Mehan 
1997). This interpretation might also help explain widespread white sup- 
port in the early 1990s for Proposition 187 in California, which sought 
to ban undocumented immigrants from access to social services, including 
welfare, nonemergency health services, and public education, an exclusion 
that was generally regarded as targeting Latinos (see Fujiwara 1999). 

Adjudicating between these two competing explanations would be pos- 
sible if one were able to determine the causal relationship between racial 
and ethnic stereotypes and support for welfare—that is, if one could de- 
termine whether whites’ stereotypes about Latinos or blacks influence 
their support for welfare (as I had originally assumed following Gilens) 
or whether antiwelfare sentiment is driven by the belief that welfare makes 
groups lazy because of its perverse incentive structure. Though I suspect 
that both are true, future research is needed in order to determine which 
account provides the most compelling explanation. 

In stark contrast to whites in disproportionately Latino areas, whites 
who live in disproportionately white states or counties see Latinos in a 
manner that is more consistent with how whites generally see blacks. The 
lazier whites think Latinos are, the less they want to spend on welfare. 
Similarly the lazier whites think blacks are, the less they want to spend 
on welfare, though the effect disappears when whites’ stereotypes of La- 
tinos are controlled for. Since whites’ stereotypes of black and Latino 
work ethic are highly correlated (especially in disproportionately white 
states), it is possible that when placed in the model alone, black work 


% In California in 1998, 41% of TANF families were Hispanic while only 22% were 
black. In New Mexico, 55% of TANF families were Hispanic while only 3.5% were 
black. And in Texas, 50% of TANF families were Hispanic compared to 31% black. 
Data are for the 1998 fiscal year and from the National Emergency TANF Datafile 
as of May 28, 1999. Unfortunately, it is not possible to test this hypothesis directly. 
The racial and ethnic composition of the welfare rolls is highly correlated to the racial 
and ethnic composition of the state (.85). When these variables are placed in the model 
simultaneously, there is evidence of multicolinearity. The results in this article are 
generally similar, though somewhat weaker, when the racial and ethnic composition 
of the welfare rolls is used instead of the racial and ethnic composition of the state. 
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ethic is actually picking up the effect of Latino work ethic. Alternatively, 
it could be that both variables are important to understand antiwelfare 
sentiment. Theoretically, it is far more plausible that both variables are 
important given prior research in the area as well as the literature on 
media representations of the poor discussed below. 

Why does the relationship between stereotypes about Latinos and sup- 
port for welfare differ so much based on ethnic context? In table 3, we 
found that whites in high Latino areas were more likely to think that 
Latinos were hardworking. Proximity in this case breeds amity. Whites 
in disproportionately white states have less contact with Latinos, and as 
a result they are more dependent on media images to form opinions about 
Latinos’ work ethic and their relationship to the welfare system. During 
the early to mid 1990s, there was a considerable amount of anti-immigrant 
sentiment across the country—much of it directed against Latinos. There 
was also a specific concern that the welfare system had become somewhat 
of a magnet for immigrants, resulting in a sharp increase in the number 
of immigrants on welfare (Borjas 1999; Sanchez 1997). For example, for- 
mer presidential candidate Pat Buchanan proposed that the United States 
build a wall along the Mexican border to keep the alleged welfare abusers 
out (Herrick 1996). Pat Buchanan may fall at one extreme, but polls 
generally showed that many Americans were reluctant to extend welfare 
benefits to legal immigrants (Shaw and Shapiro 2002). While NES ques- 
tions about stereotypes prompt respondents to offer their opinions on the 
work ethic of Hispanic-Americans—not Hispanic immigrants—it is pos- 
sible that apprehensions about immigration and migration still come into 
play (see Fujiwara 1999). Perhaps as a result, whites in predominantly 
white states are slightly more likely than whites in other states to believe 
that Latinos are lazier than blacks (18% vs. 15.5%) and less likely to 
believe that blacks are lazier than Latinos (27% vs. 35%). 

In contrast to our findings about the effect of ethnic context on the 
influence of stereotypes about Latinos on support for welfare, whites’ 
stereotypes ‘of blacks are related to their welfare-spending preferences, 
largely irrespective of racial and ethnic context. The interaction between 
%black and black work ethic is insignificant in table 5, and in table 6 
whites’ stereotypes of blacks in disproportionately black, Latino, or white 
states are always negative. Why might this be the case? While Gilens 
(1999) does not test the effect of racial and ethnic context in his models, 
his work still suggests that racial context may not matter much at all. It 
is due to biased media representations, he argues, that whites in states 
with few blacks are just as likely to have distorted perceptions about the 
fraction of the poor that is black nationally as whites in states with many 
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African-Americans.*' Since most decisions about welfare aside from wel- 
fare benefit levels were made at the national level prior to 1996 (the period 
Gilens studies), neighborhood, county, or state context may not affect 
whether racial and ethnic stereotypes are linked to support for federal 
welfare spending. Everybody “knows” that welfare is a program for 
blacks, Gilens’s logic presumes, therefore everyone will let their stereo- 
types about blacks influence their support for the program. 

What about Latinos? Gilens failed to consider Latinos in his analysis, 
but Clawson and Trice (2000) have done so. They analyzed media por- 
trayals of the poor from 1993 through 1998 in five national news mag- 
azines. They found 74 stories with 149 pictures of 357 poor people. Of 
those, the authors judged 49% to be black, 33% white, 19% Latino, and 
none Asian. These figures overrepresent the percentage of the poor who 
are black while they greatly underestimate the percentage of the poor 
who are white and Asian and slightly underrepresent the percentage of 
the poor who are Latino (see fig. 2). Even if we compare the media 
representation of the poor with the racial and ethnic composition of the 
welfare rolls (Lower-Basch 2000), we find that media pictures still over- 
state the extent of black poverty and welfare usage. Furthermore, the 
authors found that in stories with unsympathetic portrayals of poor peo- 
ple, the media distortion was even greater for blacks and whites but not 
Latinos: 63% of the undeserving poor were black, while 19% were white 
and 18% were Latino. So while African-Americans are only slightly more 
likely than Latinos to be poor, they are two and a half times as likely to 
be depicted as poor by the media and more than four times as likely to 
be depicted as poor when the stories are unsympathetic. 

Combined with the findings on the effect of context on the prevalence 
of stereotypes, these findings may explain then why racial and ethnic 
context is more important for the political impact of whites’ stereotypes 
of Latinos than for their stereotypes of blacks. If media images of African- 
Americans are predominantly negative and having more blacks in a state 
does nothing to counter those views—in fact, if anything it reinforces 
them—then context should not matter much for whites’ thoughts about 
African-Americans and welfare. On the other hand, if negative media 
images about Latinos and welfare are less prevalent and having more 
Latinos in a state makes whites feel more positive toward them, then it 
is reasonable that effects will depend on the ethnic context. 


* There exists an extensive literature on the influence the media or political elites have 
on attitudes about race (Gilliam and Iyengar 2000; Valentino, Hutchings, and White 
2002), racial inequality (Iyengar 1991), poverty (Gilens 1996a; Iyengar 1990, 1991), as 
well as attitudes toward welfare and other programs for the poor (Mendelberg 2001; 
Nelson and Kinder 1996). 
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Fic. 2.—Media representations of the poor (data are from Clawson and Trice [2000] and 
Lower-Basch [2000)). 


Given that whites are more likely to see blacks depicted unfavorably 
in the national media, it is curious that the coefficient on the Latino work 
ethic variable is larger than the coefficient on the black work ethic variable 
in disproportionately white states. I can only speculate about why this 
might be the case. If images of Latinos or discussions about Latinos 
migrating for high welfare benefits were new to whites in those states, 
they might be more alarmed or threatened by those messages, even if they 
were less frequent. 


Does the Effect of Racial and Ethnic Context Vary over Time? 


Many important changes occurred between 1992 and 2000. President Wil- 
liam Jefferson Clinton signed the Personal Responsibility and Work Op- 
portunity Reconciliation Act into law in August of 1996. In addition to 
ending the entitlement to welfare and barring most legal immigrants from 
access to benefits, the federal government replaced matching state spend- 
ing for cash assistance with fixed block grants and gave state legislatures 
greater discretion to set their own eligibility standards, benefit levels, and 
program rules. Furthermore, the country witnessed an explosion in the 
Latino population with the fastest growth occurring in the south, midwest, 
and northwest.*? How might these important changes affect our results 
about racial and ethnic context? Separate models for each year, grouped 


3? Rates of growth were unarguably highest in these areas because the Latino popu- 
lation in these areas was so small to begin with. 
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by racial and ethnic state level context are presented in tables 8, 9, and 
10 in order to understand whether the results we found in table 6 vary 
over the eight-year time period. 

Table 8 shows the results for disproportionately Latino states across all 
three years. No obvious patterns emerge. The lazier whites think blacks 
are, the less they want to spend on welfare. Conversely, the more hard- 
working whites think Latinos are, the less they want to spend on welfare. 
This general pattern holds across all three survey years, though the effect 
is strongest in 1992. 

Similarly, there are no consistent patterns in disproportionately black 
states (see table 9). None of the coefficients for whites’ stereotypes of 
Latino work ethic are particularly large, and none are even weakly sig- 
nificant. In the models that control for black work ethic, the sign on the 
Latino work ethic variable changes from positive to negative with no 
particularly obvious trend. Like the racial and ethnic stereotypes in other 
states, the size of the coefficient for black work ethic drops a bit in 1996. 
It is still significant at the 5% level when not controlling for Latino work 
ethic but then loses significance when that additional control is added. 

In disproportionately white states, however, there is one obvious change 
(see table 10). The pattern in the pooled model (the lazier whites think 
Latinos or blacks are, the less they want to spend on welfare) only applies 
to 1992 and 1996. In 2000, neither whites’ stereotypes of blacks nor their 
stereotypes of Latinos are related to whites’ welfare-spending pref- 
erences.” 

Given that the size of the coefficient on Latino and black work ethic 
decreases across all three years, it may be tempting to interpret this as a 
gradual decrease in the relationship between whites’ stereotypes and their 
welfare-spending preferences. Looking at the trends in disproportionately 
black and Latino states, though, we see that the effect of stereotypes 
decreased uniformly in 1996, the year antiwelfare sentiment was at its 
height, and then returns to pre—welfare reform levels by 2000. Since there 
is no reason to expect differences in the effect of context over time between 
disproportionately white states and disproportionately black and Latino 
states, the finding in 2000 is all the more remarkable. 

Why, then, does the relationship between whites’ support for welfare 
and their stereotypes of both blacks and Hispanics in disproportionately 


"7 The decrease in the effect of stereotypes about Hispanics is significant (at the 1% 
level for the change between 1992 and 2000 and at the 10% level for the change 
between 1996 and 2000). The decrease in the effect of stereotypes about blacks (when 
included in the model alone) between 1992 and 2000 is significant at the 10% level. 
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white states mysteriously disappear in 2000?** A good explanation for this 
curious result must explain why the coefficient on both black and Hispanic 
work ethic nears zero. I offer a tentative explanation for this finding that 
relates to the changes that welfare reform brought to the relationship 
between the federal and state governments. Welfare reform devolved 
much of the responsibility for setting welfare policy to the states. To be 
sure, TANF is still funded in part through federal money. However, prior 
to 1996 federal money to states came in direct proportion to the welfare 
caseload size: an increase in the number of people on welfare led to an 
increase in federal dollars. So did an increase in benefits. Since welfare 
reform, the federal government gives each state welfare funds in the form 
of block grants—fixed under law to 1996 caseload levels—for states to 
spend, along with their own funds, as they see fit. With federal dollars 
essentially fixed, any increases or decreases in welfare spending come out 
of state funds and will affect only the welfare recipients in their state. 
Furthermore, states were given considerable leeway in designing the day- 
to-day operation of the program, including discretion over state time lim- 
its, sanctions, and incentives to encourage recipients to leave welfare. 
Therefore, asking whites whether they want to increase or decrease spend- 
ing on welfare can mean very different things depending on when the 
question is asked. This move toward greater state discretion may mean 
that whites’ stereotypes of blacks and Hispanics in say, Maine, are less 
relevant to their preferences about welfare spending in 2000 because vot- 
ers in Maine now have more control over how that money affects poor 
residents of Maine, and poor residents of Maine are almost exclusively 
white. 

How cognizant the average person is about these changes in the welfare 
system is a serious question. However, people do not have to be aware 
of the details surrounding the administration of welfare for this theory to 
hold water. Previous research suggests that politicians conjoin issues of 
welfare and race in order to gain (white) votes by capitalizing on whites’ 
underlying fears and frustrations (Edsall and Edsall 1992; Mendelberg 
2001; Quadagno 1994). Experimental studies show that whites’ racial 
attitudes can be primed by news stories or campaign advertisements about 
welfare that contain implicit racial appeals (Mendelberg 2001). Implicit 
appeals do not actually mention race, but they are often accompanied by 
pictures of black or brown women or conjure up images of the urban 


* This result is so dramatic that it begs for a technical or methodological explanation. 
Perhaps the NES was administered differently in 2000. This technical explanation is 
unsatisfying. If the change were related to survey administration, we would expect 
that it would affect disproportionately Latino or black states in the same manner as 
disproportionately white states. We see no evidence of this. 
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underclass. In one such appeal in 1994, the Republican Party in California 
sent voters a brochure they titled “The Welfare Mess.” A picture of food 
stamps, a gun, and drug paraphernalia adorned the cover, and the text 
inside cautioned the readers, “If You Don’t Vote, THEY WIN” (as quoted 
in Brown 1999, p. 357). If local politicians are aware of the changes 
brought about by welfare reform and alter their political appeals, the link 
between whites’ stereotypes and welfare-spending preferences could be 
severed.” 

If changes in the administration of welfare are responsible for these 
curious results, then even though the link between welfare and stereotypes 
was severed, we would not expect the prevalence of stereotypes about 
blacks and Latinos to be significantly different in disproportionately white 
states than in more diverse contexts. While whites in disproportionately 
white states are least likely to think blacks are lazy, they are also least 
likely to think Latinos are hardworking (see table 11). I also tested whether 
there was a context-specific decline in whites’ stereotypes of blacks or 
Latinos during these three years and found none (results not shown). 
Whites in disproportionately white states did not suddenly become less 
prejudiced relative to whites in other, more diverse states, supporting the 
theory of political contexts above. 

Furthermore, we might expect that, if the link between race and welfare 
was severed because of administrative changes, more diverse states would 
be more likely than racially homogeneous states to adopt punitive welfare 
policies in the wake of welfare reform. If whites (politicians and public 
alike) oppose welfare because they think the benefits go to blacks and 
Latinos who are lazy and therefore undeserving, then support for more 
liberal policies should increase when the benefits are seen to go to whites. 
Soss et al. (2001) have found that this is the case. Holding constant various 
social, political, and economic factors, states with a higher proportion of 
blacks on the welfare rolls had stricter time limits, harsher sanctions, 
lower state welfare benefit levels, and were more likely to enact family 
cap policies than states with small proportions of blacks. Similarly, states 
with a higher proportion of Latinos on the welfare rolls were more likely 
to have stricter time limits and to adopt a family cap provision (see also 
Gais and Weaver 2002). The increase in state discretion and changes in 
the funding of welfare therefore provide a plausible, if not entirely sat- 
isfying, explanation for the time- and context-specific disappearance of 


35 The NES is administered in the nine weeks immediately preceding the November 
general election and again in the weeks immediately following the election. In order 
for this explanation to be convincing, one would have to believe that politicians did 
not alter their political appeals immediately after the passage of PRWORA in August 
1996 since these findings do not appear in the 1996 data. 
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TABLE 11 
FREQUENCIES OF WHITES’ RACIAL AND ETHNIC STEREOTYPES, BY RACIAL AND ETHNIC 
CONTEXT, 2000 








Disproportionately Disproportionately Disproportionately 





Beliefs about Work Ethic Black States Latino States White States 

Of blacks: 
Lazy (81... 32 32 27 
Hardworking (%) ........ 25 26 23 

Of Latinos: 
Lazy (81. 18 20 19 
Hardworking (%) ........ 41 45 37 

Of whites: 
Lazy (i.e 6 7 6 
Hardworking (%) ........ 56 59 59 


SouRcE. — National Election Study 2000. 


the link between whites’ stereotypes of blacks and Latinos and their 
support for welfare. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Most of the theorizing and empirical work on race and welfare to date 
have relied on a black-white paradigm of race relations. That research 
has been invaluable in demonstrating the complex relationship between 
whites’ views of blacks and their preferences for various redistributive 
policies. But as the share of the Latino population rises—both in the 
country and within the ranks of the poor and those on welfare—research- 
ers cannot continue to ignore how whites’ views of Latinos come into 
play. 

A key finding in this study is that whites’ stereotypes of Latinos are 
related to their welfare policy preferences. In order to clearly understand 
this relationship, however, one needs to consider the racial and ethnic 
context in which the respondent lives. Ethnic context is important because 
it has a direct effect on the prevalence of stereotypes. The contact hy- 
pothesis “works” for Latinos: the more Latinos in white respondents’ state 
or county, the more hardworking whites think Latinos are. Ethnic context 
is also important because it has a strong effect on the relationship between 
stereotypes and support for welfare. In areas with more Latinos, the more 
hardworking whites think Latinos are (holding constant their stereotypes 
of blacks), the less they want to spend on welfare. Conversely, the lazier 
whites think blacks are, the less they want to spend on welfare. Deter- 
mining why we see such divergent effects in states with more Latinos is 
beyond the scope of this study. I offered two tentative explanations. First, 
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whites in states with more Latinos may be holding Latinos as the model 
minority against which they judge blacks. Since Latinos can make it 
without welfare, so the logic goes, so can blacks, and therefore spending 
on welfare should be decreased. Alternatively, whites may fear that La- 
tinos will follow what they see as the path of blacks and become lazy if 
the welfare system is allowed to grow too large. 

This study also found that when whites are racially and ethnically 
isolated, Latinos appear to be seen as more similar to blacks. In fact, in 
the early 1990s Latinos had perhaps become the special target of whites’ 
animosity. In disproportionately white states, the lazier whites thought 
Latinos were, the less they wanted to spend on welfare. Similarly, the 
lazier whites thought blacks were, the less they wanted to spend on wel- 
fare, though that relationship disappeared when controlling for views of 
Latinos. 

Consistent with previous research, I found that stereotypes about black 
work ethic still fuel antiwelfare sentiment in most states, and this rela- 
tionship appears to be less responsive to racial and ethnic context than 
the relationship between stereotypes of Latinos and support for welfare. 
Context certainly matters for the prevalence of stereotypes about blacks. 
Unlike our findings for Latinos, the contact hypothesis does not work for 
African-Americans: the more blacks in respondents’ state or county, the 
lazier whites think blacks are. Context was less important in mediating 
the relationship between stereotypes about blacks and support for welfare 
in the early and mid 1990s, most likely because of pervasive misrepre- 
sentations of blacks in the national media. When state racial and ethnic 
context became important after 1996, the results were consistent with the 
threat hypothesis. 

One highly unexpected result in this study was that stereotypes about 
both blacks and Latinos became suddenly irrelevant to the welfare-spend- 
ing preferences of whites in disproportionately white states in the 2000 
data. I speculated that changes brought about by welfare reform—mainly 
the use of block grants and increased state control over the design of state 
welfare plans—may have severed the relationship between whites’ ste- 
reotypes of blacks and Latinos and their welfare-spending preferences in 
those states. This argument seems plausible since the prevalence of racial 
and ethnic stereotypes were not uniformly lower among whites in racially 
isolated states than among whites in more diverse contexts. Local poli- 
ticians in racially isolated states, more attuned to the implications of 
welfare reform than the general public, may have stopped wielding race 
and welfare as a political and cultural weapon designed to gain votes 
from anxious whites. This hypothesis is obviously speculative, and future 
research should examine this possibility. If the hypothesis is accurate, 
however, these findings suggest that we should be wary of giving states 
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too much discretion over welfare. As long as racial and ethnic stereotypes 
continue to play a role in whites’ support of welfare in the rest of the 
country, giving states this discretion only provides additional avenues in 
which prejudice is allowed to influence policy choices. We could see ad- 
ditional moves toward two unequal welfare systems: a more generous 
system in the disproportionately white north and a miserly version in the 
south and southwest. 

Overall this study concludes that numbers sometimes count, but not 
always in the way that the threat hypothesis predicts. For blacks, when 
they count, greater numbers mean increasing stereotypes and decreasing 
support for racially tinged policies, including welfare, among whites. 
Numbers are not important for the relationship between stereotypes and 
support for welfare when decisions about welfare are made at the national 
level. For Latinos, greater numbers can mean greater amity—not greater 
animosity—toward the group, at least where stereotypes about work ethic 
are concerned. But that greater amity does not translate into greater 
support for welfare, a program that many Latinos clearly rely on. Whether 
antiwelfare sentiment in that context should be understood to be directed 
against blacks (the Latinos as model minority hypothesis) or against both 
blacks and Latinos (the hypothesis that welfare might make Latinos lazy) 
is important to determine, if only because it tells us something about how 
Latinos are being, and will continue to be, incorporated into the American 
racial order. Will Latinos become “honorary whites” whose interests will 
be pitted against the interests of African-Americans? Or will Latinos oc- 
cupy some middle rung on the racial hierarchy—not quite honorary white, 
not quite degraded black? However we answer these questions, for the 
time being at least, one result remains: whites’ stereotypes about blacks 
and Latinos—whether negative or positive—decrease support for policies 
that are intended to assist all of the nations’ poor. 
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TABLE A1 
SURVEY QUESTIONS FOR 1992, 1996, AND 2000 NATIONAL ELECTION STUDY 





Support for welfare ........ Welfare: “Should federal spending on welfare programs be 
increased, decreased, or kept about the same?” 
Basic demographics ........ Sex 


Age (in years) 
Marital status 
Education (in years) 


Economic self-interest ..... Family income (11-point scale in $10,000 increments) 
Political party ............... Democrat or Republican (7-point scale) 

Political views .............. Liberal or conservative (7-point scale) 

Individualism ............... Get ahead (1992): “Tell me how important you think try- 


ing to get ahead on your own effort is in making some- 
one a true American—extremely important, very (im- 
portant), somewhat (important), or not at all 
important.” 

Self-reliant (1996, 2000): “ONE, it is more important to be 
a cooperative person who works well with others; or 
TWO, it is more important to be a self-reliant person 
able to take care of oneself.” 

Less government (1992, 1996, 2000): “ONE, the less gov- 
ernment, the better; or TWO, there are more things 
that government should be doing.” 

Racial and ethnic stereo- Work ethic: “Now I have some questions about different 
TYPOS? geen wieter Se groups in our society. A score of 1 means that you think 
almost all of the people in that group tend to be ‘hard- 
working.’ A score of 7 means that you think most peo- 
ple in the group are ‘lazy.’” 
"Where would you rate blacks in general on this 
scaler” 
"Where would you rate Hispanic-Americans in general 
on this scale?” 
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TABLE B1 
MEANS AND SDs OF VARIABLES BEFORE RECODING 








1992 NES 1996 NES 2000 NES 








VARIABLE Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 

Increase welfare ................ 1.7 20 1.5 65 1.7 20 
Age deiten eg 46.9 17.9 48.6 17.5 48.5 17.1 
Female `... 52 50 54 50 55 50 
Marie... 57 49 57 50 56 50 
Education in years ............. 13.1 2.6 13.6 2.5 13.8 2.5 
Family income ($10,000) ....... 5.0 3.0 5.3 3.0 6.0 3.0 
Republican `... 3.0 2.0 3.0 2.1 3.0 2.1 
Conservative ....... ooeec 4.3 1.4 4.4 1.4 4.4 1.7 
Less government ............... 41 48 53 49 47 50 
Get ahead on own .............. 81 39 KEE REH ae ee 
Self-reliant `... boz ER A8 50 45 50 
Beliefs: 

Whites are lazy .............. 3.0 1.1 3.1 1.1 3.0 1.2 

Latinos are lazy .............. 3.9 1.2 3.7 1.1 3.6 1.3 

Blacks are lazy ............... 4.2 1.2 4.1 1.2 4.1 1.2 
black state a...an 11.1 7.0 10.9 7.1 11.2 7.5 
%black county .................. 9.7 11.2 8.8 9.8 NA NA 
%Uispanic state ................ 8.7 9.2 9.0 9.5 8.9 9.1 
%UHispanic county .............. 7.1 10.5 7.7 10.7 NA NA 

TABLE B2 


TABLE OF CORRELATIONS, FOR NES DATA, 1992 


H 

Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
A ee 
. Increase welfare `... 


1 eee 

2. Believe blacks are lazy ................. —.15 

3. Believe Latinos are lazy ................ —.09 .50 

4. Get ahead 2.0.0... cece eee ceeeeee ences —.13 .08  .06 

5. Less government `... —.25 .06 —.03 .10 

6. Republican `... —.26 04 02 .10 Ap 

7. Conservative ............cceeeeceeseeeueee —.29 07 03 15 .33 .49 

8. Family income ................0..c0eeeeee —.11 .01 —.03 .01 .21 .14 08 ... 
SE a 


TABLE B3 
TABLE OF CORRELATIONS, FOR NES Data, 1996 





Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 





1. Increase welfare `... gen 

2. Believe blacks are lazy ...............65 —.13 1.0 

3. Believe Latinos are lazy ................ —.05 50 

4, Self-reliant. geen e ANE qusaneeeee —.23 12 03 

5. Less government ............cceeeee scene —32 07 —.04 .14 

6. Republican ...........cccccece cece e eee e ee 9 d DI .19 A3 

7, Conservative sies ieie ii S S 05 .14 36 .61 

8. Family income —.08 —.00 .15 .18 .04 








TABLE B4 
TABLE OF CORRELATIONS, NES DATA, 2000 











Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Increase welfare `... E 
2. Believe blacks are lazy ..............+5- —.11 
3. Believe Latinos are lazy ..............6+ 04 43 
4. Self-reliant: 7 dee EN dE EEN EE sst —.09 .08 Al 
5. Less government `... —.25 04 —.05 .07 
6. Republican `... —.18 07 —.05 08 .44 
7. Conservative .......sssesesrereserererees —.23 09 —.03 DN .39 .53 
8. Family income .............-..sseseeee ees —.10 —.03 —.09 —.05 .11 .14 .05 
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TABLE C1 


STATE CLASSIFICATIONS BY RACIAL AND ETHNIC CONTEXT, 1990 AND 2000 CENSUSES 














%WHITE %BLACK % HISPANIC 
STATE 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 
Disproportionately 
black: 
Alabama ............ 73 70 25 26 1 2 
Arkansas ............ 82 79 16 16 1 3 
Florida .............. 73 65 13 14 12 17 
Delaware’ ........... 79 73 17 19 2 5 
Georgia ............. 70 63 27 28 2 5 
Illinois ............... 75 68 15 15 8 12 
Louisiana ........... 66 63 31 32 2 2 
Maryland ........... 70 62 25 28 3 4 
Michigan ............ 82 79 14 14 2 3 
Mississippi* ......... 63 61 35 36 1 1 
New Jersey ......... 74 66 13 13 10 13 
New York .......... 69 62 14 15 12 15 
North Carolina ..... 75 70 22 21 1 5 
South Carolina*® .... 69 66 30 29 1 2 
Tennessee ........... 83 79 16 16 1 2 
Virginia ............. 76 70 19 19 3 5 
Disproportionately 
Latino: 
Arizona ............. 72 64 3 3 19 25 
California 57 47 7 6 26 32 
Colorado ............ 81 74 4 4 13 17 
Florida .............. 73 65 13 14 12 17 
Minois? .............. 75 68 15 15 8 12 
Nevada* ............ 79 65 6 7 10 20 
New Jersey* ........ 74 66 13 13 10 13 
New Medico? ...... 50 45 2 2 38 42 
New York .......... 69 62 14 15 12 15 
Texas eet ANEN d 61 52 12 11 26 32 
Disproportionately 
white: 
Connecticut ......... 84 77 8 9 6 9 
Idaho! ............... 92 88 0 0 5 8 
Indiana .............. 90 86 8 8 2 4 
Towa .........ccee ee ee 96 93 2 2 1 3 
Kansas ..........004. 88 83 6 6 4 7 
Kentucky’ ........... 92 89 7 7 1 2 
Maine’ .............. 98 97 D 1 1 1 
Massachusetts ...... 88 82 5 5 5 7 
Minnesota ........... 94 88 2 3 1 3 
Missouri ............. 87 84 11 11 1 2 
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TABLE C1 (Continued) 


%WHITE %BLACK % HISPANIC 
STATE 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 
Nebraska ........... 93 87 4 4 2 6 
New Hampshire ... 97 95 1 1 1 2 
North Dakota’ ..... 94 92 1 1 1 1 
(EE 87 84 11 11 1 2 
Oklahoma* ......... 81 74 7 7 3 5 
Oregon ............4- 91 84 2 2 4 8 
Pennsylvania ....... 88 84 9 10 2 3 
South Dakota* ..... 91 88 0 1 1 1 
Utah® ae Eed Ee CN 91 85 1 1 5 9 
Vermont’ ............ 98 96 0 1 1 1 
Washington ......... 87 79 3 3 4 7 
West Virginia ....... 96 95 3 3 0 1 
Wisconsin ........... 91 87 5 6 2 4 
Wyoming ........... 91 89 1 1 6 6 


* State is not in the 1992 data set. 
t State is only in the 2000 data set. 
* New Jersey and Ilinois are only included as predominantly Latino states in the 2000 data set. 
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The Organizational Demography of Racial 
Employment Segregation’ 


Jesper B. Sgrensen 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This article examines how workers respond to changes in the racial 
composition of their workplaces. An analysis of the job histories of 
new hires into multiple work groups within a single firm reveals 
path dependence in the effects of group composition on turnover. 
Exit rates are inversely related to the level of same-race represen- 
tation at the time of organizational entry and increase when workers 
experience declines in same-race representation. However, turnover 
rates do not decline in response to increases in representation. The 
results suggest that initial token status can have a lasting impact 
on attachment and that increases in attachment in integrated groups 
occur through a cohort-replacement process. The turnover dynamics 
also imply that any gains in the representation of minority groups 
are very fragile. The challenge of workplace racial integration there- 
fore lies not simply in eliminating discrimination in hiring, but also 
in managing the post-hire consequences of changes in group com- 
position. Implications of the asymmetric effects of compositional 
change for the literature on organizational demography are also 
discussed. 


The racial segregation of employment is a pervasive feature of the U.S. 
labor market and an important source of social inequality. Reskin, 
McBrier, and Kmec (1999) estimated that minorities are substantially 
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underrepresented in over half of U.S. establishments. Tomaskovic-Devey 
(1993), using a sample of jobs in North Carolina, estimated that almost 
55% of blacks would have to switch jobs with whites to achieve complete 
integration. In a study of segregation across establishments, Bayard et al. 
(1999) found that a randomly selected black employee worked in an es- 
tablishment with 22%-29% more black employees than a randomly se- 
lected white employee. Comparing whites and Hispanics, they found that 
Hispanics worked in establishments that were 32% more Hispanic. Em- 
ployment segregation is in turn implicated in racial disparities in income 
and social advancement. Incumbents of jobs dominated by nonwhites 
receive lower pay (Tomaskovic-Devey 1993; Baron and Newman 1989; 
Bayard et al. 1999; Sorensen 1989) and have higher turnover rates and 
lower promotion rates (Barnett, Baron, and Stuart 2000) than incumbents 
of jobs dominated by whites. 

Despite the importance of racial employment segregation, its causes 
have received surprisingly little attention in the sociological literature, 
particularly when compared.to the voluminous literatures on the causes 
of sex segregation in employment (e.g., Reskin 1993) and of racial resi- 
dential segregation (e.g., Massey and Denton 1993). This may reflect the 
fact that the levels of racial segregation in employment are less pronounced 
than levels of sex segregation in employment (King 1992) and levels of 
racial residential segregation (Becker 1980). However, the dynamics of 
racial employment segregation are an important subject of study, partic- 
ularly since the racial and ethnic diversity of the American labor force 
has increased substantially in the past several decades (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 2001). In light of the connections between employment seg- 
regation and inequality, it is important to understand the forces that affect 
the likelihood of creating racially integrated workplaces in the face of 
demographic change. 

As a guide to this topic, the existing sociological theory and evidence 
on racial segregation suffers from two limitations. First, most sociological 
studies focus on racial segregation across occupations or jobs (Kaufman 
2002; Semyonov et al. 2000; Fossett, Galle, and Kelly 1986), not estab- 
lishments (Becker [1980] is an exception). One reason for this is that there 
has been little data available on racial segregation at the establishment 
or workplace level. Yet this emphasis is unfortunate, since it is within 
firms that work is organized and that many of the processes generating 
segregation play out (Baron and Bielby 1980; Reskin and Roos 1990). For 
example, an extensive literature has demonstrated that organizations play 
a crucial role in shaping the structure of sex segregation (Bielby and Baron 
1986) and that the gender gap in wages virtually disappears once the 
segregation of men and women across establishments is taken into account 
(Petersen and Morgan 1995). In short, aggregated analyses of racial em- 
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ployment segregation that suggest relatively modest levels of segregation 
may conceal higher levels of segregation at the workplace level. Indeed, 
by surveying workers about the firm-level racial composition of their jobs, 
Tomaskovic-Devey (1993) found substantially higher levels of racial seg- 
regation than was found in occupational studies. 

A second shortcoming of the existing literature on racial employment 
segregation is that theoretical explanations typically focus on “prehire” 
factors, such as supply and demand in the labor market and employer 
hiring practices (Reskin, McBrier, and Kmec 1999; Tomaskovic-Devey 
1993; Kaufman 2002; Mouw 2002). In a strong version of this approach, 
Reskin et al. (1999, p. 338) argue that “the sex and race composition of 
establishments that are indifferent to a worker’s race and sex and that 
use sex- and race-neutral recruitment methods should be roughly pro- 
portional to that of the supply of qualified workers in the labor pool.” 
This claim only holds if one assumes that there are no “post-hire” dynamics 
that affect workplace composition. Group composition is the net result of 
both differential recruitment and differential turnover. While market 
forces and hiring practices may determine who is brought into the work- 
place, they are not the only determinants of who stays, so prehire expla- 
nations are best suited as accounts of differential recruitment patterns. 
In principle, the segregation of work groups can result from differential 
turnover rates alone. If these forces are strong enough, a demographically 
skewed workplace can arise even if an employer is perfectly neutral in 
its hiring practices and strives to bring in employees that perfectly mirror 
the racial composition of the local labor market. 

This suggests that the prevailing emphasis on how prehire forces shape 
segregation should be complemented by an examination of post-hire dy- 
namics. This article investigates an important type of post-hire demo- 
graphic process, namely how turnover rates depend on demographic com- 
position of work groups. Extensive research suggests that group 
composition has wide-ranging effects on individual and group outcomes 
(Mittman 1992). In particular, evidence from studies of work groups sug- 
gests that there is a negative relationship—in the cross-section—between 
group racial heterogeneity and individual attachment to the group (see 
Williams and O’Reilly [1998] for a review) and job satisfaction (Wharton, 
Rotolo, and Bird 2000; Mueller et al. 1999). From the standpoint of un- 
derstanding the processes generating segregation, then, it is particularly 
important to understand the effects of group composition on turnover. 

It is also important to understand how people respond to changes in 
the racial composition of their workplaces. Consider the challenges in- 
volved in transforming a segregated work group into a racially integrated 
one. Typically, it is not feasible to achieve demographic balance through 
a wholesale reallocation of employees across work groups. Integration 
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therefore has to occur in small increments. While well-intentioned em- 
ployers may encourage such integration by changing recruitment patterns, 
such efforts will falter if the members of the underrepresented groups 
refuse to stay or if members of the formerly dominant group leave in 
large numbers. The potential difficulties involved in creating integrated 
workplaces are well illustrated by considering the analogous case of the 
barriers to neighborhood integration. Residential segregation is in part 
due to forces comparable to the prehire explanations emphasized in the 
literature on employment segregation: the persistence of widespread dis- 
crimination against blacks in housing markets (Massey and Denton 1993) 
and the reluctance of whites to move into neighborhoods with more than 
a modest representation of blacks (Farley et al. 1994). Yet extensive ev- 
idence also suggests that the process of change is itself volatile: one reason 
neighborhood integration remains elusive lies in the dynamics of resident’s 
responses to changes in the racial composition of their neighborhoods, as 
captured in the notion of “white flight” (Schelling 1971; Granovetter 1978; 
Clark 1991; Crowder 2000). In Schelling’s (1971) “tipping” model, for 
example, integration is very difficult to achieve due to the self-reinforcing 
dynamics of individual responses to small changes in neighborhood 
composition. 

The challenge of workplace integration therefore lies not simply in 
eliminating discrimination in hiring, but also in managing the post-hire 
dynamics of changes in group composition. Yet existing research provides 
no answer to the question: How do workers respond to changes in the 
racial composition of their workplace? Existing studies of the relationship 
between group racial composition and turnover rely on cross-sectional 
comparisons across groups, and are therefore not directly informative 
about the consequences of compositional change within work groups. I 
investigate this issue through a quantitative case study of the relationship 
between changes in work group racial composition and worker turnover 
rates. Drawing on the personnel. records of a single, large firm, I analyze 
the turnover rates of 1,673 new hires spread among 263 separate work- 
places within the firm. These workplaces are small enough that their 
members interact regularly, meaning that the workplace’s demographic 
composition is likely to be salient to its members. A unique feature of 
these data is that they are longitudinal, which means that the racial com- 
position of each workplace can be continuously updated as it changes in 
response to the entrance and exit of employees of different races. To my 
knowledge, this is the first study to examine explicitly the link between 
employees’ turnover behavior and changes in the racial composition of 
their workplace. These reactions turn out to be complex and suggest that 
the causes of racial employment segregation are better understood if post- 
hire dynamics are taken into account. 
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THE EXTENT OF WORKPLACE RACIAL SEGREGATION 


Before turning to a discussion of the relationship between changes in 
workplace racial composition and turnover rates, I present some descrip- 
tive evidence on the extent of workplace racial segregation in the United 
States. Doing so serves two goals. First, since workplace racial segregation 
has received relatively little attention, the descriptive data help to establish 
the phenomenon. Second, data from representative samples of firms puts 
the analyses from the firm studied here in a broader context. 

The existing evidence on the extent of workplace racial segregation in 
the United States is sparse, but the available studies suggest substantial 
segregation. Becker (1980) used data from the 1975 Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission (EEOC) survey of private employers with 
more than 100 employees to compute measures of black-white workplace 
segregation. He found that the apparently low level of segregation at the 
national level concealed extensive heterogeneity across occupations in the 
degree of workplace segregation, with laborers and service occupations 
exhibiting high levels of segregation. For example, while whites made up 
69% of laborers in the sample, the average black laborer in the sample 
worked in an establishment where only 42% of the laborers were white. 
Using matched employer-employee data from 1990, Carrington and 
Troske (1998) estimated Gini coefficients of black-white interfirm segre- 
gation, which can range from zero (perfect integration) to one (perfect 
segregation). In a sample of manufacturing establishments, they found 
high levels of segregation at the national level (Gini coefficient = 0.78) 
and more modest but still substantial segregation when computed within 
geographic areas (Gini coefficient = 0.60). Bayard et al. (1999), also using 
matched employer-employee data from the 1990 census, found little seg- 
regation by industry or (broad) occupational category, but extensive seg- 
regation by establishment. Among black men, the average proportion 
black in an establishment was 27.1% while for whites and Hispanics the 
corresponding proportions of black workers were 4.7% and 4.5% respec- 
tively. Black women were more highly segregated than men, with an 
average 35% black in the establishment versus less than 6% for whites 
and Hispanics. For both sexes, segregation was higher in firms with fewer 
than 50 employees than it was in large firms. 

In table 1, I present estimates of the extent of racial segregation across 
firms in four U.S. cities: Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles. The 
segregation indexes are computed from data from the employer survey 
administered as part of the Multi-City Survey of Urban Inequality 
(MCSUI, Holzer et al. 2000). The MCSUI employer sample consists of 
responses to a survey administered between June 1992 and May 1994 to 
approximately 3,200 employers in the four metropolitan areas. Properly 
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TABLE 1 
INDEXES OF RACIAL SEGREGATION OF NONCOLLEGE EMPLOYEES IN THE MCSUI 


No. oF EMPLOYEES 
<15 15—49 50-99 100-249 250+ OVERALL 


Los Angeles: d 


Dissimilarity ... 634 540 514 478 440 477 

Theil ............ 514 342 295 255 243 276 

N Employers ... 197 190 106 155 100 748 
Boston: 

Dissimilarity ... .718 560 549 574 461 .487 

Theil ee 467 329 344 355 218 253 

N Employers ... 197 180: 81 119 103 680 
Detroit: 

Dissimilarity ... 776 649 564 556 407 441 

Theil ee 635 -449 374 338 187 218 

N Employers ... 196 157 75 92 103 623 
Atlanta: 

Dissimilarity ... 628 570 475 465 367 404 

Theil ............ 452 378, -290 KE 201 229 

N Employers ... 191 182 90 90 94 647 


NoTE.—Both indexes have a theoretical maximum value of 1 (perfect segregation) and a theoretical 
minimum value of 0 (no segregation). Indexes are computed according to Reardon and Firebaugh (2002). 
Four races are identified in the data: whites, blacks, Hispanics, and Asians. The data are weighted by 
the MCSUI sampling weights. 


weighted, the data from MCSUI provide a representative sample of em- 
ployers in the four cities covered. Along with a wide range of questions 
concerning their hiring practices,” respondents were asked to list the num- 
ber of non-college-educated employees in each of four racial categories: 
white, black, Hispanic, and Asian. An advantage of the MCSUI employer 
data is therefore that it allows for the calculation of the multiracial seg- 
regation indexes recently proposed by Reardon and Firebaugh (2002), 
although the resulting estimates only apply to jobs that do not require a 
college education. Table 1 contains estimates of two different measures 
developed by Reardon and Firebaugh, namely multigroup measures of 
(a) the generalized dissimilarity index, and (b) the Theil information theory 
index. The generalized dissimilarity index gives the proportion of workers 
that would have to be reallocated to achieve an even representation across 
workplaces relative to the proportion that would have to be reallocated 
if firms were perfectly segregated. Thus an index of 0.5 indicates that half 
as many workers need to be reallocated compared to a situation of perfect 
segregation. The Theil index can be interpreted as one minus the ratio 


? The survey was administered to the individual at each establishment who was re- 
sponsible for hiring for jobs that did not require a college education. 
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of the average within-firm racial diversity to the diversity of the popu- 
lation as a whole. This measure equals one when there is no within-firm 
racial diversity despite diversity in the population. 

The overall estimates from MCSUI suggest a moderate level of racial 
segregation across workplaces. Pooling across all sampled employers in 
a region, the dissimilarity measure ranges between 0.40 in Atlanta and 
0.49 in Los Angeles. This implies, for example, that approximately 40% 
of noncollege employees in Atlanta would have to be reallocated across 
employers in order to equalize racial representation across employers (rel- 
ative to the proportion that would have to be reallocated if there were 
perfect segregation). In Los Angeles and Boston, almost half of the non- 
college employees would have to be reallocated. Overall segregation ap- 
pears more modest when measured by the Theil index, however, with 
index values ranging between 0.22 and 0.28. However, this modest overall 
level of segregation is partially due to the concentration of employment 
in large firms. Evidence for this can be seen in the strong relationship 
between employer size and the degree of racial segregation. The estimates 
in table 1 reveal that in all four cities, segregation is considerably higher 
among employees employed in smaller firms and declines as firm size 
increases. Among small firms with fewer than 15 employees, the gener- 
alized dissimilarity index ranges from a low of 0.63 in Atlanta to a high 
of 0.78 in Detroit, while the Theil index ranges from 0.45 to 0.65 in the 
same cities. Segregation levels decline as employer size increases and are 
substantially lower for firms with more than 250 employees. 

In summary, the MCSUI data suggest that there is substantial racial 
segregation in employment in major cities in the United States, particu- 
larly among small employers. When aggregated to the level of the (non- 
college) labor force, the overall level of segregation may appear modest, 
although not trivial. However, the overall segregation level is driven by 
the fact that large firms account for a large proportion of the employees 
and segregation levels appear lower among large firms. Large employers 
may be less segregated because they are subject to more regulations and 
oversight regarding hiring practices. However, since most large firms are 
composed of numerous, smaller work units, the overall measure of seg- 
regation may overestimate the extent to which different races come into 
contact with each other in their day-to-day work environment. 


ACCOUNTS OF RACIAL EMPLOYMENT SEGREGATION: PREHIRE 
FACTORS 


Prevailing accounts of racial employment segregation emphasize factors 
that operate prior to organizational entry, in particular, labor market 
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supply and demand forces (Tomaskovic-Devey 1993; Reskin et al. 1999; 
Kaufman 2002). Supply-side explanations see the distribution of individ- 
uals across jobs and workplaces as the outcome of an underlying de- 
mographic distribution of human capital and skills. From this perspective, 
employment segregation is the result of different skill requirements across 
jobs and of systematic racial differences in human capital. In particular, 
segregation in the educational system and other factors contribute to dif- 
ferences in the distribution of skills by race (Farkas and Vicknair 1996), 
leading to higher racial segregation in jobs with greater general skill and 
training requirements (Kaufman 1986, 2002; Tomaskovic-Devey 1993). 
An alternative supply-side explanation points to the role of pervasive 
residential segregation and its implications for the matching of workers 
to jobs (Holzer 1991; Moss and Tilly 2001; Mouw 2002). Historical pat- 
terns of migration and contemporary neighborhood segregation processes 
lead to the creation of local labor markets that vary in racial composition. 
If employers rely on local labor pools, workplaces will reflect this uneven 
racial distribution. Mouw (2002) estimated that approximately 10% of the 
observed workplace segregation of blue-collar employees in the MCSUI 
data is caused by residential segregation. 

Demand-side explanations for racial employment segregation empha- 
size hiring discrimination by employers. Statistical discrimination argu- 
ments suggest that the segregation of employment reflects differences in 
the average productivity of different races in particular jobs. In the pres- 
ence of such group differences, it can be efficient for employers to reduce 
screening costs by using easily observable indicators, such as race, to sort 
prospective employees on the basis of expected productivity (Aigner and 
Cain 1977). Whether or not such group differences in productivity actually 
exist, evidence suggests that employers act as if they do (Moss and Tilly 
2001; Bielby and Baron 1986). Racial stereotypes may extend to expec- 
tations about appropriate and inappropriate jobs and tasks for different 
races (Moss and Tilly 2001; Kaufman 2002). Segregation may also be a 
result of overt racism on the part of employers (Neckerman and Kirsch- 
enman 1991) and of resistance by whites to the entry of other races (Lie- 
berson 1980). 

An alternative demand-side approach focuses on the hiring practices 
used by employers. Segregation may be reproduced through the use of 
informal hiring practices, particularly hiring through employee social net- 
works. Personal networks play an important role in the job search process 
(Granovetter 1995) and tend to be highly segregated by race (Marsden 
1987). Moss and Tilly (2001) argued that formalized employment practices 
are more likely to lead to changes in workforce composition. Mouw (2002) 
estimated that approximately 10% of the observed workplace segregation 
of blue-collar employees in the MCSUI data can be attributed to the 
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combination of informal hiring practices and racial homophily in social 
networks. Using a case study of hiring in one firm, Petersen, Saporta, and 
Seidel (2000) found that while ethnic minorities were not disadvantaged 
in the screening phase, they lacked access to the referral networks used 
by the firm and hence were less likely to reach the screening phase. Study- 
ing a firm that provided good jobs relative to the local labor market, 
Fernandez and Fernandez-Mateo (2003) found that network hiring con- 
tributed to the overrepresentation of Asians in the firm, relative to both 
the pool of people who could be expected to apply for the jobs and the 
pool of actual applicants. 

Despite the theoretical emphasis on prehire forces, most empirical stud- 
` jes of racial employment segregation use post-hire data—that is, data 
characterizing the existing stock of employees.’ For example, Kaufman 
(2002) uses data from the 1990 U.S. census to investigate the effects of 
labor market supply and demand forces on the distribution of black and 
white men and women across cells defined by the intersection of occu- 
pation and industry. Similarly, Tomaskovic-Devey (1993) uses data on the 
composition of jobs (within firms) to test supply- and demand-side ar- 
guments. However, the observed distribution of the races across jobs or 
occupation-industry cells results not only from differences in the likelihood 
of entry by different demographic groups, but also from differences in 
turnover rates. Empirically, this means that tests of prehire theories are 
better carried out with data on hiring (Petersen et al. 2000; Fernandez 
and Sosa 2003; Fernandez and Fernandez-Mateo 2003); theoretically, this 
suggests that accounts of the racial segregation of employment should 
incorporate factors affecting turnover rates. 


GROUP COMPOSITION AND TURNOVER 


An extensive literature in sociology and industrial psychology suggests 
that while turnover rates are in part a function of supply and demand 
forces in the labor market, voluntary turnover also depends on how people 
respond to their work environments (Price and Mueller 1981; Mowday, 
Porter, and Steers 1982; Lincoln and Kalleberg 1986; Pfeffer 1983; Huselid 
1995). This work has shown that both the formal and informal structures 
of organizations affect voluntary turnover rates through their effects on 
organizational commitment and job satisfaction. Focusing on elements of 
formal organizational structure, for example, Lincoln and Kalleberg (1986) 
found that organizational commitment levels were higher in U.S. and 


7 Fernandez and Sosa (2003) make the same point with respect to the sex segregation 
of employment. 
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Japanese manufacturing plants that had adopted corporatist control prac- 
tices (such as participatory work structures). Huselid (1995) found turn- 
over rates to be lower among organizations that had adopted high per- 
formance work practices. The research stream initiated by Price and 
Mueller (1981; see Price [2001] for a review) also emphasizes the impact 
of such structural factors as job routinization, pay, and promotion op- 
portunities on organizational commitment and job satisfaction. 

Voluntary turnover also responds to those elements of the informal 
structure of organizations that result from patterns of social interaction 
among employees. Research has shown that job satisfaction and orga- 
nizational commitment are influenced by the degree of social support from 
peers and supervisors, role conflict, autonomy, and distributive justice 
(Price 2001). Organizational demography research (Pfeffer 1983) has in 
turn argued that such outcomes are strongly influenced by the demo- 
graphic composition of work groups. A large number of studies indicate 
that demographic heterogeneity, particularly with respect to easily ob- 
servable characteristics, lowers individual attachment to the group and 
thus increases turnover rates (Williams and O’Reilly 1998). Several studies 
look specifically at the impact of racial diversity in work groups and 
generally find that higher levelsiof diversity predict lower attachment. 
Studying 151 work groups in three different organizations, Tsui, Egan, 
and O’Reilly (1992) found that people working in teams with greater 
racial diversity had lower levels of psychological commitment to the or- 
ganization, less intent to stay, and higher rates of absence from work. In 
a study of 45 teams in three firms, Pelled, Eisenhardt, and Xin (1999) 
found that racial diversity increased reported emotional conflict in the 
team. In a study of job satisfaction and organizational commitment among 
teachers, Mueller et al. (1999) found that the effects of racial composition 
on these outcomes were mediated by the respondents’ assessment of the 
degree of social support from colleagues and role conflict. Racial hetero- 
geneity in work groups also appears to be related to lower reported job 
satisfaction (Wharton, Rotolo, and Bird 2000). 

Organizational demographers typically invoke one of two social psy- 
chological mechanisms to explain why racial heterogeneity in groups leads 
to lower attachment (Williams and O’Reilly 1998). Social categorization 
and similarity/attraction theories emphasize different mechanisms, but for 
both the crucial driver of attachment is the extent to which group members 
have opportunities for same-race contact. Social categorization theory 
argues that people construct social identities by using salient social cat- 
egories to define others as either similar to or different from themselves 
(Turner et al. 1987). The resulting in-groups and out-groups become a 
fundamental dimension along which individuals compare themselves to 
others. The desire to maintain high levels of self-esteem leads to enhance- 
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ments in the evaluation of others who are perceived to be similar to oneself 
(the in-group) and a devaluation of those who are different (the out-group) 
(Tajfel and Turner 1986). Consistent with this argument, research suggests 
that the experimental activation of social boundaries leads people to view 
in-group members as more honest, trustworthy, and cooperative than 
members of the out-group (Tajfel 1982). As Flynn, Chatman, and Spataro 
(2001) put it, “People who are demographically different . . . will be 
perceived by their colleagues more negatively, on average, and those who 
are demographically similar to others . . . will be perceived by their 
colleagues more positively, on average.” Since race is a salient social cat- 
egory in the contemporary United States, higher levels of same-race rep- 
resentation in a work group should be associated with more positive 
sentiments toward coworkers and greater job attachment. 

While social categorization theory emphasizes avoidance of the out- 
group, similarity/attraction arguments suggest that group composition is 
important because it shapes the ability of people to generate friendship 
ties within the group. The similarity/attraction principle (Berscheid and 
Walster 1978) suggests that people are attracted to and more apt to like 
others who are similar to them along some salient dimension. People with 
similar demographic characteristics, for example, are more likely to have 
had similar experiences, which increases the likelihood that they will 
positively reinforce one’s own beliefs. Extensive research on homophily 
shows that people tend to be friends with similar others (e.g., Lazarsfeld 
and Merton 1954; Marsden 1987; see McPherson, Smith-Lovin, and Cook 
[2001] for a review). Race is a particularly important dimension of homo- 
phily. Marsden (1987) reports that only 8% of respondents in the General 
Social Survey report discussing important matters with a person of an- 
other race. Lincoln and Miller (1979) found racial homophily in personal 
networks in five different workplaces, and found that friendship ties were 
more likely to be racially homophilous than instrumental ties. Ibarra 
(1995) also found substantial racial homophily in worker’s personal net- 
works, although underrepresented minorities exhibited less homophily 
than the members of the majority.* The importance of homophily in in- 
timate relations is suggested by Ibarra’s (1995) finding that minorities 


* As this result suggests, racial homophily is in part a product of constraint (McPherson, 
Smith-Lovin, and Cook 2001), since the unequal population sizes of the different races 
in the United States and their broader segregation in society creates limited oppor- 
tunities for social contact between members of different races (Blau 1977). While this 
means that much of the observed homophily may be generated by chance, friendship 
patterns are more homophilous than would be expected by chance, even after con- 
trolling for the unequal distribution of the races through social structure (Shrum, Cheek, 
and Hunter 1988). 
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were more likely to develop social support networks that spanned outside 
the work group. 

As Popielarz and McPherson (1995) argue, the principle of homophily 
works in two ways with respect to the relationship between group com- 
position and turnover. If a person has the opportunity to develop same- 
race ties within the work group, such personal attachments will likely 
increase commitment to stay and lower turnover. Yet if, in the search for 
same-race friends, a person must reach outside the group, such ties are 
likely to pull him or her away from the group. Popielarz and McPherson 
(1995) show that such processes operate among voluntary associations, 
and they suggest that it is an important source of the striking degree to 
which voluntary associations are demographically homogeneous (Mc- 
Pherson and Smith-Lovin 1987). “Group homogeneity results from the 
fact that members who are typical of the association stay in the group 
longer, while atypical members leave the group at a higher rate” (Popielarz 
and McPherson 1995, p. 699). Although friendship is likely a more im- 
portant determinant of group attachment in voluntary associations than 
in work groups, personal networks play an important role in work groups, 
both in affecting psychological satisfaction with the job and as conduits 
for information about new job ‘opportunities that might lead to exit (Fer- 
nandez, Castilla, and Moore 2000). 

In summary, whether the emphasis is on avoidance of people of a 
different race (as in social categorization theory) or on attraction to similar 
others (as in similarity/attraction theory), organizational demography re- 
search suggests that differences in turnover rates can be attributed to the 
racial composition of the group. The greater the same-race representation, 
the lower the turnover rate. 


THE EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN RACIAL COMPOSITION 


Movement toward workplace racial integration typically requires incre- 
mental changes in the composition of work groups. The existing research 
in organizational demography is however largely silent on the question 
of how changes in group composition affect attachment and turnover. 
This is to a large extent because prior studies rely on cross-sectional 
comparisons across work groups (Williams and O’Reilly 1998). It is tempt- 
ing to draw conclusions about the consequences of compositional change 
from these cross-sectional comparisons, but this would be a mistake. Doing 
so would require making the strong assumption that there is no path 
dependence in the effects of racial composition. At least with respect to 
one demographic characteristic (team tenure), however, evidence suggests 
that there is path dependence in the effects of group demography, such 
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that people in identical groups behave differently if they have different 
demographic histories (Sørensen 2000). 

The hazards of cross-sectional research result from the fact that groups 
with identical demographic distributions may have arrived at those dis- 
tributions in any of a number of different ways. Figure 1 presents a 
hypothetical example contrasting three groups with six members each. 
The groups vary in their racial composition at the first time point but 
have the same composition at the second time point, at which point they 
are evenly divided between the two races. Consider the experience of the 
three individuals represented by the square in the lower-left-hand corner 
in each group. Assume that these people experience their group’s de- 
mographic change between the first time point and the second; the person 
in group A experiences a decline in same-race representation, while the 
person in group C experiences an increase. A cross-sectional study at the 
second time point of the relationship between group composition and 
turnover would predict that these three individuals should, other things 
being equal, have the same likelihood of turnover, since the composition 
of the three groups is the same. Yet this assumes that the process of change 
has no direct effect on individual attachment and that it does not moderate 
the effect of group composition. If past histories are relevant but not 
measured, however, individual unobserved heterogeneity results. Any 
comparison of otherwise identical individuals across the three groups has 
to take into account the possibility that the process of demographic change 
may affect attachment above and beyond any cross-sectional effects of 
demographic composition (Sgrensen 2000). 

Further consideration of the example in figure 1 raises the interesting 
question of whether growth and decline in same-race representation have 
symmetric effects. Consider again the two identical individuals in group 
A and group C. If attachment is a positive function of same-race repre- 
sentation, then we would expect a higher level of attachment at the first 
time point for the person in group A, relative to the person in group C. 
However, the comparison at the second time point suggests that they 
should have the same level of attachment. In order to generate this result 
and still allow for path dependence, we would have to assume that the 
effect of a decline in same-race representation is the same as the effect of 
an increase. The person in group A becomes more unhappy (less attached) 
as same-race representation falls, and the person in group C becomes 
happier (more attached) as same-race representation increases. Existing 
theories of organizational demography appear to imply this symmetric 
pattern. Both social categorization theory and similarity/attraction suggest 
that attachment should be a positive function of same-race representation 
in the work group. While these theories do not articulate an explicit theory 
of the change process, it is reasonable to infer that this implies that in- 
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creases in same-race representation should heighten attachment (and 
lower turnover), and decreases should lower attachment (and raise 
turnover). 

It is not obviously true, however, that increases and decreases in same- 
race representation should have symmetric effects. An instructive alter- 
native expectation about the effects of change comes from tipping models 
of neighborhood residential segregation. Tipping or threshold models 
(Schelling 1971; Granovetter 1978) center on a discontinuous function 
relating the racial composition of a neighborhood and a person’s will- 
ingness to stay in the neighborhood.’ People will stay in the neighborhood 
as long as same-race representation remains above a minimum tolerance 
level. But once same-race representation falls below the tolerance level, 
people exit. People considering moving into a neighborhood will only do 
so if the racial composition satisfies or exceeds their tolerance level. 

Schelling’s analysis of this model shows quite clearly that seemingly 
small differences in tolerance thresholds between the races can lead to 
high levels of segregation, even if most whites and blacks are willing to 
live in more integrated neighborhoods. A key result is that an integrated 
equilibrium is very difficult to achieve and very unstable. Small changes 
in neighborhood racial composition can lead to an accelerating process 
where the departure of members of one race leads to their replacement 
by members of another race, followed by the departure of additional 
people of the first race, and so on. Evidence suggests that differences in 
neighborhood preference do exist among the races (Farley et al. 1994) and 
that the racial differences in preferences even exceed those required to 
set in motion Schelling’s tipping process (Clark 1991). Moreover, these 
racial preferences for same-race representation in neighborhoods are not 
limited to blacks and whites. In a study of whites, blacks, Hispanics, and 
Asians in Los Angeles, Clark (1992) found that all four racial groups 
exhibited in-group preferences in neighborhood composition. 

One reason the Schelling model leads to high levels of segregation lies 
in its assumptions about the shape of individual preference functions. 
While the model assumes that there is a minimum level of same-race 
representation that must be met, there is no upper limit to the same-race 
representation that people will tolerate. In short, there are no preferences 
toward desegregation. The absence of an upper limit means that people 
are willing to live in a neighborhood that is fully segregated, even if they 
would have accepted a nonzero proportion of the other race. Consistent 


5 In Schelling’s (1971) model of neighborhood racial segregation, people are assumed 
to have a maximum tolerance level with respect to the presence of another race. Since 
Schelling (and others) operates with a two-race model (whites and blacks), the threshold 
can also be cast as a minimum tolerance level with respect to same-race representation. 
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with this finding, in a study of Detroit respondents, Farley et al. (1994) 
found that the vast majority of whites and blacks were willing to move 
into a neighborhood composed almost exclusively of their own race. 
Furthermore, notice that in the Schelling model, segregation results 
even though there is no assumed benefit to increases in same-race rep- 
resentation above the threshold. People will leave the neighborhood if 
same-race representation falls below the threshold, but there is no nec- 
essary assumption that their attachment to the neighborhood grows with 
increases above the threshold. The Schelling model therefore has inter- 
esting implications for our expectations surrounding the effects of changes 
in racial composition. First, as long as the threshold is met, increases in 
same-race representation may have no impact on willingness to stay. Sec- 
ond, declines in same-race representation are more likely to generate turn- 
over, since only declines can lead to a failure to satisfy the threshold. 
Assume, for example, that people only join a workplace if the extent of 
same-race representation in the workplace meets or exceeds their mini- 
mally acceptable level. Further increases in same-race representation have 
no impact on the acceptability of the workplace: the threshold has already 
been met. Declines in same-race representation, however, may drive the 
proportion below the threshold and induce the employee to look elsewhere 
for work. This suggests the importance not only of examining the con- 
sequences of demographic change but, more important, of distinguishing 
between the effects of increases and decreases in same-race representation. 


DATA AND METHODS 


I examine the relationship between changes in group racial composition 
and turnover through a quantitative case study of multiple work groups 
in a single firm. The primary reason for studying a single firm is that 
studying the effects of compositional change requires over-time data on 
entire work groups. Short of doing a prospective study on a representative 
sample of organizations, this forces a reliance of archival data such as 
personnel records. Such data are difficult to assemble on a large scale. 
Instead, I exploit the richness of data that results from focusing on a single 
firm to explore a broader set of empirical processes than have been ex- 
amined in past research (see Fernandez et al. [2000] and Petersen et al. 
[2000] for similar strategies). However, a drawback of this approach is 
that relying on evidence from a single firm limits the empirical general- 
izability of the results. 

I analyze the job histories of a cohort of new hires into the retail 
branches of a large multidivisional financial services institution. Access 
to the data was provided on the condition that no identifying information 
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on the firm be revealed. The data come from annual personnel files pro- 
vided by the company for the period January 1, 1996—-May 31, 1999. 
These files cover all employees in the firm’s U.S. operations, which are 
quite wide ranging. One of the advantages of personnel records is that 
they are quite comprehensive; they contain, for example, data on the exact 
timing of entry and exit of all employees from the company over the time 
period covered. However, there are also disadvantages associated with 
drawing on personnel records. One drawback is that I cannot measure 
employees’ subjective assessments of their working conditions. This 
means that many of the variables identified in the sociological literature 
on voluntary turnover cannot be included in the models estimated below. 
Some of these variables, such as social support from colleagues, role con- 
flict, organizational commitment, and job satisfaction, are conceptualized 
as intervening variables that mediate the relationship between group com- 
position and turnover (Mueller et al. 1999). Their exclusion therefore does 
not bias estimates of the relationship between racial composition and 
turnover. 

A second drawback of relying on personnel records is that it is difficult 
to measure many of the formal elements of job and organizational design 
that affect job satisfaction, commitment, and turnover. It is not clear that 
such variables should be seen as intervening between racial composition 
and turnover, so a failure to include such measures may introduce bias 
if they are correlated with racial composition. However, prior research 
provides no strong reasons to suspect that organizational design factors 
are correlated with racial composition. More important, the design of the 
sample effectively holds job and organizational design constant across 
workgroups, making it unlikely that the failure to measure these elements 
introduces bias. Because the work groups chosen for study are all part 
of the same firm and, more important, are all engaged in the same basic 
tasks, there is likely little variation in organizational practices across the 
branches studied. 

The nature of the data set forces two (related) decisions: how to select 
work groups within the firm and which employees to study. In selecting 
work groups, we want to insure that there is the possibility of some 
minimal level of workplace interaction between the group’s members, 
since organizational demography arguments presuppose social interaction 
between group members. In light of this, the firm’s retail branches are 
an attractive research setting. The firm assigns each retail location a 
unique organizational code, ensuring that employees assigned the same 
branch code are physically colocated. The retail branches are modest in 
size (with a mean of approximately 12 full-time equivalent employees in 
the sampled branches) and are focused around a common set of tasks 
aimed at providing service to retail financial service customers. 
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The firm was founded well before 1996, so a second limitation of the 
personnel records is that the job histories of employees hired before 1996 
are left-truncated; in particular, one cannot know the demographic com- 
position of an employee’s work group before the onset of the data. For 
this reason, I selected for analysis all employees hired into branches after 
January 1, 1996. New hires were only included if this was their first job 
at the firm. For these employees, I can measure the demographic com- 
position of the workplace continuously from the time of entry into the 
firm until they leave the firm or the data is censored in mid-1999. 

Only permanent hires were included for the turnover analysis; those 
hired for temporary assignments were excluded (but included in the cal- 
culation of compositional measures). These data selection rules resulted 
in a data set covering 1,673 employees from 263 distinct branches. Given 
that many of these people are hired into entry-level jobs in the firm, there 
is a fair amount of turnover, with the median time until exit being 31.6 
months. I defined turnover as occurring when employees left the firm as 
a whole. In this company, employees could also transfer out of the retail 
branch into other parts of the firm; these spells were censored, as this 
type of turnover is less clearly a product of low attachment to the group. 
Furthermore, involuntary turnover events (such as when an employee 
was dismissed for misconduct) were treated as censored events; in other 
words, the analysis focuses on the determinants of voluntary turnover. 


MEASURES 


A distinct advantage of this data set is that it contains the demographic 
characteristics not only of the focal employees who are tracked from the 
time of hire, but also of all other employees at the branch, regardless of 
the date of hire. I can therefore continuously measure the demographic 
composition of the branches from the time a sampled employee is hired 
into the branch until the time of exit or censoring. The demographic 
variables are time-varying covariates that are updated every time someone 
joins or leaves a branch, including the departure of persons hired before 
1996. 

An important.issue is the appropriate measurement of diversity. Many 
of the cross-sectional studies in organizational demography research use 
group-level diversity measures, such as Blau’s index of heterogeneity or 
entropy-based measures. However, group-level measures are problematic 
in the study of compositional change when there are more than two racial 
groups, because they obscure the fact that changes in diversity can have 
different implications for different racial groups, depending on their initial 
representation and the nature of the changes in each racial group’s rep- 
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resentation. When there are multiple racial groups present, group-level 
measures cannot capture changes in the central factor of interest, the 
opportunity for same-race contact. One response to this problem is to use 
an individual-level “relational diversity” measure that captures the extent 
to which a person is of a different race from the other employees in the 
branch. For example, Tsui, Egan, and O’Reilly (1992) use the square root 
of the mean Euclidean distance between the focal individual and all other 
team members. This measure has the desirable property that it varies 
within groups according to the race of the individual and responds in 
predictable ways to the level of same-race representation. Closer inspec- 
tion of the relational diversity measure reveals, however, that in the case 
of race it reduces to the square root of the proportion of the branch 
employees who are of a different race than the focal employee.® Since 
there do not appear to be any strong reasons for assuming that this var- 
iable should assume this nonlinear functional form, I simply use a measure 
that is the proportion of the work group that is of the same race as the 
focal employee. 

I control for a variety of individual and branch-level characteristics 
that might be related to turnover rates. The personnel records that were 
made available contain a limited number of individual characteristics, 
which are summarized in table 2. For each individual, I include dummy 
variables for sex and race. The firm’s personnel records classify employees 
into five racial categories: white, black, Hispanic, Asian, and other. How- 
ever, since there are so few employees in the “other” category, I have used 
a four-category race variable throughout by combining Asian and other. 
I also control for the year in which employees were hired and for (log) 
annual salary and scheduled hours worked. The latter two variables can 
vary from year to year. I experimented with controls for job category and 
age, but these had no statistically significant impact on turnover rates, or 
on the effects of other variables. 

At the branch level, the primary controls are for geographic location, 
average scheduled hours of branch employees, and branch size. The firm’s 
branches are located in six different urban areas in different regions of 
the United States. For confidentiality reasons, the exact geographic lo- 
cations cannot be disclosed, so in presenting the results, I use uninfor- 
mative labels to distinguish between regions. In interpreting the data and 
results one should keep in mind that the “regions” refer to metropolitan 


é The relational diversity measure is defined as the square root of [È (S; — S/n. Since 
racial categories are nominal, Tsui, Egan, and O’Reilly (1992) treat distance as binary, 
such that (S, — S) = 1 if two people are of different races and 0 if they are of the 
same race. In that case, the numerator is simply the count of the number of people 
who are of the same race as person i. 
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TABLE 2 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR SAMPLED EMPLOYEES AT 
TIME OF ENTRY 











Mean SD 
Males airnean es ger 343 475 
Black. 29 ees deeds 201 401 
Hispanic ...........ccceceeeeees 216 411 
Asian and other .............. 188 391 
Log salary ............eceseeees 10.004 458 
Scheduled hours .............. 34.079 7.380 
Age oiera ed Ed eebe due 29.170 8.231 
Branch manager .............. 013 111 
Personal/business banker .... 301 459 
Teler wis score ANERE 540 499 
Other job titles ............... 146 353 


areas. I also include dummy variables in the statistical models to control 
for geographic differences in baseline turnover rates. Branches vary in 
the extent to which employees work part-time, so I control for the average 
number of scheduled hours. Branch size is measured in terms of the 
number of full-time equivalent employees. This was computed by weight- 
ing each employee according to how many hours they were scheduled to _ 
work relative to a full-time schedule. If employees were scheduled to work 
35 or more hours, this ratio was set to 1. Since branch size varies over 
time, I contro] for changes in branch size by first including a measure of 
branch size at the time of entry'into the branch and then computing a 
change score for each subsequent time point, which is the difference be- 
tween the current branch size and the size at the time of entry. Because 
the effects of increases and decreases in branch size may not be symmetric, 
I use a spline specification and estimate separate coefficients for increases 
in branch size (current employment is higher than at the time of entry) 
and decreases (current employment is lower). 

All demographic measures are based on full-time equivalent employees. 
This means, for example, that a white person who works half-time is 
counted as half of a white person. The demographic measures should 
capture the opportunity for interaction with a fellow employee with a 
particular demographic characteristic. Lacking data on the actual work 
schedule of each employee, it seems appropriate to weight each co-worker 
by the probability of contact during any hour during a full work week. 
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METHODS 


I analyze turnover rates using continuous-time event-history methods, 
since information on the exact dates of entry and exit from the branches 
is available. To account for duration dependence in the turnover rate, I 
use a piecewise constant specification (Blossfeld and Rohwer 1995). The 
piecewise constant model is a flexible specification that allows the baseline 
hazard rate to vary between specified intervals. After some experimen- 
tation, I settled on time pieces at 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 21 months. The 
estimates suggest that the turnover rate increases gradually over the first 
15 months of employment and then stabilizes. To adjust for the fact that 
new employees are sampled from the same branches, I present robust 
standard errors that account for clustering by branch. (All models were 
also reestimated using Cox proportional hazard rate models, which led 
to the same pattern of results.) 


RESULTS 
Branch Segregation 


Table 3 presents evidence on the racial composition of the branches in 
the firm studied compared to the racial composition of the local labor 
markets in which the branches are located. The data on branches in table 
3 represent the average representation of each race across branches within 
a region. Thus the average branch in the region A is 43% white, 7% black, 
14% Hispanic, and 36% Asian. The second row within each region pres- 
ents the racial distribution of the closest matching census occupation, bank 
tellers, using county-level data from the 1990 census.’ (A county is included 
if a branch is located in that county.) In general, table 3 suggests that this 
firm’s racial distribution is fairly representative of its local labor market. 
There are slight differences within region, but they are not substantial 
and likely reflect aggregation issues and the uneven distribution of 
branches over counties. 

The analysis of the MCSUI data in table 1, however, led to the suspicion 
that apparent integration at the firm level may conceal segregation across 
work groups. This appears to be the case here; the aggregate distribution 
of branch employees in a region conceals segregation across branches with 
region. Table 4 presents the same segregation indices as calculated in table 
1, but now computed across branches within regions. The generalized 
dissimilarity indices range between 0.41 and 0.63, while the Theil index 


7 Almost 55% of the new hires are classified as tellers by the firm. 


8 This analysis is based on the composition of the branches at the first time a sampled 
employee enters the branch. Each branch only appears once. 
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TABLE 3 
RACIAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF BRANCHES AND LOCAL LABOR MARKETS 











% Asian 
Region % White % Black % Hispanic and Other Total 
A: 
Initial branch compo- 
sition ................ 43 7 14 36 100 
Labor market ......... 48 7 19 26 100 
B: 
Initial branch compo- 
sition NN dee tees 42 12 41 4 99 
Labor market ......... 47 15 36 2 100 
C: 
Initial branch compo- 
SION ag ëertekg 72 7 15 6 100 
Labor market ......... 65 18 11 6 100 
D: 
Initial branch compo- 
sition ................ 33 34 8 25 100 
Labor market ......... 40 36 10 14 100 
E: 
Initial branch compo- 
SIHON erei 56 f 20 18 6 100 
Labor market ......... 51 25 16 8 100 
F: 
Initial branch compo- 
SIOD irer eee 93 : 5 0 2 100 
Labor market ......... 85 8 4 3 100 





NOTE. —Initial branch composition is the average proportion of each race across branches, computed 
the first time a new hire entered the branch. Labor market is the average proportion of each race in 
census occupation 383 (“bank tellers”) in the counties in which the branches are located. Data are from 
the 1990 census. 


ranges between 0.24 and 0.38. The bootstrapped standard errors suggest 
that the segregation indices are significantly greater than zero.’ Given that 
the average branch size in this data is approximately 12 employees, seg- 
regation levels are lower than the corresponding levels for firms with less 
than 15 employees in the MCSUI data. Nonetheless, with an overall 


°” I also tested for segregation by cross-tabulating race and branch assignment (within 
region) and estimating log-linear models of the association between branch and race. 
In five of the six regions, this hypothesis was decisively rejected. The racial composition 
of branches varies significantly within almost all regions, excepting region F. 
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: TABLE 4 
INDEXES OF THE RACIAL SEGREGATION OF EMPLOYEES 











Region N Branches Dissimilarity Theil 
AY soles 59 423 252 
(.035) (.031) 

Roses 25 588 382 
(.048) (.049) 

LEE 34 515 307 
(.046) (.048) 

D reimsi 11 .412 .237 
(.050) (.044) 

E aa 121 .503 .307 
(.022) (.022) 

D EE 13 .633 .319 
(.114) (.061) 

Overall ... 263 534 363 
(.016) (018) 





Nore.— Both indexes have a theoretical maximum value of 1 (perfect segregation) 
and a theoretical minimum of 0 (no segregation). Indexes are computed according 
to Reardon and Firebaugh (2002). Nos. in parentheses are bootstrap SEs, based on 
500 replications. 


dissimilarity index of 0.53, racial segregation within this firm is 
substantial.’ 

Shifting from the characteristics of the branches to the characteristic 
of the individuals sampled, table 5 presents the racial distribution of new 
hires separately for each of the six regions studied. There is substantial 
heterogeneity across regions in hiring patterns: a cross-tabulation of region 
by race of new hire yields a highly significant Pearson x’ of 511, with 15 
degrees of freedom. In three of the regions, the majority of hires are from 
one group, but in only one of these is the majority of new hires white. 
In the remaining regions, hiring is also concentrated, with two races ac- 
counting for almost 70% of new hires. 

Figure 2 and table 6 present information on the demographic landscape 
that greets new employees in these branches at the time of hire. I start 
by considering the number of employees (including the new hire) who are 
the same race as the newcomer at the time of entry. Figure 2 graphs the 
frequency distribution of this variable for the four different races identified 


10° These data do not allow more detailed examination of the reasons for this segregation. 
It is possible, for example, that the branches match the segregation in their local labor 
markets, if those markets are measured at a more detailed level. In other words, 
segregation in the workplace may reflect the mapping of branches into segregated 
neighborhoods. However, Mouw (2002) estimated, using MCSUI data, that only 10% 
of the observed racial segregation across firms could be explained by residential 
segregation. 
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TABLE 5 
RACE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW HIRES 


RACE oF NEw HIRE 


Asian and 
REGION White Black Hispanic Other Total 
A: 
LO 125 30 55 174 384 
KEE 33 8 14 45 100 
B: 
EEN 38 24 99 6 167 
EE 23 14 59 4 100 
C: 
N cirie 147 " A8 59 37 281 
KEE 52 14 21 13 100 
D: 
WË 19 27 4 17 E 67 
KE 28 40 6 25 100 
E: 
EEN 272 214 143 78 707 
KEE 38 ! 30 20 -> 11 100 
F: e 
EE 61 3 1 3 68 
KEE 90 4 1 4 99 
Total 
Ne: 661 336 361 315 1,673 
% ... 40 20 3 22 19 100 





in the data (by definition, the value of this variable cannot fall below 
one). The distribution for whites is strikingly different than for the other 
races. If a new émployee is white, it is very unlikely that he or she will 
be the only white person working at the branch. Only two whites (out of 
a total of 661 white hires) join a branch and find themselves the only 
white employees. The distributions are substantially more skewed for the 
three other races. For example, 14% of blacks join branches and find 
themselves the only black employee. Similar proportions of Hispanics 
(11%) and Asians (14%) have the same experience. 

The modal experience is not racial isolation at entry, however. Table 6 
contains data on the extent of same-race representation that greeted new 
employees, broken down by region. When a new white employee joins a 
branch, the average number of white employees (including herself) is 7.9; 
in other words, the new employee has close to seven full-time equivalent 
white colleagues. Overall, a new white employee joins a branch where 
72% of the employees are white. Only in regions A and D do new white 
employees encounter workplaces where less than two-thirds of the branch 
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TABLE 6 
RACIAL COMPOSITION EFFECTS DURING TENURE OF NEw EMPLOYEES 








RACE OF NEW HIRE 





MEAN 
Asian and BRANCH 
REGION White Black Hispanic Other SIZE 
A: 
% same race at hire ................. 54.5 25.7 27.0 53.2 
Mean change in % same race ...... -1.5 1.7 7 2.0 8.9 
B: 
% same race at hire ................. 674 33.6 68.7 18.5 
Mean change in % same race ...... —6.2 3.0 D 1.1 12.4 
Ç: 
% same race at hire ................. 77.7 25.4 37.5 20.8 
Mean change in % same race ...... —2.5 2.2 1.9 1.9 12.1 
D: 
% same race at hire ................. 49.5 50.3 24.2 34.8 
Mean change in % same race ...... —4.6 5.8 5.4 —1.5 8.8 
E: 
% same race at hire ................. 73.6 38.6 30.2 20.0 
Mean change in % same race ...... —1.4 0 1.3 3 13.0 
F: 
% same race at hire ................. 92.0 13.2 12.7 8.3 
Mean change in % same race ...... -17 1.9 2.1 ES, 10.7 
Total: 
% same race at hire ............ 71.6 36.4 41.4 39.1 
Mean change in % same 
TACE 2805. eevee sabe Ea E =Z 1.1 1.0 1.3 11.6 





NOTE.—% same race at hire represents the percentage of full-time employees of the same race as the 
new employee (including the new employee) at the time of hire. Mean change in % same race represents 
the weighted mean change in percentage of full-time employees of the same race since the employee’s 
time of entry; weights are the proportion of the employee’s total duration that is spent at a given level 
of change in composition. 


is white. It is very rare (< 5%) for white employees to encounter workplaces 
where less than one-third of the workplace is white. 

As would be expected given their representation among bank tellers as 
an occupation (table 3), the average experience of nonwhites upon entering 
a branch is to find their race in the minority. In only three (of 18 possible) 
cases do nonwhites on average find themselves entering a branch where 
their race is in the majority: Asians in region A are hired into branches 
with an average of 53% Asians; Hispanics in region B are hired into 
branches with an average of 69% Hispanics; and blacks in region D join 
branches that are half black on average. In all other cases, nonwhites 
enter branches where their own race is less than 40%. Yet the segregation 
across branches is apparent if we consider the fact that average same- 
race representation is generally higher than the corresponding represen- 
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tation of the race in the labor market (table 3). Segregation is also apparent 
in the fact that, for example, in region B, both white and Hispanic new 
hires tend to enter branches that dominated by their own race (68% and 
69%, respectively). 

Table 6 also presents information on the average change in same-race 
representation experienced by the new employees in the sample during 
their tenures. The degree of same-race representation fluctuates during 
an employee’s tenure as other employees enter and exit the branch. The 
average change scores were computed by calculating changes in same- 
race representation relative to the level of same-race representation at the 
time of hire, and weighting these changes by the proportion of the em- 
ployee’s tenure spent at each level of change. The most striking pattern 
in table 6 is the difference between the average experience of white hires 
compared to nonwhite hires. On average, the white hires studied expe- 
rience a decline in same-race representation during their tenure. With 
only one exception (Asians in region D), nonwhites generally are exposed 
to increases in same-race representation. The magnitude of these changes 
is modest. Nonetheless, the racial composition of the branches is changing 
over the time period studied as the share of whites declines.” 


Determinants of Turnover 


I now turn to consider the impact of branch racial composition and de- 
mographic change on turnover rates. Table 7 contains a set of baseline 
models of the effects of the control variables and different measures of 
racial composition. The first model includes only control variables. There 
are no significant race differences in baseline turnover rates after con- 
trolling for other employee, job, and branch characteristics.” Turnover 
rates decline with salary, and increase with the proportion that works 
full-time. Change in branch size has asymmetric effects: net increases in 
branch size do not significantly impact turnover rates, but net declines 
do. In interpreting this coefficient, one must keep in mind that the spline 


u Separate estimates of log-linear models suggest that the structure of racial segregation 
across branches does not change significantly over the time period studied, indicating 
that the pace of change is slow. 

12 Given the regional differences in racial composition present in the data, I tested for 
the presence of significant interaction effects between employee race and region. This 
generates a total of 20 interaction effects. The vast majority of these were not signif- 
icant. The significant interactions corresponded to the few race-by-region combinations 
in table 7 where there are six or fewer employees. The inclusion of these interaction 
effects did not have a substantive effect on the conclusions of the models presented 
below. Since their inclusion is not substantively motivated, and complicates presen- 
tation considerably, I have omitted them from the estimated models. 
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TABLE 7 
BASELINE PIECEWISE-CONSTANT HAZARD RATE MODELS OF THE EFFECTS OF BRANCH 
RACIAL COMPOSITION ON TURNOVER 











Variable 1 2 3 4 
Tenure: 
O-3 months ............ec sce eee eee — 1.446 —.950 —1.168 —1.471 
(2.145) (2.177) (2.163) (2.155) 
3-6 months .............c cee eee eee —.693 —.197 —.416 —.719 
(2.120) (2.154) (2.138) (2.127) 
6-9 months .............cseeeeeee eee — AA) .160 —.059 —.364 
(2.139) (2.172) (2.157) (2.147) 
9-12 months... —.078 418 199 —.108 
` (2.119) (2.152) (2.137) (2.126) 
12~15 months ....sessssesesssese 207 801 583 277 
(2.133) (2.166) (2.151) (2.140) 
15-21 months .............cccce eee —.170 324 .104 —.200 
(2.136) (2.169) (2.155) (2.143) 
21+ months eie aienti .074 566 348 .040 
(2.141) (2.175) (2.161) (2.150) 
ET -108 .102 -102 .103 
(.098) (.099) (.099) (.098) 
Black: .cctstbicesmetde eg EEN .219 .095 .099 .144 
(.137) (.144) (.144) (.139) 
Hispanic: Age ENEE —.175 —.295 — 200 —.237 
(.147) (.153) (.152) (.148) 
Asian and other ...................065 —.079 —.181 —.186 —.117 
(.146) (.150) (.152) (.145) 
Region: 
E —.563** —.492* —.493* —.472* 
(.210) (.205) (.204) (211) 
aere aer overs eee —.338 —.332 —.337 —.281 
(.180) (.179) (.177) (.187) 
E EE —.339 —.337 — 336 —.352 
(.279) (.270) (.271) (.274) 
Be aech Ee Ee —.252 —.239 —.247 —.208 
(.172) (171) (.171) (.175) 
E —.753** —.657* —.670* —.581 
(.289) (.298) (.292) (317) 
Year of hire: 
E KEEN .187 188 185 187 
(.105) (.105) (.105) (.104) 
DR, eet snide e ee sauna 2 —.081 —.088 —.089 —.097 
(.180) (.179) (.179) (.181) 
1999 ME —.202 —.201 —.205 —.234 
(.726) (.726) (.726) (.726) 
Log annual salary ................0005 —.580** —.606** —.608** —.601** 
(.214) (.215) (.215) (.213) 
Scheduled hours... —.004 —.003 —.003 —.003 


(.013) (.013) (.013) (.013) 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 


Variable 1 2 3 4 
Branch mean scheduled hours ...... .064* .064* .065* .065* 
(.027) (.027) (.027) (:027) 
Branch size at time of hire (N,) ..... —.018 —.019 —.001 —.023 
(.017) (.017) (.019) (.018) 
Net change in branch size since 
hire: 
Negative (N, — No] if N, < No) ... —.136** = —.141** —.123** —.142** 
(.034) (.034) (.035) (.034) 
Positive ON, — No] if N,> No) ....- .073* .069* .087** .067* 
(.030) (.031) (.031) (.031) 
Proportion same race ..............4. —.417* 
(.191) 
No. employees of same race ......... —.036* 
(016) 
Racial diversity (1 — È p?) ..........- 551* 
(.262) 
Log likelihood ....................0005 —1,158.9 —1,156.6 —1,156.5 1,156.6 
* P<.05, two-sided ¢-tests. 
** P<.01. 


variable measuring declines is strictly nonpositive; as the branch declines 
in size and moves further from the size at the time of entry, this variable 
declines. Multiplying the negative coefficient estimate by the negative 
values of the variable means that the further the current branch size is 
below the size at the time of entry, the higher the turnover rate. 

The remaining models in table 7 investigate the impact of three different 
time-varying measures of racial composition: the proportion of employees 
who are the same race; the number of employees who are the same race; 
and, for comparison to previous research, the group-level racial diversity, 
measured using the Blau index of racial diversity. In all three cases, the 
estimates suggest that employees have lower turnover rates to the extent 
that they work in groups where their race is well represented. Based on 
the estimates in model 3, a fellow co-worker of the same race lowers the 
turnover rate by approximately 4% (exp [—0.036] = 0.96). To get a sense 
of the implications of this for the different races, consider the differences 
in the average percentage employees of the same race in table 6. The 
estimates from model 2 imply that the group composition causes a 1.16 


13 With four racial categories, the Blau index (1 — > 7) ranges between 0 and 0.75, 
with the maximum achieved when all races are equally represented. 

14 T tested for token effects (Kanter 1977) by including a dummy variable for individuals 
who were the only representative of their race at the time of hire. Tokens, as defined 
in this way, did not have significantly different turnover rates. 
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times higher turnover rate for the average black hire relative to the av- 
erage white hire; the corresponding figures are 1.14 and 1.15 for Hispanics 
and Asians. These figures are arrived at by considering the average 
across all regions. In some regions, the aggregate racial differences are 
substantially larger due to the more extensive segregation of the branches. 

The models in table 7 consider the effects of contemporaneous racial 
diversity. However, the racial composition of the branches fluctuates over 
time in response to entry and exit by employees. Table 8 examines the 
effects of the departure and arrival of other employees on the focal em- 
ployee’s turnover rate, controlling for time-varying compositional effects 
and the control variables in table 7. The measures are the number of (full- 
time equivalent) employees who leave or join the branch at the beginning 
of a spell, by race. An interesting pattern emerges in these estimates. First, 
people are not equally sensitive to all departures. If a person of the same 
race leaves the branch (for employment elsewhere, or through a transfer 
to another part of the firm), the turnover rate of the focal employee in- 
creases. Departures by a person of a different race, on the other hand, 
have no impact on the focal employee’s turnover rate.’® Second, the es- 
timates in the second model show that arrivals of new employees also 
have a differential impact on turnover, depending on the race of the new 
co-worker. Turnover rates increase if the new co-worker is of a different 
race than the focal employee, but the addition of a same-race co-worker 
has no effect. Finally, the third model in table 8 tests for the presence of 
interactions of these two effects with race. There do not appear to be any 
significant differences: all racial categories respond in the same way to 
the departure of someone of their own race, and to the arrival of people 
of a different race. 

These effects are not easy to interpret directly, given that the models 
also control for the contemporaneous racial composition. To better un- 
derstand the implications of these estimates, keep in mind that all the 
covariates of interest are measured on a time-varying basis. Compare two 
identical people in two otherwise identical branches, one of whom ex- 
periences a same-race departure at time €, and the other of whom does 
not. The model controls for the current (time t) percentage of employees 


1$ The figures were calculated using the average percentage same race for new hires 
from table 5, and the coefficient estimate from model 2 in table 6. For the black/white 
comparison, e.g., exp(.36 x —.417)/exp(.72 x —.417) = 1.16. 

© Readers have suggested that this result is consistent with the operation of network 
hiring processes, whereby those same-race colleagues who leave the work group recruit 
their former coworkers to their new place of employment. This presents an alternative 
to the attachment-based explanation offered here. However, the network hiring account 
does not appear able to account for the fact that turnover rates increase in response 
to the entry of new coworkers of a different race. 
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TABLE 8 
PIECEWISE-CONSTANT HAZARD RATE MODELS OF THE EFFECTS OF ENTRY AND EXIT 
BY OTHER EMPLOYEES ON TURNOVER 











Variable 1 2 3 
Black eeh get éie a dE ship wet eee 115 113 071 
(.143) (.143) (.167) 
Hispanic a —.296 —.290 —.283 
(.151) (.153) (.174) 
Asian and other .............seeeeeeeeee —.165 —.162 —.143 
(.149) (.150) (.175) 
Proportion same race ........eeeee eee —.590** —.439* —.447* 
(.207) (.215) (.211) 
Departures at start of spell: 
Same race EEN 152** .147** .136* 
(.049) (.052) (.064) 
Different race `... —.025 —.066 
(.053) (.061) 
Arrivals at start of spell: 
Same race mespes eee eees —.063 
(.063) 
Different race ...........seeeeeeeeeees .136* 085 
(.057) (.109) 
Black x same-race departures ....... 057 
(.138) 
Hispanic x same-race departures .... —.059 
(.100) 
Asian and other x same-race depar- 
DUSEL EEN —.042 
(.201) 
Black x different-race arrivals ....... .026 
(.127) 
Hispanic x different-race arrivals ... .033 
(.136) 
Asian and other x different-race ar- 
rivals sesiet ane e SEN Za EN —.004 
(.142) 
Log likelihood `... 1,151.9 —1,148.9 —1,149.7 


Nore.—All models include the full set of control variables included in the models in table 7. 
* P<.05, two-sided é-tests. 
Së P<.01. 


who are the same race as the focal employee. If these two groups have 
the same percentage of employees of a given race at time ¢ and only one 
of the groups has experienced a same-race turnover event, it must be the 
case that the group that has experienced the turnover event has experi- 
enced a decline in the percentage of that race. In short, we are comparing 
groups A and B in figure 1. By a similar logic, the effect of different race 
arrivals reflects declines in same-race representation. This suggests that 
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these effects reflect the impact of decreases in same-race representation. 
By contrast, the events that imply increases in same-race representation— 
the departure of different-race coworkers and the arrival of same-race 
employees—do not have a significant effect on turnover rates. In short, 
the effects of increases and decreases are not symmetric. 

The models in table 8 capture the effects of transitory events—specific 
arrivals to and departures from the branch. Over time, these events ac- 
cumulate: the racial composition at any point in time after group founding 
is the product of differential entry and exit by the races. I explore the 
consequences of cumulative change in racial composition in table 9. To 
identify the effects of cumulative change, I separate the time-varying 
contemporaneous racial composition into three components: (1) a time- 
invariant measure of the racial composition at the time of hire, (2) a time- 
varying measure that is the difference between the current and initial 
composition if and only if the current percentage same-race is lower than 
the initial percentage and zero otherwise, and (3) a time-varying measure 
that is the difference between the current and initial composition if and 
only if the current percentage same-race is higher than the initial per- 
centage, and zero otherwise. The latter two components amount to using 
a spline specification to separate the effects of cumulative changes that 
are negative from the effects of cumulative changes that are positive. 

The estimates in table 9 provide further evidence that the effects of 
changes in racial composition depend on the direction of change. Several 
things are worth noting. First, initial conditions matter: turnover rates 
are lower if people are hired into branches where they are well represented. 
The effects are of similar magnitude to the effect of contemporaneous 
composition in table 7. Second, turnover increases in response to demo- 
graphic changes that cause the same-race representation to fall below the 
level present at entry. For example, an employee who experiences a five 
percentage point cumulative decline in same-race representation has an 
expected turnover rate that is 1.08 times higher than if the racial com- 
position had not changed. Increases in same-race representation, on the 
other hand, do not have a significant relationship with the turnover rate. 
Finally, this pattern of effects is shared by all four racial groups. The last 
three models in table 9 test for race interactions with the three components 
of change in racial composition; none of these models exhibit significant 
improvements in fit. 

The asymmetric effects of increases and decreases in same-race rep- 
resentation observed in tables 8 and 9 are difficult to square with the 
standard theories of organizational demography. Both social categoriza- 
tion and similarity/attraction arguments suggest that more same-race rep- 
resentation is better, and less is worse. This appears to be true as a state- 
ment about levels (witness the effect on same-race representation at the 
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time of entry), but incorrect as a statement about change. When it comes 
to change in same-race representation and attachment, the results suggest 
that less is worse, but more is neither better nor worse. 

This pattern is consistent with, but not demonstrative of, the notion 
that turnover occurs when the racial composition of the group falls below 
some threshold level (Schelling 1971). The threshold explanation is dif- 
ficult to test. While individual thresholds presumably vary in a number 
of idiosyncratic ways, they likely also have a systematic component due 
to common contextual factors. For example, the racial composition of the 
local labor market may serve as a standard against which the racial 
composition of the workplace is compared. If the local labor market helps 
to define the threshold, then a crude way to test the threshold story is to 
see whether turnover rates increase once the representation of a race falls 
below its representation in the local labor market. I present such a test 
in table 10, using the census data on the percentage of bank tellers of a 
given race in the county where a branch is located. The first model in 
table 10 simply includes a dummy variable for whether the employee’s 
race constitutes a smaller proportion of the branch than it does of the 
local labor market. The second model interacts this dummy variable with 
the negative cumulative change variable from table 9. As is apparent, 
being below the threshold—as defined in this crude way—does not appear 
to have a significant effect on turnover. This does not rule out a threshold 
explanation, but does suggest that people are not simply comparing their 
branch to the local labor market average. 


DISCUSSION 


This article has used a unique data set to answer a simple empirical 
question: How do people respond to changes in the racial composition of 
their workplaces? As I have argued, the answer to this question is central 
to understanding the dynamics of racial employment segregation. The 
central finding is that the effects of group racial composition on turnover 
are path dependent. Groups have demographic histories, and these his- 
tories have consequences for individuals. This path dependence is not 
anticipated by standard explanations in the literature on organizational 
demography. Social categorization theory and similarity/attraction or 
homophily theories imply that attachment should increase among workers 
who experience increases in same-race representation. This does not ap- 
pear to be the case. Turnover does respond to declines in same-race rep- 
resentation, however, suggesting that employees are more sensitive to 
losses. Phrased more starkly, things can only get worse: changes in same- 
race representation can only lead to declines in attachment. 
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TABLE 10 
PIECEWISE-CONSTANT HAZARD RATE MODELS OF THE EFFECT OF BRANCH RACIAL 
COMPOSITION RELATIVE TO THE LOCAL LABOR MARKET 





Variable 1 2 
Black ad ie Nee ENEE 075 .068 
(.155) (.154) 
LEON —.326 —.328* 
(.167) (.167) 
Asian and other ..............cceseseeeeeeneee —.211 —.209 
(.161) (.160) 
Same-race departures at start of spell ...... .126* .124* 
(.051) (.051) 
Different-race arrivals at start of spell ..... .099 094 
(.051) (.051) 
Initial proportion of people of same race 
Ëer kee ee —.536* — 538% 
(.231) (.232) 
Net change in proportion same race: 
Negative (P. — Po] if P,< Po) -000000000 —1.862* —2.776%* 
(.742) (1.172) 
Positive (P,— Py] if P,> Py) -00000000000 386 570 
(.966) (.974) 
Branch same-race proportion is below 
market proportion ..................ce0200s —.148 —.067 
(.124) (.137) 
Branch below x (P,— P,) if P,< Po ....... 1.390 
(1.247) 


Log likelihood `... —1,147.4 —1,146.7 


Nore.—All models include the full set of control variables included in the models in table 7. 
* P<,05, two-sided t-tests. 
we P< 01, 


The sociological mechanisms generating this asymmetric pattern of path 
dependence are less clear, however. One concern is that since the estimates 
are based on data from a single firm, these results may be an idiosyncratic 
feature of the firm studied. Ultimately, the generality of these findings can 
only be established through further research. However, the recruitment 
and personnel policies of this firm appear representative of the practices 
of large U.S. corporations. The firm has a well-developed, formalized 
human resources function and has long been subject to the reporting 
requirements of the EEOC. One might suspect that a firm willing to share 
its personnel records would do so because it had undertaken particular 
initiatives (e.g., relating to workplace integration) and wished to assess 
their performance. However, there were, to my knowledge, no specific 
initiatives undertaken by the firm during the study period designed to 
change the racial composition of the branches studied here. Moreover, I 
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secured the personnel data through a broader initiative by the firm de- 
signed to allow a wide range of social science researchers relatively un- 
fettered access to all of the company’s operations. 

The observed pattern of path dependence is consistent with the be- 
havioral assumptions underlying threshold models of neighborhood seg- 
regation (Schelling 1971). The lack of evidence for the threshold account 
in table 10 may simply reflect the crude nature of the test. It seems likely 
that thresholds vary across individuals, for a variety of reasons, such as 
previous interracial contact, personality traits, and ideology. Ideally, one 
would measure attitudes about the racial composition of the workplace, 
much in the style of the tests of neighborhood preferences by Farley et 
al. (1994) and Clark (1991). This would be difficult, however, since one 
would ideally collect these measures prior to entry into the workplace, 
and then follow people forward in time to measure their group attachment 
or turnover. Nonetheless, studies of neighborhood preferences suggest that 
people have preferences about “what kind of neighborhood” they want 
to live in, independent of any knowledge of the identities of the people 
living there. Future research should examine whether the same is true of 
workplaces. 

A somewhat different explanation for the asymmetric effects of losses 
and gains in same-race representation can be derived from the psychology 
of decision making. Voluntary turnover reflects a decision-making process 
in which the employee assigns a value to the current job relative to an 
alternative. If we assume that the racial composition of the workplace 
affects the value assigned to the job (e.g., through the positive affect 
created by friendship with coworkers), then changes in composition can 
influence this valuation. Standard models of rational decision making 
would suggest that prospective losses and gains in value should weigh 
equally in decisions. However, robust empirical evidence suggests that 
decision makers are much more sensitive to losses than to gains (Tversky 
and Kahneman 1991). Kahneman, Knetsch, and Thaler (1990) found that 
the losses in utility associated with giving up a valued good outweighed 
the perceived benefits of receiving the same good. As in the case of tipping 
theories of segregation, loss aversion suggests that turnover will increase 
in response to declines in same-race representation but be less sensitive 
to increases. This type of explanation is consistent with existing expla- 
nations of demographic effects such as similarity/attraction theory, in the 
sense that those theories need only be modified to specify a different 
functional relationship between changes in composition and attachment. 

The apparent path dependence of the relationship between group racial 
composition and turnover has a number of substantive and methodolog- 
ical ramifications. Substantively, two implications stand out. First, the 
empirical results suggest the presence of an imprinting effect whereby the 
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level of same-race representation at the time of entry has a lasting and 
consequential impact on attachment. As a consequence, entry cohorts 
become a salient source of differentiation between group members. Re- 
search in organizational socialization (Wanous 1992) suggests that the 
period immediately following organizational entry plays a critical role in 
defining an employee’s relationship to the organization and his or her 
coworkers. This may be particularly true for people who join workplaces 
where they are a racial minority. Kanter’s (1977) work suggests that (nu- 
merical) minorities in demographically skewed groups come to occupy 
tightly circumscribed roles due to the behavioral and normative expec- 
tations of the majority group. The visibility of the token (or near-token) 
status increases the social pressure experienced by its occupants. The 
results presented here suggest that the problems encountered by tokens 
are not solved by simply increasing their representation in the group; 
people may continue to feel like tokens well after representation has im- 
proved. Subsequent hires from the underrepresented group may lead to 
increases in that group’s average attachment, but the mechanism behind 
this change is a cohort-replacement process, not an increase in the at- 
tachment of the tokens. 

Second, the sensitivity of employees to declines in same-race represen- 
tation point to a basic obstacle in trying to remedy workplace segregation 
through hiring. Consider the simple example of group 1 in table 11. Here 
I have computed the average effect of same-race representation on the 
turnover rate in a hypothetical group with 12 members and (for simplicity) 
two races.” In the first period, the group consists of 10 whites and 2 
blacks. In this situation, the predicted turnover rates for blacks would, 
ceteris paribus, be 1.31 times the turnover rate for whites. Now imagine 
that the employer is proactive and tries to change workplace composition 
by hiring members of the underrepresented race. In the second period, 
this results in a decline in the number of whites and a corresponding 
increase in the number of blacks. The remaining whites experience this 
as a decline in representation, so the multiplier of the turnover rate due 
to compositional effects increases. The average turnover rate for blacks 
changes only slightly, because the original cohort retains the same mul- 
tiplier while the new black employee has a lower multiplier than the 
original cohort. The impact of path dependence is revealed in the estimates 
for the third period. Here I assume that—despite the employer’s good 
intentions—one of the original black employees has departed and been 
replaced by a white. In this situation, the multiplier of the turnover rate 
for whites reverts to its original level. The average multiplier for the two 


YI use the estimated parameters from model 1 in table 9. One should treat these 
estimates with caution since they derive from a case study of a single firm. 
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TABLE 11 
IMPLICATIONS OF HYPOTHETICAL PATHS OF CHANGE IN GROUP COMPOSITION FOR 
MULTIPLIERS OF THE TURNOVER RATE 


WHITES BLACKS 
Mean Mean MULTIPLIER 

PERIOD N Multiplier N Multiplier RaTIO 
Group 1 

Le idles 10 71 2 93 1.31 

Be sewehes 9 EM 3 .92 1.14 

Se 10 71 2 98 1.38 
Group 2 

E H 79 5 89 1.13 

KEE 6 90 6 89 ; 99 

Serials or 5 1.03 7 ER 81 


NoTr.—“Mean multiplier” refers to the multiplicative effect on the hazard rate due to the effects of 
group racial composition. It is computed by considering the effects of cumulative changes in group 
composition based on parameter estimates in table 9, model 1. In time periods 2 and 3, multipliers are 
computed separately for different entry cohorts and averaged within racial groups. For simplicity, the 
effects of transitory changes in group composition (e.g., departures by same-race colleagues) are ignored. 


blacks in the group, however, increases. This results from the fact that 
the black hired in the second period has now experienced a decline in 
same-race representation and the fact that the magnitude of the coefficient 
for declines in same-race representation is substantially larger than the 
coefficient for the effect of initial same-race representation. As a conse- 
quence, if one looks at the relative turnover rates of blacks and whites 
in the final column, the disparity is greater in the third period than it was 
in the first. This suggests that gains in the representation of a single race 
can be very fragile. 

The second group in table 11 illustrates the consequences of seemingly 
small fluctuations around equal representation. In this example, we move 
from a group dominated slightly by one group in the first period (seven 
whites, five blacks) to one dominated slightly by the other group in the 
third period (five whites, seven blacks). In small groups, where turnover 
by one individual can have a substantial impact on the proportional 
representation of different races, such fluctuations can be difficult to avoid. 
As aresult of these changes, whites experience an increase in the multiplier 
of the turnover rate, from 0.79 to 1.03, while the multiplier for blacks 
declines more modestly. As a result, the black/white ratio in predicted 
turnover rates (other things being equal) shifts from 1.13 to 0.81: blacks 
are now substantially less likely to leave than whites. Moreover, the path 
dependence of the process is apparent in a comparison of whites in the 
third period and blacks in the first period. Despite the fact that the two 
races both account for five of the 12 group members in the respective 
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periods, the multiplier of the turnover rate is substantially higher for 
whites in the third period relative to the multiplier for blacks in the first 
period. Depending on the subsequent pattern of hiring, this example sug- 
gests that a condition of near integration may “tip” and lead to segregation. 
Integration is very fragile as well. 

The results of this study also have several implications for the design 
of future research. First, studies of the effects of group composition on 
turnover (and other individual and group outcomes) must examine the 
effects of demographic change explicitly and not rely on cross-sectional 
comparisons across groups. As exemplified by the hypothetical groups in 
figure 1, groups with the same composition at a point in time may have 
very different dynamics because they have reached that point in different 
ways. The path-dependent character of the effects of group composition 
means that the implicit Markov assumption of cross-sectional research 
must be rejected: past states are not irrelevant (Sgrensen 2000). This is 
apparent from the examples in table 11. Models that rely only on cross- 
sectional comparisons will likely suffer from unobserved heterogeneity, 
because an individual’s attachment to the group depends not only on the 
contemporaneous composition of the group but also on how the current 
make-up compares to the conditions at the time of organizational entry. 

For students of racial employment segregation, an important meth- 
odological implication of this study is the need to study segregation pro- 
cesses at the work group level. This is true both in terms of attempts to 
understand the processes that generate segregation and in terms of trying 
to estimate the degree of racial segregation. Many of the post-hire pro- 
cesses that generate differential turnover rates depend on the dynamics 
of social interaction in the workplace. In some cases, workplace interaction 
may primarily take place between people who share the same job title, 
but in a large number of work environments people with different job 
titles interact on a regular basis. Work groups are therefore in many cases 
the most suitable unit of observation for studies of post-hire dynamics. 
Furthermore, attempts to measure the extent of racial employment seg- 
regation must be sensitive to the aggregation issues created by using em- 
ployers or firms as the unit of analysis. The observed degree of racial 
employment segregation appears to attenuate as the size of the workplace 
increases, as evidenced by the figures in table 1. However, large firms 
that appear to have relatively low levels of segregation at the firm level 
may be more segregated at the work group level within firms. Thus the 
racial composition of the firm studied in this article appears at first glance 
to reflect the local labor market well, but closer inspection revealed sub- 
stantial segregation across workplaces. Since large firms account for a 
large share of employment in the U.S. labor market, firm-level segregation 
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measures may underestimate the extent to which different races are seg- 
regated from each other in their daily work environments. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued that racial employment segregation should be understood 
as the outcome of demographic processes within organizations, and that 
a richer understanding of the causes of racial segregation across work- 
places can be achieved through attention to the post-hire processes that 
generate differential turnover rates. Almost four decades after the passage 
of legislation designed to end employment discrimination, the racial seg- 
regation of employment remains a persistent source of inequality in the 
U.S. labor market. In trying to understand this phenomenon, labor market 
sociologists have focused primarily on the processes that match workers 
and jobs, in particular the actions taken by employers at the point of hire. 
This stream of research has shed great light on the subtle and indirect 
ways in which various hiring methods and criteria lead to unequal em- 
ployment opportunities for different races. Yet a strong emphasis on the 
hiring process also has its costs, as it deflects attention from the impact 
of post-hire processes that generate turnover. The racial composition of 
a workplace at a particular moment is the outcome of a history of flows 
across the organizational boundary as workers of different races join and 
leave the organization at varying rates. Studies of hiring must therefore 
be complemented by studies of turnover, and these studies must be sen- 
sitive to the histories of demographic change in organizations. Similarly, 
employers wishing to achieve and maintain integrated workplaces could 
benefit from focusing on managing the turnover process. Many of the 
drivers of voluntary turnover are employees’ subjective assessments of 
the quality of their work environment, such as social support from col- 
leagues, which derive in large part from the dynamics of interaction with 
coworkers (Mueller et al. 1999). This suggests that employers can try to 
manage the turnover process by endeavoring to create supportive work 
environments. 

While those interested in remedying workplace segregation need to look 
beyond hiring to consider the drivers of turnover, they should not overlook 
hiring. Hiring and turnover are interdependent. Hiring decisions play a 
crucial role not simply because they change the composition of the inflow 
of employees, but also because they affect the outflow. Turnover increases 
in response to declines in same-race representation, which come about 
through the hiring of someone of a different race than the employee who 
departed. In the top panel of table 11, for example, progress in one period, 
in terms of increasing the representation of an underrepresented group, 
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is undone by the hiring decision in the next period. This interdependence 
between hiring and turnover is a source of the fragility of integration, 
which suggests that hiring needs to be thought of in terms of its potential 
impact on turnover rates. 

The complicated nature of these dynamics suggests that employers have 
limited control over the demographic composition of the workplace. Even 
organizations that are explicitly committed to integration may encounter 
great difficulty in achieving racial balance (Stinchcombe, McDill, and 
Walker 1968). Success in managing the informal structure of organizations 
is often elusive. The parallels to the integration of schools are instructive, 
if not heartening. While policy makers have made substantial—if incom- 
plete—progress in integrating public schools, the formal integration of 
schools often obscures a high degree of informal segregation of friendship 
networks within schools (Hallinan and Williams 1989; Moody 2001). The 
fact that differential turnover rates are a function of ongoing social pro- 
cesses in the workplace complicates the task of achieving integration con- 
siderably. It suggests that there may be limits to the ability of employers 
to manage these processes, and that successful integration will require the 
development of new approaches to managing workplace dynamics. 
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Heightened competition has resulted in an intensified search for 
practices that enhance organizational success—success often defined 
in terms of heightened worker effort. This article suggests that the 
interplay between organizational and job-level practices determines 
the extent to which organizations can be successful and workers’ 
well-being can also be protected. These relations are 
analyzed with a unique data set on organizational practices, 
managerial behavior, and work-life experiences from 204 English- 
language organizational ethnographies. The analyses reveal config- 
urations of practices associated with both positive and negative out- 
comes for organizations and workers. Configurations associated with 
organizational success include both positive organizational-level and 
positive job-level practices, such as employee involvement, com- 
petent management, and on-the-job training. The findings suggest 
that although the goals of organizational success and worker dignity 
are sometimes at odds, they can also be complementary. 


Most large U.S. corporations have adopted elements of innovative work 
practices in recent decades in their search for improved performance and 
in response to an increasingly competitive international environment. 
These practices include heightened employee involvement, increased on- 
the-job training, and reductions in employment security under the banner 
of increased flexibility Ichniowski et al. 1996). Among establishments with 
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50 or more employees, nearly 70% report the adoption of at least one such 
practice (Gittleman, Horrigan, and Joyce 1998). Only a small proportion, 
however, have developed comprehensive programs. Indeed, practices vary 
greatly among establishments with no apparent set of “best practices” 
(Dobbin 1994; Roy 1997). 

The fragmented nature of work-practices innovations and the varia- 
tions in the extent to which they are adopted provide fertile ground for 
investigating the successes and failures of contemporary workplace prac- 
tices. In this article, we address the impact of contemporary workplace 
practices on both organizations and workers. More specifically, we ask 
whether contemporary organizational practices are capable of generating 
both organizational success and worker well-being, and, if so, what con- 
figurations of practices are necessary for mutually advantageous out- 
comes? Alternatively, might it be the case that organizational success and 
worker dignity are contradictory and mutually exclusive? 

The questions we raise, and the issues of workplace structure and 
change more generally, have been at the core of classical and contemporary 
social science research on organizations and on human dignity and well- 
being (Blau 1955; Hodson 1996; Homans 1950; Osterman 1999; Sayles 
1958; Smith 2001). Much of this work, however, has had a unidimensional 
focus on either the job or the organizational level. The result has been 
the development of alternative, nonoverlapping theories of the workplace, 
competing methodologies, and only limited integrative insights. Research- 
ers interested in jobs and workers, for instance, have developed theories 
of worker behavior and interests and evaluated these with labor force 
surveys and case studies of individual workplaces (Delbridge 1998; Kal- 
leberg et al. 1996). Researchers interested in organizations, on the other 
hand, have developed theories of organizational behavior (Haveman and 
Nonnemaker 2000; Scott et al. 2000) and organizational relationships (Car- 
roll and Hannan 2000; DiMaggio and Powell 1991; Tolbert and Zucker 
1996) evaluated with enterprise-, corporate-, and industry-level data de- 
rived from archival sources or from surveys of top organizational per- 
sonnel. Recent multilevel work has attempted to bridge this theoretical 
and methodological gap but has been limited in the range of topics it 
addresses (see Kalleberg et al. 1996). 

A core goal of the current article is to synthesize the insights derived 
from the respective theories of the workplace and their varying levels of 
analysis. No one organizational- or job-level practice is likely sufficient 
to produce optimal outcomes for organizations and their employees 
(Marks et al. 1998). Rather, it may be particular configurations of practices, 
at organizational and job levels, that can provide effective foundations 
for both organizational success and worker dignity. We begin by deriving 
models of positive organizational and employee outcomes based on job- 
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level and organizational-level theories; then we combine these models to 
evaluate their individual and joint roles in producing positive workplace 
outcomes. In this evaluation, we utilize job- and organizational-level data 
derived from a comprehensive data set of content-coded workplace eth- 
nographies and employ qualitative comparative analysis (QCA) tech- 
niques. These data and our modeling offer a unique opportunity to explore 
subtle aspects of workplace practices and their consequences across a wide 
range of organizational settings. Moreover, we do so in a manner that 
preserves the complex and conditional nature of organizational practices 
in relation to workplace outcomes. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF WORK AND WORKPLACE PRACTICES 


The central strategy behind many innovative work practices is the search 
for increased employee involvement and increased commitment to the 
organization and its goals (Whitener et al. 1998). Achieving organizational 
flexibility and responding effectively to rapidly changing economic cir- 
cumstances depend on cooperation between employees and management 
grounded in trust, commitment, and involvement (Lorenz 1992). Some 
have argued that the pursuit of this strategy has improved the productivity 
and competitiveness of American industry (Pfeffer 1998) and, moreover, 
may directly benefit employees. As Derber and Schwartz (1983, p. 61) 
noted two decades ago, “These new [employment] systems produce new 
contradictions engendering worker expectations and entitlements for de- 
mocracy in the workplace.” 

The realization of such benefits, unfortunately, has been slow and entails 
many apparent contradictions between expectations for greater effort and 
commitment on the part of employees and the sometimes limited com- 
mitment to employees on the part of organizations (Smith 2001). The 
cultivation of heightened worker effort and commitment has been ren- 
dered all the more difficult by the emergence of parallel organizational 
policies that simultaneously undermine employment security through in- 
creased layoffs, downsizing, outsourcing, and increased utilization of tem- 
porary and part-time workers (Cappelli 1999; Marsden 1999). In the con- 
temporary environment of strong national and international competition, 
“the outcome is that virtually every growth strategy for firms involves a 
bias against community and employment stability” (Thompson 2003, p. 
367). The identification of any benefits of alternative work practices to 
employees is thus an essential component of evaluating such programs. 

Significant changes are ongoing both in the organization of work tasks 
and in broader organizational policies (Vallas 1987, 1999). Practices that 
involve the organization of work tasks are often seen as especially im- 
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portant and typically include greater access to ongoing training and 
greater recognition of employees as key organizational stakeholders (Levin 
1995). At the level of broader organizational policies, the maintenance of 
organizational legitimacy (Etzioni 1961) and a “mandate to manage” is 
especially important (Elger and Smith 1998). Having a mandate to manage 
rests on establishing managerial competence and organizational coher- 
ence. Perhaps even more centrally, this mandate depends on the inclusion 
of employees in decision making and recognition of their skills and con- 
tributions to the organization. 

Both job-level and organizational-level practices have been identified 
as potentially important for achieving competitiveness in the contempo- 
rary economy. Job-level practices are important for defining the nature 
and meaning of work and for influencing the satisfaction or alienation 
that workers experience in their daily lives (Appelbaum and Batt 1994; 
Blauner 1964). Organizational-level practices are important for deter- 
mining the viability of the organization and the level of employee com- 
mitment to the organization and its goals (Kalleberg et al. 1996; Walsh 
and Tseng 1998). 


Job-Level Practices 


Organizations invest in the human capital of their employees through 
providing training and skill development opportunities and by treating 
employees with respect (Pfeffer 1998). Such investments build on a mutual 
gains strategy in which both the organization and the employee invest 
resources toward common goals within a framework of mutual respect 
and commitment. The theoretical foundation for these job-level changes 
is typically grounded in social exchange theory, which argues that reci- 
procity is essential for effectively functioning relationships (Cook 1987). 
In short, workers need to be treated with respect and to receive tangible 
benefits in exchange for their greater effort and commitment (Tsui et al. 
1997). Practices that directly affect the nature of work and employees’ 
lives have thus been identified as especially important for securing greater 
commitment and effort (Cappelli 1999). The focus on job-level practices 
builds on a long tradition of human relations research, which, over the 
last half century, has stressed the importance of employee training and 
respect for employees as human beings (Barnard 1950; Herzberg 1966; 
Homans 1950; Mayo 1945). 

On-the-job training —A central workplace practice at the job level is 
the provision of continuing on-the-job training. Such training both im- 
proves employees’ productivity and prepares employees for new jobs 
within the company (Tsui et al. 1997, p. 1102). On-the-job training has 
been particularly important in the efforts of automobile companies to 
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remain competitive in world markets (Streeck 1987). Job enlargement, 
job enrichment, and skills training have all been identified as foundations 
of heightened productivity (Gittleman et al. 1998). Skills training is also 
important for the development of internal labor markets in which em- 
ployees can be retained and their skills and experiences used effectively 
by the company (Coverdill, Finlay, and Martin 1994). The development 
of internal labor markets and the supporting skills training programs have 
been further encouraged by Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) laws 
that mandate fair and nonexclusive opportunities for current employees 
to bid for training opportunities and job promotions (Dobbin et al. 1993). 

Abuse and managerial fiat —Mutual respect is essential for cooperative 
relations in the workplace or in any other social setting. However, even 
supervisors who are not inherently ill-mannered, arrogant, or domineering 
sometimes take unfair advantage of their power and abuse employees. A 
fully developed model of job-level practices needs to include such negative 
practices as well as more supportive ones. The temptation to exploit power 
is strong, and the workplace is clearly an arena of widely differentiated 
power in which supervisors and managers often have unbridled dominion 
and sometimes act like tyrants (Morrill 1991; Roscigno and Danaher 2004). 
Abuse comes in many forms but always involves some aspect of status 
degradation. For example, in one of the cases we examine, a worker in 
an electronics factory caricatures her abusive managers in the following 
manner: 


Tweedledum, Tweedledee and the other managers seemed like cardboard 
characters, and we thought them rude and bad mannered. Even if they 
stopped right by you or took the [product] out of your hand, they acted as 
if you weren’t there. If they went through the heavy rubberised swing doors 
into the main assembly in front of you, they let them swing back on you, 
which no worker would ever do. . . . They had so little respect for the 
workers that they couldn’t even admit we existed... . When they came 
to wish the supervisors and chargehands “Merry Christmas” they made a 
feeble attempt to include us in the greetings, although they never even 
acknowledged our existence at any other time. They stood at the top of the 
line and repeated “Merry Christmas” down the line, as if to thin air, not 
addressing anyone in particular. (Cavendish 1982, p. 97) 


Firings When new employees are hired there is generally an implicit 
contract guaranteeing protection against capricious firings. However, this 
contract is not infrequently violated. Such violations evoke strong ques- 
tions about fairness and can be highly disruptive, not only for the employee 
involved but for other employees of the organization as well, who may 
rightly become concerned about their own future treatment. Thus, al- 
though firings may be less common than more mundane status degra- 
dations and other abuses, their inclusion in a model of organizational 
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practices is warranted by their overwhelmingly strong consequences for 
employee morale and commitment (Robinson and Rousseau 1994). The 
constraint of managerial abuse and fiat and its replacement by norms of 
justice, due process, and equity are central to contemporary models of 
well-functioning organizations (Whitener et al. 1998; Younts and Mueller 
2001). 


Organizational-Level Practices 


Increased global competition has also forced organizations to consider 
their broader organizational practices. Increased expectations for mana- 
gerial competence, integrity, and benevolence are central to these changes 
(Mayer, Davis, and Schoorman 1995). The prescribed mix of managerial 
characteristics includes an entrepreneurial spirit of innovation coupled 
with high levels of organizational efficiency and concern for employees 
and their welfare (Zuboff and Maxmin 2002). The provision of due process 
and accountability has also been greatly expanded in U.S. organizations 
in the last half century by a variety of forces including union demands, 
EEO laws, and employee demands for accountability. We consider three 
factors that are particularly important in this mix of contemporary or- 
ganizational practices. 

Job security—A core organizational-level practice is the provision of 
job security (Schultze 2000; Tsui et al. 1997, p. 1102). Commitment on 
the part of the organization to the worker in terms of formal or informal 
guarantees of job security is seen as a building block for commitment 
and extra effort on the part of workers (Leana and Van Buren 1999). 
However, awareness of the importance of job security for worker effort 
has occurred at the same time as the spread of corporate policies that 
promote flexible employment levels based on the extensive use of part- 
time and temporary workers. Many researchers argue that there has been 
a significant shift of employment risks from organizations to employees 
(Osterman 1999). Increased attention to the issue of job security is thus 
occurring at the same time that employment for many is being destabilized 
(Smith 2001). An important task of the current article is to access the 
extent to which job security is essential for organizational success and 
worker dignity. 

Managerial competence and organizational coherence.—A core com- 
ponent of effective organizational practices is a coherent and efficient 
organization of production. Coherent organizational procedures are es- 
sential for organizational effectiveness (Bass 1985), for ensuring a positive 
organizational climate (Lawler, Thye, and Yoon 2000), and for the main- 
tenance of management legitimacy (Della Fave 1980). Ineffective orga- 
nizations of production can involve the purchase of faulty components, 
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failure to schedule activities in a coherent fashion, or any number of other 
failures (Daday and Burris 2001). Effective leadership implies both setting 
standards for excellence and identifying ways to achieve these standards 
(Barnard 1950). Good communication is also essential for keeping em- 
ployees informed about goals, procedures, and expectations (Frenkel et 
al. 1999). 

Maintaining a productive organizational environment is important be- 
cause it creates an area of shared interests between management and 
employees (Fox 1974). Management competence is also essential for cre- 
ating a shared identity at work as part of a collective project involving 
common goals, values, rules, and meanings (Hodson 2001; Tyler 2001). 
Managerial and supervisory competence is thus an essential component 
of organizational practice and is a key requirement for organizational 
success. 

Employee involuvement.—In recent decades, the vision of the organi- 
zation as a cooperative endeavor has given rise to a plethora of forms of 
employee involvement. The theoretical foundation for understanding the 
importance of employee involvement was first developed in the seminal 
writings of William Ouchi (1981). The range and variety of contemporary 
forms of employee involvement are tremendous. Japanese versions, for 
instance, tightly circumscribe employee involvement to only the most 
immediate production tasks and do not offer a wider role for workers in 
the direction of their enterprises (Lincoln and Kalleberg 1990). These 
limited forms of employee involvement were nevertheless an important 
ingredient in the post-World War II rapid economic expansion of Japan, 
which was based on the efficient production of high-quality manufactured 
goods in the electronics and automobile industries (Cole 1989). European 
versions of employee involvement, in contrast, are based on elected work 
councils and legislatively backed codetermination principles that allow a: 
broader range of topics to be considered and include a more direct con- 
sideration of workers’ rights and interests (Lecher and Riib 1999). 

Most employee involvement programs in the United States start as 
management initiatives and are motivated by the desire to increase pro- 
ductivity and decrease costs. Increased production is to be achieved by 
securing greater and more effective effort from workers through allowing 
them limited participation in determining the details of production but 
not necessarily in decisions that may weigh heavily in their economic 
future, such as investment, downsizing, or outsourcing (Thompson 2003). 
Even in the United States, however, the forms of employee involvement 
are diverse and may include activities that allow employees at least some 
input in enterprise decisions (Appelbaum and Batt 1994; Daday and Bur- 
ris 2001; Coverdill et al. 1994). And even where participation is limited, 
workers have nevertheless achieved a toehold in decisions previously re- 
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served for management under Fordist systems of production and extreme 
forms of scientific management (Vallas 2003). Employees are generally 
positive about such programs and often experience them as foundations 
for an expanded sense of self (Zuboff and Maxmin 2002). Such programs 
of employee involvement thus constitute important new challenges and 
opportunities for working with dignity (Wilkinson, Godfrey, and March- 
ington 1997). Potential gains for workers associated with employee in- 
volvement include increased skills and meaning at work (Smith 2001). 
Challenges include increased peer pressure and expectations for increased 
effort (Barker 1999). 

The contemporary workplace literature suggests that both innovative 
job-level practices and innovative organizational-level practices are re- 
quired for creating a productive work environment (Kunda 1992; Trice 
and Beyer 1992). The sorts of efficiencies that can be generated by systems 
based both on respect for workers and their rights and on managerial 
competence have been identified as essential for achieving organizational 
advantage in an increasingly competitive world economy (Nahapiet and 
Ghoshal 1998). Researchers have predicted a wide range of consequences 
that can follow from the successful implementation of positive organi- 
zational practices. These include increased citizenship on the part of work- 
ers and the creation of a more cooperative and less conflictual workplace. 
We turn now to a consideration of these potential outcomes. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES 


Successful organizational practices should have measurable implications 
for employee behavior and organizational performance. The implications 
for changed employee behaviors and work-life experiences cover a wide 
range of workplace domains. Several of these have been highlighted in 
the workplace literature, including heightened employee citizenship, re- 
duced conflict with management, reduced infighting among employees, 
and increased meaning and satisfaction in work. We organize the dis- 
cussion of these consequences into outcomes central to organizational 
success and those central to worker dignity. 


Organizational Success 


Two key consequences of successful organizational practices are employee 
citizenship and reduced conflict between employees and management. 
Both of these have been widely identified as crucial for economic com- 
petitiveness (Drucker 1993). 

Employee citizenship behavior.—Employee citizenship behaviors are 
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defined as actions on the part of workers to improve productivity and 
cohesion in the workplace that are above and beyond role requirements 
(Organ 1988). Employee citizenship includes cooperation, taking pride in 
work, and freely giving extra effort and time to meet ongoing organiza- 
tional goals (Schnake 1991; Mowday 1998). Employee citizenship is thus 
basic to achieving flexibility in rapidly changing markets (Leana and Van 
Buren 1999). The implicit model of organizational productivity and ef- 
fectiveness in studies that highlight employee citizenship is one in which 
technical factors of production and organizational leadership must be 
supplemented by worker effort and enthusiasm in order to reach optimal 
or even competitive levels. 

Employee-management conflict—Peaceful and cooperative relations 
between the various actors in the workplace are essential for organiza- 
tional effectiveness. Conflict, however, is a common occurrence between 
workers and managers (Edwards 1995; Jermier, Knights, and Nord 1995). 
Failed organizational practices can be expected to erode the sense of 
shared purpose between employees and managers and to heighten conflict 
in the workplace. Such programs are frequently unable to overcome 
chronic “us” versus “them” orientations between workers and managers 
(Graham 1995; Kelly and Kelly 1991; Kimeldorf 1999). Some of the most 
important consequences of workplace practices thus involve their impli- 
cations for workplace cultures of conflict (Trice and Beyer 1992; Roscigno 
and Hodson 2004). 


Worker Dignity 


We focus on two key consequences of successful organizational practices 
for employees. These are a sense of meaning and accomplishment in work 
and the creation of positive and supportive coworker relations. 
Meaning in work.—Measuring the meaningfulness of work presents a 
significant conceptual challenge. Nevertheless, the cognitive aspects of 
increased meaning and purpose in work are an important component of 
the workplace environment that positive workplace practices seek to pro- 
mote. The creation of “shared representations, interpretations, and systems 
of meaning among parties [is essential for successful workplaces]” (Na- 
hapiet and Ghoshal 1998, p. 244). Meaningful work provides a sense of 
having made a useful contribution to the organization and to society. 
Many programs of workplace change, however, have had a mixed rec- 
ord in terms of promoting shared meanings and identities (Kunda 1992). 
Workplace identities are not automatically remade by workplace practices 
that proclaim the organization as a cooperative enterprise oriented toward 
“mutual gains.” The continuance of separate and conflictual identities has 
been documented across a range of workplace practices, from global re- 
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tailing (Ezzamel and Willmott 1998), to automobile manufacturing (Gra- 
ham 1995), to engineering (Kunda 1992), to service and custodial work 
(Dixon and Roscigno 2003). Other researchers, however, find that even 
modest workplace innovations tend to increase the sense of “belonging- 
ness” among employees (Godard 2001; Smith 2001). Understanding the 
cognitive consequences of workplace practices in terms of increased or 
decreased meaning and identity at work represents an important challenge 
facing the evaluation of workplace programs. 

Work group infighting —Vertical conflict between workers and man- 
agers has been widely studied by organizational researchers (Harris 1987; 
Vallas 1999). Horizontal conflict, however, has received much less atten- 
tion but may be even more important for successful workplace innovations 
(Cohen and Zhou 1991). Coworker relations constitute an important part 
of the “social climate” at work and provide a setting in which workers 
experience meaning and identity (Sayles 1958). Conversely, negative re- 
lations can be a source of frustration and chronic dissatisfaction (An- 
dersson and Pearson 1999; Jehn 1995; Robinson and O’Leary-Kelly 1998). 
Within-group conflict and gossip at work can be extremely destructive of 
workplace relations. 

Effective workplace practices seek to reduce infighting among co- 
workers through the identification and promotion of superordinate goals 
(Jehn 1995; Lawler et al. 2000). Such programs have been associated with 
“more positive co-worker relations and internal work-group cooperation” 
(Batt and Appelbaum 1995, p. 373). The success of such programs, how- 
ever, is far from guaranteed. Greater contact at work can provide a setting 
for greater conflict as well as greater cooperation (Barker 1999). 

The implications of workplace practices include many contradictory 
elements involving both the potential for increased productivity and dig- 
nity at work and for increased stresses and conflicts. The introduction of 
workplace programs calling for new practices does not automatically elim- 
inate competing interests from the workplace (Schwalbe et al. 2000; 
Thompson 2003). These ambiguities suggest important unanswered ques- 
tions—questions that we address below. 


HYPOTHESES 


Contemporary understandings of the influence of alternative workplace 
practices on organizational success and on worker dignity and well-being 
suggest four interrelated hypotheses. The first two hypotheses are based 
on dominant and somewhat bifurcated traditions emphasizing either job- 
level or organizational-level changes in the workplace. The third posits 
a conditional relationship between these traditions such that both are 
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required for successful changes, while the fourth captures our conditional 
expectation that consistency between job-level and organizational-level 
practices will be especially important. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Supportive work practices involving changes in the 
nature of the job will have positive consequences for organizational success 
and dignity at work. This hypothesis reflects theories that stress the im- 
portance of the inherent nature of work tasks and management-employee 
relations as fundamental to organizational success and human meaning 
and dignity. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Supportive work practices involving changes in 
organizational-level practices and employment policies will have positive 
consequences for productivity and dignity at work. Hypothesis 2 reflects 
theories that stress the importance of the broader treatment of workers in 
the organization, the creation of shared organizational goals, and orga- 
nizational leadership. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—In order to be effective, alternative work practices must 
involve changes in both the nature of the job and broader organizational 
practices. This hypothesis reflects theories that focus on the organization 
as an integrated social and cultural environment. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Workplace policies and practices must be consistent 
in order to be effective. This consistency is necessary for bolstering both 
organizational success and worker dignity. Where it does not exist, positive 
changes at one level may be counteracted by a lack of consistency at 
another level. S 


DATA, MEASUREMENT, AND ANALYTIC STRATEGY 


Comprehensive workplace surveys that provide detailed information both 
about work practices and about the wide range of predicted outcomes of 
these practices are not available. One of the reasons for this absence is 
that many of the predicted consequences of work practices, such as em- 
ployee citizenship, conflict, infighting, and meaning at work, are difficult 
to measure in survey formats. Surveys are also typically limited by virtue 
of interviewing either managers or workers but not both. They thus tend 
to be limited to information either about the organization or about work- 
ers’ behaviors and attitudes. The multilevel surveys that do exist, while 
extremely useful, are often limited in their ability to capture important 
dynamics pertaining to conflict and meaning at work. 

Because of limitations in available data, the current analysis relies on 
data derived from the systematic coding of information from the popu- 
lation of book-length organizational ethnographies. Organizational eth- 
nographies cover a wider range of topics than most surveys do, including 
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in-depth investigations of organizational practices, management behavior, 
and worker behaviors and experiences. The systematic analysis of data 
from a comprehensive set of organizational ethnographies takes advantage 
of the depth and range of observation offered by ethnographies, while 
avoiding the limits posed by analysis of a single case or a limited set of 
case studies (Abbott and Hrycak 1990; Ragin 2000). 

There are over 200 book-length organizational ethnographies published 
in the English language. Each represents an average of over a year in 
the field, with at least as much additional time spent in analysis and 
writing. The available record of ethnographic observation in organizations 
is thus based on over 400 person-years of Ph.D.-level observation and 
interpretation. This resource, however, has remained largely unanalyzed 
by social scientists studying organizations (see Hammersley 1997; 
Schwartzman 1993). 

The analysis of organizational practices and their consequences pre- 
sented in this article is based on the systematic compilation and analysis 
of data gathered from these book-length organizational ethnographies 
(N = 204). Organizational ethnographies are based on sustained obser- 
vation of workplaces and workplace relations—a depth of observation 
considered by ethnographers to be essential for getting sufficiently behind 
the scenes to perceive workplace relations accurately. In-depth observa- 
tion is particularly important for observing the nature and consequences 
of alternative work practices. The coding of information from these eth- 
nographies allows the development of multifaceted measures of mana- 
gerial and worker behavior, as well as measures of the contexts in which 
these behaviors occur. 


Selecting the Cases 


Data collection for this project proceeded in two waves. The first occurred 
in the early 1990s with the assistance of a graduate research practicum. 
The second occurred in the early 2000s with support from the National 
Science Foundation. The second wave both extended the number of cases 
coded and added additional measures. Throughout this process, thousands 
of published case studies were examined to locate and evaluate appro- 
priate ethnographies. Likely titles were generated by computer-assisted 
searches of archives, perusal of the bibliographies of ethnographies already 
located, extensive use of interlibrary loan, and searching the library 
shelves in the immediate area of previously identified ethnographies. We 
also utilized an advisory board of 20 experts in organizational ethnography 
to review our list and recommend other books to consider. Iteratively 
applying these search procedures resulted in an exhaustive search—even- 
tually our pursuit of new leads produced only titles already considered. 
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We subsequently examined each book in detail. The criteria for inclu- 
sion in the final pool to be coded were (1) the use of direct ethnographic 
methods of observation over a period of at least six months, (2) a focus 
on a single organizational setting, and (3) a focus on at least one clearly 
identified group of workers—an assembly line, a typing pool, a task group, 
or some other identifiable work group. The requirements of direct eth- 
nographic observation and a focus on a specific organization and work 
group are necessary in order to obtain the depth of observation and un- 
derstanding needed to ascertain and measure subtle aspects of worker 
and management behavior—aspects that are often cloaked behind easily 
proffered categories and explanations (Miller and Dingwall 1997; Van 
Maanen 1998). 

The selection process generated 156 published ethnographies. Because 
the observations reported in 27 of the books allowed the coding of multiple 
cases, these ethnographies yielded 204 separate cases. For example, two 
cases were coded from a book by Ching Kwan Lee (1998) reporting on 
two Litton Electronics factories—one in Hong Kong and one in Shenzhen. 
These ethnographies constitute the population of published book-length 
English-language ethnographies that focus on an identifiable work group 
in a single organization and that provide relatively complete information 
on the organization, the nature of the work taking place there, and em- 
ployees’ and managers’ behaviors at work.’ The industrial and occupa- 
tional locus of the cases and the sizes of the enterprises studied are reported 
in table 1. The largest number of cases are in durable manufacturing 
(17.3%) with additional concentrations in professional services, nondur- 
able manufacturing, and wholesale and retail trade. The modal occupation 
is assembly work, with additional concentrations in the professions and 
in service work. The enterprises range from quite small (under 50 em- 
ployees) to quite large (over 5,000 employees). 


Coding the Ethnographies 


A team of four researchers—the senior author and three advanced grad- 
uate students—developed the coding instrument for the ethnographies. 
First, we developed a list of relevant concepts and preliminary response 
categories. Second, over a period of six months, eight selected ethnog- 
raphies were read and coded by each of the four team members. After 
each ethnography was coded, we discussed our respective codings to de- 
cide on the retention or removal of items and to develop new response 
categories and coding protocols. Our goal was to create an instrument 


? Lists of the ethnographies included and those considered but excluded are available 
from the authors on request and at http://www.sociology.ohio-state.edu/rdh/welist.htm. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL LOCUS OF ORGANIZATIONAL ETHNOGRAPHIES 


ANALYZED 


Industry: 


Extractive and construction ...............:ceceeeeeeeee 
Nondurable manufacturing .................cceceeeeeees 
Durable manufacturing `... 
Transportation equipment `... 
Transportation, communication, and utilities ......... 
Wholesale and retail trade .................cceeeeeeeeeee 
Fire, insurance, real estate, and business services .... 
Personal Services e 


Occupation: 


Professiónal ucria stees geen ee cans hee see ger 
Managerial eeren den SE d gees 
Clerical in oriire aa eee EE Eed ene 


Labor 2 vtseekd Seege Wee ee EN gier 


Employment size: 
Fewer than 50 


100499 EE 
$00-999 EE 
1,000 HEI Ses Age cw SEENEN sew senescence dare oss 
5000/08 MOLE: ed Ee Déeg acta ces det 


Total 


Note.—The number of organizational ethnographies analyzed is 204. 





% 


5.9 
14.9 
17.3 

8.4 

8.9 
10.9 

8.5 

4.9 
16.3 

4.0 

100 


20.8 
7.9 
5.9 
3.5 
9.9 

27.7 
7.4 

14.4 
2.5 

100 


22.3 

9.1 
20.7 
13.9 
20.7 
13.3 


that could be completed for each ethnography with high reliability by 
trained interviewers. 


The ethnographies were read and coded by the same team of four 


researchers, by members of a year-long graduate research practicum, and 
by additional graduate research assistants. All coders were trained on a 
common ethnography and met twice weekly as a group to discuss prob- 
lems and questions. Coders recorded up to three page numbers identifying 
the passages used for coding each variable. If multiple instances of a 
behavior were found, the coder was instructed to review all previous 
passages cited, reconcile inconsistencies between the passages, and record 
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the best answer, along with all relevant page numbers. Each recorded 
variable thus summarizes a large body of data initially observed and 
subsequently reported by the field researcher (Weber 1990). 

After a book was completed, the primary coder was debriefed by a 
member of the research staff to check the accuracy of the codings. At this 
time, the codings were reviewed in detail. In addition, a 10% sample of 
cases was recoded as a reliability check. The average intercorrelation 
between codings is .79, indicating a relatively high degree of intercoder 
reliability. Validity checks indicate that the ethnographies evidence no 
distinct patterns of findings based on theoretical orientation or other eth- 
nographer characteristics or on coder effects (see Hodson 1999). 

The systematic compilation of data from the population of organiza- 
tional ethnographies allows their otherwise separate observations to be 
used to test hypotheses about organizational practices and workplace 
outcomes across a wide range of settings. These measures provide the 
empirical basis for the analysis presented in this article and are discussed 
in the following sections. An underlying assumption of the current analysis 
is that the ethnographic data constitute a realistic account of the orga- 
nizational structure and worker behavior existing in each workplace. Each 
ethnographer, in summarizing his or her experiences at a workplace, chose 
to report certain events as typical. It is these events that form the basis 
for our codings (Anderson 1999; Fine 1999). 


Measurement 


Organizational practices were coded based on the in-depth descriptions 
provided in the organizational ethnographies. Measures of the six orga- 
nizational practices to be investigated are presented in table 2. These 
practices represent both job- and organizational-level dynamics and in- 
clude on-the-job training, supervisory abuse, firings, organizational co- 
herence, job security, and employee involvement. For analytic purposes, 
discussed below, each is operationalized as a binary variable, indicating 
the presence or absence of the practice. 

One of the benefits of analyzing organizational ethnographies is that 
we can return to the texts of the ethnographies for examples that illustrate 
the observational content behind the codings. Thus, on-the-job training 
is illustrated in an ethnography of work life on a Norwegian freighter: 


3 The codesheet, coding protocol, and data are available at http://www.sociology.ohio- 
state.edu/rdh/Workplace-Ethnography-Project.html. As with any content analysis proj- 
ect, we may have made errors in the interpretation of the texts or in the coding of the 
data. The data, however, are available for public scrutiny and analysis and we welcome 
suggestions, criticisms, and alternative views on the recorded data. 
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TABLE 2 
ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES 


Variable Definition Coding Mean 
Job-level practices: 

On-the-job training ...... On-the-job training Average or less vs. 47 
provided more than average 

ADUSE sissccssscerienooesns Verbal, emotional, or Never or rarely vs. .39 
physical abuse by sometimes or 
supervisors frequently 

Firings `... Use of firings as a disci- No vs. yes 49 


plinary measure 
Organization-level prac- 


tices: 

Well-run organization ... Coherence and integra- Adequate or less vs. 36 
tion of production good or exceptional 
practices 

Security ...............60.. Security from layoffs None or minimal vs. 72 

average or high 

Involvement .............. Regular solicitation of | None vs. informal or 50 
worker involvement formal 


NoTE.— The number of organizational ethnographies involved is 204. 


“Tf the record showed that an apprentice hadn’t yet learned to maintain 
the ship’s gear, the second engineer would have to make certain that he 
was on hand to watch and work with him. This system of logging in 
skills was supposed to ensure that each apprentice had mastered every 
skill he was [required] to perform as he moved up the promotional ladder” 
(Schrank 1983, p. 29). 

The elimination of abuse from organizations is essential for the success 
of any set of workplace practices. Unfortunately, abuse, especially emo- 
tional and verbal abuse, is widespread in workplaces, and it is widely 
reported in organizational ethnographies. A chronic pattern of abusive 
behavior on the part of managers is reported in a study of a steel mill. 
For example, aggravated by a minor complaint from a worker, a super- 
visor “flew into a rage, and shouted, ‘Get back on your job. You don’t 
know what-in-hell you’re talking about. I’ve been watching you, and 
you’ve been sitting on your [expletive deleted] all morning’” (Spencer 1977, 
p. 171). In this same setting, a worker was given a rapid series of disci- 
plinary suspensions based on manufactured charges as a prelude to firing 
him for union activity (pp. 112-13). 

An example of organizational practices entailing commonplace firings 
is provided by an ethnography of fast food. 


Workers quit or are fired with great regularity. Dissension with Burger King 
practices or policies results in either passive measures such as not showing 
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up for scheduled shifts, or arguments with the managers. Both usually result 
in termination. . . . Sharon is a mother of three in her thirties. Her husband 
was laid off his job, and she really needs all the hours she can get... . 
She was eventually promoted to production leader and then fired for the 
cardinal sin, “bad attitude.” (Reiter 1992, pp. 155-56) 


A key organizational-level characteristic is organizational coherence. 
The reverse of organizational coherence—a poor organization of produc- 
tion—is illustrated in an ethnography of a bank. In this setting, chronic 
ineffectiveness has become an assumed way of life: “There is this paralysis 
at the middle levels of the organization. If you want anything done, you 
have to go to the top. You can’t get anything from the middle because 
they’re all scared stiff.. . . I was an officer [for four years]. I finally had 
to drop it because it really got to my health. It was always being caught 
in the middle and not being able to do a good job. That’s why bankers 
drink a lot. They don’t like their job, and they use alcohol to relax” (Jackall 
1978, p. 140). 

The secretarial staff confirms this evaluation of the bank management 
as incompetent: “I get really annoyed with people sometimes. Like T., the 
assistant manager, had customers at his desk yesterday; and I must have 
spent one-half hour at his desk trying to find out what I had to type for 
these people’s accounts, and he didn’t know the answer. That type of 
thing really gripes me. . . . They should just fire him” (Jackali 1978, p. 
146; emphasis in original). 

Organizational practices can also entail protections for, or threats to, 
workers’ job security. An ethnographer of a Japanese transplant auto- 
mobile factory in the United States reports the following assurances from 
management about job security: “Job security is important to all of us. 
There will be no layoffs during model changes” (Graham 1995, p. 53). 
These assurances of security were an important part of the attraction of 
these jobs for workers. 

An example of a final organizational practice to be considered, employee 
involvement, is provided in an ethnography of a large commercial bank. 
In this setting a new manager encourages workers to develop plans for 
how to do their work more efficiently. 


The manager’s goal was to perform the old work functions more effectively, 
a goal that was . . . shared by the workers themselves. Also, the changes 
in the work process were not initiated by management directly, but were 
initiated by the workers themselves as a result of management’s encour- 
agement. [As a result of the changes made] the number of settlement errors 
is greatly reduced. Worker morale is up: they can now do their work more 
efficiently, with less tensions and problems, and leave an hour earlier in 
the day. “This is much better; the day doesn’t seem so hectic and disor- 
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ganized. . . . I go home in the afternoon, I don’t feel like collapsing like I 
used to.” (Kusterer 1978, p. 172) 


Analytic Strategy 


We use qualitative comparative analytic (QCA) techniques based on Bool- 
ean logic (Ragin 1987) to analyze the information content-coded from the 
population of organizational ethnographies. QCA considers all observed 
combinations of causal factors and, with its comparative algorithmic logic, 
eliminates redundant and superfluous information. A key benefit of QCA 
thus lies in its ability to specify underlying configurations of variables 
relative to all observed possibilities. QCA techniques are increasingly used 
in social science research in studies of political, economic, and organi- 
zational topics. Recent articles using QCA include studies of wage policies 
and social welfare programs (Amenta and Halfmann 2000), the emergence 
of the social security system (Hicks 1994), strikebreaking and split labor 
markets (Brown and Boswell 1995; Brueggemann and Boswell 1998), 
patterns of union growth and decline (Ebbinghaus and Visser 1999), labor 
policies in Southern textile mills (Coverdill et al. 1994), the success or 
failure of left-libertarian political parties (Redding and Viterna 1999), and 
the success or failure of mobilization drives among the homeless (Cress 
and Snow 2000). 

QCA is uniquely well suited to address our hypotheses about organi- 
zational practices and their implications for organizational success and 
worker dignity. QCA allows the systematic comparison of a large number 
of cases across a specified set of characteristics. It thus facilitates a com- 
prehensive analysis of the observations provided by the population of 
existing workplace ethnographies. QCA analyzes potentially complex pat- 
terns of association by searching for conjunctures of causes. This con- 
junctural logic makes QCA particularly appropriate for analyses that seek 
to identify and understand complex patterns of interaction among causal 
determinants. 

QCA, however, has several limitations (see, e.g., Abbott 2001; Hicks 
1994; Lieberson 2001). These limitations include being constrained to a 
limited number of independent variables because of the conditional logic 
of QCA and the number of configurations generated. The inclusion of 
large numbers of independent variables makes interpretation exponen- 
tially unwieldy. Consequently, the researcher using QCA is forced to focus 
on variables deemed theoretically central to the processes outlined. It can 
be argued, however, that the benefits of QCA in terms of the theoretical 
rigor it requires in selecting causal factors, its case-oriented logic, and the 
specification of potentially complex, conditional configurations signifi- 
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cantly outweigh its limitations (see also Boswell and Brown 1999; Griffin 
et al. 1991; Ragin 2000). 

A more serious limitation, in our view, is the typically deterministic 
character of QCA results. In standard usage, findings are derived from 
a logical reduction of configurations that are positively related to the 
outcome of interest. That is, configurations of variables are usually gen- 
erated in relation to the outcome always being 1 (i.e., yes or present), and 
then reduced by the program by logically eliminating irrelevant config- 
urations (ones that can be subsumed under some other configuration). 
While useful in denoting conditions under which an event always occurs, 
this approach to using QCA does not make full use of the data and does 
not capture tendencies and variations from absolutes in the data. Spe- 
cifically, information on configurations associated with a negative (0) out- 
come on the dependent variable or configurations associated with a con- 
tradictory outcome (where some cases in the configuration are 1 on the 
outcome of interest and other cases are 0) is usually not presented or 
considered. This is unfortunate, as configurations associated with 1, 0, 
and contradiction represent the actual degree of variation in the relation 
between the explanatory pattern and the dependent variable. Acknowl- 
edging contradictory configurations and their relations to the dependent 
variable of interest can introduce probabilistic possibilities and interpre- 
tations into the typically deterministic QCA model. Ragin (2000, p. 133) 
concurs on this point, suggesting how researchers can and should explore 
nondeterministic configurational patterns. 

Our modeling takes these criticisms and suggestions to heart by utilizing 
QCA to generate and then logically reduce all configurations represented 
in the data provided by workplace ethnographies. The result is essentially 
a set of organizational typologies—typologies that denote unique com- 
binations of organizational- and job-level attributes in the data. More 
specifically, these configurations denote the minimum number of config- 
urations needed to logically cover all positive (1), negative (0), and con- 
tradictory configurations in the data. We then use ratios and means com- 
parison tests of statistical significance, comparing ratios of positive to 
negative outcomes for cases holding the configurational attributes relative 
to cases that do not.* 

Beyond addressing positive, negative, and contradictory associations, 
and thus allowing a more probabilistic interpretation of patterns, our 
strategy has the added benefit of offering some comparative leverage when 
examining multiple dependent variables. By selecting positive, negative, 


* In a companion piece focusing on worker resistance behaviors (Roscigno and Hodson 
2004), we employ a related methodological strategy using a combination of QCA’s 
initial reduction to nonredundant configurations and logistic regression analysis. 
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and contradictory configurations for the initial reduction, QCA retains 
the entire set of cases for the analysis. The configurations generated will 
thus be the same across dependent variables. This allows us to draw 
substantive conclusions about the relationships between a given set of 
configurations and a range of workplace outcomes. While limited in ad- 
dressing potential historical variations in organizational practices and 
their consequences—a point we revisit in our conclusion—the analyses 
that follow, the data from which they draw, and the analytic techniques 
we use nevertheless offer interesting insights into the complex and mul- 
titiered nature of workplace practices and the consequences of these for 
both the organization and its employees. 

The models to be tested are presented in table 3. The notation in these 
models follows QCA conventions. The presence of a characteristic is noted 
by capital letters and the absence of a characteristic is noted by lowercase 
letters. The asterisk indicates “and” and indicates that all the conjoined 
characteristics are necessary to specify the configuration. The job-level 
model is defined as the presence of significant on-the-job training and the 
absence of managerial abuse and firings. The presence of significant or- 
ganizational coherence, job security, and employee involvement defines 
the organizational-level model. The integrated model suggests that both 
the job-level practices and the organization-level practices are necessary 
for organizational success and worker dignity. 


RESULTS 


Our analysis of organizational success and worker dignity starts with a 
consideration of the effects of configurations of work practices on em- 
ployee citizenship. We then turn to additional measures of organizational 
success, such as peaceful management-employee relations and measures 
of worker dignity, such as meaningful work and positive coworker 
relations. 

We start our analysis with employee citizenship because of its centrality 
as a sought-after organizational outcome and a widely identified building 
block of organizational success and competitiveness. Measures of six com- 
ponents of employee citizenship, described in appendix table A1, include 
extra effort, extra time, cooperation, pride in work, commitment, and 
effort bargaining (reverse coded). A culture of employee citizenship is 
indicated by the presence of at least four of these aspects of citizenship. 
These measures closely parallel the discussion of employee (organizational) 
citizenship behavior in the literature (see Organ 1988). 

A central element of citizenship at work is taking pride in one’s work. 
Pride is the emotion of “joy over an action. . .well done” (Lewis 1993, p. 
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TABLE 3 
HYPOTHESIZED ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES MODELS LEADING TO POSITIVE 
COMMENTS 
Analysis Level Configuration 
JOD EE ON-THE-JOB TRAINING *abuse* firings 
Organizational ..... WELL-RUN ORGANIZATION*SECURITY* INVOLVEMENT 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING «abuses firingst WELL-RUN 
Combined ......... ORGANIZATION#*SECURITY *INVOLVEMENT 


Note.—The asterisk signifies “and” and indicates that all the conjoined characteristics are necessary 
to specify the configuration. Capital letters indicate the presence of the characteristic. Lowercase letters 
indicate the absence of the characteristic. 


570). Pride both motivates workers and provides a lens through which 
they experience their work (Biggart 1989; LeMasters 1975). Pride in work 
is exemplified in an ethnography of ironworkers. The worker responsible 
for maintaining the large crane used to lift the steel girders evidences 
great pride in his daily chores: “Most oilers are nearly invisible, fueling 
and lubricating their rigs before the day begins for the rest of us, vanishing 
to God knows where during the bulk of the day, reappearing at 4:00 to 
preside over putting the rig to bed. Beane, however, was not of that stripe. 
He fussed over the crane like a stage mother, constantly wiping away 
puddles of oil or grease, touching up scratches with fresh paint, agonizing 
loudly whenever a load banged into the stick” (Cherry 1974, p. 166). 

The results of our analysis of employee citizenship are presented in 
table 4. This table follows QCA conventions by reporting elements that 
are present in capital letters and elements that are absent in lowercase 
letters. The results indicate 10 unique configurations of organizational 
practices observed in the data and sufficient to cover all cases. Each of 
the six organizational practices considered appears somewhere in the con- 
figurations, suggesting that all are important determinants of citizenship. 
Hypothesis 1, suggesting that job-level practices are necessary for positive 
outcomes, and hypothesis 2, suggesting that organizational-level practices 
are necessary for positive outcomes, are thus both supported by this find- 
ing. In addition, all 10 configurations include elements operating at both 
the job and the organizational level, giving preliminary support to hy- 
pothesis 3, which suggests that the combination of both job- and orga- 
nizational-level practices is required for positive outcomes. 

The configurations can be grouped into three clusters defined by con- 
figurations having all positive organizational practices (four configura- 
tions), all negative practices (four configurations), or a combination of 
positive and negative elements (two configurations). The overall preva- 
lence of employee citizenship is reported in the bottom row of table 4. 
The ratio of workplaces with a strong culture of citizenship to those 
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without such a culture is 1.00, indicating equal portions of organizations 
with and without a strong pattern of employee citizenship. 

The first four configurations, defined by exclusively positive organi- 
zational practices, are associated with significantly above average em- 
ployee citizenship. The second four configurations, defined by exclusively 
negative organizational practices, are associated with below average em- 
ployee citizenship. The final two configurations, defined by contradictory 
organizational practices, evidence employee citizenship at levels that are 
neither higher nor lower than average. This pattern of findings provides 
strong evidence for hypothesis 4, which suggests that employment prac- 
tices must be consistent in order to be effective. To summarize, the ma- 
jority of configurations are made up exclusively of positive or negative 
practices, and these practices have strong consequences for employee cit- 
izenship behaviors in the expected directions. The smaller number of 
configurations with contradictory elements evidence no clear pattern in 
relation to the outcome of employee citizenship. 

Examples of employee citizenship behaviors in workplaces character- 
ized by positive organizational practices are readily available in the eth- 
nographies. For example, giving extra effort in a well-run organization 
characterized by employee involvement and no abuse (WELL RUN: 
INVOLVE abuse) is illustrated in an ethnography of a Japanese auto- 
mobile factory: “Shimoyama, for instance, works ahead and then comes 
to help me. He takes over my position, puts the six bolts into the lock, 
and tightens them all at once with a nut runner—which takes some skill. 
When he succeeds he yells excitedly. I do too, whenever I can manage it. 
Completing the task in two or three seconds, hearing the bolts slide in 
with a nice click, gives me real pleasure” (Kamata 1982, pp. 88-89). 

An example of citizenship in a setting characterized by job security, 
employee involvement, and no firings (SECURITY *INVOLVE* fire) is 
provided by an ethnography of work in a textile mill. The mill went into 
bankruptcy because of mismanagement but was subsequently bought by 
the employees and is now a stable, although marginal operation: “Pat, 
Brenda and Sue were good machinists and would often stay back to finish 
off their own work and that which had been left unfinished by the women 
on the part-time shift. Nancy, Edna and Natalia could not machine. They 
organized the work—counting, packing, checking and assessing the work 
that had been done. These six women all spoke of Fakenham Enterprises 
as their own factory” (Wajcman 1983, p. 87). 

All of the configurations with exclusively negative organizational prac- 
tices exhibit lower than average levels of citizenship. Examples of such 
workplaces are also widely available in the ethnographies. An example 
of work avoidance is provided by the following excerpt from an ethnog- 
raphy of a British apparel factory. 
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Pranks were not uncommon and were enjoyed by everyone because they 
relieved the monotony of the working day. [A group of women] set the 
buzzer off and emptied the department ten minutes before the end of the 
day.. . . Everyone who was asked about it [the next day] shook their heads 
wisely, at once “agreeing” with management’s view that this was a very 
serious matter, while keeping quiet about the identity of the buzzer-pusher. 
(Westwood 1984, p. 91) 


Similarly, an example of carefully measuring effort against rewards is 
provided in an ethnography of a chocolate factory with poor management 
and little on-the-job training (well run* ojt): “The sense in which workers 
participated in company activities was narrow. They did their jobs with 
the flexibility which management asked of them, but their motivation for 
doing so was founded not upon a shared moral code or the ‘Company 
Principles,’ but upon calculation of the material benefits which they would 
receive” (Scott 1994, p. 118). 

It is clear from the results presented so far that organizational practices 
occur in unique configurations and that these configurations have strong 
influences on the ability of organizations to engender employee citizenship. 
It is also important, however, to investigate other potential consequences 
of organizational practices besides employee citizenship, including both 
additional measures of organizational success and measures of worker 
dignity. 

These additional workplace outcomes are operationally defined in table 
5 and include peaceful relations between management and employees, 
meaning at work, and positive relations among coworkers. A revealing 
example of conflict with management in the form of gossip, backbiting, 
and character assassination is reported in this excerpt from an ethnog- 
raphy of a British apparel factory: 


There was no suggestion from the women in John’s department that man- 
agement had either the right or the ability to manage. Instead, the women 
were constantly critical of management. They asked, “When are they going 
to manage? After all, it’s what they get paid for and it’s a darn sight more 
than we get.” The [lead workers] especially, were very critical of manage- 
ment: 


Gracie: ‘The trouble with this place is we never know what’s happening 
and it’s my bet that management don’t know either. 

Jessie: Either we’ve got no work or there’s a bloody panic on here. I ask 
you, what do management do with their time? I reckon I could do better 
myself than this lot. This place never runs smoothly. 

Edna: I agree, they tell you one thing, you get ready to do it and then it 
doesn’t arrive. We could do better ourselves, I don’t know what this lot 
get paid for. (Westwood 1984, pp. 25-26) 
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The absence of meaning in daily work tasks is poignantly illustrated 
in the following example from an ethnography of a wiring harness factory. 
In this setting, inept management undermines even the simple pleasures 
of routine accomplishment. “These small satisfactions were upset when 
machines broke down or when Carroll disrupted production with one of 
his schemes. Those were the hardest days for all of us. Without the plea- 
sure of watching our completed work pile up, the day became exactly 
what it was: routine, long, and boring” (Juravich 1985, p. 132). 

An ethnography of a steel plant provides an illustration of conflict and 
interference among coworkers. In this competitive work setting, senior 
millwrights are secretive with their knowledge and are unwilling to share 
it with new apprentices: “Steve was beginning to boil over, and one morn- 
ing when the millwright was thumbing over a blue print, holding it pur- 
posely out of Steve’s view, as though it were personal and confidential, 
he popped off, ‘Look here. . . I’m gonna’ learn everything there is to 
know about this [expletive deleted] millwright job, no matter what you 
think’” (Spencer 1977, p. 64). 

The analysis of these additional important outcomes for organizations 
and individuals is presented in table 6, which also repeats the results for 
employee citizenship for comparison. The relationships between these 
additional outcomes and the configurations of organizational practices are 
very similar to those for employee citizenship and are summarized in table 
7. All of the top four configurations, which contain exclusively positive 
organizational practices, are associated with positive outcomes of more 
peaceful management-employee relations, more meaningful work expe- 
riences, and more positive coworker relations. Many of these contrasts 
are statistically significant. 

Similarly, 15 of the 16 contrasts for the second set of configurations, 
which contain exclusively negative organizational practices, result in neg- 
ative outcomes for organizations and workers, many of which are also 
statistically significant. An example of a high level of employee-manage- 
ment conflict in a setting typified by lack of employee involvement, lack 
of on-the-job training, and firings (involve* ojt* FIRE) appears in an eth- 
nography of an apparel factory. A supervisor has accused workers of 
missewing garments; the episode continues with the following confron- 
tation: “If you continue to treat us like animals you will find your work 
in this factory becoming very difficult. We are not animals to be treated 
without any respect. We are human beings. I have been a tailor with 
Narayan Bros. for over seven years and have never during this time sewn 
short trousers like that pair we are talking about now” (Kapferer 1972, 
p. 243). As the dispute progresses, other tailors gather around and begin 
chanting derogatory names at the offending supervisor, who quickly exits 
the line to avoid escalating the confrontation. 
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TABLE 6 
ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES LEADING TO ORGANIZATIONAL SUCCESS AND WORKER 
DIGNITY 








ORGANIZATIONAL SUCCESS WORKER DIGNITY 








Peaceful 
Management/ Positive 
Employee Employee Meaningful Coworker 
CONFIGURATION Citizenship Relations Work Relations 
Configurations with all positive 
elements: 
WELL RUN#INVOLVE* 
ADUSE echte NEE EE ses 1.67* 2.08* 54 7.00*** 
SECURITY*INVOLVE* 
pes ZE AEN ia 2.46*** 1.50 45 3.50 
SECURITY*abuse*fire ........ 1.88*** 1.65* .60** 3.31 
WELL RUN#OJT*abuse* 
pe eebe ee deka totes 2.38* 2.86** .93** 8.00** 
Configurations with all negative 
elements: 
well run#0jt ............0.eeee eee 65** .84* .18** 1.55** 
well run*FIRE ..............-.5- .64** 89 .20* 2.13 
involve*ojt*# FIRE ............... Kine 89 „0934F 2.00 
well runxinvolvex ABUSE ...... Ais 46*** D KA 2.73 
Configurations with contradictory 
elements: 
SECURITY*OJT*ABUSE .... .92 .56* .39 3.17 
security‘ INVOLVE#FIRE ..... 1.14 67 25 1.50 
Total cases `... 1.00 1.12 34 2.46 





NotTe.—Configuration elements in capital letters indicate the presence of the characteristic; elements 
in lowercase letters indicate the absence of the characteristic. Table reports ratios of yes’s to no’s for 
each dependent variable. Statistical tests are based on differences between the configuration mean for 
each dependent variable and the mean for cases not in the configuration. The number of organizational 
ethnographies analyzed is 204. 

* P<.05 (one-tailed t-tests). 

Zë P<01, 

wor Pont, 


The sole exception to the pattern of negative consequences under con- 
figurations based exclusively on negative organizational practices is that 
workers in poorly run organizations with no employee involvement but 
with significant supervisory abuse (well run*involve* ABUSE) evidence 
more positive coworker relations than the workers in organizations that 
do not exhibit this configuration. This exception may occur because of 
the genesis of coworker solidarity in the face of abusive management, 
which may offset the generally corrosive effects of poor organization and 
lack of employee involvement on coworker relations. This interpretation 
is further supported by positive coworker relations in the only other con- 
figuration involving abuse (SECURITY*OJT* ABUSE), which contains 
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TABLE 7 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR CONFIGURATIONS OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRACTICES 





ORGANIZATIONAL 
SUCCESS WORKER DIGNITY 
Peaceful 
Management/ Positive 
Employee Employee Meaningful Coworker 
CONFIGURATION Citizenship ` Relations Work Relations 
Configurations with all positive 
elements: 
WELL RUN#INVOLVE* 

ADUSE dé MN geed coves Support Support Support Support 
SECURITY *INVOLVE* 

E e dée e Ve E Support Support Support Support 
SECURITY *abuse*fire ........ Support Support Support Support 
WELL RUN *OJT*abuse* 

fres eainnt nina Se See E Support Support Support Support 

Configurations with all negative 

elements: 
well run*ojt ....ssssissossceeee Undermine Undermine Undermine Undermine 
well run*FIRE .................. Undermine Undermine Undermine Undermine 
involve*ojt* FIRE ............... Undermine Undermine Undermine Undermine 
well run*involve* ABUSE ...... Undermine Undermine Undermine Support 

Configurations with contradictory 

elements: 

SECURITY*OJT*ABUSE .... Undermine Undermine Support Support 
security* INVOLVE#FIRE ..... Support Undermine Undermine Undermine 


Note.—‘“Support” means that organizational success or worker dignity is observed to be supported 
(positively influenced) under the configuration. “Undermine” means that organizational success or worker 
dignity is observed to be undermined (negatively influenced) under the configuration. The number of 
organizational ethnographies analyzed is 204. 


contradictory organizational practices but yields a somewhat above av- 
erage level of positive coworker relations and also more conflictual re- 
lations between management and employees (see also Hodson 1997). 

The analysis results for management-employee relations, meaningful 
work, and coworker relations provide further support for the argument 
that both supportive job-level practices and supportive organizational- 
level practices are required for organizational success and worker dignity 
(hypothesis 3), and that these practices need to be consistent in order to 
yield positive consequences (hypothesis 4). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our analysis of the existing body of ethnographic research on organiza- 
tions suggests several insights about the role of work practices in gen- 
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erating desirable workplace outcomes. First, all configurations with pos- 
itive outcomes involve the joint occurrence of both job-level practices and 
organizational-level practices. This pattern suggests the need for orga- 
nizations to simultaneously pursue both job-level practices, such as on- 
the-job training, and organizational-level practices, such as competent 
management, if the highest levels of employee citizenship, management- 
employee cooperation, meaning, and supportive coworker relations are to 
be achieved. 

Among the configuration most strongly associated with negative out- 
comes is the exclusion of workers from workplace involvement in com- 
bination with poor organizational functioning and significant supervisory 
abuse (well run*involve* ABUSE). This configuration of organizational 
practices leaves workers with little confidence in their organization, little 
connection to their jobs, and significant risk of abuse from supervisors 
and management. Indeed, in workplaces with these conjoined attributes 
we find the least citizenship and the most management-employee conflict 
of any configuration. 

The role of managerial and supervisory abuse is pervasive in the results 
we have presented. Abuse or firings occur in nine of the 10 configurations 
and are always associated with negative outcomes for organizations and 
their employees. Conversely, coherent organizational. functioning and 
worker involvement occur in eight of the 10 configurations and are con- 
sistently associated with positive outcomes for organizations and their 
employees. The finding of strong negative effects for abuse and firings 
and strong positive effects for organizational coherence and worker in- 
volvement are reminiscent of Herzberg’s (1966) conceptualization of “hy- 
giene factors,” which must be addressed to avoid negative job experiences, 
and “motivators,” which must be present in order to encourage positive 
job sentiments. In the current analysis, the elimination of abuse and ar- 
bitrary firings from the workplace is a necessary hygiene factor to limit 
conflict. Organizational coherence and employee involvement, in contrast, 
are necessary motivators to encourage employee citizenship, cooperative 
relations, and meaning in work. 

The provision of job security also contributes significantly to employee 
citizenship, meaning, and reduced conflict at work. Job security, however, 
occurs in only four of the 10 configurations, and its absence is not im- 
plicated in any of the negative configurations. These results thus suggest 
that the absence of job security is not necessarily detrimental to organi- 
zational success and worker dignity, although the provision of job security 
can contribute to organizational success. These findings give some support 
to current observations that workers are willing to make some concessions 
to a more flexible workplace, but that they want something in return. 
The demands they appear to make center on management competence, 
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meaningful involvement in the organization’s functioning, and elimina- 
tion of abusive supervisory relations. 

Our analysis of the accumulated body of in-depth ethnographic evi- 
dence on the workplace has provided an opportunity to evaluate the 
consequences of work practices across a range of important outcomes that 
are potentially difficult to measure. Using qualitative comparative analysis 
techniques, we are able to identify constellations of practices associated 
with organizational success and worker dignity. The configurations of 
practices with the strongest positive effects across a range of outcomes 
include effective organizational management and employee involvement. 
What workers want, and what works for organizations, is a combination 
of coherent managerial behavior and employee involvement—in other 
words, what is needed is for management to do its job effectively and to 
include workers in the process (see also Freeman and Rogers [1999]). 
Configurations including these elements produce not only the highest lev- 
els of employee citizenship but also greater meaning at work and reduced 
horizontal and vertical conflict. In short, workers want to work effectively 
and to be productive. When they are allowed the opportunity to do so 
by coherent organizational practices and by the solicitation of employee 
involvement, organizations prosper and dignity at work is maximized. 

The results of analyzing organizational practices across a wide range 
of organizations using in-depth data on these practices and their conse- 
quences suggest that there is no single pathway to organizational success 
and worker dignity. Instead, alternative practices can be combined into 
meaningful and coherent packages, and there are a number of different 
routes to organizational success and dignity at work. The core pathways, 
however, appear to involve most centrally the elimination of managerial 
and supervisory abuse, the insistence on managerial competence, and the 
provision of opportunities for employees to be involved in determining 
the nature of their work life. 

The analysis and interpretations we have offered in the current article 
are based on data representing primarily Anglo-American enterprises in 
the latter quarter of the 20th century. The increasing uncertainties pro- 
duced by technological advances and globalization are resulting in 
changes in the organization of work and in employees’ aspirations, ex- 
pectations, and capacities to resist management demands. In addition, 
workforces that are increasingly diverse in terms of gender, race, and 
ethnicity are bringing new demands and expectations to the workplace. 
It will be important in future research to chart the changes that these 
transformations have brought and continue to bring to the workplace, 
the opportunities they present for workers, and the challenges they evoke 
for the attainment of both organizational success and worker dignity. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE Al 
EMPLOYEE CITIZENSHIP MEASURES 
Variable Definition Coding Mean 
Extra time .............. Extra time given freely No vs. yes 68 
Extra effort ............. Extra effort given No vs. yes 73 
freely ` 
Cooperation ............. Cooperation with No vs. yes ` 52 
management 
tee gale cp SN Pride in work Rare or average vs. a 42 
great deal 
Commitment ............ Commitment to organi- No vs. yes 52 
zational goals 
Effort bargaining ....... Levels of effort are ne- Reticence or conditional 49 
gotiated by effort vs. uncondi- 
employees tional effort 


NoTE.— The number of organizational ethnographies analylzed is 204. Employee citizenship is defined 
by the presence of at least four of the above six behaviors. 
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This article analyzes the anomalous case of early Title VII enforce- 
ment to challenge the standard political-institutional (PI) account of 
state capacity. Title VII prohibited employment discrimination, but 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission was granted scant 
enforcement resources. Yet the early EEOC aggressively enforced 
and developed Title VII. To solve the anomaly, the authors integrate 
insights from the literatures on social movements and the sociology 
of law. In the absence of conventional administrative resources, 
apparently weak state agencies can expand their capacity through 
the legal strategy of broad statutory construction. This strategy is 
more likely with the presence of social movement pressure from 
below. The authors argue that state capacity is a “moving target,” 
with state and societal actors building on legal as well as admin- 
istrative resources to construct and transform capacity. By recon- 
ceptualizing state capacity, the authors contribute to nuanced ex- 
planations of state policy that are both “political” and “institutional” 
and that highlight the centrality of legal interpretation and judicial 
review to political sociology. 


INTRODUCTION 


Title VIZ of the 1964 Civil Rights Act—the first federal legislation to 
prohibit employment discrimination based on race and other ascriptive 
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criteria—was a law mired in contradiction. It prohibited discrimination 
by private employers, labor organizations, and employment agencies, and 
it gave formal legal protection to minority groups and women.’ Title VII 
created a new administrative agency to enforce the law, and it provided 
minority groups access to the federal courts to protect their new right to 
equal employment opportunity (BNA 1964). Never had Congress made 
so bold a statement about the economic rights of black Americans and 
other disadvantaged groups. 

But what Congress gave with one hand, it apparently took away with 
the other. Title VH created the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC), but gave the new agency no teeth. A 1966 research 
report on federal equal employment policy concluded, “Attempts to end 
employment discrimination are being hampered by inadequate enforce- 
ment powers, meager budgets and weak administration” (New York Times 
16 May, 1966, p. A18). Despite this seemingly hopeless situation, within 
several years, the agency had become a force. Through the late 1960s and 
into the early 1970s, the EEOC—in conjunction with civil rights groups 
and the federal courts—aggressively enforced Title VII and broadened 
employment discrimination law in ways that, for this historical period, 
significantly expanded legal rights and resources available to minority 
groups. 

A simple premise motivates this article: the early EEOC turned out to 
possess capacity beyond what standard political-institutional definitions 
of the concept would predict. According to these definitions, the EEOC 
lacked all the administrative resources—money, personnel, bureaucratic 
development—needed to achieve broad policy goals; thus it should have 
been doomed to failure. Historical evidence, however, suggests that the 
EEOC expanded its capacity in the absence of these administrative re- 
sources. The early EEOC thus offers an empirical challenge to the con- 
ventional concept of state capacity. This article’s twin goals are to solve 
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? The Equal Pay Act of 1963 prohibited gender-based wage discrimination. 
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this conceptual puzzle and to do so by offering conceptual and explanatory 
innovations on state capacity and conditions under which it is expanded.’ 


POLITICAL-INSTITUTIONAL PERSPECTIVES AND STATE CAPACITY 


State capacity is a conceptual building block of political-institutional (PI) 
perspectives on the state (Skocpol and Finegold 1982; March and Olsen 
1984; Evans, Rueschemeyer, and Skocpol 1985; Skocpol 1992; Amenta 
1998).* Applicable both to individual state agencies and to states as a 
whole, state capacity is defined as the ability of officials to “implement 
effectively both policy objectives and specific programs” (Gilbert and 
Howe 1991, p. 206). PI perspectives treat state capacity as a function of 
instrumental resources including money, trained personnel and formal 
powers, and also of the infrastructural resource of bureaucratic devel- 


* Unlike many studies of equal employment policy, our exploration of state capacity 
and Title VIL does not focus on economic outcomes. There is debate about whether, 
independent of other factors, federal equal employment policy had a direct impact on 
the wages and occupational status of African-Americans. Some studies claim that, 
controlling for other factors, federal policy had little effect on minority economic status 
(Posner 1987; Smith and Welch 1989). Others find that federal policy had a positive 
influence on black wage and occupational gains (Leonard 1990; Heckman and Verkerke 
1990; Donahue and Heckman 1991). We do not revisit details of these debates, because 
our arguments about expansion of state capacity do not rest on findings about Title 
Vis net economic impact. At the same time, we think it no accident that Donahue 
and Heckman’s (1991) methodologically exemplary analysis of the “bottom line” in 
this area finds that federal anti-disctimination efforts in employment, in conjunction 
with federal antidiscrimination efforts in education and voting rights, improved Af- 
rican-Americans’ economic status between 1965 and 1975. This is the time period in 
which expansion of state capacity chronicled here occurred. We return to the idea of 
“periodizing” state capacity later in this article. 

‘“Political-institutional” refers to a specific theoretical perspective on the state and 
policy making employed by sociologists and some political scientists. The perspective 
also has been labeled “state centered” (e.g., Hooks 1990; Gilbert and Howe 1991), a 
“structured polity” approach (Skocpol 1992), and “the new institutionalism” of politics 
(March and Olsen 1984). The perspective’s conceptual and explanatory logic is ex- 
plained in many studies (March and Olsen 1984; Rueschemeyer and Evans 1985; 
Skocpol and Amenta 1986; Barkey and Parikh 1991; Skocpol and Finegold 1982; Orloff 
and Skocpol 1984; Weir and Skocpol 1985; Gilbert and Howe 1991; Skocpol 1992; 
Vogel 1996). Along with other institutionalist approaches, the political-institutional 
perspective on state policy making highlights the importance of rules, procedures, and 
organizational forms, as well as of social dynamics. However, the specific political- 
institutional tradition on which we focus has concepts and explanations distinct from 
similarly labeled traditions in organizations, e.g., the “new” or “neoinstitutionalist” 
tradition (Meyer and Rowan 1977; DiMaggio and Powell 1991). It likewise is distinct 
from institutional approaches in economics (Williamson 1975; Osterman 1984) and 
from the “positive theory of institutions” in political science (Moe 1987). In later sec- 
tions, we return to fruitful connections between PI theory and the new institutionalist 
tradition in organizations. 
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opment (see, e.g., Skocpol 1992; Weir and Skocpol 1985; Hooks 1990; 
Amenta 1998). Rueschemeyer and Evans (1985, pp. 48, 50) argued that 
“to be effective, the state must have at its disposal a well-developed bu- 
reaucratic apparatus.” Barkey and Parikh (1991, p. 526) suggested that 
“the state may acquire capacity through institutions such as the bureauc- 
racy. . . . States with infrastructural power enhance their capacities to 
carry out their goals.” If state capacity to formulate and achieve policy 
goals requires money, personnel, formal enforcement power, and devel- 
oped administrative infrastructure, the EEOC could not have been much 
weaker as it set out to enforce Title VH of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


UNORGANIZED, TOOTHLESS, AND BROKE: STATE CAPACITY AND 
THE EEOC 


No Power 


The EEOC was weak by Congressional design. A sequence of compro- 
mises between liberals and moderate Republicans left the EEOC with no 
formal adjudicative or prosecutorial powers (see CQ Almanac 1964, p. 
348; BNA 1964). The final bill authorized the EEOC to do no more than 
investigate and engage in conciliation talks with discriminatory employ- 
ers. Compliance was voluntary; if conciliation failed, the complainant 
could file a private lawsuit in federal court, but the EEOC’s official role 
was over. In 1972, Congress finally gave the EEOC prosecutorial powers, 
but for its first seven years, the agency tried to eliminate employment 
discrimination with virtually no enforcement authority. 


Small Budgets and Personnel Shortcomings 


Weak enforcement powers aside, the EEOC was nearly broke. Because 
Congress gave it substantially less than needed to cover basic operating 
expenses, money problems led to severe personnel shortages. The New 
York Times referred to the EEOC’s “skeletal staff,” much of it borrowed 
temporarily from other government agencies (Herbers 1965a, p. A1). In 
early 1966, the commission had a total of 30 investigators for the nation, 
most “loaned by 15 State and Federal agencies” (EEOC 1984, p. 13). By 
fiscal year 1969, the EEOC was cash starved and drowning in backlogged 
discrimination complaints. The previous fiscal year, it had conciliated 
successfully only several hundred cases out of over 15,000 complaints 
(EEOC 1969, pp. 4-5). 
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Administrative Chaos 


According to PI perspectives, however, money and staff shortages need 
not inevitably lead to failure. Had the EEOC been absorbed into a pre- 
existing administrative framework for equal employment enforcement, it 
might have benefited from bureaucratic resources and political learning 
that, at least in part, could have offset financial and personnel scarcities 
(see Heclo 1974; Skocpol and Finegold 1982). But there was no established 
equal employment bureaucratic machinery to set Title VIZ smoothly into 
motion.’ The commission lacked any semblance of a coherent organiza- 
tion. The agency had no official organizational structure, virtually no staff, 
and no office headquarters (EEOC 1984, p. 12). As Skrentny (1996, p. 
122) concluded, “The circumstances of its beginnings. . . could fairly be 
described as a fiasco.. . . The first years of the EEOC were characterized 
by disorganization.” 

Even so, strong leadership from its commissioners and senior staff might 
have set the EEOC on a path toward administrative coherence in a 
relatively short time period. That leadership never materialized. In 1967, 
the Wall Street Journal wrote that the EEOC suffered from “a revolving 
door-personnel problem” (Gannon 1967, p. 1). In 1971, the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (1971, p. 88) concluded that “there has been a 
lack of continuity in Commission leadership during its five-year existence, 
particularly since the rapid succession of chairmen has been paralleled 
by an equally rapid turnover of high-level staff.” During that time, the 
EEOC went through 11 different commissioners and four different chair- 
persons, not one of whom served out his appointed five-year term. As 
well, the EEOC had six general counsels, six executive directors, and 
seven directors of its Compliance Office (Hill 1977). 

In short, if the usual indicators of state capacity are accurate, the EEOC 
was an administrative joke. For good reason, civil rights proponents in 
and out of government had no confidence in the agency’s prospects for 
eliminating employment discrimination. In 1967, EEOC chairman Ste- 
phen Shulman summarized: “We’re out to kill an elephant with a fly gun” 
(quoted in Gannon 1967, p. 1). Yet within a few years, the EEOC “fly 


7 The only other federal equal employment agency at the time was the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity (PCEEO), created to enforce President 
Kennedy’s Executive Order 10925. Signed in 1961, EO 10925 barred employment 
discrimination by government contractors and helped set the stage for later conflict 
over affirmative action (Pedriana and Stryker 1997). But equal employment scholars 
agree that the PCEEO did not have much impact on minority employment oppor- 
tunities (Kheel 1962; Norgren and Hill 1964; Graham 1990; Pedriana 1999). During 
debate over Title VII, some members of Congress favored merging the EEOC with 
the PCEEO. Congress rejected this and maintained the EEOC and PCEEO as separate 
organizations and jurisdictions. 
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gun” became an important weapon in attacking employment discrimi- 
nation, and it did so without acquiring administrative resources that po- 
litical institutionalists ordinarily equate with state capacity. Figure 1 pro- 
vides a diagram summarizing this anomaly. 


RETHINKING STATE CAPACITY 


PI theorists invariably equate “state” capacity with “administrative” ca- 
pacity and normally use these terms interchangeably. It is thus not sur- 
prising that scholars have focused almost exclusively on indicators most 
associated with administrative strength, including financial, professional, 
and organizational resources. As Skrentny (1998, p. 283) wrote, “While 
rarely defined . . . this idea [of state capacity] stresses . . . government 
resources, formal rules, or skills.” The literature has yielded a straight- 
forward and generally unquestioned proposition: states—or specific state 
agencies—with more money, enforcement power, and organizational/pro- 
fessional resources have greater capacity than those with less (see e.g., 
Skocpol and Finegold 1982; Weir and Skocpol 1985; Katzenstein 1985). 
Absent administrative resources, the EEOQC—by definition—had no state 
capacity. 

We argue that this conclusion is incorrect, but not because adminis- 
trative resources lack importance. These were crucial for the EEOC to 
perform its investigating and complaint processing jobs efficiently and 
effectively. Early EEOC history is replete with administrative failings 
that threatened the agency’s very existence (see, e.g., Blumrosen 1971; 
Graham 1990; Skrentny 1996). But by focusing solely on administrative 
factors, this conclusion does not consider the possibility of alternative or 
complementary routes to state capacity. We reconceptualize state capacity 
to consider explicitly legal capacities in addition to administrative re- 
sources. Our reformulation brings sociology of law to center stage in 
political sociology. It also brings the state capacity concept in line with 
Amenta’s (1998) attempt to explain government policy making with a 
nuanced combination of “political” and “institutional” factors. Whereas 
Amenta’s argument clarified and extended the explanatory potential of 
PI perspectives on policy making more generally, it left the standard PI 
account of state capacity itself—in terms of funding, coercive power, “bu- 
reaucratic equipment and policy infrastructure”—intact (Amenta 1998, p. 
28). 
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PI Prediction on Title VIE and the EEOC: 






No state capacity to 
aggressively enforce 
law and achieve broad 
policy goals 





No Formal Enforcement 
Power 

No Bureaucratic 
Infrastructure 


Anomalous Result: 


EEOC: 
Poor, Powerless, and 
Unorganized 


Expands state 
capacity to 

—»| aggressively enforce 
law and achieve 
broad policy goals 


1965-71 








Fic. 1.—Theoretical anomaly 


Law and State Capacity 


PI accounts of state capacity assume that broad policy objectives are best 
achieved by skilled administrators and experts working within a coherent 
bureaucratic framework. Litigation and court enforcement are thought 
slow, unpredictable, and sometimes unduly bogged down by due process. 
Failure to inquire deeply into conditions under which courts may con- 
tribute to expanding state capacity rests in part on the PI literature’s 
empirical bias. Many PI assumptions about state capacity were developed 
by analyzing U.S. social policy in the early 1900s and the New Deal period 
(Amenta 1998; Skocpol 1980, 1992; Skocpol and Finegold 1982; Gilbert 
and Howe 1991; Orloff and Skocpol 1984; Weir and Skocpol 1985). To 
the extent these studies discussed law, they found that conservative federal 
judges routinely struck down state and federal economic legislation as 
unconstitutional violations of the Fourteenth Amendment’s due process 
clause (Schwartz 1996; Forbath 1991). In an unfavorable legal climate, 


° Law and society scholars in the 1960s were overly optimistic about law as a road to 
progressive social change, so many now are disillusioned (Bumiller 1988; Kessler 1990; 
Rosenberg 1991; Edelman 1992; Edelman et al. 1991; Albiston 1999). This paper’s 
discussion and conclusion draws on our empirical analysis to chart a road somewhere 
between unwarranted optimism and unwarranted pessimism. 
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progressives unsurprisingly sought to wrest power from courts by creating 
the expert administrative agencies studied by PI scholars. 

But legal climates change. By the 1960s, judicial activism favoring 
property interests had given way to activism protecting minority groups 
(Schwartz 1996; Graham 1990; Powe 2000). These doctrinal changes play, 
at best, a peripheral role in PI analyses of state capacity, limiting our 
understanding of post-New Deal policy developments—including civil 
rights legislation. The idea of “law as resource” helps fill this gap. 


Law as Resource 


Law as resource is a key idea in the sociology of law (McIntyre 1994; 
Stryker 1994, 2003; Burstein 1991). Legal doctrines and institutions in 
democratic capitalism routinely provide positive resources for dominant 
economic actors and organizations (see Galanter 1974; Stryker 2003). But, 
under some conditions, law can provide positive resources for subordinate 
classes and groups (Burstein 1991; Stryker 2003). Civil rights policies like 
Title VII confer legal rights on traditionally disadvantaged groups such 
as racial minorities and women. Given that the EEOC had no authority 
to become a party in Title VII litigation and prosecute employer law 
violations itself—as could for example, the National Labor Relations 
Board under the Wagner Act of 1935—the disadvantaged themselves 
would have to undertake litigation. On the one hand, especially in such 
situations, sociologists of law have highlighted substantial barriers that 
may prevent or inhibit the disadvantaged from mobilizing legislatively 
conferred legal rights (Bumiller 1988; McIntyre 1994). On the other hand, 
even in such apparently inauspicious situations, members of disadvan- 
taged groups do mobilize law to try to improve their socioeconomic po- 
sition (Burstein 1991; Donahue and Heckman 1991; Lempert and Sanders 
1986). 

Thus, even when government agencies are not themselves parties to 
litigation to enforce legislatively conferred private rights, conferral of these 
rights and access to courts to adjudicate disputes over them have potential 
to improve life chances of the disadvantaged. Precisely because democratic 
capitalism offers the economically powerful so many ways to translate 
economic power into political and legal power, investigating state capacity 
to enforce legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged presents a 
particularly important research problem (Lempert and Sanders 1986; Stry- 
ker 2003). We confine our analytic scope and framework to this question, 
as we investigate what both many political institutionalists and many 
sociolegal scholars would view as an inauspicious historical case. 

One way to examine law’s impact on state capacity to enforce legislation 
designed to benefit the disadvantaged is through the prism of statutory 
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construction. Generally overlooked by political sociologists, competing 
methods of statutory construction in law enforcement can lead to fun- 
damentally different legal outcomes. “Strict” or “narrow” construction 
focuses on literal interpretation of words in legal texts, including statutes 
and their legislative histories, “limit[ing] the application of the statute by 
the words used” (Singer 1992, p. 72; Murphy 1975; Blumrosen 1972). 
“Liberal” or “broad” construction favors wide application of statutory 
language by reference to the overall social purposes for which the law 
was enacted (e.g., Blumrosen 1972; Singer 1992, pp. 69-88). 

Because liberal interpretation emphasizes achieving policy goals, lib- 
erally interpreting legislation may generally expand state capacity. When 
legal institutions—including courts in their role of adjudicating disputes 
between private parties or between state prosecutors and private parties— 
liberally construe legislation that, like Title VII, is designed to benefit the 
disadvantaged, this may help maximize the resource value of legal rules 
available for mobilization by the disadvantaged (see Blumrosen 1971, 
1972, 1993). Where this is so, as the state’s legal capacities are expanded, 
law becomes a key resource for disadvantaged groups to improve their 
socioeconomic position. Conversely, if legislation designed to benefit the 
disadvantaged is narrowly interpreted and applied, it both limits state 
capacities and reduces law’s resource value for the disadvantaged.’ 


Social Movements and State Capacity 


If broad legal construction is one way in which state capacity to implement 
legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged is expanded, the question 
remains: Under what conditions do state enforcement officials, including 
courts arbitrating disputes, choose broad rather than narrow interpreta- 
tions? Insights from the social movement literature are helpful. Recent 
developments in social movement theory have begun to link movement 
activity explicitly to state building and expansions of state capacity (see, 
e.g., Quadagno 1992; Jenkins and Klandermans 1995; McAdam, McCar- 
thy, and Zald 1996), Following Quadagno (1992), we argue that an ad- 
equate framework on state capacity to benefit the disadvantaged requires 
considering social movements’ influence on the state. According to Quad- 
agno (1992), when the state responds to movement pressure from below 
by passing new laws and creating new agencies to enforce them, these 
changes are not merely cosmetic but represent “deep structural changes 


7 Clearly, enhancing state capacity to implement legislation designed to favor the al- 
ready advantaged diminishes, rather than expands, resources available to the 
disadvantaged. 
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in the state . . . involv[ing] the penetration of the state by previously 
excluded and subordinate groups” (pp. 616, 618). 

The civil rights movement played an important role in passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, including Title VII. Major rights organizations, 
including the NAACP, the National Urban League, the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), and the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights (LCCR) 
lobbied aggressively for Title VII (Graham 1990; Loevy 1997). But this 
only takes us so far. If we end with Title VII’s enactment, we are back 
to where we started: an enforcement agency lacking administrative ca- 
pacities. We go further, by exploring the impact of social movement pres- 
sure on how broadly or narrowly legislation designed to benefit the dis- 
advantaged is interpreted and enforced. 


The Law-Social Movement Link 


In sum, we combine key ideas from the sociologies of law and social 
movements into the following framework. 


1. Broad legal construction of legislation designed to benefit the dis- 
advantaged is more likely when social movement pressure from be- 
low is present than when social movement pressure from below is 
absent. 

. Broad legal construction is one way in which state legal capacities 
are expanded. 

. Thus, broad legal construction mediates the impact of social move- 
ment pressure from below on expansions of state capacity to imple- 
ment legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged. 


EA 


WI 


Figure 2 provides a diagram summarizing these ideas as an alternative 
route to state capacity, when conventional administrative resources em- 
phasized by political institutionalists are absent. 

Our framework complements past work on law and social movements 
(Sabatier 1975; Handler 1978; Burstein and Monaghan 1986; Burstein 
1991; Forbath 1991). Where Forbath (1991) showed the centrality of the 
courts in shaping the identity and strategies of the American labor move- 
ment, Sabatier (1975) found that environmental agencies can avoid cap- 
ture by industrial polluters if they develop a politically vocal and mo- 
bilized social movement constituency. Our framework also complements 
Burstein’s (1991) analysis of legal mobilization as a social movement tac- 
tic. We build on Burstein’s conclusion about the potential import of legal 
mobilization, but our framework takes a somewhat different approach to 
the law-social movement relationship. Rather than focusing on how cases 
filed or court victories can directly affect the socioeconomic situation of 
the disadvantaged, we focus on how legal mobilization by disadvantaged 
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groups can expand state capacity by pressuring officials to broadly in- 
terpret law’s procedural and substantive rules. Unlike research equating 
legal mobilization with court mobilization alone (e.g., Rosenberg 1991), 
we focus on the state, including, but not restricted to, courts. Likewise, 
we focus on litigation, but also on other legal-interpretive activity, in- 
cluding agency drafting of guidelines interpreting legislation. 

Our framework distinguishes this study from recent sociological anal- 
yses of Title VII and the EEOC (Skrentny 1996, 1998; Bonastia 2000). 
Skrentny concluded in part that neither interest group nor state capacity 
arguments adequately explain early Title VII enforcement. He turned 
instead to the “new institutionalism” of organizations (Powell and Di- 
Maggio 1991), arguing that the bureaucratic norm of administrative ef- 
ficiency and EEOC officials’ legitimacy concerns best account for the 
agency’s broad “affirmative action” approach to equal employment law. 
By contrast, we treat state capacity as endogenous and set up a theoretical 
anomaly to explore conditions under which state capacities to implement 
legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged are expanded in the 
absence of conventional administrative resources. 

Rather than “testing competing perspectives” on state and society—as 
does Skrentny—our primary goal is to use the EEOC case to help us 
empirically ground our reconceptualization of state capacity and our ex- 
planation of conditions under which state capacity to benefit the disad- 
vantaged is expanded. Doing so includes, but is not restricted to, em- 
phasizing how social movement pressure purposely exacerbated EEOC 
inefficiencies, creating legitimacy problems for an agency charged with 
antidiscrimination law enforcement. Skrentny’s attention to new insti- 
tutionalist emphases on legitimacy pressures confronting the state—as 
well as other complex organizations—is warranted. But organizations’ 
legitimacy concerns vary along with specific pressures from their broader 
social environment. Thus, explaining state behavior is less a question of 
social interests versus institutionalism than it is of how the “social” and 
the “institutional” combine. 

Similarly, political-institutionalist perspectives on policy making have 
emphasized not only state institutional capacities but also the potential 
importance of “policy entrepreneurs’—reform-minded, ideologically 
driven, and/or career-minded bureaucrats who strive to design and shape 
state policies (Heclo 1974; Weir and Skocpol 1985; Amenta 1998; Bonastia 
2000). Had the EEOC from the start been staffed by zealous officials 
intent on providing maximum benefits to minorities and with a clear idea 
of how to do so, this alone might have motivated aggressive enforcement 
behavior. Such a story would be consistent with the central PI tenet that 
states are “sites of autonomous action,” and state actors, who “have ideas 
and organizational and career interests of their own . . . devise and work 
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for policies that will further those ideas and interests” (Skocpol 1992, p. 
42). Consistent with these general insights about policy entrepreneurs and 
state autonomy, we do not deny that there are reasons other than social 
movement pressures for state actors to opt for broad legal construction. 
Nor do we deny that some EEOC staff members operated actively and 
creatively. The latter is an important part of our historical analysis. 

However, the early EEOC was populated by an ideologically and pro- 
fessionally diverse senior staff that, as a collectivity, was initially unsure 
about the commission’s central objectives or how they might be accom- 
plished. Out yachting while Congress held appropriations hearings for 
the fledgling agency, the first EEOC Chairman, Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt, Jr., was far from a zealous policy entrepreneur. Instead, he hoped 
to burnish his image for a run for governor of New York and thus con- 
cerned himself primarily with public relations (Skrentny 1996; CM 19658, 
1965c; Phillips 1965). Early staff and commissioners ran the gamut, from 
Alfred Blumrosen, chief of conciliations in 1965-67, who pushed hard for 
the national reporting system that Skrentny (1996) highlights as making 
later affirmative action policies possible, to Commissioner Luther Hol- 
comb, a Baptist minister and conservative Democrat who favored vol- 
untary action and symbolic declarations by business notables (Graham 
1990; Skrentny 1996). Similarly, the gamut ran from Commissioner Sam- 
uel Jackson, a black Republican who had presided over the Topeka branch 
of the NAACP and sided with aggressive enforcement efforts (except those 
establishing national reporting), to commissioner Stephen Shulman, a for- 
mer general counsel for the U.S. Air Force, who replaced Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jr., and served less than a year. We already have documented 
the high turnover rates for commissioners and senior staff. Turnover rates 
and numbers belie any claim that the EEOC was guided steadily by an 
entrenched cadre of career-oriented, reform-minded technocrats or civil 
rights ideologues. 

In short, as with new institutional emphasis on legitimacy, PI emphases 
on state autonomy and/or policy entrepreneurship alone are insufficient. 
In the case of the early EEOC, social movement pressures would have 
allowed agency staffers who did favor aggressive enforcement to capitalize 
on the public relations concerns of other staff and of commissioners who 
had no strong enforcement predilections. And while commissioners and 
senior staff rotated frequently, the civil rights movement was a constant, 
maintaining its pressure on the agency for aggressive enforcement. In 
short, EEOC action is best understood within its broader social movement 
context. 

More generally, because PI perspectives on state policy making share 
with new institutionalism the emphasis on organizations’ legitimacy con- 
cerns, state actors should be more likely to try to construe law broadly 
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when there is social movement pressure to give law its widest interpre- 
tation and application. Such pressures encourage state actors to view 
broad legal construction as in their own interests. At the same time, though 
zealous policy entrepreneurs within state agencies might try to construe 
law broadly in the absence of social movement pressures to do so, such 
external pressures may enhance the likelihood that state actors succeed. 

Finally, we challenge some of what Bonastia (2000) argues about state 
capacity in comparing affirmative action policies in employment and hous- 
ing during the Nixon administration. Because Bonastia locates state ca- 
pacities within internal structures and organizational maturity committed 
to a sense of collective agency mission, his theoretical claims about the 
import of an “advantaged institutional home” are grounded in part on 
the standard PI concept of state capacity that this article challenges. We 
show instead how capacities can be expanded in the absence of “insti- 
tutional homes” providing organizational maturity. As with our consid- 
eration of issues of state autonomy and policy entrepreneurship, we ex- 
plore how external social movement pressures contribute to the building 
over time of a new agency’s sense of internal collective mission, its ad- 
ministrative structures, and its legitimacy. 


METHODS AND DATA 


Scholars have outlined explicit methodological strategies for linking theory 
and history in historical sociology (e.g., Ragin 1987; Griffin and Ragin 
1994; Stryker 1996). We use a strategy called “strategic narrative” (Stryker 
1996). Consistent with our prior discussion of the EEOC as anomalous 
against a backdrop of PI perspectives on state capacity, strategic narrative 
uses theoretically framed questions, concepts, and mechanisms to help 
select historical happenings for further interpretation and explanation. 
Such further interpretation and explanation then lead to more precise 
concepts, improved causal hypotheses, and new theoretical questions 
(Stryker 1996; Goldstone 2003; Kalberg 1994).® 

Strategic narrative requires that theoretical interpretation of history 
explicitly focus on both contextual and sequential aspects of time. To 
analyze temporal linkage and to consider how later actions and events 


ë Far from focusing on narrative to the exclusion of comparisons, strategic narrative 
techniques select historical events for narrative construction with reference to empirical 
comparisons. Likewise, though research guided by strategic narrative often begins with 
detailed narrative construction of an anomalous case, such a narrative is intended to 
become part of a cumulative series of comparative narratives (see Stryker 1996). Thus, 
as Jack Goldstone (2003, p. 50) points out, strategic narrative encompasses both “pro- 
cess tracing” and “congruence testing.” 
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are contingent or “path dependent” on prior action and events (Aminzade 
1992; Griffin 1992), the researcher must consider how actions taken at 
one point in time create options for future action while discouraging or 
cutting off other options. This in turn requires the strategic narrativist to 
consider counterfactuals and construct alternative, “objectively possible,” 
actions (Stryker 1996). Likewise, strategic narrative requires the analyst 
to investigate opportunities and constraints embedded in broader insti- 
tutional/cultural arrangements. That is, historical events and action unfold 
within temporal and spatial contexts that shape actors’ construction of 
possibilities for action and their associated meanings; such contexts in- 
volve “institutional or structural arrangements” (Griffin 1992, p. 408). 

Consistent with requirements and tools of strategic narrative, we show 
contextually situated and temporally linked action sequences surrounding 
early Title VII enforcement. These actions unfolded in ways that, though 
not necessarily perceived as connected as they were happening, constituted 
historical events and event sequences that expanded state capacity. Our 
theoretical framework helped us select documentary bases for our nar- 
rative, distinguish relevant from irrelevant happenings, and interpret 
those happenings. Because we added key sensitizing concepts, including 
social movement pressure, legal mobilization, methods of statutory con- 
struction, and law enforcement structures, to the concepts stressed by 
conventional PI frameworks, our integrated theoretical approach pointed 
us toward considering how social movement pressure shaped possibilities 
for state action, actions taken and not taken, and how these fit together 
sequentially. 

Most generally, our interpretive and explanatory framework highlights 
interactions among different parts of the state and also state/society in- 
teractions and the way these shape pathways of action both inside and 
outside the state. Thus, we combed secondary and primary data sources 
that detailed actors and chronicled perceptions and actions internal and 
external to the state. Our focus included, but was not restricted to, the 
EEOC, courts, Congress, the executive branch, civil rights groups, labor, 
and business. 

Secondary sources, especially Graham (1990) and Skrentny (1996), 
helped us identify relevant primary sources, including public and non- 
public documents. For the EEOC, nonpublic, internal documents in- 
cluding minutes from commissioners’ meetings, and the agency’s own 
Administrative History proved especially valuable, since these were can- 
did about the bumpy, chaotic road traveled in early Title VII enforcement. 
Archives of NAACP Papers and the White House Central Files (WHCF) 
helped us chronicle civil rights movement perceptions and actions and 
those of the executive branch, respectively. Key public documents included 
amicus briefs in equal employment cases, including those filed by business 
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groups, unions, professional experts, and others, judicial decisions by the 
federal courts, the Congressional Record, and diverse House, Senate, and 
Committee hearings and reports. EEOC Annual Reporis, and the agency’s 
unpublished history (EEOC 1984) likewise were essential, as were the 
EEOC’s published rules and decisions, including guidelines on testing 
and employee selection procedures. We also relied on diverse EEOC press 
releases and newsletters and an interview with Jack Greenberg (1999), 
director of the NAACP Legal Defense Fund.’ Those segments of Alfred 
Blumrosen’s books and articles (1971, 1972, 1984, 1993) that described 
EEOC and Title VII activities in which he participated provided addi- 
tional primary data. Our preidentified sensitizing concepts guided our 
reading of all these documents, but we do not believe we were blinded 
to the potential relevance of factors we had not anticipated in advance. 


HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 
Title VII Enforcement Structure 


Title VII’s enforcement structure provided the initial institutional context 
shaping perceptions and actions inside and outside the state. Congress 
delegates to many federal regulatory agencies the power to issue either 
general administrative rules or standards or the power to engage in court- 
like adjudication, with case decisions that enunciate adjudicative rules. 
But the EEOC was given no adjudicative or administrative rule making 
powers, nor even the power to prosecute Title VII violations. Instead, its 
responsibility was individual complaint investigation and conciliation. 
Title VII gave the EEOC 60 days to investigate whether a complaint 
likely had any merit, and if so, to resolve it by conciliation." If that failed, 
Title VII required that the EEOC inform the complainant within 30 days 
so that s/he could file a private lawsuit in federal court. Thus, ultimate 
enforcement of Title VII relied on private litigants suing their employers 
in court. For civil rights proponents, this was bad—but better than noth- 
ing. Summarized by NAACP Labor Secretary Herbert Hill, “[although 
the EEOC] is at best a conciliation agency, its major virtue has been that, 


? See our reference section for complete information on primary sources. 

1° See Stryker (2000). Examples of adjudicative rule-making agencies include the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and National Labor Relations Board; examples of adminis- 
trative standard setting agencies include the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration and the Environmental Protection Agency. 

1 If the EEOC decided that a complaint probably had legal merit, it issued a formal 
statement to that effect. The technical name for that statement is the finding of “rea- 
sonable cause” (to believe Title VII has been violated). 
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however awkward and clumsy, it provides a procedure for getting job 
discrimination cases into the federal courts” (quoted in Nathan 1969). 


Civil Rights Groups and Title VII Complaints 


The major civil rights organizations were arguably the EEOC’s key con- 
stituents and natural allies. But EEOC legitimacy in the eyes of this 
. external constituency depended on EEOC effectiveness in fighting em- 
ployment discrimination (Skrentny 1996). When Title VII became acti- 
vated, in July 1965, civil rights groups immediately criticized the EEOC 
for being impotent (Graham 1990; Skrentny 1996). Criticism centered on 
the commission’s conciliatory function and lack of adjudicative power to 
order discrimination to stop. 

Some civil rights groups decided to swamp the EEOC with complaints 
to illustrate the agency’s weakness. In conjunction with the Legal Defense 
Fund (LDF), the NAACP devised a “stunt” to file mass complaints soon 
after Title VII became effective (Greenberg 1999). Jack Greenberg, di- 
rector of the LDF, told the Wall Street Journal “the best way to get it 
amended [Title VII] is to show it doesn’t work” (quoted in Harwood 1965, 
p. 1). 

Through summer and fall 1965, the NAACP and the LDF hit the 
EEOC with complaints in an “unrelenting drive to enforce compliance 
with Title VII” (NAACP Papers 1965). By mid-December, they had filed 
nearly one-third of the 3,000 complaints received (Herbers 19655). By the 
end of its first fiscal year, the EEOC had gotten 8,800 complaints but a 
budget projected to handle 2,000 (EEOC 1967). Through 1966, the EEOC 
faced a “sea of mounting cases . . . [that] an understaffed Commission 
was not prepared to handle” (EEOC 1984, p. 22). 

Thus, the NAACP and the LDF mobilized a mass complaint-generating 
campaign that put enormous pressure on an infant agency to aggressively 
enforce law, precisely by showing that complaint processing lacked effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. That the EEOC apparently lacked money, staff, 
and authority to do so was exactly the point. Rights organizations hoped 
that overwhelming the agency would both highlight discrimination’s ex- 
tent and light a fire under Congress to increase EEOC funds, personnel, 
and enforcement power. 


Traditional Nondiscrimination and Segregated Workplaces 


Somewhat paradoxically, an apparently hopeless administrative situation 
planted seeds for a more aggressive legal strategy. Both sheer volume and 
analyses of complaints showed that employment discrimination was struc- 
tured, systemic, and patterned. Routine, institutionalized employment 
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practices kept blacks and other minority groups at the bottom of job and 
occupational hierarchies. The EEOC wrote in its First Annual Report, 
“By its very nature, discrimination is often not personal but generalized, 
often not an act of individual malice, but more an element of a pattern 
of customary conduct” (1967, p. LSD Yet the basic dilemma remained: 
How could a weak, individual complaint-centered agency effectively at- 
tack broad discriminatory patterns in American industry? The EEOC did 
not arrive at an answer or even a clear perception of alternatives over- 
night. It inched forward, groping toward an answer, much of which would 
lie in redefining the definition of unlawful discrimination. 

Title VII did not explicitly define discrimination (Edelman 1992). But 
the generally established legal understandings of discrimination in the 
1960s centered on intent. In the immediate wake of Title VII’s passage, 
“its interpretations, including nonpartisan Bureau of National Affairs 
(BNA) analyses providing technical help for lawyers, just assumed Title 
VII would be given an intent- and individual-oriented construction” (Ped- 
riana and Stryker 1997, p. 650, citing BNA 1964; Berg 1964; Sovern 1966). 
Indeed, nondiscrimination policy’s traditional goal was color-blind equal 
treatment of all individuals, such that law violation occurred when an 
individual’s race was a motivating factor behind employment decisions 
(Blumrosen 1972; Belton 1981; Graham 1990; Skrentny 1996). The south- 
ern Jim Crow workforce was anything but color-blind, offering countless 
examples of intentional discrimination. Nearly all Title VII scholars— 
left, right, and center—agree that Title VII’s most immediate goal was 
eliminating racially segregated workforces required by southern law and ° 
custom (Whalen and Whalen 1985; Graham 1990; Belz 1991; Skrentny. 
1996; Loevy 1997). Title VII complaints came disproportionately from the 
South and involved visible examples of racial exclusion that Title VII 
clearly outlawed (EEOC 1966a, 1967). 

Unsurprisingly, the EEOC’s earliest interpretations of unlawful dis- 
crimination centered on segregated workplaces and unions. The agency 
faced relatively little resistance from employers and unions to ending these 
overt forms of discrimination. In its first few years, the agency spoke 
proudly of conciliation agreements that steadily dismantled Jim Crow in 
southern workforces. The EEOC peppered annual reports and press re- 
leases with anecdotes such as “Negroes in supervisors jobs in shipbuilding 


” From the beginning, the EEOC was aware that, although its mandate was to resolve 
individual complaints, fighting discriminatory patterns would be one of its major 
challenges. Shortly after Title VII went into effect, the EEOC sponsored a White 
House conference, inviting business, labor, and civil rights group representatives to 
share ideas on how to enforce the new law. A panel was dedicated to “patterns of 
discrimination,” and participants discussed ways to attack systemic biases in routine 
employment practices (EEOC 1965). 
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plants in the South; Negroes hired as tellers in state banks. . . . Negroes 
in 40 different job classifications in a southern aircraft plant. . . the 
desegregation of facilities, such as washrooms, locker, and shower rooms 
and cafeterias” (EEOC 1967, pp. 9, 17). 

Such examples showed that the EEOC could and would attack an 
entrenched industrial pattern and that intentionally relegating blacks to 
the lowest job categories was a practice whose time had passed. But 
erosion of overt racial classifications left intact more subtle, yet apparently 
lawful practices that employers would not so readily abandon and that 
continued to disadvantage blacks even as the Jim Crow workforce passed 
into history. 


Discriminatory Intent and Discriminatory Effects 


The EEOC confronted employment practices that were seemingly neutral 
yet had discriminatory consequences for entire racial groups. Two im- 
portant examples were seniority systems and employment tests. At a 1968 
conference among law professors, government attorneys, and civil rights 
lawyers, the LDF told the New York Times that seniority and testing were 
“the most frequently used means of discrimination against minority-group 
workers” (Fraser 1968, p. A17). Battles over discriminatory seniority and 
testing were defining “events” in early Title VI enforcement (see Nathan 
1969; EEOC 1984; Greenberg 1994; Developments in the Law 1971). Legal 
construction and resolution of these issues were ever present in the 
EEOC’s early years, involving a substantial proportion of the complaints 
filed with the agency and also of early Title VII litigation in court (De- 
velopments in the Law 1971). 

The EEOC role in seniority and testing was technically complex, in- 
volving multiple decision points and multiple types of enforcement ac- 
tivity. There were multiple options for legal interpretation, and had the 
EEOC made different decisions, substantial expansion of state capacity 
probably would not have occurred. As it was, through the late 1960s, the 
EEOC worked with civil rights lawyers and progressive legal scholars to 
target institutionalized seniority and testing practices. The EEOC devel- 
oped interpretive guidelines pertaining to seniority and testing that would 
transform definitions of unlawful employment discrimination. Notwith- 
standing legal ambiguity and controversy, EEOC guidelines expanded the 
concept of discrimination to prohibit not just discriminatory zntent, but 
also discriminatory consequences of institutionalized employment 
practices. 
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Seniority and the Present Effects of Past Discrimination 


Prior to Title VI, southern plants typically classified jobs explicitly by 
race, usually restricting blacks to the lowest job departments. Unions 
negotiated seniority rules within this context of racially segregated de- 
partments. Title VII required terminating segregated jobs and depart- 
ments, but blacks entering previously all-white departments had to start 
over at the bottom of the seniority queue. Often, this meant giving up 
years, even decades of seniority and benefits accrued working in formerly 
segregated departments. Jack Greenberg of the LDF called this “seniority 
suicide,” since “longtime black employees were unlikely to elect to transfer 
to a better department because doing so would require surrendering their 
seniority rights” (1994, p. 417). 

Thus, even where overt racial barriers lifted, seniority rules still dis- 
proportionately disadvantaged blacks, and the present disadvantage 
stemmed from past discrimination. Having to decide whether Title VII 
outlawed practices carrying over the harmful effects of past discrimina- 
tion, the EEOC quickly found itself pulled in opposite directions. The 
Wall Street Journal lamented, “It’s not clear how segregated lines can be 
merged or connected to give Negroes real opportunity for advancement 
without washing out or diluting seniority rights earned over many years 
by whites” (Gannon 1967, p. 1). 

On the one hand, Title VII contained multiple specific provisions ex- 
plicitly emphasizing the need to prove intent to establish law violation, 
so statutory language appeared inconsistent with a present-effects inter- 
pretation. Employers and unions seized on this to argue for a narrower 
interpretation. On the other hand, the NAACP and the LDF worked with 
progressive legal scholars to push insistently for a present-effects doctrine, 
filing numerous complaints and lawsuits against seniority systems of 
southern employers and unions. One key perceived roadblock to the pre- 
sent-effects interpretation was the Title VII section protecting employers’ 
right to apply different employment terms “pursuant to a bona fide sen- 
iority or merit system . . . provided that such differences are not the 
result of an intention to discriminate” [42 U.S.C. 2000e—2(h)]. Much early 
litigation revolved around what constituted a bona fide seniority system 
(Developments in the Law 1971). 

Employers and unions argued that Title VII was prospective, requiring 
that racial job classifications and seniority lines be terminated and pro- 
motions filled without regard to race. They argued that, once this was 
accomplished, seniority practices were color-blind, without discriminatory 
intent and thus lawful. That many blacks would have to start over at 
the bottom, however regrettable, was not illegal. 

By contrast, civil rights groups pushing for liberal interpretation focused 
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on Title VII’s purposes and evidence that Congress meant to eliminate 
discrimination to improve the socioeconomic situation of African-Amer- 
icans. In this lens, any seniority system perpetuating past discrimination 
could not be “bona fide.” 

With the benefit of hindsight, it seems clear that both the narrow and 
broad constructions of unlawful seniority systems were objectively pos- 
sible, legally permissible paths for the EEOC to take.” Given the nature 
and extent of race discrimination, an expansive approach might appear 
to have been the obvious choice. At the time, it was not. 

Instead, liberal construction was an uphill battle, with Title VIL’s text— 
coupled with the language of legislative debate—constituting a major 
barrier to broad interpretation. Nonpartisan technical commentary writ- 
ten right after the Civil Rights Act passed presumed that Title VII’s reach 
would be limited by the intent requirement (BNA 1964). During Con- 
gressional debate, explicit statements about seniority made by Title VII 
supporters strongly suggest that Congress had the narrower, intent-ori- 
ented, and color-blind approach in mind (Graham 1990; Pedriana and 
Stryker 1997). Near the close of debate, Title VII cosponsors Joseph Clark 
(D-Penn) and Clifford Case (R-NJ) issued an official interpretive mem- 
orandum stating that Title VII was prospective, not retrospective, would 
have no impact on established seniority rights, and required only that in 
future, businesses that previously had discriminated by maintaining all- 
white workforces fill their new vacancies on a nondiscriminatory basis 
(U.S. Congress 1964, p. 7213). 

Even EEOC commissioners who rejected narrow construction of the 
statute conceded that a retrospective, present-effects interpretation of dis- 
criminatory seniority systems was on shaky legal ground. Speaking to 
colleagues at an early commissioners’ meeting, Samuel Jackson—a pre- 
sent-effects proponent—said, “If industry asked ‘can I be found guilty of 
an act prior to July 2, 1965,’ the answer is no” (CM 1966g, p. 3). Finally, 
legal precedent from federal labor law endorsed a prospective, color-blind 
interpretation of discriminatory seniority systems. Just several years ear- 
lier, the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals had ruled that newly crafted 


H Debate over Title VII’s legislative intent remains ongoing, with conservatives gen- 
erally arguing that Congress clearly favored a narrow statutory interpretation of em- 
ployment discrimination and liberals contending that Title VII’s legislative history is 
open to multiple interpretations, including ones based on the technique of broad con- 
struction. We do not enter this debate, except to underscore that there was enough 
evidence for both points of view that the EEOC and federal courts could have decided 
the seniority and testing questions confronting them consistent with union and em- 
ployer preferences or with civil rights group preferences. Had the EEOC adopted the 
union- and employer-preferred narrow construction, there is little doubt that the courts 
would have ratified this decision (see Blumrosen 1993). 
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seniority systems required only that discrimination cease from that point 
forward. The court conceded that ongoing black disadvantage would 
result, but said that this “[was] a product of the past. We cannot turn 
back the clock” (Whitfield v. United Steelworkers 263 F.2d 546 [1959], 
cert. denied 360 U.S. 902 [1959]). Although Whitfield dealt with fair rep- 
resentation under the National Labor Relations Act, and therefore was 
not controlling on Title VII cases, the EEOC perceived Whitfield as an 
obstacle to pursuing more aggressive legal options (CM 1966a, 1996, 
1996h; see also Graham 1990, p. 252). 

In short, although both the color-blind and present-effects interpreta- 
tions of discriminatory seniority systems were available to the mid-1960s 
EEOC, the former was more straightforward. It was “ready-made,” re- 
quiring only that the EEOC mobilize statutory language and legislative 
history. Doing so, the agency could have sided with unions and employers 
by narrowly construing discriminatory seniority practices. Had the EEOC 
done so, courts probably would have concurred. Indeed, in 1966, EEOC 
chief of conciliations Alfred Blumrosen told EEOC commissioners that, 
if they approved the narrow interpretation, “it is unlikely that [the courts] 
will order any more extensive . . . action . . . and the principle will 
become engrafted into Title VII” (CM 19664, p. 2). 

After much groping about what the EEOC’s policy should be in merg- 
ing formerly segregated seniority lines, the EEOC rejected the color-blind 
option and pushed ahead with the aggressive present-effects strategy (see 
National Urban League Papers 1966; CM 1965; CM 19665, 1966k; EEOC 
1967, p. 10). This required more creativity in interpreting what Congress 
intended, and especially in attributing meaning to Title VIT’s invocation 
of discriminatory intent (Blumrosen 1993). 

First, in hearings on Title VII, members of Congress spoke often of the 
economic plight of black Americans to be remedied by Title VII (U.S. 
Congress 1964, pp. 6547-48, 7240-42). As Title VII scholar Robert Belton 
(1981, p. 538) wrote: “The primary purpose of Title VII was to improve 
the economic status of blacks as a group.” If this were the intent of 
Congress, it was legitimate to argue that Title VII, including its seniority 
provisions, should be construed broadly, so that blacks’ economic situation 
would, in fact, be improved (Pedriana and Stryker 1997). 

Second, if Title Vis apparent requirement of discriminatory intent 
were read creatively, it could accommodate development of the “present- 
effects” doctrine. As Blumrosen (1971, pp. 174-741) explained, where an- 
tidiscrimination law’s focus on intent previously had been seen as akin 
to the “evil motive” required to establish intent in criminal law, it could 
be analogized instead to the concept of an intentional tort. Through this 
lens, defendants are presumed to “intend” what can reasonably be as- 
sumed to result from their actions. As Blumrosen and other advocates of 
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broad Title VII construction were aware, in the mid-1960s, bringing a 
tort law concept of intent to antidiscrimination law was a creative stretch. 
Yet eliminating discrimination required aggressive enforcement of Title 
VII, and aggressive enforcement required creative action (Blumrosen 
1971, p. 58; Cooper and Sobel 1969, pp. 1603-4). 

After lengthy debate and arranged hearings with representatives of 
organized labor, business, and civil rights organizations (see CM 1966a, 
1966b, 1966c, 1966e, 1966f, 1966k, 19662), the EEOC ultimately sided 
with civil rights groups, unveiling its seniority guideline in its Second 


Annual Report: “Seniority systems. . . may be found to be discriminatory 
where the evidence shows that such systems. . . have the present effect 
of denying classes of persons . . . equal employment opportunities” 


(EEOC 1968a, pp. 43-44; emphasis added). 

Understanding why the EEOC chose to interpret unlawful seniority 
systems broadly can be explained in part by the aggressive action of civil 
rights plaintiffs’ groups. The private right to sue increased the pressure 
brought by civil rights advocates in early Title VII enforcement. Because 
Title VII denied the EEOC prosecutorial power, the agency was aware 
that civil rights advocacy groups, including the NAACP and the LDF, 
had direct access to the federal courts. Thus, advocacy groups would play 
the lead role in Title VII’s early legal development (CM19658, p. 3). For 
the EEOC itself to play an important role, it was in the agency’s interest 
to work closely and cooperate with civil rights advocates to get cases to 
court and interpret the law in a consistent fashion (CM 1965a, p. 1; CM 
1965b, pp. 3-5). 

The EEOC contributed to the broad legal constructions articulated in 
advocate-sponsored litigation by publishing clear interpretive guidelines 
such as the seniority interpretation publicized in its annual reports, and 
also by submitting “friend of the court” [amicus] briefs in Title VII lawsuits 

‘(see Hill 1978). These were discretionary, since Title VII authorized, but 

did not require, the EEOC to mobilize these tools. Because the EEOC 
did so—to aid civil-rights-group-sponsored lawsuits—when the earliest 
seniority cases reached the federal courts, the EEOC and civil rights 
advocates presented a united front pushing for liberal interpretation of 
discriminatory seniority systems. 

In 1968, when the district court directly confronted the seniority system 
at Phillip Morris’s formerly segregated tobacco manufacturing plant in 
Richmond, Virginia, the court asked: “Are present consequences of past 
discrimination covered by the act?” (Quarles v. Phillip Morris 279 F. Supp. 
505 [1968], p. 510). The Court ruled that Title VII covered such conse- 
quences: “Congress did not intend to freeze an entire generation of Negro 
Employees into discriminatory patterns that existed before the act” 
(Quarles, p. 516). The decision drew on the EEOC’s amicus brief high- 
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lighting the agency guideline that seniority systems that had origins in 
racial discrimination could not be bona fide (p. 517). The Quarles decision 
was not appealed. From 1968 to 1977, in a series of cases challenging 
similar seniority practices, federal courts, including all circuit courts that 
addressed the Quarles issue, concurred with the legal principles in Quarles 
(Player 1988, pp. 296-97). 

Quarles was a legal victory for civil rights groups and for blacks who 
had been confined to segregated jobs and departments. Pressured by civil 
rights groups who wanted to see improvements in blacks’ economic status, 
and prodded by early advocate-sponsored litigation, the EEOC pushed 
to expand its capacity to interpret creatively and broadly enforce the law. 
Quarles in part ratified this attempt by converting the EEOC/civil rights 
group interpretation into a legal ruling. Because the Quarles court ex- 
plicitly drew on the EEOC’s legal interpretation, Quarles elevated the 
informal power and prestige of an agency that, in fact, had no formal 
power to make legal rules. 

In 1977, the Supreme Court reevaluated Title VIL’s seniority provisions, 
overturning reasoning in Quarles and its progeny on “bona fide” seniority 
systems (International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. United States 431 U.S. 
324[1977]). But by the time of this defeat, present-effects seniority doctrine 
had been in place nine years—long enough to be ratified and extended 
repeatedly, creating legal incentives for major employers and unions to 
alter their seniority practices (see e.g., details of steel industry response, 
in Blumrosen [1984]). As well, by 1977, the Supreme Court had established 
Title Vis more general extension to cover adverse effects and had more 
explicitly established deference to EEOC guidelines. We now detail EEOC 
and Court embrace of this more general effects orientation to Title VI. 
We return to the issue of change in Court enforcement stance across 
different periods of Title VII and EEOC history in our discussion section. 
There, we further elaborate our concept of state capacity as a “moving 
target.” 


D Seniority cases following Quarles and extending its present-effects interpretation 
include United States v. Papermakers Local 189 (282 F. Supp. 39 [1968], aff'd 416 F. 
2d 980 [1969], cert. denied 397 U.S. 919 [1970]. The Court ruled that when blacks 
recently admitted to formerly white progression lines had to compete with whites based 
on “job seniority,” this perpetuated discrimination. Early cases challenging referral 
systems of construction unions reached similar conclusions (see United States v. Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 36 416 F. 2d 123 [1969]; Dobbins v. Electrical Workers Local 212 
292 F. Supp. 413 [1968]. In United States v. Bethlehem Steel Corporation (446 F. 2d 
652 [1971], p. 655), the Court explicitly viewed its holding that blacks could carry 
plant seniority with them when they transferred into white lines of progression as 
dealing with “classic job discrimination in the north” (emphasis added). 
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Employment Tests and Disproportionate Impact 


Like many seniority systems recrafted after Title VII’s enactment, em- 
ployment tests typically were administered on a nonracial basis and for 
legitimate purposes. Yet also like seniority systems lacking discriminatory 
motive, employment tests often “contributed to the maintenance of racially 
discriminatory employment patterns” (EEOC 19688, p. 232). Psychome- 
tricians and legal scholars, including an expert testing panel hired by the 
EEOC, found that blacks were far less likely to pass employment tests 
than whites. They also found that most tests did not accurately predict 
job performance (see “Legal Implications of the Use of Standardized Abil- 
ity Tests in Employment and Education” [hereafter Legal Implications 
1968]; Cooper and Sobel 1969; EEOC 19688, pp. 232-34; CM 1966d). 
The EEOC and federal courts had to decide which tests were—and which 
were not—lawful."® 

Employers and unions argued that employment tests were protected 
under section 703(h), stating that employers could “give and. . . act upon 
the results of any professionally developed ability test provided that such 
test isnot. . . designed, intended, or used to discriminate because of race” 
(42 U.S.C. 2000e—2[h]). Using strategies of narrow legal construction, em- 
ployers argued that if a test were color-blind and not used purposely to 
discriminate, it was legitimate, regardless of any statistically dispropor- 
tionate screening out of minority group members (Griggs v. Duke Power 
Co. 292 F. Supp. 243 [1968]; Graham 1990, pp. 283-84; Blumrosen 1972). 

Civil rights proponents disagreed. Citing Title VII’s broad socioeco- 
nomic objectives, they countered that patterns of race discrimination, 
“cultural separatism,” and lesser educational and cultural opportunities 
“that have marked our society for generations have impeded blacks in 
attaining the background necessary for success on existing standardized 
tests” (Cooper and Sobel 1969, pp. 1638, 1640). Moreover, “the likelihood 
that scores on any particular aptitude test will correlate significantly with 
performance on any particular job is very slim indeed” (Cooper and Sobel 
1969, p. 1643). Given that standardized tests systematically tended to 
exclude blacks, and given that most tests did not accurately measure 
qualifications for specific jobs, their continued use had the same discrim- 
inatory consequences as did the intentional exclusion of minorities. 


D Formerly segregated workplaces easily demonstrated prior discrimination, so there 
was a clear link between an employer’s past discrimination and current harm suffered 
by that employer’s black employees. But employment testing occurred in many situ- 
ations that lacked such a clear historical link. Thus, it would have been possible and 
legally legitimate for the EEOC to side with unions and employers on testing, even 
while siding with civil rights groups on seniority. Avoiding the testing issue was 
impossible. 
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This view of the impact of testing led civil rights plaintiffs’ groups and 
some progressive legal scholars to propose a “disproportionate-impact” 
standard. If a test systematically screened out minority applicants, and 
the employer could not scientifically validate the test, then it was unlawful, 
regardless of whether or not the test had discriminatory intent (see Legal 
Implications 1968; Cooper and Sobel 1969; Griggs v. Duke Power Co. 292 
F. Supp. 243 [1968]; Greenberg 1994). 

As civil rights plaintiffs’ groups and their scholarly allies moved toward 
an all-out attack on employment tests, the EEOC felt pressure to stand 
with them. At the same time, the EEOC already had conducted its own 
internal study on testing, reaching conclusions virtually identical to results 
reported concurrently by a growing number of industrial psychologists 
and liberal legal scholars: standardized tests fell more heavily on racial 
minorities and generally predicted job performance poorly (CM 1966d). 
In May 1966, the commission held a conference of “four leading” psy- 
chologists and testing experts to help the agency construct guidelines on 
permissible employment tests (EEOC 19688, p. 233).'° Two months later, 
the agency submitted its Guidelines on Employment Testing Procedures, 
containing the EEOC’s broad interpretation of a “professionally devel- 
oped” ability test “to mean a test which fairly measures the knowledge 
or skills required by the particular job or class of jobs which the applicant 
seeks. . . . Tests should be selected on the basis of validation against the 
performance requirements of the job” (EEOC 19668, pp. 1, 8). 

Again, with hindsight, the disproportionate-impact approach to inter- 
preting Title VII was objectively available and—as with the present- 
effects approach to seniority—might seem an obvious legal construction 
of discrimination. But, in the perceptions of actors at the time, dispro- 
portionate impact was similar to present effects: it faced greater obstacles 
and required more administrative creativity than did a narrower, color- 
blind construction of Title VII. 

In fact, much as with seniority, explicit language in Title VII’s text and 
in its legislative history ran counter to a broad, effects-oriented approach. 
Congress apparently had rejected a disproportionate-effects interpretation 
of testing when it responded to an Illinois employment case decided in 
1964, during debate on Title VII. A black man denied a job when he 
failed a company employment test argued to the Illinois Fair Employment 
Practices Commission that the test, though seemingly neutral, discrimi- 


"7 Although both civil rights plaintiffs’ groups and the EEOC worked closely with 
legal scholars and industrial psychologists (see esp., Cooper and Sobel 1969; EEOC 
19685), there is no evidence that the latter played an independent role in creating the 
legal theory of disproportionate impact. Rather, plaintiffs groups, liberal legal scholars, 
and the EEOC together proactively mobilized a steadily expanding body of testing 
research to buttress their legal strategy of adverse impact. 
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nated against racial minorities. The agency ruled that the tests were in- 
herently unfair to “culturally deprived and disadvantaged groups” since 
they failed to consider “inequalities and differences in environment” (re- 
printed in U.S. Congress 1964, p. 13492; see also Krock 1964). Some 
members of Congress feared that the soon-to-be-created EEOC might try 
to apply this same logic to employment testing and quickly drafted an 
amendment explicitly protecting facially neutral, professionally-developed 
employment tests of the type struck down in Illinois. This amendment, 
codified in section 703 (h), passed overwhelmingly (U.S. Congress 1964, 
pp. 13492-93, 13504—05). Bipartisan Title VII cosponsors, senators Clark 
and Case, reemphasized the amendment’s purpose in their formal inter- 
pretive memorandum on the law: 


There is no requirement in Title VII that employers abandon bona fide 
qualification tests where, because of differences in background and edu- 
cation, members of some groups are able to perform better on these tests 
than members of other groups. An employer may set. . . qualifications as 
high as he likes . . . and he may hire, assign, or promote on the basis of 
test performance. (U.S. Congress 1964, p. 7213) 


Faced with this evidence, the EEOC perceived that a disproportionate- 
impact approach to testing was an interpretive stretch. The agency’s 
general counsel conceded that “if [the EEOC testing guidelines are] in- 
tended as a legal position as to what is meant by professionally developed 
tests then it is very wide off the mark. . . I cannot conceive arguing this 
position before a District judge” (CM 1966g, p. 5; emphasis added). EEOC 
executive director Herman Edelsberg concurred that the guidelines were 
“too ambitious to be a legal document” (p. 5). Thus, the EEOC initially 
feared that its testing guidelines went beyond the legally permissible. 
As well, commissioners and senior staff recognized that the dispropor- 
tionate-impact concept might stretch Title VII’s language to its breaking 
point in yet another way, given that legal proof of discrimination would 
rest not on intentional, specific acts of bias, but on statistical disparities 
between black and white workers (EEOC 1968); Blumrosen 1971, 1972; 
Graham 1990). Some at the agency questioned whether Title VIT’s stat- 
utory language even allowed using statistics to prove unlawful employ- 
ment practices (see, e.g., CM 19667, 1966k). Nonetheless, in late May 1966, 
staff attorney Sonia Pressman submitted a lengthy memorandum titled 
“Use of Statistics in Title VII Proceedings,” in which she outlined creative 
ways for the EEOC to mobilize statistical evidence (EEOC 1966c). Still, 
she warned repeatedly: “Disparities in an employer’s current work force 
would not necessarily indicate discrimination practiced since July 2, 1965. 
. . . Under the literal language of Title VII . . . an employer is not re- 
quired to redress an imbalance in his work force. . . . A problem will be 
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raised when the Commission’s sole evidence consists of statistics as to the 
employer’s current work force” (EEOC 1966c, pp. 4—5). Thus Pressman 
and her colleagues moved forward with a legal theory of employment 
discrimination grounded in statistical evidence, convinced that it could 
be a major tool to attack widespread discriminatory patterns. At the same 
time, they also perceived that such a theory would be a tough sell in the 
federal courts. 

The EEOC’s own Administrative History candidly admitted that prov- 
ing discrimination by statistical underrepresentation would meet resis- 
tance. The agency admitted that a violation of Title VII appeared to 
require discriminatory intent, stating: “Until recently a common definition 
of discrimination under Title VII has been assumed. Under the traditional 
meaning, discrimination must be one of intent in the state of mind of the 
actor” (EEOC 19688, p. 248). But since disproportionate impact—by its 
very nature—centered not on bad motive but on a “demonstrable racial 
effect without clear and convincing business motive, this approach would 
seem to disregard intent as crucial to the finding of an unlawful employ- 
ment practice” (EEOC 19688, p. 248; emphasis added). In fact, the early 
EEOC was so convinced that adverse impact went beyond the language 
and intent of the statute that the agency already had accepted judicial 
rejection. “The Commission and the courts will be in disagreement as to 
the basis on which they find an unlawful employment practice. Eventually, 
this will call for reconsideration . . . by Congress or the reconsideration 
of its interpretation by the Commission” (EEOC 19688, p. 249). 

In short, as Title VII worked its way up through the federal courts in 
the late 1960s, civil rights advocates, liberal legal scholars, and the EEOC 
pushed forward with an aggressive, creative, and effects-oriented inter- 
pretation of unlawful discrimination, but they also perceived this inter- 
pretation to be legally suspect. Focusing on Title VII’s broad social pur- 
poses and liberally construing statutory language, proponents of 
disproportionate impact hoped to transform the legal definition of dis- 
crimination in ways that protected entire minority groups—not just par- 
ticular individuals—from harmful, discriminatory effects of facially neu- 
tral employment practices. Processing many complaints based on its 
testing guidelines, the EEOC repeatedly found them to have legal merit.” 
When conciliating these complaints failed or was not tried due to case 


1 Fifteen to twenty percent of all charges filed during the 1965—71 time period focused 
on the testing issue (Developments in the Law 1971, p. 1121). 
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backlog, LDF attorneys mobilized EEOC findings and its testing guide- 
lines in court litigation (Blumrosen 1972). 


Griggs vs. Duke Power Co.: Disparate Impact and Judicial Deference 


, Griggs vs. Duke Power Co. (401 U.S. 424 [1971]) was the first Title VII 
case to reach the Supreme Court and directly confront the intent versus 
effects standard of unlawful discrimination. At issue were Duke Power’s 
educational and testing requirements for hiring and promotion. Prior to 
1965, the company had restricted blacks to the lowest “labor” department. 
After Title VI’s enactment, the company desegregated its workforce and 
required all those seeking employment or advancement—black or white— 
to have either a high school diploma or to achieve a passing score on two 
general intelligence tests. Conceding that Duke Power no longer overtly 
discriminated against blacks, plaintiffs argued that the high school di- 
ploma and test requirements were nonetheless discriminatory (420 F.2d 
1225 [1970]). As the Fourth Circuit characterized the plaintiff’s argument: 
“Centuries of cultural and educational discrimination have placed Negroes 
at a disadvantage in competing with whites for positions which involve 
an educational or testing standard. . . .. Duke merely seized upon such 
requirements as a means of discrimination without a business purpose in 
mind” (p. 1232). In the district court, plaintiffs had provided statistical 
evidence that just 12% of North Carolina blacks graduated from high 
school, compared to 34% for whites. In its brief for the trial court, the 
EEOC cited evidence in a similar testing case, that whereas only 6% of 
blacks had passed the tests, 58% of whites had passed (292 F. Supp. 243 
[1968]). Educational and testing requirements fell more heavily on blacks 
than on whites. Citing the EEOC’s guidelines on employment testing, the 
plaintiffs continued “tests must be job-related in order to be valid under 
[Section] 703(h)” (420 F.2d 1225 [1970], p. 1233). 

Duke Power argued that since the testing and educational requirements 
were objective selection devices, administered equally to blacks and 
whites, the requirements were lawful. The district court agreed. When 
plaintiffs appealed to the Fourth Circuit, the major issue was whether 
section 703(h) required that tests be job related. Although section 703(h) 
said nothing about job relatedness, EEOC testing guidelines and its ami- 
cus brief to the court interpreted a professionally developed test as one 
that accurately predicted job performance. The Fourth Circuit disagreed. 


18 EEOC findings referred to here are written findings that there was “reasonable cause” 
to believe the act had been violated. Although the EEOC had no power to issue 
adjudicative findings or rulings, it began conciliation only after making such a “rea- 
sonable cause” determination. See above, n. 8. 
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“The legislative history of [Section] 703(h) will not support the view that 
a ‘professionally developed ability test’ must be job-related” (420 F.2d 
1225 [1970], p. 1234; emphasis in original). This ruling not only supported 
Duke Power, but effectively vitiated the EEOC testing guidelines, since 
the Fourth Circuit refused to defer to the EEOC’s interpretation of Title 
Vil. 

The Supreme Court reversed in a unanimous 8-0 ruling, rejecting the 
Fourth Circuit’s narrow, color-blind/harmful-intent interpretation of Title 
VIL. In ringing terms, the Court substituted a broad, effects-oriented read- 
ing of the statute: 


The objective of Congress in the enactment of Title VII is plain from the 
language of the statute. It was to achieve equality of employment oppor- 
tunities and remove barriers which have operated in the past to favor an 
identifiable group of white employees over other employees. Under the Act, 
practices, procedures, or tests, neutral on their face, and even neutral in 
terms of intent, cannot be maintained if they operate to “freeze” the status 
quo of prior discriminatory employment practices. (401 U.S. 424 [1971], pp. 
429-30) 


With this language, the Supreme Court eliminated harmful intent as the 
exclusive standard of unlawful employment discrimination. Conceding 
that there had been no discriminatory intent by the respondent, the Court 
countered that “Congress directed the thrust of the Act to the consequences 
of employment practices, not simply the motivation. . . . Good intent or 
lack of discriminatory intent does not redeem . . . testing mechanisms 
that operate as ‘built-in-headwinds’ for minority groups and are unrelated 
to measuring job capability (401 U.S. 424 [1971], p. 432; emphasis added). 
In sum, the lower federal court rulings in Griggs met EEOC expectations 
that its effects-oriented legal strategy was stretching Title VII beyond 
what the courts would condone. However, the Supreme Court in Griggs 
endorsed a broad effects-oriented standard of unlawful employment 
discrimination. 

Griggs was pivotal not just because the Supreme Court added an effects- 
oriented method of proving discrimination to an intent-based method, but 
also because the Court explicitly rehabilitated and deferred to EEOC 
testing guidelines. Responding to the Fourth Circuit’s argument and to 
an amicus brief by the United States Chamber of Commerce stating that 
the EEOC guidelines were not consistent with the legislative history of 
section 703(h), the Supreme Court countered: “The administrative inter- 
pretation of the Act by the enforcing agency is entitled to great deference. 
Since the Act and its legislative history support the Commission’s con- 
struction, this affords good reason to treat the guidelines as expressing 
the will of Congress” (401 U.S. at 433-34). 
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Such language indicated that EEOC interpretations of the statute 
would be treated as more than agency advice that courts might simply 
refer to or consider in future cases. The Court’s statement on deference 
cited a recent precedent in which it had explicitly concluded, “When faced 
with a problem of statutory construction, this court shows great deference 
to the interpretations given the statute by the officers or agency charged 
with its administration” (Udall v. Tallman 380 U.S. 1[1965], p. 16). Because 
Udall made no distinction between agencies that had formal administra- 
tive or adjudicative rule-making powers, and those that—like the 
EEOC—did not, the Griggs ruling suggested that, despite the EEOC’s 
apparent administrative weakness, for the foreseeable future, the agency 
would be treated as if its interpretative guidelines were as binding as were 
more formal administrative standards or rules.’ 

In short, Griggs’s substantive decision and its creation of the expectation 
that EEOC interpretive guidelines too were entitled to judicial deference 
together greatly expanded the EEOC’s capacity to broadly interpret and 
enforce Title VII. Griggs represented the culmination of EEOC and civil 
rights group efforts to develop and legally institutionalize an effects-ori- 
ented approach to employment discrimination and was essential to an 
aggressive attack on entrenched employment practices that systematically 
harmed blacks and other minorities. This is consistent with Lempert and 
Sanders’s (1986, pp. 390-91) conclusion from comparative analyses of 
voting rights, school desegregation, and equal employment law, that ori- 
entation to effects instead of to individual motivation is the single most 
important quality legal rules can have for “maximizing [their] aggregate 
impact” and “effectiveness.” Without the EEOC and civil rights groups’ 
active pursuit of an effects test, the Supreme Court would not have had 


1 Prior to Griggs in 1971, the Supreme Court cited its Udall precedent in several cases 
affirming Court deference to other administrative agencies, including the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Federal Communications Commission, and the Departments of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and of Health, Education and Welfare. Though arguably 
none of these agencies was as short on formal authority as was the EEOC, some of 
the agencies were independent regulatory agencies and some were executive depart- 
ments. The agencies varied substantially in their formal organization and powers. As 
in Udall itself, in none of these cases did the Supreme Court explicitly differentiate 
between “stronger” or “weaker” agencies on the question of judicial deference (Thorpe 
v. Housing Authority 393 U.S. 268 [1969]; Leary v. United States 395 U.S. 6 [1969]; 
Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. FCC 395 U.S. 367 [1969]; Rosado v. Wyman 397 U.S. 
397 [1970]. Thus, that part of the Griggs ruling dealing with deference appears to 
have been part of a broader Court tendency to cede interpretive power to federal 
agencies, regardless of formal statutory authority. For a brief period after the 1971 
decision, the Court cited Griggs along with Udall in other cases dealing with the general 
question of judicial deference to administrative agencies (Trafficante v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 409 U.S. 205 [1972]; Hughes Tool v. TWA 409 U.S. 363 [1973]; NLRB 
v. Boeing Co. 412 U.S. 67 [1973]. 
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such an auspicious chance to rule on the issue. Without the EEOC guide- 
lines, the Court would have lacked a major resource on which to build 
its Griggs rationale. But as evidenced by district and circuit court rulings, 
the Supreme Court could have sided with employers on testing. Had it 
done so, legal resources available to minorities—and the EEOC’s capacity 
to enforce the law aggressively—would have been reduced. 


DISCUSSION: GRIGGS AND THE “MOVING TARGET” OF STATE 
CAPACITY 


Some legal scholars and sociologists of law would question our conclusion 
that Griggs had the impact on EEOC capacity and Title VII enforcement 
that we have argued. They point out, for example, that just two years 
after Griggs, the Supreme Court apparently backed off disparate impact 
in McDonnell Douglas v. Green (411 U.S. 792 [1973]; but see Belton 1981). 
McDonnell Douglas established the “disparate treatment” standard in 
which discriminatory motive was required for a finding of unlawful dis- 
crimination. As Belton (1981, p. 559) wrote “[McDonnell Douglas] became 
the doctrinal foundation for the Court’s shift in emphasis from the [dis- 
parate-impact] conception of equality to the equal treatment conception.” 
Culp (1985, p. 903) identified McDonnell Douglas as “the first in a long 
series of cases delineating contours of proof in both ‘disparate treatment’ 
and ‘disparate impact’ cases.” 

In the years after McDonnell Douglas, Supreme Court decisions, in- 
cluding those involving standards of proof, weakened disparate-impact 
doctrine in Title VII cases, and in constitutional cases eliminated it al- 
together (Washington v. Davis 426 U.S. 229 [1976]; New York Transit 
Authority v. Beazer 440 U.S. 568 [1979]; Watson v. Fort Worth Bank and 
Trust 487 U.S. 977 [1988]). From a vantage point of 20-20 hindsight, 
scholars critical of this narrowing trend argue that the potentially far- 
reaching impact of Griggs failed to come to fruition (Freeman 1990; Culp 
1985). 

Meanwhile, some sociologists of law argue that Title VII and the EEOC 
never broke free from the weak administrative state that produced am- 
biguous statutory language, fragmented regulatory rules, and confusing 
enforcement structures (Edelman 1992; Dobbin and Sutton 1998). With 
little legal guidance, employers enjoyed “wide latitude to construct the 
meaning of compliance” in ways that symbolically—though not neces- 
sarily substantively—met the requirements of employment discrimination 
law (Edelman 1992, p. 1531). Because it styles organizational elites as 
setting the terms of compliance, this view presents a more pessimistic 
outlook than we have suggested, both of state capacity to implement 
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legislation intended to open employment opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged and of the legal strategies for enhancing state capacity. 

We contend that both potential criticisms support our expanded con- 
ception of state capacity. Legal critics of Griggs’s weakening normally 
begin with the trend of more restrictive rulings in the late 1970s and 
throughout the 1980s (see Freeman 1990). Yet from 1971 through 1977, 
both disparate-impact theory in Title VII cases and judicial deference to 
the strict EEOC testing guidelines were expanded and consolidated (4l- 
bemarle Paper v. Moody 422 U.S. 405 [1975]; Dothard v. Rawlinson 433 
U.S. 321 [1977]; see also Jones 1976, Player 1988, pp. 358-61, 368, 370- 
71). Writing in 1976, legal scholar and equal employment expert James 
Jones, Jr., concluded that “the Albemarle Court reemphasized that EEOC 
guidelines . . . are entitled to great deference... . This affirmation por- 
tends both the continued use of and increased status for the Commission’s 
interpretations” (pp. 10~11). Published before Albemarle, and prior to the 
Supreme Court ruling in Griggs, a Harvard Law Review summary of 
developments in Title VII law had highlighted expanded EEOC capacity 
by noting that, although the EEOC was rightly skeptical about testing, 
if courts fully ratified the EEOC’s testing guidelines, this would “leave 
the Commission too many opportunities for excessive stringency” (De- 
velopments in the Law 1971, p. 1139). 

The total number of Title VII Supreme Court rulings during 1965-74 
is small ON = 12). But Jones’s (1985) analysis of legal resources enhanced 
or constrained by these rulings shows that the Court interpreted Title VII 
in ways that advanced the interests of racial minorities and other sub- 
ordinate groups in 75% of these 12 cases. That the 1965—74 time period 
we study in detail was disproportionately favorable to broad and ag- 
gressive enforcement is suggested by appellate court procedural rulings 
that, during this time, generally expanded subordinate groups’ access to 
the courts (Developments in the Law 1971). These include rulings taking 
a very lenient view of what counts as an acceptable complaint initiating 
Title VII enforcement, refusing to restrict minority groups’ access to courts 
when an overburdened EEOC had not attempted conciliation, and taking 
a very broad view of circumstances permitting private class action suits 
(Developments in the Law 1971, pp. 1202—22).”° 

Given prior expansive judicial precedent, when courts later began chip- 
ping away at disparate impact in Title VII cases, these litigation battles 
took place on legal terrain that favored the broad interpretations urged 
by the EEOC and endorsed by Griggs. Thus, employers’ legal counsel 
and allies in conservative Republican administrations had to fight for 


7° Tn the early 1980s, the Supreme Court restricted availability of private class actions 
(Player 1988, p. 491). 
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years to narrow and undermine institutionalized legal understandings that 
worked to benefit traditional victims of employment discrimination. More- 
over, these litigation battles and the political attacks on disparate impact 
that began in the 1980s had to fight against a broader—albeit not uni- 
versal—political-cultural understanding of equality of opportunity that 
had emphasized and institutionalized an effects orientation to fighting 
employment discrimination (Pedriana and Stryker 1997; Stryker 2001). 

Judicial erosion of EEOC interpretive capacities in the late 1970s also 
is consistent with our moving target metaphor. Prior to that time, the 
Court generally had endorsed EEOC interpretive guidelines. But by 
1976—concurrent with the more conservative turn in equal employment 
law—the Supreme Court began to roll back the expectation of deference 
to EEOC guidelines (General Electric v. Gilbert 429 U.S. 125 [1976]; 
Teamsters v. U.S. 431 U.S. 324 [1977]; TWA v. Hardison 432 U.S. 63 
[1977]; L.A. Department of Water v. Manhart 435 U.S. 702 [1978]. Re- 
ducing EEOC interpretive authority, however, required the Court to di- 
rectly confront its own past rulings on judicial deference that for the 
previous five years had given EEOC guidelines much more conclusive 
weight.” 

Had the EEOC’s guidelines and disparate-impact doctrine never won 
judicial support, there never would have been an effects-oriented ap- 
proach for courts to undermine, for conservative think tanks and legal 
and policy scholars to attack, and for the Reagan administration to target 
with such vitriol (see e.g., Days 1984; U.S. Department of Justice 1987). 
This suggests that Griggs and its endorsement of EEOC guidelines—at 
that time—did have a major impact on the development of Title VII and 
the commission’s capacities to aggressively enforce the law (see Jones 1976; 
Hill 1977; Blumrosen 1987). It also suggests that even in such path-de- 
pendent realms as case-oriented legal evolution, legal interpretations 
rarely are permanently institutionalized. Instead, there are periods, cycles, 
and historical turning points. Consistent with this, both legal and soci- 
ological scholarship recognizes periods and turning points in equal em- 
ployment enforcement (e.g., Culp 1985; Pedriana and Stryker 1997). 


"In one 1973 case—Espinoza v. Farah, 414 U.S. 86—the Supreme Court did decline 
to defer to an EEOC interpretation that failure to hire noncitizens constituted unlawful 
national origin discrimination. But this was a case in which the EEOC had reversed 
its own earlier interpretation that failure to hire noncitizens was not unlawful. It also 
was a case in which the Court nonetheless reiterated its principle that EEOC guidelines 
were entitled to great deference. The 1976 Gilbert case, however, represented a major 
rollback of the expectation of deference to EEOC interpretive guidelines. In Gilbert, 
the Court resurrected pre-Udall rulings from the 1940s to distinguish explicitly between 
administrative regulations “which Congress has declared shall have the force of law” 
and interpretive guidelines such as those issued by the EEOC. The latter were entitled 
not to great deference but merely to “consideration” (429 U.S. 125 [1976], p. 141). 
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Thus, we argue that the proper question for our analysis is not whether 
the EEOC could ever be considered “strong” in some absolute sense, or 
whether the agency—working with the disparate-impact doctrine—ever 
reached its full potential to promote progressive social change. We do not 
dispute that much of Title VII’s momentum in the years immediately 
following Griggs was in clear decline by the 1980s. The proper empirical 
question for this article is whether the EEOC was stronger in 1971 than 
it was in 1965. 

By shifting the vocabulary from “strong” versus “weak” to stronger 
versus weaker, we can accurately think of state capacity less as a collection 
of static indicators (i.e., money, power, organization) and more as a moving 
target that expands and contracts over time. Agency capacity is not an 
all-or-nothing proposition that either follows or fails to follow the logic 
of administrative expertise and bureaucratic development. Rather, our 
analysis suggests that state capacity is both a dynamic process and one 
in which actors build on legal as well as administrative resources. As this 
process ebbs and flows through time—and consistent with scholarship on 
the politics of regulatory enforcement—agencies are likely to experience 
periods of greater or lesser aggressiveness, effectiveness, and/or influence 
determined in part by shifting political, economic, and, as we have em- 
phasized here, legal contexts (see Moe 1987; Stryker 1990; Eisner 1991). 
From where things stood in 1965, we reasonably can view Griggs as key 
to expanding Title VII and EEOC capacity in the early 1970s while still 
acknowledging retrenchment of both in subsequent years. 

Given our emphasis on the periodization of state capacity in Title VII 
enforcement, it is noteworthy that Donahue and Heckman’s (1991) careful 
review and evaluation of empirical evidence on the impact of federal 
equal employment policy finds that federal antidiscrimination efforts in 
employment, in conjunction with federal antidiscrimination efforts in ed- 
ucation and voting rights, improved African-Americans’ economic status 
between 1965 and 1975—the period for which we claim expanded state 
capacity in equal employment. As explained previously, we have focused 
on state capacity rather than economic outcomes; we cannot enter the 
voluminous debates around the latter here (see n. 1 above). But given 
that Donahue and Heckman (1991) found that a periodization similar to 
ours helped resolve prior, apparently inconsistent findings in the literature 
on labor market impact, their conclusions buttress our argument about 
the periodization of state capacity in federal antidiscrimination law. 

Understanding state capacity as a moving target also reconciles our 
argument with Edelman’s finding that employers—faced with a weak 
statute and enforcement structure—maintained legitimacy by “creating 
new offices, positions, rules, and procedures as visible symbols of. . . 
their efforts to comply” (Edelman 1992, p. 1542). Contrasting symbolic 
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compliance with the substance of producing improved economic status 
for minorities, women, and other traditional victims of discrimination, 
Edelman (1992, p. 1541) argued that EEO/AA law had “weak capacity 
to effect change directly.” Edelman, Uggen, and Erlanger (1999) went 
further to argue that subsequent employment law was “endogenous” to 
these compliance strategies. Thus employment law remained weak. 

While fully appreciating symbolic aspects of employer compliance as 
outlined by Edelman and her colleagues, we point out that employer 
strategies also constituted real or substantive change in organizational 
structure, process, and behavior. Our view expands on Edelman and 
Petterson’s (1999) recognition that symbols also may have substantive 
effects, and it is similar to views expressed by Dobbin and Sutton (1998). 
Dobbin and Sutton (1998) concluded that, even though the American state 
appears weak when assessed against conventional PI indicators of state 
capacity, changes in occupational safety and health law, pension law, and 
equal employment law nonetheless substantially reshaped the American 
economy. Against this backdrop—and consistent with our Weber-inspired 
strategic narrative method—the key question for our argument about state 
capacity becomes not whether law could have or should have pushed 
employers to do more to comply with Title VII. Instead it is the historical 
counterfactual: What would employer response have been in the absence 
of the early aggressive enforcement we documented? 

If from the outset Title VII had been interpreted solely to require proof 
of intentional discrimination against individuals, we can reasonably spec- 
ulate that employers’ perception of the legal environment—and their re- 
sponse to that environment—would have been quite different. For ex- 
ample, rather than spending resources on new offices, departments, and 
staff formally assigned to promote and monitor equal opportunity, em- 
ployers may have been content to simply post statements of nondiscrim- 
ination throughout the workplace. Consistent with the narrower set of 
legal requirements, this would have been a more limited response than 
Edelman (1992) demonstrates. It is one that would not have created new 
professional constituencies internal to employing organizations that pro- 
vided at least some within-firm stimulus to more aggressive employer 
compliance.” 


72 See Edelman et al 1991, Reskin 1998; Stryker 2001, pp. 29-41, for evidence that 
human resource personnel and affirmative action officers sometimes pushed legal com- 
pliance in ways that created and institutionalized more aggressive and effective affir- 
mative action programs involving, for example, concrete goals and timetables for 
minority and female hiring and promotion, and monitoring and incentives to achieve 
these goals. This is far from the rigid quota hiring attributed to disparate impact by 
the political and legal backlash against the effects-oriented approach. But it does 
indicate that an effects-oriented legal interpretation of discrimination had substantial 
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It is thus plausible that employers complied as much as they did be- 
cause, however ambiguous, the emerging legal environment in Title VII’s 
early years moved steadily toward expanded state capacity, including 
especially the group-based, effects-oriented legal standard endorsed by 
Griggs. Evidence from business and personnel journals suggests that em- 
ployers were indeed taking seriously the aggressive legal climate that we 
documented. In 1973, the Conference Board—a business research con- 
sortium sponsored by large employers—published a document titled Non- 
discrimination in Employment: Changing Perspectives (Shaeffer 1973). In 
it, board president Alexander Trowbridge wrote, “During the past year 
. . . leading companies have reported that the central thrust of the court 
decisions dealing with nondiscrimination has become sufficiently clear to 
serve them as [a] reliable guide to action. . . . It was. . . Griggs v. Duke 
Power that set the basic course” (p. iii). 

“Court watchers” for the Conference Board kept abreast of recent rul- 
ings and their potential impact on the employer community. On page 1 
of the report, employers were warned: “The Federal courts. . . are im- 
posing broad penalties and stringent controls upon employers who have 
not acted voluntarily to end discrimination. . . . The courts are saying 
that it is the results of an employer’s actions, and not his intentions, that 
determine whether he is discriminating” (Shaeffer 1973, p. 1; emphasis in 
original). When the report then moved on to specific legal developments 
under Title VII, it focused almost exclusively on EEOC guidelines and 
the Griggs precedent. Citing Griggs’s impact on company executives, the 
report concluded: “This was an entirely different perspective on their 
company’s . . . responsibilities than they had ever had before. Rapid 
changes would be required if they were to avoid serious legal problems” 
(Shaeffer 1973, p. 20). 

Two years later, the Conference Board published a follow-up study 
(Shaeffer 1975). This time, the subtitle switched from Changing Perspec- 
tives (on nondiscrimination) to A Broadening and Deepening National 
Effort. The report made clear that, far from receding in importance, Griggs 
would continue to shape employers’ perception of their legal obligations. 
Referring to the 1973 McDonnell Douglas v. Green ruling, the Conference 
Board wrote that although “some court-decision watchers thought they 
detected a slight backing away from the wholly results-oriented thrust of 
the Griggs decision . . . most doubted that the Supreme Court had un- 
dergone any change of mind” (Shaeffer 1975, p. 17). The report then cited 


impact beyond symbolism alone (Stryker 2001). As well, Scully and Segal’s (2002) 
study of grassroots employee activists in one large company shows that these activists 
pushed their company toward employment results in part by mobilizing company 
language and policies, as well as the protection, support, and rhetoric of managers 
charged with diversity issues. 
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a large chunk of the Supreme Court’s nearly wholesale deference to EEOC 
testing guidelines in the 1975 Albemarle Paper v. Moody case. Moreover, 
the Conference Board noted that disparate impact and the EEOC guide- 
lines were beginning to seep into subjective “job performance” ratings by 
supervisors. It suggested that “safeguards and precautions need to be built 
into the performance-appraisal system. . . . If there is an ‘adverse effect’ 
on a protected group, then the appraisals may well be considered by the 
courts as ‘tests’ needing validation” (Shaeffer 1975, pp. 26-27). 

Thus if the Conference Board’s official, published studies of the legal 
environment are any indication, the EEOC—through the federal courts— 
had become a major player in defining the law and influencing employers’ 
perception of what behaviors were required or prohibited by Title VU. 
Testimony by the National Association of Manufacturers’ director of la- 
bor-management relations in congressional hearings on EEOC activities, 
in 1974, shows as well that business groups were taking note—and using 
political channels to complain about—early EEOC efforts to convert “in- 
dividual wrongdoing” into symptoms of broader patterns of discrimination 
requiring investigation and remedy (Lehr 1983, pp. 243-44 and n. 22). 

This is not to say that there were no ambiguities in the EEOC’s guide- 
lines or in federal court rulings. Indeed, as one 1973 article in the Personnel 
Administrator concluded, “The [EEOC] guidelines often appear contra- 
dictory and ambiguous, and the standards imposed on businesses to get 
all aspects of their hiring, transfer, and promotion practices and proce- 
dures validated may at first glance seem impossible to meet” (Pearson 
1973). Nor is it to deny Edelman’s (1992) assertion that employers re- 
sponded to such confusion with varieties of symbolic compliance. We 
argue only that the employer compliance that occurred took place in a 
far different “legal environment” than that which had existed in the mid- 
1960s. Supreme Court endorsement of disparate impact and EEOC guide- 
lines in Griggs—and consolidated in Albemarle Paper—expanded both the 
legal scope of discriminatory conduct and the legal capacities of the EEOC 
to interpret that conduct in ways that likely influenced how employers, 
managers, human resource professionals, and in-house counsel understood 
the law and constructed the meaning of compliance. Had effects-oriented 
Title VII jurisprudence never existed at all, employers might have done 
far less to comply with federal equal employment policy. 

Finally, our moving target concept of state capacity contributes to a 
growing scholarly dialogue about path dependency and the nature of path- 
dependent historical and political processes (Kiser 1996; Bates et al. 1998; 
Goldstone 1998; Pierson 2000; Mahoney 2000, 2001; Thelen 2003). Con- 
sistent with our prior usage in this article, many early invocations of path 
dependency in historical sociology conceptualized the idea broadly, to 
emphasize the importance of sequence, and that later events or outcomes 
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were contingent on options available and chosen at earlier points in time. 
More recent invocations seek to improve our understanding of the mech- 
anisms of reproduction and change in state institutions and policies, either 
by specifying multiple types of path dependency, as do Huber and Ste- 
phens (2001) and Thelen (2003), or by narrowing the concept to refer to 
a historical sequence in which options selected at “key actor choice points” 
or “critical junctures” create institutions or policies tending to positive 
feedbacks that, over time, establish lock in (Mahoney 2001, p. 6, 2000; 
Pierson 2000). Without resolving more general debates about what kinds 
of processes merit the label “path dependent,” nor how many types or 
mechanisms of path dependence there may be, our analysis of state ca- 
pacity is similar to Huber and Stephens’s (2001) study of welfare state 
expansion and retrenchment in highlighting the importance of further 
investigating and specifying a middle ground between critical junctures 
in which exercise of agency by social actors produces later institutional 
lock in and social processes that are only weakly shaped by past actions 
and events. 

During 1965-71, we did find several key choice points at which, had 
historical actors chosen otherwise among their multiple options, the out- 
come for state capacity would have been different. On the one hand, the 
expanded state capacity that we document, while further consolidated 
and institutionalized, was not locked in over even an intermediate time 
frame. On the other hand, as we argued above—and similar to Thelen’s 
(2003, p. 221) notion of pathways exhibiting “elements of continuity that 
channel but do not preclude change”—the rollbacks we document in the 
late 1970s and 1980s were themselves partially constrained by the ex- 
pansions of state capacity in the earlier period. As we noted, the conser- 
vative push against disparate-impact theory and the EEOC had to fight 
uphill on legal terrain favoring both the agency and disparate-impact 
doctrine. Thus, the processes and terms of legal consolidation and sub- 
sequent business adaptation to aggressive equal employment enforce- 
ment—as well as later retrenchment in law enforcement itself—were 
shaped by EEOC and civil rights group legal strategies that won Supreme 
Court endorsement during the early enforcement period. 


FURTHER THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In 1965, the EEOC was toothless, unorganized, and broke. Within a few 
years, the commission—in conjunction with civil rights advocates and the 
federal courts—had expanded the legal definition of employment discrim- 
ination, outlawing some entrenched industrial practices and erecting a 
broader framework of procedural and substantive law to help protect 
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minority groups from the harmful consequences of past and current dis- 
advantage. This expansion of state capacity to implement legislation de- 
signed- to benefit the disadvantaged occurred in the absence of the con- 
ventional indicators of state capacity emphasized by political 
institutionalists. Consistent pressure from civil rights organizations en- 
couraged an agency that lacked money, staff, a mature bureaucracy, and 
enforcement power to give Title VII a broad interpretation designed to 
facilitate achieving the statute’s socioeconomic objectives. 

At multiple points in early Title VII enforcement—including decisions 
on pivotal seniority and testing issues—the EEOC could have interpreted 
Title VII more narrowly, consistent with union and employer preferences. 
Broad interpretation required more legal creativity than did narrow in- 
terpretation. Persistent civil rights group pressure for broad construction 
increased the likelihood that the infant EEOC, anxious to legitimate its 
existence, would view broad construction as in the agency’s interests. The 
volume of civil rights group complaints highlighted agency weaknesses, 
focusing the EEOC on legitimacy concerns with respect to its civil rights 
constituency and increasing the likelihood that the EEOC would promote 
broad statutory construction (cf. Skrentny 1996). 

Had the EEOC opted for narrow construction, the Supreme Court 
probably would have endorsed a narrower reading of the statute, focusing 
exclusively on motivation rather than effects. This would have been more 
likely in the absence of social movement pressure from below. But even 
with civil rights group pressures, narrow construction by the EEOC would 
have removed an important resource used by the Court to legally ration- 
alize and legitimate its effects-oriented Griggs ruling. When the Court 
coupled endorsement of the effects-oriented alternative with deference to 
EEOC interpretive guidelines, EEOC and more general state capacity to 
aggressively enforce Title VII was, at that moment, greatly enhanced. 
Additional consolidation of that enhanced capacity was achieved before 
the retrenchment that we discuss occurred. Later restriction of state ca- 
pacity, like expansion, occurred over time. Restricting state capacity re- 
quired legal and political opponents of effects-oriented Title VII juris- 
prudence to fight a lengthy, uphill battle against previously 
institutionalized legal and political-cultural understandings. 

When Congress finally gave the EEOC prosecutorial power in 1972, 
this change in formal enforcement authority was heralded as a major civil 
rights victory. Our analysis suggests, however, that this change may have 
meant little had the Supreme Court refused to defer to the EEOC and 
countenance an effects-oriented method of proving discrimination. Be- 
cause the Supreme Court did endorse the effects-oriented construction, 
the 1972 legislation represented a coda on an already accomplished ex- 
pansion of state capacity. Absent such endorsement, state capacity would 
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not have been expanded substantially despite the 1972 grant of increased 
formal authority to the EEOC. 

Our case study thus has broader implications for understanding state 
capacity to implement legislation designed to benefit disadvantaged clas- 
ses and groups in capitalist democracies. First, it suggests that, at least 
where judicial review is practiced, indicators stressed by conventional PI 
perspectives—money, personnel, bureaucratic maturity, and formal ad- 
ministrative authority—may not be sufficient for this type of capacity. 
Agencies that are apparently strong according to these indicators can be 
thwarted by court rulings that refuse to ratify their activities. This is 
relevant not just to the United States, but also beyond, since, for example, 
the role of courts in Europe has expanded dramatically with the advent 
of European integration (Majone 1994; Scharpf 1999; Fligstein and Stone 
Sweet 2002). Indeed, the European Court of Justice has promoted “neg- 
ative integration” by ruling that numerous nation-level policies are in- 
consistent with the four market freedoms established by the original (1958) 
Treaty of Rome or its extensions. As the European Union moves toward 
a draft constitution and expansion to 25 member states, research should 
be devoted to the moving target of EU capacities, including arenas in 
which and ways in which EU legal resources might be mobilized to benefit 
diverse subordinate groups as well as elites (Stryker 2003; cf. Fligstein 
and Stone Sweet 2002; Scharpf 1999). 

Second, our case study shows that the indicators of state capacity em- 
phasized by conventional PI perspectives are not always necessary for the 
creation of state capacity to implement legislation designed to benefit the 
disadvantaged. We solved the theoretical anomaly represented by the 
EEOC as against conventional PI accounts of state capacity, by suggesting 
and making empirically plausible an alternative law—-social movement 
route to state capacity. In our alternative route, social movement pressures 
from below enhance the probability that legislation designed to benefit 
the disadvantaged will be given a broad, as opposed to narrow, legal 
construction. Broad, as opposed to narrow, construction then is more likely 
to expand state capacities to implement legislation designed to benefit the 
disadvantaged. 

As with all empirically grounded theoretical ideas, caution is required. 
As envisioned for cumulative research programs employing a strategic 
narrative methodology, more historical and comparative work must be 
done to further refine and empirically examine the alternative route to 
state capacity that we suggest. For example, further research is needed 
on what will happen to an agency that begins in the anomalous position 
of the EEOC with respect to conventional indicators of state capacity, 
but experiences no social movement pressure from below. Likewise, fur- 
ther research is needed on agencies that, unlike the EEOC during 1965- 
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71, find themselves confronted with organized political opposition from 
above, as well as with social movement pressure from below.” Sabatier’s 
(1975) finding that active mobilization of social movement pressure from 
below helped weak environmental agencies forestall industry capture sug- 
gests that capture by dominant groups may be the most likely outcome 
for an agency charged with implementing legislation designed to benefit 
the disadvantaged, if that agency lacks both conventional administrative 
indicators of state capacity and social movement pressure from below. 
Meanwhile, Stryker’s (1989, 1990) research on the early National Labor 
Relations Board shows how organized political pressure from above may 
promote quick reductions of state capacity to implement legislation de- 
signed to benefit the disadvantaged—in that case by permanently re- 
moving in-house scientific-technical expertise. 

Similarly, based on our case study alone, we cannot know what will 
happen in situations where agencies charged with enforcing legislation 
designed to benefit the disadvantaged have the indicators of administra- 
tive strength emphasized by political institutionalists. Will such agencies 
inspire less social movement pressure from below, because disadvantaged 
groups feel more secure in their legislative victory? If enforcement agencies 
designed to benefit the disadvantaged do inspire movement pressure from 
below, even when these agencies have conventional indicators of admin- 
istrative capacity, will that pressure continue to promote creative legal 
construction? Or, will it focus on pushing the agency to use its enforcement 
powers in support of more traditional legal understandings? How will the 
agency respond? 

All of these are important questions for future comparative research. 
We suggested our law-and-social-movement centered route to state ca- 
pacity to implement legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged as 
an alternative that is likely to occur when social movement pressure from 
below is present and conventional indicators of state capacity stressed by 
political institutionalists are absent. Depending on how these questions 
are resolved, alternative routes to state capacity that we highlight might 
best be seen as multiple and competing—with the legal route occasioned 
if and only if indicators of capacity emphasized by political institutionalists 
are absent. Or the two routes might best be seen as multiple, but com- 


23 There was no organized employer opposition to Title VII during debate over the 
bill or from 1965-71. Publicly at least, organized labor also repeatedly expressed full 
commitment to the law. As we have shown, employer and union respondents did argue 
vehemently in court for more narrow legal interpretation. But legal opposition to 
adding an effects-oriented method of proving employment discrimination did not ex- 
tend into broad-based political opposition to the agency or to Title VII. Meanwhile, 
during 1965-71, unions targeted their political ire on Executive Branch affirmative 
action, rather than on the EEOC (Pedriana and Stryker 1997). 
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plementary. Again, further comparative research is needed to settle this 
question. 

As important as showing how PI perspectives on the state overlooked 
the capacity building role of litigation and law interpretation more gen- 
erally, we showed that what courts work to expand, they likewise can 
work to contract. State capacity is best conceived as a moving target. 
Early Title VII enforcement took place in a favorable judicial climate 
that shaped evolving perceptions and strategies in and outside the EEOC. 
Where judicial review of early 20th-century social legislation had been a 
serious obstacle to progressive social change, in the decades leading up 
to the 1960s, federal courts had steadily—albeit slowly—expanded legal 
rights for minorities. In the wake of this, and of a national civil rights 
movement, getting courts to accede to an effects-oriented interpretation 
of Title VII in the late 1960s—early 1970s was a difficult, uphill battle, 
but at least there was some chance of eventual success. 

We do not pretend to know for certain why the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the lower federal courts in Griggs. Beyond factors highlighted by 
our framework—social movement pressure from below, EEOC resource 
provision to help the Court legitimate adverse impact theory—federal 
judges, like politicians and the general public, are aware of and influenced 
by broader economic, political, and cultural environments (e.g., Culp 1985; 
Blumrosen 1984). This is so even when professional socialization prevents 
judges from explicitly incorporating “legally inappropriate” political and 
economic factors in written opinions. 

Early Title VI enforcement took place within a strong economy and 
an expanding labor market making it easy to absorb previously excluded 
groups. Though such considerations may not have guided the Court con- 
sciously, the Court also may not have interpreted rules governing insti- 
tutionalized employment practices so boldly had the United States been 
in economic decline. More important, beyond rights group pressures to 
open employment, the civil rights movement occasioned a radical shift in 
attitudes toward racial inequality. Violent images of police dogs, fire hoses, 
and church bombs consolidated northern white support for strong civil 
rights legislation, leading to passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Riots 
and urban unrest of the late 1960s eroded some public support but also 
kept pressure on the federal government to deliver benefits to racial mi- 
norities. Government itself, in the Kerner Commission’s Report on Civil 
Disorders (1968), placed blame for racial unrest on white America’s con- 
tinued systematic discrimination against minority groups. 

In sum, a backdrop of political turbulence and cultural change in the 
previous decade may have made the Supreme Court more receptive to 
broad interpretation of Title VII (Culp 1985). The cumulative import of 
initial institutionalization of the effects orientation to Title VII enforce- 
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ment and the impact that judges perceived this enforcement to have had, 
especially in the south, may have contributed to retrenchment of effects- 
oriented jurisprudence in later years (Blumrosen 1984; Culp 1985). 

Whatever the soundness of these particular assertions, future research 
on state capacity must attend to the broader economic, political, cultural, 
and judicial contexts in which legislation is interpreted by diverse state 
and societal actors. Indeed, our emphasis on meaning attribution in the 
politics of law enforcement dovetails with reemphasis on the role of culture 
and ideology—alongside political-economic factors—in state building and 
transformation (Steinmetz 1999; Bonnell and Hunt 1999). As well, it 
links to cultural emphases in current law and society and organizational 
research (Edelman and Suchman 1997; Kostiner 2003; Garth and Sarat 
1998). 

As exhibited through legal writing and litigation, legal ideologies and 
judicial cultures change over time. Key aspects of judicial ideology, in- 
cluding judicial deference to administrative agencies and to Congress, and 
alternative broad and narrow strategies of statutory construction, some- 
times may operate as policy legacies shaping the social change strategies 
of social movements. Movement strategies in turn shape later state build- 
ing, including expansion and retrenchment of state capacity to enforce 
legislation designed to benefit the disadvantaged. Other times, judicial 
climates may serve less as policy legacies and more as policy context, 
conjoining with agency response to social movement pressures to shape 
changing state capacities. 

Forbath (1991), for example, argued that consistent judicial defeat of 
labor legislation in the early 1900s by conservative, laissez-faire judges 
helped turn the American labor movement away from legislative strategies 
and toward economic “voluntarism.” In this case, the broader judicial 
environment reduced state capacities to enforce legislation benefiting the 
American working class. Lessons learned by labor from its defeats re- 
shaped its collective identity as well as its strategies, in turn reshaping 
the state, including labor law (Stryker 2003). By contrast, that expansion 
of state capacity in early equal employment law took place in a specific, 
legal-ideological context favoring civil rights and disadvantaged minor- 
ities undoubtedly helped shape evolving perceptions and strategies of civil 
rights advocates and the EEOC (Powe 2000). Had the judicial environ- 
ment been strongly opposed to far-reaching civil rights legislation, effects- 


** As Mahoney and Rueschemeyer (2003) note, the current “cultural turn” represents 
a broad scholarly movement comprising contradictory currents. Among these, 
our affinities lie with those who view cultural analyses as consistent with, rather than 
replacing, causal analyses of macrohistorical processes. Similarly, we emphasize culture 
and ideology in conjunction with, rather than as replacement for, political-economic 
and institutional analyses. 
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oriented jurisprudence might never have emerged as a serious legal theory 
of Title VII. Cases like Griggs may never have reached the Supreme Court. 
A legal route to expanding state capacity might not have happened pre- 
cisely because, faced with a strongly hostile judicial environment, neither 
civil rights proponents or the EEOC would have viewed the federal courts 
as even a minimally promising venue to pursue effects-oriented jurispru- 
dence. As it was, the very success of effects-oriented jurisprudence in the 
Supreme Court may have reinforced the civil rights movement’s litigation 
orientation at the expense of noninstitutionalized political strategies that 
helped make the movement a success (Rosenberg 1991). 

Future research should explore further the role of judicial cultures 
alongside political-economic factors in shaping societal actors’ pursuit of 
administrative or legal routes to expanding state capacity. No concept of 
state capacity, nor theory of how and under what conditions it expands 
or contracts, is complete without considering how courts interact with 
other state and societal actors. That the overall outcome of early Title 
VII enforcement hinged on the Griggs ruling testifies to judicial review’s 
power to shape social policies. This does not mean that courts working 
alone are likely to produce progressive social change. Supreme Court 
decisions are not self-executing. Other state and societal actors must sup- 
ply both carrot and stick incentives for compliance. If judges must array 
themselves against the rest of the state as well as against dominant social 
groups, this may be a recipe for failure (Rosenberg 1991). As well, our 
study shows that broad, effects-oriented interpretations of legislation de- 
signed to benefit the disadvantaged are precarious, even when they are 
institutionalized early in enforcement history—a key period in charting 
state agencies’ natures and paths (Bernstein 1955; Stinchcombe 1966). 
Sustained, widespread political, as well as legal mobilization, from below 
may be needed to protect important legal-interpretive gains for the dis- 
advantaged (Sabatier 1975). 

Finally, future research further developing the key role of judicial cul- 
ture in state building and transformation should examine how its findings 
intersect with insights in new institutionalist research (Edelman 1992; 
Edelman and Suchman 1997). While this article builds on Pedriana and 
Stryker’s (1997) analysis of policy feedbacks through construction and 
mobilization of legal-cultural resources for political conflicts, new insti- 
tutionalist law and organizations research highlights processes of “orga- 
nizational mediation” and “endogeneity of law” through which economic 
organizations construct the meaning of compliance in response to their 
legal environments, thus helping to shape later judicial interpretation of 
law (Edelman 1992; Edelman et al. 1999; Dobbin and Sutton 1998), As 
Stryker (2003) suggests, viewing law as a socially constructed cultural— 
as well as political—process and product suggests the utility of bringing 
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these lines of research together, as part of a broader investigation of social 
change. Together, these traditions will be more powerful than is either 
one alone for understanding how states promote social change, while at 
the same time, state and societal actors transform both state capacities 
and themselves. 
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The labor needs of World War II fueled a growing demand for both 
military and war industry personnel. This longitudinal study in- 
vestigates mobilization into these competing activities and their 
work life effects among men from the middle class. Hazard estimates 
show significant differences in wartime activities across occupations, 
apart from other deferment criteria. By war’s end, critical employ- 
ment, in contrast to military service, is positively associated with 
supervisory responsibility for younger men and with occupation 
change. This empoloyment does not predict postwar career ad- 
vancement up to the 1970s. By comparison, men who were officers 
had a “pipeline” to advancement after the war, whereas other service 
men fared worse than nonveterans. 


INTRODUCTION 


During World War I, labor mobilization under state directive reached a 
new high for Americans in response to the urgent need for military per- 
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sonnel and the soaring demand for greater war production on the home 
front. In this competition for scarce human resources, the government 
designed policies (Selective Service System 1947a, 19476) to address the 
multiple and conflicting manpower needs of the armed forces and the 
economy. These policies were guided by the twin goals of rapidly ex- 
panding military personnel and generating a sufficient civilian workforce 
with expertise necessary for war production on the home front. All of this 
occurred with an eye to maintaining a basic standard of living on the 
domestic front. 

Research on wartime mobilization has focused on the implications of 
either military service or, to a much lesser degree, work-related activities 
on the home front. However, the two processes are interrelated. The 
overlapping manpower needs of industry, government agencies, and the 
armed forces were played out in the War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service System. The commission, incorporated into the De- 
partment of Labor in 1945, was responsible for planning and supervising 
the recruitment, training, and distribution of workers in the face of the 
essential domestic labor shortage. The Selective Service System was re- 
sponsible for administering the draft and determining liability for military 
service through the coordination of Selective Service boards. 

Both the War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service System 
used occupation, along with other considerations (e.g., age, family/depen- 
dency status, health), as a criterion for role assignment (Flynn 1979, pp. 
1-55; Selective Service System 19476). Occupation-based skills varied in 
how they could be used by the armed forces and on the home front, and 
thus they were defined by war manpower policies in ways that could lead 
to different fields of service (Fairchild and Grossman 1959). Given the 
state’s disparate goals, the inevitable gaps between policy ideas and their 
implementation, and the informal processes of recruitment at the local 
level, the relevance of prewar occupation for wartime experiences has 
remained largely unknown. 

The scope of mobilization left few households untouched by military 
service or by home front needs. Military recruitment clearly disrupted the 
ordinary flow of lives and community activities, as did the mobilization 
of workers into essential war industries, such as shipyards, aircraft fac- 
tories, and munitions plants. Whether through voluntary action, the mil- 
itary draft, or war-industry employment, mass mobilization pulled men 
and women out of conventional pursuits of all kinds. Most in-depth studies 
of World War II mobilization have explored the impact of military service 
on the lives of disadvantaged men (e.g., Sampson and Laub 1996) and 
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the process by which manpower mobilization channeled women, the no- 
nemployed, and minorities into war roles (Modell, Goulden, and Mag- 
nusson 1989; Modell and Haggerty 1991; Campbell 1984; Kesselman 
1990). 

By contrast, the focus of this study is on the wartime mobilization of 
men with professional and other white-collar occupations. Men who oc- 
cupied these occupations in 1940-41 represented one-fourth of the adult 
male population (U.S. Department of Commerce 1943, p. 7). They pro- 
vided essential expertise to both war production and military operations. 
Further departing from previous research on World War II and work 
lives, we ask how important these occupations were in sorting men into 
the two competing sectors, the armed forces and war production on the 
home front. What was the relationship between war production work and 
the likelihood of induction (e.g., is there evidence that the former may 
have forestalled military service?), and what were the implications of these 
two kinds of wartime service for men’s postwar work life? Did they 
depend on the experiences men had on the home front and in the military, 
such as combat exposure and serving as an officer? 

To address these questions, we use theoretical writings that link state 
action and the life course (Mayer 1986; Mayer and Miiller 1986). The 
competing demands of the armed forces and the home front are analyzed 
as competing risk hazard models of employment in essential war industries 
and military induction so that occupational differences in one risk are not 
confounded by occupational differences in the other. We also analyze how 
these wartime experiences, as well as combat and officer status, differ as 
to the odds of being a supervisor after demobilization (taking into account 
supervisory status before the war), having a different occupation than the 
one before the war, and holding a late career job that represented a 
significant advancement over the postwar job, taking into account prewar 
work life and marital status. 

Our data come from the Stanford-Terman Longitudinal Study, a long- 
term panel of men with high ability, most of whom either held professional 
and other white-collar jobs or were in school at the start of the war. The 
vast majority were born between January 1, 1900, and December 31, 
1920, and first interviewed in 1922, when most were in school in Cali- 
fornia. They were followed over 12 additional waves spanning 70 years 
(Holahan and Sears 1995). This design enables us to study how war 
mobilization influenced men who occupied different life stages at the time. 
The archive provides a rare opportunity to investigate war mobilization 
on the home front because it is based on a sample in California, where 
there was a high concentration of army bases and ports, shipyards, and 
munitions plants. Despite a tidal wave of new workers from other parts 
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of the country (Nash 1990; Foster 1989; and Johnson 1993), competition 
for manpower was most acute in California. 


Linking Manpower Mobilization and Men’s Work Lives 


In ordinary times, the long hand of the state regulates life course events 
and activities of the individual by legalizing, defining, and standardizing 
points of entry and exit for education, work, family, and health. “In doing 
so the state turns these transitions into strongly demarcated public events 
and acts as gatekeeper and sorter” (Mayer 1986, p. 167). Of course, state 
regulation over the life course varies across contexts and circumstances. 
The advent of socialism in Eastern Europe, for example, brought greater 
state regulation of the allocation of individuals to occupations. 

Wartime circumstances also accentuate state regulation of the life 
course: a process that Sorokin (1942) called one of the strongest “inductive 
generalizations in history.” During World War II this occurred through 
diverse agencies and mechanisms, such as the nationwide rationing of 
foodstuffs and essential commodities that was set in motion and managed 
by the Office of Price Administration. Apart from the tragic internment 
of Japanese-Americans, the superordinate power of the state in wartime 
was especially evident through the manpower policies and deferments of 
the Selective Service System and the decisions of local draft boards. 

Under the direction of the president, a civilian agency administered the 
Selective Service System. Although it operated at the national level, its 
manpower policies were enacted through the decisions of local draft 
boards, which prescribed lines of service in addition to carrying out the 
registration and delivery of draftees. Selective Service policies and defer- 
ments established priorities for draft board assignments to the armed 
forces and war industries. The actions of these local draft boards pre- 
sumably shaped the wartime experiences and work lives of men, though, 
as Mayer and Schoepflin (1989, p. 190) have concluded, “almost no direct 
empirical link exists between state organization and activities on the one 
hand and the trajectories of individual lives on the other hand.” 


The Competing Demands of War 


The role of the national state during World War II expanded dramatically 
through an insatiable demand for military technologies, from new aircraft 
and ships to munitions and medical innovations. With higher priorities 
for accelerated task completion, relying solely upon civilian oversight and 
market forces was not sufficient. State management was needed to allocate 
scarce human and material resources in an optimal way. Dozens of agen- 
cies stepped in, coordinated mainly by the Office for Emergency Man- 
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agement. The government placed greater emphasis on control over re- 
search and development (Baron, Dobbin, and Jennings 1986) and in 1941 
established the Office of Scientific Research and Development. The mis- 
sion of this office was to develop new equipment and see that it came 
into usage by various means, such as contracting for the development of 
new weapons, most notably the atomic bomb. As the technical needs of 
the military increased, state managers began to exert even greater power, 
dominating the production process as a whole (Mann 1988; Hooks and 
McLauchlan 1992, p. 762; McLauchlan 1997; Feagin and Riddell 1990). 
The pursuit of military technology had become a significant component 
of state making. 

As orders for war goods soared, signs of the Great Depression faded 
away. The large sector of unemployment had virtually ended, and the 
economy was booming. An economist observed that the economy’s in- 
creasing vitality resembled blood flowing “back into the blanched face of 
a person who had fainted” (Mitchell 1947, p. 37). Cajoled and coerced by 
government, business expanded production to meet the ever-greater need 
for war supplies. Nevertheless, as in other wars, mobilization involved 
“complex and contingent social processes” (McLauchlan 1997, p. 3), in- 
cluding the 1941 Lend Lease Act that allowed the president to make 
defense-related supplies available to the Allies. Alongside the old indus- 
tries of aircraft, oil, and chemicals that were operating on a much larger 
scale than before, new industries emerged, such as synthetic rubber (Po- 
lenberg 1972, pp. 5—18). Production levels reached new heights in 1942 
as the shock of government contracts hit the economy, and they continued 
to rise until the end of the war, although the rate of gain declined up to 
1945 (U.S. Temporary Controls Office 1947, pp. 540-41, 963). By war’s 
end, the gross national product had nearly doubled. 

Government efforts to build and consolidate the armed forces after the 
fall of France in 1940 were accelerated following the Japanese assault on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. From less than 30,000 recruits in 
December 1941, the number rose to nearly 90,000 in January and just 
under 160,000 in February (Selective Service System 1948). The impli- 
cations of this growth, which continued until early spring 1943, were 
especially important in the state of California, the home of most of the 
men followed by the Stanford-Terman study. 

California had a rapidly expanding war industry, and military recruit- 
ment ran headlong into competition with its personnel needs. The options 
for young men in California were clear enough, either “fight or work” in 
the home front effort. The entire San Francisco Bay area was under the 
jurisdiction of the Fifth Army Command, headquartered at the Presidio, 
San Francisco. We examine whether military induction was lower for men 
employed in essential war industries. 
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Occupation-Based Deferment Policy 


To strike a balance between these competing demands, government policy 
increasingly prescribed social roles by assigning men to military service 
or war production on the home front according to their occupational skills. 
Age and family status were also factors. How these competing demands 
balanced out is the focus of the first part of our analysis. 

The implementation of deferment policies may have differed from the 
original intent of the policy makers and bureaucrats. The Selective Service 
System employed other criteria as well as occupation, including health, 
family status, and age. Congress never established laws that specified who 
should work in war industries or on the home front and which people in 
essential occupations should receive deferments, overruling other defer- 
ment criteria. The federal government’s policies were implemented un- 
evenly by local draft boards, composed of local residents that had almost 
complete autonomy in filling quotas. No profession or social category 
received a blanket deferment—the case had to be made to the local draft 
board on an individual basis. Voluntary enlistment was another source 
of wartime service that weakened control over decision making at the 
federal level and local draft board level, at least during the early part of 
the war.’ 

A review of the historical documents dealing with deferment policies 
at the time suggests that occupation may have played a more important 
role than family status and other considerations. As the war progressed, 
skill and expertise gained prominence in recruitment policy (Fairchild and 
Grossman 1959). Though Congress never approved laws stating that oc- 
‘cupation prevailed over dependency status, in January 1943 draft boards 
were notified that “greater emphasis must be laid on occupation than on 
dependency as a basis for deferment” (Fairchild and Grossman 1959, p. 
159). By the end of 1942, more than 70% of deferment appeals were on 
occupational grounds (Selective Service System 1947), p. 44). 

According to manpower priorities, some prewar occupations offered 
skills that were more critical to the military than to war industries (Fair- 
child and Grossman 1959), whereas others entailed skills that closely 
matched the needs of war production. With this in mind, we expect that 
occupations with skills most needed by the armed forces (especially med- 
ical and intelligence expertise) will have had the highest rates of military 
induction. Likewise, occupations with skills most needed by war pro- 
duction are likely to have ranked highest on rates of employment in 
essential jobs and lowest on rates of military induction. However, it is 


? This option ended in December 1942, one year after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. 
From this date on, local draft boards assigned men to military branches according to 
personnel needs. 
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difficult to predict how the process played out for occupation-based skills 
that were heavily needed in both spheres (e.g., medical and engineering) 
and whether essential war work employment mediated the relationship 
between occupation and military service. 


Implications for Postwar Work Life 


Military service and essential war work pulled men out of their conven- 
tional careers and closed off many opportunities, at the same time exposing 
them to new ones. The potential both for growth and decline in human 
capital and for strengthening or weakening social/professional ties was 
great. The broadening experiences of war (e.g., people management and 
overseas duty) and exposure to work opportunities and new technology 
in war industries most likely had implications for both job knowledge 
and advancement options (Lane 1951). 

Research on post-World War II work life that is not limited to dis- 
advantaged populations has focused on the implications of veteran status 
for earnings a decade or more after the war (e.g., Martindale and Poston 
1979, De Tray 1982). Most of these studies find that the earnings of sur- 
viving World War II veterans are greater than those of nonveterans in 
contrast to the Korean and Vietnam wars. Angrist and Krueger (1994) 
use census microdata and find that the veteran premium on earnings 
disappears when they add an instrumental variable. They conclude that 
the earnings difference results from “nonrandom selection into the mili- 
tary. D : 

' The work life consequences of manpower mobilization were likely to 
be contingent on whether and how men contributed to the war effort and 
on their career stage at the time. The home front exposed men to the 
expanding opportunities of a labor market of scarcity, with its new in- 
centives and pressures. Manpower shortages drew some men into war 
production jobs and may have forced them to learn advanced skills to 
keep up with their-.requirements. Presumably these skills were also useful 
in the postwar labor market and thus advanced careers. 

Overall, skills learned in the military may not have been as useful for 
postwar employment as those obtained in the labor force, especially when 
compared with skills acquired through war production. Moreover, service 
men are pulled out of the labor force for a time, thereby accruing less 
work experience and job tenure along with the possible loss of job skills. 
On the other hand, they may have received preferential treatment in the 
postwar workforce because of employers’ gratitude and veteran status’s 
signaling to employers valued traits such as discipline, maturity, and a 
stronger work ethic, which may accurately reflect traits needed for com- 
pleting a tour of duty. As one writer observed (Ehrenhalt 1995, p. 219), 
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the veterans “were glad to be back and they felt any challenge could be 
overcome if they put their minds to it.” 

The attractiveness and success of veterans in the labor market likely 
depended on the nature of their service, such as rank and combat ex- 
posure. For example, becoming an officer with its command responsibil- 
ities is likely to have enhanced career advancement and led to managerial 
roles during the rapid growth of the postwar organizational society (Manor 
1963; Modell 1995). By contrast, combat experience may have stagnated 
or impaired work life progress through its physical and emotional toll 
(Lee et al. 1995). Studies report adverse effects of combat on emotional 
health and work life accomplishments, but the data are concentrated 
among men of lower socioeconomic status than the men in this study 
(Elder and Clipp 1989). Education and other resources may have protected 
the men in our study from the most damaging effects of combat. 


Men’s Career Stage and Postwar Work Life 


Career stage and birth cohort likely influenced the consequences of war 
mobilization, whether on the home front or in military service. Life course 
theory (Elder 1998) assumes that rapid change differentiates the options 
and life patterns of successive cohorts, in part as they experience the same 
events at different points in the life span. When each cohort encounters 
an historical event, such as World War II, it is “distinctively marked by 
the career stage it occupies” (Ryder 1965, p. 846). 

For very young men, mobilization is disruptive of normative transitions 
to adulthood such as completing school and entering the labor force. 
Among the younger men in the Stanford-Terman Longitudinal Study, who 
were in their 20s at the start of the war, mobilization occurred during the 
formative stage of family and career development. The older men were 
in their 30s and were more likely to be married, have children, and be 
established in their jobs. Levinson (1978, p. 12) calls this time the career- 
building phase of a man’s life. Table 1 helps us to locate the two cohorts 
with respect to World War II and other historical events that shaped their 
life course. 


DATA, MEASUREMENTS, AND MODELS 
The Data Archive 


An investigation into how manpower mobilization in World War II in- 
fluenced middle-class men’s work lives requires detailed longitudinal in- 
formation from the prewar years into the postwar era. This is an especially 
demanding requirement in view of the absence of large-scale studies of 
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TABLE 1 
AGE OF STANFORD-TERMAN MEN BY BIRTH COHORT AT SELECTED HISTORICAL 
EVENTS 
AGE OF MEN 
DATE EVENT 1900-1910 1911-20 
1906 ........ San Francisco earthquake 1-6 DN 
1914-18 .... World War I 4-18 0-7 
1921-22 .... 1920s depression 11-22 1-11 
1923-29 .... General economic boom 13-29 3-18 
1929-33 .... Great Depression, onset and depth 19-33 9-22 
1933-36 .... Partial recovery, status 23-36 13-25 
1937-38 .... Economic slump 27-38 17-27 
1939-40 .... Incipient stage of war mobilization 29-40 19-29 
1941-43 .... Major growth of war industries and mili- 31-43 22-32 
tary forces 
1945 nani End of World War II 35-45 25-34 
1950-53 .... Korean War 40-53 30-42 
a ky ae Peak of baby boom 47-57 27-46 
1963-73 .... Era of Vietnam, War 53-73 43-62 
1973 EE End of postwar.affluence 63-73 53-62 


this type at the time. The Stanford-Terman longitudinal data archive is 
well suited for this task. We are aware of no other study of reasonable 
size where we could obtain prospective information about work and fam- 
ily over a period of 50 years that includes World War II and its manpower 
mobilization. 

The data collection began in 1922 when Lewis Terman launched a 
study of talented children with IQ scores above 135 (Minton 1988; Ho- 
lahan and Sears 1995). He recruited 1,528 study members (856 males and 
672 females) from public schools in California, including a small number 
of children who were in preschool at the time. The middle-class back- 
ground of the study men is documented by a comparison of the full male 
sample (mostly born 1900-1920) with the National Longitudinal Survey 
(NLS).of American men with birth dates from 1907 to 1921. A third of 
the Terman study members’ fathers had completed 16 or more years of 
education, compared with 6% of the fathers of men in the NLS. 

Twelve follow-ups were conducted: 1928, 1936, 1940, and thereafter 
every five years through 1960. After a 12-year hiatus, follow-ups were 
carried out in 1972, 1977, 1982, 1986, and 1991-92. However, our study 
extends only up to 1972, a time when the youngest men were in their late 
50s. The 1945—46 survey included a series of questions on military service, 
including the serviceman’s branch of the armed forces, his date of entry, 
overseas duty, medals received, and theater of service. The archive also 
includes data relevant to employment in war production on the home 
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front. Approximately 85% of the 856 men in the study were in school or 
held a job with an identifiable occupation in 1940. We selected the 647 
study members who were either students or white-collar workers.* We 
include in our hazard models an additional 131 men who are missing 
occupation codes and a variable to indicate missing occupation. Approx- 
imately 35% of the older men (born 1900-10) and 45% of the younger 
men (1911—20) served in the military between 1940 and 1945, and almost 
25% in each cohort were employed in war work. 

The original study was not designed to investigate wartime experience 
and so we “recast” the data by recoding (Elder, Pavalko, and Clipp 1993). 
In the first research operation we constructed life record files from a long 
series of cross-sectional surveys and the assembly of essential information 
(beyond statistical files) for the codes. Staff members made five trips to 
the Stanford data archive in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Relevant data 
were assembled on structured forms, and these were used as the basis for 
a coding operation on work life and wartime experience. To maximize 
accuracy and completeness, the coders also drew on letters, open-ended 
questions, and newspaper clippings (see Elder et al. 1993, esp. chap. 4).* 
Coders periodically discussed disparities and resolved them. Out of this 
operation emerged new codes for occupation before war mobilization and 
a time-differentiated event history of jobs from 1940 to 1948. Codes were 
also devised to identify jobs on the home front that were devoted to 
activities necessary for war production and jobs that were devoted to 
activities that the federal government deemed essential to support the war 
effort but that were not directly involved in war production. 


Measurements 


Three sets of variables were assembled for the proposed analysis: (1) 
individual characteristics before U.S. involvement in World War II, (2) 
military experience and essential work in World War II, and (3) work 
experience after hostilities ended and after demobilization. 

Prewar variables Congress enacted the Selective Service Act into law 
on September 16, 1940. In this study, the occupation of the job held nearest 


3 The occupational distribution of these men was as follows: 14% engineers and sci- 
entists, 6% physicians, 11% lawyers, 24% faculty members in universities or colleges 
(excluding engineers, scientists, and physicians) or writers and social scientists em- 
ployed in other organizations, 27% sales or clerical workers, and 16% students. 

* Elder et al. (1993) provide a detailed account of our approach in using archival data 
to address life course questions, with emphasis on the recasting of the data set. Coding 
manuals relevant to the measurements used in this study are stored at the Carolina 
Population Center, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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to January 1, 1940, represents the occupation held prior to U.S. involve- 
ment in the war. 

We constructed two measures of men’s work life trajectories before 
World War II, a period that could extend to a decade or so among the 
older men. One indicates whether the individual experienced a period of 
floundering (1 = yes, 0 = no) in his career, which we define as a work 
pattern characterized be a rapid sequence of jobs and unemployment 
spells with no evidence of advancement in status. The second measure, 
work life progress (for more detail, see Pavalko et al. [1993]), indicates 
whether there is an improvement in status (as determined by coders) 
between the first full-time job and the job held as of January 1, 1940 (1 
= yes, 0 = no).* Unlike floundering, this two-period comparison indexes 
an upward movement in career and it does not describe the worker’s 
intermediate work life experience. These measures were assessed in terms 
of levels of responsibility, authority, skill required by the job, publications, 
and leadership roles in firms and professional organizations (e.g., partner 
in a senior law firm). An individual with evidence of work life progress 
between the first job and the job held before the war may have experienced 
an episode of floundering, especially in the earliest stage. 

Military service and employment in war production.—In this study, 
military induction refers to entry into the armed forces (voluntary or not), 
between January 1940 and December 1945 (1 = inducted, 0 = no). Men 
who were already serving in the armed forces before January 1940 were 
excluded from the analysis. Military histories enabled coders to identify 
men with evidence of exposure to combat (1 = yes, 0 = no) and those 
with the rank of an officer (1 = yes, 0 = no). 

Each paid job on the home front during the war was coded according 
to whether it was essential to the war effort, following official interpre- 
tations of the Selective Service System and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The measure applies the official definition of civilian mobilization 
for war production, as reported by the Selective Service System mono- 
graph Industrial Deferment (Selective Service System 1947b, pp. 13—14). 
We coded home front mobilization as civilian activities tied directly to 
the prosecution of the war, which we refer to as “essential” war work? 
Examples of essential war work include employment involving the pro- 
duction of goods such as munitions, ships, aircraft, metal, and uniforms. 
This includes the production of other goods and services that are needed 


* Originally, we sought to identify multiple levels of work life status, from strikingly 
upward to moderately upward, stable, and downward. However, available work life 
information would not enable us to distinguish levels of upward movement, and cases 
of downward mobility were too few to analyze. 


é Elder et al. (1993, chap. 4) provide more detail on this coding operation. 
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for the production of these goods: for example, services such as research 
and development and civilian work for the armed forces, the War De- 
partment, the Selective Service System, the War Manpower Commission, 
and any federal emergency agency. About 60 U.S. government offices were 
designated as World War II emergency agencies, with purposes ranging 
from the protection of civilians on the home front to settling labor disputes 
to the coordination of national defense purchases, scientific research and 
development, and intelligence. 

From wartime to postwar work.—Hostilities ended with the Japanese 
surrender on August 14, 1945, though demobilization operations contin- 
ued through 1947. Our investigation of the implications of wartime ac- 
tivities for work life focuses on three outcomes. One indicates being in 
an occupation at the end of demobilization (approximately January 1, 
1948) different from the one pursued before the war (approximately Jan- 
uary 1, 1940), with respect to the one-digit code of the 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification System. This level of classification allows us 
to identify a substantial change in occupational skills and responsibility, 
for example, such as from an orthopedic specialist to a chief administrator 
of a hospital. Our interest is in the difference between the postwar and 
prewar occupation Oe, net change/discontinuity), and not in “temporary” 
Ge, gross) occupation changes that occurred during the war. 

The second outcome tells us whether the 1948 job included supervisory 
responsibilities, other than in relation to a secretary. The third provides 
evidence of work life progress, an improvement in status between the first 
full-time job held after hostilities ended (i.e., around January 1, 1946) and 
the job held as of the last follow-up (up to the 1972 wave). The job 
characteristics used to assess status are the same as those described earlier 
for work life progress before the war. The majority of the men improved 
their work life status across the postwar era. The remaining men, who 
were coded 0, had stable careers, except for five who were downwardly 
mobile. This work life measure enabled us to identify successful careers 
instead of relying upon standard quantitative measures of occupational 
prestige at a point in time. 


Conceptual and Statistical Models 


Event history analysis of military and war industry roles—Our meth- 
odological framework characterizes manpower mobilization as a com- 
petitive process between the armed forces and war industry by estimating 
competing risk Cox proportional hazard models of the first event of mil- 
itary induction and the first event of essential war work during World 
War II (Cox and Oakes 1984; Namboodiri 1991). These models take into 
account the impact that military service has on exposure to the risk of 
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war work and the impact war work potentially has on the rate of in- 
duction. While serving in the armed forces, individuals are removed from 
the labor force. By censoring men on the date of first induction, our 
estimates of relative rates of essential war work are not biased by group 
differences in induction that affect the length of exposure to war work. 
In contrast, employment in essential work is specified as a time-varying 
covariate in the military models. 

The Cox proportional hazard model is semiparametric and does not 
impose distributional assumptions regarding survival times (i.e., the base- 
line hazard function is left unspecified); however, the hazard ratios are 
assumed to be proportional over time. We test the validity of the pro- 
portionality assumption for individual covariates and globally with the 
Stata program “stphtest” (StataCorp 2001).’ We also compare results of 
the Cox regressions to estimates from Weibull accelerated time failure 
models. 

The risk of induction began in 1940 and ended December 1945, a 
duration of 72 months. We measure timing until first induction or em- 
ployment in essential jobs in person months. Our models account for three 
possible transitions, as described in figure 1. Induction may occur while 
a person is employed in essential war industries on the home front, but 
employment in an essential job cannot occur while one serves in the armed 
forces. 

All explanatory variables, besides the time-varying covariate employed 
in essential war industry, are measured as of January 1, 1940 (approxi- 
mately), and are time invariant. These explanatory variables Oe, age, 
occupation, and student, marriage, and fatherhood status) represent some 
of the most critical factors specified in the federal government’s deferment 
policy. They are fixed at a time before U.S. involvement in the war because 
they may be endogenous to induction. Age is measured as a continuous 
variable in the results presented because the data suggest an inverse linear 
relationship with induction. 

Logistic regression models of work life —We examine the implications 
of military service and essential employment for work life by estimating 
logistic regression models of net occupation change, supervision of others 
in 1948, and work life progress from the end of the war to 1972. We 
further differentiate military service in order to explore the roles of combat 
exposure and service as an officer by including a dichotomous variable 
for combat and one for officer status. In addition to wartime experiences, 


’ This test statistic is based on a scaled adjustment for the Schoenfeld residuals, which 
are independent of time when the hazard is proportional and are distributed asymp- 
totically as chi-square. The rejection of the zero slope null hypothesis is equivalent to 
rejecting the null hypothesis that the log hazard ratio function is constant over time. 
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Pre-Mobilization Mobilization Period 
January 1, 1940 January 1940 - December 1945 







Inducted into the Armed Forces 


Not Mobilized 








“Essential” Work on the Home Front 
Fic. 1.—Transitions to military induction and essential work, 1940-45 


a key explanatory variable is birth cohort. We take into account two 
aspects of work life before the war by including a dichotomous explan- 
atory variable for whether the study member supervised others in 1940 
(only for the models of supervisory responsibility in 1948), and one for 
whether there was career advancement as of 1940. Career advancement 
as of 1940 is used to conceptualize the expected trajectory prior to the 
war and is measured by the variable floundering in the occupation model 
and by prewar work life progress in the models of supervisory respon- 
sibility and work life progress. We also include a dichotomous variable 
to indicate whether the study member was married in 1940 because of 
the interrelationship of work and family. Indicator variables are included 
for missing information on marriage and prewar career advancement. 

The baseline model for each of the three postwar work life outcomes 
includes only cohort, the prewar variables, and the dichotomous variables 
for essential war work and military induction. Three additional sets of 
models were estimated: (1) cohort interaction adds interactions of cohort 
with essential war work and military induction to the baseline model, (2) 
officer-combat adds both of these variables as covariates in the baseline 
model, and (3) saturated expands the officer-combat model by including 
interactions between birth cohort and essential war work, induction, of- 
ficer status, and combat. 

Essential war employment and military status are not mutually exclu- 
sive because 27 men experienced both. We reestimate our models without 
these men so that we can report the specific odds ratio of nonveterans 
who held an essential job over veterans who never held such a job. 


FINDINGS 
Univariate Statistics 


Table 2 shows characteristics of the men inducted into the armed forces 
and the men mobilized into war-related employment on the home front. 
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TABLE 2 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TERMAN MEN BY MOBILIZATION STATUS 


ESSENTIAL MILITARY 
War Work SERVICE 
SOCIAL FACTORS Yes No Yes No 
At start of war (1940): 
Age pirenen eoin hg dee de e) 29.6 29.9 28.9 30.4*** 
1911-20 Ent, ie aces hie saci d eltee cl 50.5 47.0 56.7 42.4*** 
Health? dee AEN ee ege, Ce 44 4.4 4.5 4.4 
Eedication® EE 12.9 12.7 13.3 12.4*** 
Ever married e 65.0 63.1 48.3 74.8*** 
Has a: child) seet get née dE EN KEN dé 60.3 65.6 49.3 73.6*** 
Prewar occupation: 
Engineer, scientist ....................5 18.5 7,88** 6.0 12.9** 
Physician .............ccseeeseeeceeeeees 1.6 5 Si 9.0 Lëtz 
IEN 3.8 9.4** 12.0 Ehe 
Manager. — 2 ex ele EEN KENE NS 13.0 11.6 15.0 10.0** 
Social scientist, teacher, writer ....... 22.3 15.9** 16.7 17.8 
Sales, clerical worker ................. 17.9 19.5 20.3 18.4 
atüdegt Zeg Eed AA 22.8 30.3* 21.0 33.2*** 
Career floundering ......................5 21.9 18.0 21.2 17.4 
Supervisor ..............00008 fs eat re oe Sees 22.5 18.9 21.2 18.8 
Work life progress `... $1.3 47.3 48.4 48.2 
Postwar: 
Occupation different than in 1940 ..... 79.3 53.6*** 60.3 59.2 
Supervisor, 1948 .............ecceeeeeeees 47.2 38.0** 35.3 43.7** 
Work life progress, 1946-72 ............ 60.4 59.9 61.3 59.1 
INO: OF men enee dE cw dods Sons e 156-184 464-604 256-300 362-488 





NoTE.—The number of missing cases varies across variables. Values are percentages except 
where otherwise indicated. i 

* Value is mean years. 

> For health 1 = low, 5 = high; mean score is shown. 

* P<.10. 

** P< 05. 

wee P< Ol, 


Consistent with manpower priorities, men who served in the armed forces 
were on average younger and had an additional year of education than 
those who did not serve. At the start of the war, those who served in the 
armed forces were less likely to be married and have children than those 
who did not serve. A greater proportion were physicians, lawyers, and 
managers. A greater proportion of those mobilized into war industries 
were engineers, scientists, managers, social scientists, teachers, and writ- 
ers, compared with those who did not have essential jobs. Also, a greater 
proportion of these men held a different occupation after demobilization 
and had supervisory responsibility after the war. Work life progress after 
the war was comparable across groups. 
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Hazard Models of War Mobilization 


Table 3 presents hazard ratios estimated by Cox proportional models of 
essential “war work” and induction into the armed forces (holding “con- 
stant” other covariates). The assumption of proportionality is not violated 
globally for either outcome, and we cannot reject the null hypothesis of 
nonproportionality for the individual covariates, with the exception of a 
few occupation contrasts.* For the most part, even with a violation of the 
proportional hazard assumption, we may still interpret the coefficients as 
an average over the period 1940 through 1945. The estimates are robust 
in terms of other aspects of parameterization as well. Results from the 
Weibull accelerated time failure models are nearly identical to those from 
the Cox models. 

The competing demands of war.—We find that employment in essential 
war work is estimated to reduce the rate of induction by 64%, reflecting 
the competition for skilled workers between the military and war indus- 
tries (table 3). Taking into account competition from war industries results 
in slightly lower occupation differentials in military induction and rep- 
resents the preferred model (P < .001; table 3, col. 2b). Occupation dif- 
ferences in rates of war work are inflated when observations are not 
censored at induction. For example, the estimated ratio of rates of essential 
war work for physicians over engineers is .34; however, the estimate is 
65% lower when observations are not censored (results not shown). 

Occupation-based deferment policy —Consistent with our expectations, 
prewar occupations functioned as a “sorting mechanism” in the manpower 
mobilization of white-collar and professional men. There are large oc- 
cupation differentials in rates of essential employment and in rates of 
military service, even after including other deferment criteria as covari- 
ates. For military induction, substantial occupation differences persist 
when “controlling” for employment in essential industries. 

Wartime deferment policy defined engineering as one of the “most” 
essential occupation categories for home front industries. During the war, 
two of the talented engineers in our study were recruited to work on the 
Manhattan A-bomb project, and a third was involved in wind tunnel 
research. The hazard rate of essential war work is greatest for engineers 
and scientists. As shown in figure 2, their adjusted rate is about two to 
four times the rates of students and other occupations. The Selective 


® In the case of induction, there is no significant (P < .05) violation of the proportionality 
assumption when critical war work is not included in the model. When it is included, 
the only violation is the contrast between students and the indicator of missing oc- 
cupation. The only violations for our critical war work model are for the occupation 
group social scientists, teachers, and writers in relation to engineers and scientists, to 
managers, and to sales and clerical workers. 
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Lawyers Physicians Sales, Clerical Students Managers Social Scientists, 
Workers Teachers, Writers 
Occupation 


Fic. 2.—Estimated ratios of hazard rates of essential war work: engineers and scientists 
over other occupations 


Service System specified 21 branches within the engineering profession 
as “most” essential and instructed its local boards to give special consid- 
eration to the deferment of engineers who worked in these fields. Our 
findings suggest that local draft boards followed suit. Engineers and sci- 
entists had the lowest rates of induction into the armed forces, even when 
holding constant whether the current job was “essential” (table 3), sug- 
gesting that they remained on the home front in anticipation of the de- 
mands of war industry and other essential needs. Their adjusted rate of 
induction is only .2 to .6 times the rates of students and other occupations 
(the largest P < .07). 

The rate of induction is highest for physicians, followed by lawyers 
who experienced the lowest rate of essential war work (table 3). The 
government’s instructions on recruitment and war industry did not single 
out lawyers (Selective Service System 1947), p. 87), but they were in 
demand for intelligence tasks in the military. They also had legal training 
for the military justice system and for officer roles in general. Physicians 
appear to have faced even stronger personnel pressures from both the 
home front and the armed forces. When mobilization began in 1940, the 
total pool of medical doctors (about 155,000) fell well short of wartime 
needs as projected by the Selective Service System (1947b, p. 80). The 
adjusted rate of military service for physicians is about two to six times 
the rates of other occupations and students (fig. 3). In our study, the need 
for physicians even overruled ethnic policies and discrimination in the 
case of a physician of Japanese ancestry. He was recruited to “train medical 
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Fic. 3.—Estimated ratios of hazard rates of military induction: physicians over other 
occupations 


soldiers,” despite the internment of his immediate family. The physician 
wrote to the project staff that his medical expertise was so vital that he 
was “respected by the enlisted men” and found the officers “willing to 
help.” By the end of the mobilization period, three out of four physicians 
in our study had served in the armed forces. 

Physicians also served on.the home front to care for civilians as well 
as for injured veterans. Their rate of critical war work is greater than 
the rate for lawyers but lower than that for the other occupations in the 
study (see fig. 2). Initially, the Selective Service System advocated the 
deferment of medical students and their instructors, but this policy 
changed as military needs increased in 1943. At this time, the military 
charged the Selective Service System with the responsibility for recruiting 
more medical doctors. In turn, the Selective Service System (1947c, p. 34) 
called up medical doctors who were serving their residencies. Physicians 
in our study felt the tension between the competing demands of the home 
front and the military. Those who had to serve on the home front regretted 
that they could not be in active service where they felt their contributions 
to the war effort would be greatest. Nevertheless, the demands placed on 
them on the home front were enormous. In letters and surveys they spoke 
about the extraordinary pressures they faced at home, because of shortages 
in staff and materials. 

War industries, the federal government, and the armed forces called 
upon the skills of social scientists, teachers, and writers, as well. Federal 
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agencies and the military mobilized social scientists for data collection 
and analysis (Stouffer et al. 1949). The manpower needs of war industries 
and military service also called for writers and media specialists. On 
balance, social scientists, teachers, and writers show the highest rate of 
critical war employment after engineers and scientists (fig. 2), and a rel- 
atively low rate of induction (fig. 3). Managers, and social scientists, teach- 
ers, and writers had comparable rates of war work, but managers ex- 
perienced a 60% higher rate of induction (P = .019). Manpower priorities 
did not uniformly specify home front or military functions for managers 
but they were drawn into essential employment when their companies or 
government agencies shifted over to war production. Sales and clerical 
workers are among the least skilled in the white-collar stratum, and their 
rate of essential home front employment is lowest, after physicians and 
lawyers (table 3). Deferments for sales and clerical workers, like managers, 
occurred at times when their companies or offices made the transition to 
war production. 

Students are comparable to sales and clerical workers with respect to 
the rate of essential work. However, local draft boards appear to have 
protected students from the draft. Men enrolled in school at the start of 
the war were subject to a lower rate of induction into the armed forces 
than employed men, except for engineers and scientists (table 3 and fig. 
3). The ratio of the rate for students over physicians, lawyers, and man- 
agers (P = .014) ranges from .3 to .5. The differences would likely have 
been even greater if we had measured enrollment as a time-varying co- 
variate, since most of the men who were enrolled as of January 1, 1940 
completed school during the war. 

Overall, occupation and student status were more important determi- 
nants of employment in war industries than were marriage and parent- 
hood status, and age (table 3). However, the importance of occupation 
and student status for induction relative to the importance of age and 
family status depends on which occupations are contrasted. 


Implications for Postwar Work Life 


About 70% of the men in our study were mobilized into either essential 
jobs on the home front or the armed forces. What were the implications 
of these wartime service roles for postwar careers? Did work lives change 
after the war because of these roles? 

Occupation discontinuity.—State mobilization is disruptive by its very 
nature. Labor scarcity on the home front and the demand for new tech- 
nologies required training and new specializations. Men engaged in war 
work were probably the most likely to have gained expertise in new areas 
and been promoted to new positions with greater responsibilities. We find 
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that civilians whose work was essential to the war effort were more likely 
than others to have an occupation in 1948 different from the one they 
held before the war, taking into account work life before 1940 and mar- 
riage (table 4). For men in war industries, the odds of being in a different 
occupation as predicted by the baseline model are about three times the 
odds for other men and nearly four times the odds for veterans specifically. 
Other civilians also appear to have been able to take advantage of labor 
shortages at home to move into new positions. 

By comparison, we find that veterans are the least likely to have re- 
turned to their prewar occupations (table 4). Employers were instructed 
to “place on hold” the jobs once occupied by military recruits. The armed 
forces removed men from their families, communities, and jobs during 
their service and may have set them on different career trajectories than 
they would otherwise have had; however, military service was less likely 
to disconnect them from their premilitary occupations. Among veterans 
the adjusted odds of having a different occupation are 23% less than the 
odds for all other men. The odds for officers and combat veterans are 
somewhat lower than the odds for other veterans, but not to a statistically 
significant level (in the officer-combat or saturated models, which are not 
presented). 

Given the differences in career stage during the war, critical employ- 
ment may have provided the younger cohort with more opportunities for 
specialization and promotions that led to new occupations. Generally, the 
younger men would have found it easier to relocate (jobs and residence) 
and to take greater risks for potential longer-term benefits and the broad- 
ening experiences of essential war work. On average, they had less tenure 
and less firm-specific capital, and a greater proportion had not yet started 
a family. Indeed, the implications of war work and military service for 
occupation discontinuity are greater for the younger men. The odds of 
change for younger veterans are less than half the odds for nonveterans, 
whereas there is no difference for the older men (cohort interaction model, 
x39), as shown in table 4. 

These patterns may also partly reflect cohort differences in the work 
lives of those who were not mobilized, by either the armed forces or war 
industry. The older nonmobilized men were less likely to change their 
occupation than the younger nonmobilized men were, and less likely than 
the older veterans. The younger men who remained on the home front 
may have been able to take advantage of labor shortages and move into 
new positions even when they were not engaged in essential war work, 
whereas the older nonmobilized counterparts may have been more 
constrained. 

Supervisory status —Work life changes during the war were likely to. 
have been disruptive; although, they may also have led to occupations 
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with more authority and autonomy. Essential war work is predictive of 
more occupation change, and among the younger men, it is also associated 
with a greater likelihood of supervising others. The results for military 
service turn out to be more complex. It seems to have fostered work life 
continuity for the younger men in terms of occupation but we find no 
impact on their chances for supervisory responsibility. 

In 1948, almost half of the men who held essential jobs supervised 
others. The growth of war industries had the potential to put men in 
positions of greater responsibility and increase opportunities for promo- 
tions. This may have meant earlier access to supervisory roles, particularly 
for the younger men who made their initial transition into a career around 
the time of the war. The odds of having supervisory responsibility among 
younger men in war industry jobs are more than double the odds for their 
peers, controlling for prewar work factors and marriage (table 4). We 
expected a smaller difference among the older men but are struck by the 
absence of any. 

Our results suggest that military service had the opposite effect of war 
industry employment. The odds of being a supervisor are almost 30% 
lower for veterans than for "all others (baseline model in table 4). Also, in 
contrast to war work’s effects on the younger men, military service only 
makes a difference for the older men, according to the cohort interaction 
model. While out of the labor force, the older veterans had more skills 
and promotion opportunities to lose and perhaps fewer new skills to learn 
that would have been useful for their careers. Contrary to expectations, 
the adjusted odds of supervising others in 1948 are no greater for officers 
than for other veterans when we differentiate veterans by whether they 
served as officers, and whether they experienced combat. The ratios as- 
sociated with combat are also not statistically significant. These models 
that include officer and combat status are not preferred over the baseline 
and cohort models, based on likelihood-ratio tests. Among managers, 
clerks, and men in sales, the proportion of officers who were supervisors 
in 1948 is greater than the proportion of other veterans and nonveterans; 
however, other occupation groups do not show this pattern. The year 1948 
may well have been too soon after reentering the labor force for these 
men to move into supervisory roles or their leadership potential may have 
been expressed in other ways. In the next section we find that officers 
were the most likely to achieve work life progress between the war’s end 
and the 1970s. 

Work life progress between 1946 and 1972 jobs.—Occupation discon- 
tinuity and supervisory responsibility at the end of demobilization offer 
a glimpse into the immediate postwar period. But a view of career ad- 
vancement provides a longer-term characterization of the men’s work 
trajectories in the postwar years. Sixty percent of the men achieved work 
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life progress between the 1946 and 1972 jobs (or last job up until 1972). 
Examples include a veteran who was an orthopedic surgeon in 1948 and 
became a chief surgeon in his specialty at a metropolitan hospital by the 
end of his career and a young attorney on the home front who later became 
known as a well-respected district attorney. 

The odds of advancement between the 1946 job and the later job are 
not significantly greater for men employed in war work (table 5). We 
believe this likely reflects the timing of the comparison. White collar men 
in critical jobs were in the labor force during the war, unlike veterans, 
and may have realized the full benefits from this work experience even 
before the war ended. Comparisons between the job in 1946 and a later 
position may have missed the shift in career trajectories that occurred 
earlier for men mobilized on the home front. Unfortunately, a comparable 
indicator of advancement between the prewar and the 1972 job is not 
available. 

By the 1950s most veterans had returned to civilian life, filling college 
classrooms and pursuing jobs. How veterans in the Stanford-Terman 
study fared compared with men who remained on the home front depends 
on the nature of the military service. Officers’ careers were the most likely 
to advance. Their odds of progress are 1.5 times greater than other vet- 
erans’ odds, and 35% greater than nonveterans, regardless of whether 
they were exposed to combat. These findings are more pronounced among 
the older men, although the cohort differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant (the officer-combat model is preferred, according to the likelihood- 
ratio test). Officer status may have countervailed the otherwise negative 
impact of military service. Open-ended questions and other information 
from subsequent waves show that military command offered managerial 
challenges, as can be seen in the experience of a quartermaster veteran 
from another study of World War II: “I matured very quickly. At twenty- 
one I had thirty men to take care of; at twenty-three, I had six hundred 
to seven hundred to feed and supply” (quoted in Elder 1987, pp. 464-65). 
Of course, unmeasured differences between the men who became officers 
and those who did not may also contribute to the apparent advantage of 
officers, even when holding constant work life progress prior to the war. 
To our knowledge, studies have not assessed the relationship between 
officer rank in World War II and success in the postwar labor market. 

Career implications of wartime experiences for different occupations.— 
We described the role of occupation in how men were allocated into two 
general lines of service, essential war work and the military. These lines 
of service were predictive of selected work life outcomes. However, there 
is great variation within the experience of these two lines of service, and 
that variation may be related to occupation-based skills. Moreover, some 
skills were better matched to the needs of the military and war industry, 
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TABLE 5 


POSTWAR WORK LIFE PROGRESS, 1946-72: ADUSTED ODDS RATIOS 


Held essential war 
job relative to: 
All other men ...... 


Veterans only” ..... 


Veteran groups rela- 
tive to nonveter- 
ans: 

Veterans, no 
distinction .......... 


combat ............. 


Officers, no 
combat ............. 


Not officers, 
combat ............. 


Within veteran 
contrasts: 
Officers relative to 
all other vets .... 


Combat relative to 
all other vets .... 


Likelihood ratio x’ ... 
dese 


OFFICER 
BASELINE COMBAT 
1.09 1.15 
(.703) (.540) 
1.20 
(.478) 
KK 
(.711) 
55% 
(.079) 
1.35 
(.281) 
51** 
{.034) 
2.44 RFF 
(.004) 
.92 
(.784) 
24.753 4** 33.211*** 
7 9 


SATURATED 
1911-20 1900-1910 
1.11 1.17 
(.753) (.605) 
.66 .30* 
(.324) (.052) 
1.09 1.46 
(.849) (.288) 
68 207% 
(.350) (.020) 
1.65 4.90*** 
(.215) (.005) 
1.03 97 
(.948) (.949) 
35.871*** 
13 


Ratio 


KE 
(.910) 


2.20 
(.289) 


24 
(599) 


2.33 
(.208) 


34 
(.117) 


1.06 
(.928) 


Note.—N = 508; no. of events = 303. The logistic regression models include dichotomous variables 
for cohort, married in 1940 and work life progress by 1940, indicators for unknown marital status and 
work life progress by 1940, and the mobilization variables. Wald chi-square P-values are in parentheses. 

* This excludes 27 men who held essential jobs and were later inducted. 


* P<.10. 
** P<.05. 
¥ek P< Ol, 
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with implications for the effects of induction and war work. Though 
sample size restricts us from assessing interactions between occupation 
and mobilization pathways, individual experiences and reflections shed 
some light on what wartime roles may have meant for particular occu- 
pations. 

Typically, engineers and physical scientists in our study were recruited 
for jobs in war industries with challenging work environments that en- 
riched their career development. For example, a chemical engineer in our 
study noted late in life that his war work provided an “immensely ac- 
celerated learning process” in his business. A civil engineer described the 
challenge of his war work in an aircraft plant, claiming that it offered 
“rapid exposure to. . . accelerated ‘aerospace’ engineering development.” 
Clausen (1984) describes how the mobilization of social scientists into 
government service during the war made use of their research skills, with 
benefits for their academic careers. Social scientists in the research branch 
of the War Department carried out the influential American Soldier pro- 
ject directed by Sam Stouffer, and produced four volumes of research 
(e.g., Stouffer et al. 1949). They conducted field surveys in several countries 
during the war and demobilization to investigate the morale and adap- 
tation of soldiers. 

Lawyers and physicians who entered the service were assigned to roles 
they were trained to perform, whether surgery or legal representation and 
prosecution in military court, as well as services that may have stretched 
their expertise. However, there is strong evidence in our data that the 
medical expertise needed in the military exceeded available skills. Con- 
sequently, the military provided these men with unusual opportunities for 
further training. An anesthesiologist became, as he put it, a “very good” 
one in the army. Orthopedic surgeons were invariably placed in positions 
of high responsibility, near the front lines. One became the chief orthopedic 
surgeon at a 500-bed hospital in Manila, the Philippines. Another played 
a similar role in London. The younger physicians developed medical spe- 
cialties through their military assignments. They were also frequently 
assigned to accelerated career tracks. Able doctors who were out of med- 
ical school only a year or so were assigned to posts with major respon- 
sibilities, such as a young physician who became the chief of one office 
of the Air Surgeon. Another became the deputy commandant of a medical 
training school for the army. Many of the inducted lawyers were also 
challenged by their assignments in military justice, police, and intelligence 
units. 

All of these accounts focus on men who served in the military or were 
engaged in essential war work. Men who did not serve either way were 
faced with extraordinary demands owing to the loss of local professionals 
to the war and home front duty. The lawyers and physicians who remained 
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on the home front often faced very long days and weeks, owing to the 
shortage of professionals. One of the lawyers reported “doing the work 
of two attorneys because of a shortage of attorneys.” Like physicians on 
the battlefield, the home front physicians were given responsibilities and 
had to provide services beyond their level of expertise. 


DISCUSSION 


The power of the state over individual lives tends to increase dramatically 
in times of war. Over two-thirds of all American men born from 1918 
through 1928 served in the military, typically in World War II. No period 
experience in the 20th century was more shared and profound in the 
biography of Americans. During World War II, the federal government 
exerted control in many agencies and mechanisms. We observe this control 
through manpower mobilization, the purview of the Selective Service 
System and the War Manpower Commission. Military service typically 
comes to mind when we think of this state-initiated process, though man- 
power policy during World War II addressed the competing needs of both 
the armed forces and war industry. Little research has been done on 
employment in essential war industries and its effects on people’s lives. 
Most of what we know is based on the mobilization of women into war 
industry. 

This study investigated manpower mobilization for the production of 
war “goods” on the home front as well as for meeting the needs of the 
armed forces. We explored how state actions through manpower policy 
largely shaped the allocation of men to these different lines of service: the 
military and war industry. This allocation was driven by the intersection 
of the needs of the state and the occupation-based skills the men had to 
offer. To a large degree, we found that such skills determined men’s 
prescribed roles during the war, which, in turn, influenced their postwar 
work lives in terms of occupation discontinuity (1940-48), supervisory 
responsibility (1948), and career advancement (1946-72). 

In the Stanford-Terman data archive, men from the middle class were 
a good match for this allocation process because they possessed occu- 
pational skills that could lead in both directions. The results of a series 
of event history analyses support our characterization of manpower mo- 
bilization during the war as the allocation of men between two competing 
spheres, based on the match between needs and occupation-related skills. 
There were large occupation differentials in the rate of essential employ- 
ment. This mobilization, guided by recruitment priorities, served as a 
major barrier to military induction. However, even after taking war work 
into account, occupation differences in military service rates were large 
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and significant. Whether or not differences in volunteering played a role, 
occupation was substantively more important than age, marital status, 
and parenthood. However, all of these factors were statistically significant 
criteria for military induction. 

By its very nature, state-initiated military recruitment was disruptive 
of lives (Elder 1987), but little is known about the disruptive features of 
war-industry employment. The likelihood of occupation discontinuity 
turned out to be greatest for men who were employed in war industries, 
given prewar characteristics. Fast-moving war industries seemed to pro- 
vide an optimum setting for rapid entry into supervisory positions among 
talented and experienced men. This proved to be the case for the younger 
men only. As veterans returned by the millions to communities, colleges, 
and workplaces, the advantage of war-industry workers diminished to 
insignificance, with respect to our measure of work life progress between 
the 1946 and 1972 jobs. Of course, men in essential work may have 
received the benefits of that work before the war ended. 

We expected military service to be disruptive for careers because the 
war necessitated leaving jobs and the labor market, in general. However, 
the armed forces also provided structure and stability. This was most 
evident among the younger veterans who were the least likely in their 
cohort to be in a different occupation after the war. On the other hand, 
military service is only associated with a lower likelihood of supervising 
others after the war among the older men. It appears to have impeded 
work life progress after the war for both cohorts. With the exception of 
officers, the odds of progress were lower for veterans, and a little lower 
if involved in combat. In subsequent wars, such as the Vietnam conflict 
(Card 1983; Egendorf et al. 1981), heavy combat resulted in the most 
damaging effects on work careers, frequently through impaired health. 
However, we are unable to distinguish between light and heavy combat 
or to assess the duration of exposure. We also lack systematic information 
on war stress symptoms (e.g., disturbed sleep) and physical wounds. 

Notably, officers fared best in the long run. This may reflect the con- 
sequences of serving as an officer as well as processes of selection into 
the officer ranks. Moreover, the process of becoming an officer signals 
many unmeasured attributes that predict career success—prior expertise, 
maturity, good judgment, stamina under pressure, trustworthiness, a work 
ethic, and group leadership. Two surgeons, for example, were placed in 
command of field hospitals and were therefore well equipped for the 
managerial opportunities of civilian society. Several officers were suc- 
cessful in postwar managerial roles in large-scale businesses and 
organizations. 

In Tom Brokaw’s (1999) interviews of veterans, he describes a marine 
on the staff of the commandant of the Marine Corps who was appointed 
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director of recruiting and training for a large private insurance agency 
after the war (p. 171). In personal reflections, the marine concluded that 
his wartime experience had a substantial effect on his career “after the 
war.” There is much to be learned about this link between officer expe- 
rience during the war and postwar career progress in the burgeoning world 
of large-scale businesses and organizations. When coupled with the G.I. 
Bill, World War D functioned as a “school” for personnel in the postwar 
economy, though we have only glimpses of this connection between war 
service and postwar employment. Moreover, becoming an officer may 
have led to friendships and professional contacts, a network that resembles 
a lifelong convoy of occupational information and personal support (Kahn 
and Antonucci 1980). 

We note that postwar career differences associated with wartime ex- 
periences may reflect unmeasured heterogeneity within the population. 
For example, Angrist and Krueger (1994) found evidence of this in esti- 
mates of the effect of World War II military service on earnings. The 
unique longitudinal data archive used in our study enables us to include 
arich set of covariates measured prior to and during the war. Our models 
take into account prewar information about work life progress and floun- 
dering, supervisory status, and marriage, and distinguish among wartime 
experiences. Moreover, the Stanford-Terman men are relatively homog- 
enous with respect to measured ability, socioeconomic background, and 
location of residence. 

This homogeneity may have advantages but it also limits the study’s 
generalizability. Even in the context of highly skilled Americans, partic- 
ular features of the Stanford-Terman sample warrant notice. Most of the 
study members came from middle- to upper-middle-class backgrounds. 
They were selected into the study on the basis of high test scores, after 
having been preselected from teacher reports of performance in California 
schools. A majority of them continued to reside in California as adults. 
After the war, the economy of the west was more prosperous than that 
of other regions. Between 1950 and 1960 California’s employment in the 
professional, technical, and kindred worker category increased by 83%, 
far above the national average of 47% (Manor 1963). And the prosperity 
of postwar America stands in contrast to the ruined economies of Europe 
and Asia. German veterans who survived the war lost as many as nine 
years from their occupational careers and faced joblessness upon their 
return to civilian life (Mayer 1988). In addition, America’s experience in 
World War II differs from that in other wars, such as Vietnam and its 
lack of home front support (Hagan 2001). Clearly, more research is needed 
across different contexts. 

The importance of military service in men’s lives during World War 
I has increasingly gained recognition from research projects and their 
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investigators. The age at which these men served in the armed forces, 
their theater of overseas duty, and the nature of their combat exposure 
all appear to have had significant implications for their subsequent eco- 
nomic status, health, and family stability (Lee et al. 1995; Sampson and 
Laub 1996; Clipp and Elder 1996; Elder and Chan 1999), though more 
research is needed that links essential employment and military service. 
Now in their late years (Brokaw 1999), half a century after the close of 
World War II, veterans’ stories are just beginning to be told—including 
the impact of military service on their lives, spouses, and children (Tuttle 
1993).° Many of these children came of age during the unpopular Vietnam 
War, with its military draft and social protests. Intergenerational rela- 
tionships in families may well have been influenced by this conflict and 
by the wartime roles of fathers.’ 

By investigating both military service and critical employment, we have 
taken a step toward broadening sociological knowledge of mobilization 
in World War II and its career implications for the postwar era. This 
more comprehensive perspective brings up a number of related issues, 
including the participation of those not directly mobilized into the armed 
forces or essential war industry. Countless men and women were engaged 
in the war effort through employment and volunteer activities. Many 
helped to meet the needs of the civilian population by serving as temporary 
staff for local facilities while their employees were in the service. What 
were the consequences of these activities for postwar lives? The scope of 
American involvement in World War IL generated diverse mobilization 
roles that led to very different wartime experiences with both immediate 
and long term implications for work and family. 
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Lost Geographies of Power. By John Allen. Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 
2003. Pp. ix+217. $64.95 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


John Law 
Lancaster University 


John Allen offers us a refreshing and provocative account of power in 
social theory, attending in particular to one of its missing dimensions, that 
of space. The book is organized primarily around a critical reading of a 
series of classic and recent theorists of power and secondarily around a 
number of illustrative examples, including the City of London. So what 
is his argument? 

Power, he says, is not necessarily a zero-sum game. It may be used 
associatively (Arendt). Neither is power an object. Our commonsense pro- 
pensity to say that an institution “has” power is misleading. Rather power 
is relational. Neither, he insists, does it reach everywhere. Its extension 
demands work if it is to move or to make itself present. But this also 
means that power should not be conflated with resources. To show, for 
instance, that the United States has a large army is not to show that it 
is powerful. Power arises in the effective mobilization of such resources. 
Finally, since power is about extension, it is “inherently spatial” (p. 102). 
This is the reason that Allen talks of the “lost geographies of power.” 

Much of the book is about the specificities of power. The author de- 
velops his argument through critical commentaries of a wide range of 
theories. Space allows me to mention three. First, there is Michel Foucault 
and his claim that power is ubiquitous, immanent in all social relations. 
Allen’s view is that, for all that this insight is extremely important, it is 
also strangely disempowering. This is because it becomes difficult to say 
much that is specific about different modalities of power. No doubt there 
is discipline in the modern episteme, but what more can be said? How 
does discipline transport itself? And are there not other modalities of 
power? This Foucauldian blind spot resonates with a related blind spot 
in actor-network theory. This approach to power and, in particular, its 
understanding of the immutable mobiles that emerge from centers of 
translation such as laboratories is also important, but it similarly loses 
sight of geography or reach. Resources are conflated with power itself. 
The view is from the center. And these difficulties come together in recent 
work on governmentality (e.g., that by Nikolas Rose), where this is un- 
derstood as the creation of particular classes of self-disciplining, self-po- 
licing subjectivities. Again, geography, reach, and the specificities of power 
are lost. 


Permission to reprint a book review in this section may be obtained only from the 
review’s author. 
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So what is the character of those specificities? Here Allen’s argument 
is at its most interesting, for he distinguishes a range of different modalities 
of power. These include authority, domination, seduction, manipulation, 
coercion, and inducement. Each of these, he argues, works differently. 
Each has its own specificity. Each, in particular, works differently across, 
through, or upon space. Authority, for instance, demands proximity. The 
same is not, however, the case for manipulation. Seduction is modest. It 
depends on choice and is, therefore, alien to domination, which works 
through blanket constraint. And some forms of power cannot be disso- 
ciated from face-to-face interaction. Allen’s argument is that power in 
practice (he explores this, for instance, for the City of London), whether 
understood from the point of view of those exercising it or those at the 
receiving end, is complex, multivalent, often conflicting, and transversal. 
Indeed, surprisingly little can be said about its operation in general. Em- 
pirical study is required; and simple schemes will not do. In particular, 
schemes that lose sight of the spatial—the different strategies for reaching 
out or drawing closer—miss out on its specificities. 

As I indicated at the start, this is an attractive book, welcome in par- 
ticular for its attention to the complexities and multiple modalities of 
power. The worry about the Foucauldian sense of power—its ubiquity— 
is a point well made. So, too, is the insistence on the importance of the 
spatial. Power is certainly relational (though so too, I think, are resources). 
I have two critical thoughts. First, a book that covers so many literatures 
(many more than I have mentioned here) unavoidably cuts some theo- 
retical corners. Since I work in this area, those that I noticed have, in 
particular, to do with actor-network theory, which is, I suggest, more 
spatially complex than Allen suggests. The second is the balance between 
theory and empirical material. The empirical accounts are highly sug- 
gestive but tend to get squeezed by the larger critical exegesis. Of course, 
any book is a balancing.act, and that exegesis is certainly necessary. 
However, though I appreciate that this prejudice is not shared by many 
who write in social theory, for me theory is best when it is worked through 
the empirical. While Allen’s examples are very suggestive, I would love 
to see them more fully developed. 


The Failure of Planning: Permitting Sprawl in San Diego Suburbs, 1970- 
1999. By Richard Hogan. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 2003. 
Pp. xxviii+200. $69.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Stella M. Capek 
Hendrix College 


Richard Hogan has written a book unusual in its juxtaposition of utopian 
and conventional elements. Focused on a case study of five San Diego 
suburbs and their experience with what the author calls “big-picture” or 
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comprehensive regional planning, The Failure of Planning explores the 
limited nature of this model as a solution to social and ecological problems. 
Hogan draws on evidence from his fieldwork and documentary research 
to critique this planning approach pioneered in San Diego in the 1970s. 
Indeed, Hogan points out that San Diego became a kind of “poster child 
for progressive planning” (p. xxiii) when, in an effort to address the crisis 
of uncontrolled growth, it began experimenting with regional planning 
and raised the issue of preserving space for the public good. By the 1990s, 
some of San Diego’s cutting-edge strategies had diffused to other parts 
of the country, enshrined in the now-familiar rhetoric of Smart Growth. 
Why, then, did the strategy fail? 

Despite the title of the book, the author is not arguing for the total 
failure of comprehensive regional planning. Rather, he claims that despite 
some progress and innovation, it simply cannot produce change funda- 
mental enough “to overcome the contradictory components of the free- 
market approach to political and economic control of the earth and its 
natural resources” (p. 9). A frequently sounded theme is the “irony of 
public participation.” Hogan claims this process adds complex and ex- 
pensive layers to the regulatory bureaucracy and eliminates all but the 
biggest players (be they developers, government, or environmentalists). 
Distinguishing between enlightened developers and speculators, he nev- 
ertheless objects to cities’ increasing dependence on negotiated private- 
sector solutions. Comprehensive regional planning, Hogan argues, sta- 
bilizes a flawed system. Certainly, it falls short of being revolutionary. 
Should the revolutionary and the utopian be criteria for assessing our 
situation? Hogan suggests at the beginning and end of this book that they 
should. In between, he focuses on the actual practice of regional planning, 
giving particular attention to three themes: the contradictory interests of 
those who live and work in the local community, the irrationality of formal 
legal or bureaucratic authority, and the problem of popular participation. 

Hogan’s arguments about the failures of planning are not necessarily 
new in the planning literature. His unique contribution is to combine San 
Diego County data with a focus on the comprehensive regional planning 
process as a unit of analysis. From the outset, Hogan builds a strong case 
for the inclusion of San Diego County in the research literature: “While 
it would qualify as a cutting-edge city on almost all of the typologies that 
sociologists and urban historians have offered, it is decidedly underana- 
lyzed as a Sunbelt or informational city, perhaps because it lives in the 
shadow of its postmodern sister Los Angeles and its postsuburban neigh- 
bor Orange County” (p. xxv). Adding interest to his study is California’s 
innovative attempt to use comprehensive regional planning to address 
such issues as affordable housing and wildlife habitat conservation. In- 
struments such as the Natural Community Conservation Plan, for ex- 
ample, seek to integrate local and regional preservation efforts while still 
permitting development. 

Hogan’s book has plenty to offer those who are interested in the di- 
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lemmas of progressive planning in the United States. It examines the 
sociohistorical and political context for the emergence of comprehensive 
regional planning while offering more detailed studies of the “suburban 
boomtowns” of San Diego County. The planner’s dilemma is clearly seen 
in the tug of war between local, regional, and federal mandates relating 
to development. The inclusion of five suburbs permits thought-provoking 
comparisons, as does the occasional contrast to Orange County. Drawing 
on established ethnographic tradition, Hogan gives fictitious names to his 
suburbs and intervieweés; we know the places by names like Paradise 
and Castelton, and planners by names like Tom, Dick, and Harry (clearly 
the author is having a bit of fun). One might add that, while Hogan 
portrays a strikingly male world, his concluding vision for future planning 
draws on Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s feminist utopian design for 
community. 

The theme of revolution superimposed on a field study of contemporary 
planning is part of what makes Hogan’s book unusual. It also leads to 
some unresolved tensions of voice and content. As the author admits, his 
private and professional voices sometimes pull in opposite directions. The 
reader will notice a voice that asks us to “listen to the voices of the grass 
roots” while another refers to the “carnival” of public participation and 
seems to buy into some planners’ perceptions of citizen participation as 
a problem. Also, the book struggles at times not to become two books— 
the first, a deliberately simplified narrative for the nonspecialist, the sec- 
ond a sophisticated and interesting theoretical discussion consigned to the 
endnotes. These caveats aside, Hogan has written a provocative book 
that should contribute to thoughtful debates about the future of planning 
in the United States. 


Reclaiming Public Housing: A Half-Century of Struggle in Three Public 
Neighborhoods. By Lawrence J. Vale. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. Pp. 402. 


Richard P. Taub 
University of Chicago 


Public housing is under attack in most American cities, as structures either 
come down, with residents given vouchers to find their own housing, or 
as other facilities are transformed into some version of “mixed income.” 
In response to this phenomenon, Lawrence Vale has provided us a with 
a rich history of three public housing projects in Boston that attempts to 
explain the problems of this type of housing in general and the causes of 
successful projects. In the end, however, he also provides a spirited defense 
for the continuation of public housing that nevertheless does not arise 
from his previous material and fails by itself to persuade. 

The projects under consideration are “West Broadway” located in South 
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Boston, Franklin Field in the Roxbury-Dorchester neighborhoods, and 
Commonwealth in the Brighton area. Each of the projects underwent the 
slings and arrows of most big city projects, facing mismanagement, de- 
structive politics, racially based violence, drug use and sales, undermain- 
tenance, and stigmatization. They each entered into periods of severe 
decline despite the concentrated efforts of good citizens and sometimes 
wise management to fight against disarray. And each had a distinctive 
flavor depending on its location. 

In addition to the typical problems faced by these developments, West 
Broadway participated in the virulent racism associated with South Bos- 
ton; Franklin Field deteriorated with the racial change and subsequent 
decline associated with the Roxbury-Dorchester area; and Common- 
wealth, partly because it is located in the most economically viable and 
diverse neighborhood of the three, has had the most successful revitali- 
zation or recovery. 

Vale writes well and clearly, and he mobilizes a broad array of resources, 
including government documents, meeting minutes, newspaper reports, 
and personal interviews, to tell his story. The problem is that it is not 
always clear to the reader what that story is. The sociologist will be 
immersed in a sea of detail and may often ask why this or that kind of 
information has been reported. 

Vale has several themes. What might be most important and somewhat 
new in emphasis to sociologists is his express concern with the surrounding 
communities, the degree to which these projects are embedded in them, 
and, consequently, linked to their fates. Community building inside the 
developments with tough, committed, and smart leaders is also important, 
as are good development plans and commitment from housing authorities. 

Toward the end, the author lists seven different kinds of success that 
may characterize public housing. These include: smooth implementation, 
recognized design quality, improved tenant-organization capacity, en- 
hanced maintenance and management performance, improved security, 
progress on socioeconomic development, and resident satisfaction. In this 
reader’s judgment, the first five on this list are not evidence of success 
but steps that have to be taken before some kind of real success can be 
achieved. 

The author concludes with an argument against mixed-income housing 
that does not seem to follow from the preceding except to suggest that 
public housing can be made to work and that mixed-income projects 
reduce the total amount of public housing available to the poor. 

In sum, Vale provides us with richly detailed histories of three public 
housing projects in Boston. For those who want to know why it is so 
difficult to make public housing work, this is an interesting report. The 
complex interplay of destructive forces is almost overpowering. But for 
social scientists or even practitioners in the work of public housing, it is 
not news that public housing does work well when the housing authority 
and associated management is conscientious, when there is good archi- 
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tectural design, when the tenants are well organized with responsible 
leadership, and when the unit is located inside a vibrant and nonisolated 
community. 


Local Environmental Regulation in Post-Socialism: A Hungarian Case 
Study. By Chris Pickvance. Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2003. Pp. x+185. 
$79.95. 


Nathalia Rogers 
Dowling College 


What are the factors that influence the process of local environmental 
regulation in a postsocialist country? In advanced capitalist societies the 
patterns of environmental regulation vary according to the local socio- 
economic conditions that affect the behavior of the actors involved. So- 
ciological studies often focus on public mobilization around a particular 
environmental issue. Chris Pickvance chooses a different path and instead 
attempts to describe how the representatives of central government, local 
government, and various ‘firms engage in the processes of creation and 
implementation of local environmental regulation in Hungary. In partic- 
ular, Pickvance argues that, similar to what happens in advanced capi- 
talist societies, the nature of environmental regulation in a postsocialist 
society has much to do with the localized efforts of negotiation and per- 
suasion rather than with the prosecution of those who violate existing 
environmental laws. Yet one should not be fooled by the similarities in 
the outcomes—similar outcomes can be achieved in unique ways that 
may include the multiple legacies of state socialism. 

The author uses two empirical studies to support his argument. The 
first is an exploratory study of the cases of four different localities that 
displayed different socioeconomic conditions. These conditions include, 
but are not limited to, the degree of dynamism of the local council, the 
attractiveness of the locality to the foreign investors, the presence or ab- 
sence of a dominant employer, and differences in environmental situation 
and its regulation. As evidenced in interviews with the members of local 
councils, managers of the key local firms, and the officials of the Regional 
Environmental Inspectorates (or REI, set up by the national government), 
when one or more of the actors involved in regulation find themselves in 
a particularly weak position of power, the likelihood of the implementation 
of a local environmental regulation declines. To illustrate this point, Pickv- 
ance describes the case of Nagytétény, an industrial suburb on the south- 
ern edge of Budapest. There a local council launched a lawsuit demanding 
large monetary compensation from the Hungarian government in order 
to clean and redevelop the polluted industrial site of the former Metal- 
lochemia metal-processing plant. When the government offered to settle 
for less, the council rejected the offer, and deep hostility ensued between 
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the council, which has little means to develop the area on its own, and 
the REI, which is responsible for measuring the local levels of pollution. 
This stalemate resulted in a local environmental policy that was weaker 
than the one in existence before 1990. To Pickvance, the case of Nagy- 
tétény represents an example of socialist legacy effects that influence the 
current implementation of local environmental policies. 

The second study described in the book is a nationwide interview survey 
of 600 local governments about the issues of local environmental regu- 
lation. The results of the survey show that Hungary does not appear to 
be different from other countries, where it has been found that environ- 
mental groups are most likely to form in relatively wealthy economic 
areas. Moreover, in Hungarian localities where such groups existed, they 
“were most likely to be the single most influential force on environmental 
policy” (p. 160). 

Local Environmental Regulation in Post-Socialism is an informative 
book, and, to the author’s credit, the book includes an excellent meth- 
odological discussion of the limitations of exploratory research that use 
purposive samples. But this methodological tour-de-force is not matched 
by sociological content of similar depth. Aside from the fact that much 
of the book’s space is dedicated to a technical discussion of environmental 
problems and policy outcomes, the two empirical studies that constitute 
the core of the analysis appear to be artificially forced together under the 
same book cover. Although both studies deal with environmental regu- 
lation, the quantitative study focuses more on the questions of whether 
an environmental policy exists and who influences its formation, while 
the qualitative study concentrates on the aspects of policy implementation 
with an emphasis on the role of nonpublic actors. If, as the quantitative 
study shows, the role of the environmental groups is so important in policy 
formation, why not provide a more in-depth analysis of the interaction 
between the public and nonpublic actors involved in environmental reg- 
ulation? Such analysis is given very limited space by the author. 

Another puzzling omission has to do with discussion of the role of mass 
media. As the classic study of Andrew Szasz (EcoPopulism: Toxic Waste 
and the Movement for Environmental Justice [University of Minnesota 
Press, 1994]) has demonstrated, mass media do impact public opinion, 
which, in its turn, may impact key actors involved in the processes of 
environmental regulation. Even if the Hungarian respondents may not 
have mentioned the mass media in their interviews, the lack of a discussion 
of the role of mass media is hard to justify. 

This book should be read by those who enjoy learning about local 
dynamics of postsocialist transformation. 
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China’s Revolutions and Intergenerational Relations . Edited by 
Martin King Whyte. Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, University 
of Michigan, 2001. Pp. xvit+319. $55.00. 


Jiping Zuo 
St. Cloud State University 


China’s Revolutions and Intergenerational Relations is an edited volume 
that addresses two intriguing questions about socialist urban China: To 
what extent did filial obligations still function under socialism, which 
removed the patrilineal family structure on which this familial system of 
old-age support was founded? What patterns of intergenerational relations 
were distinctive because of the legacy of revolution and socialism? All 
the contributors used the same quantitative data collected in 1994 through 
a collaborative survey involving both Chinese and American scholars in 
Baoding, a medium-sized northern city that as of 1994 had had limited 
exposure to China’s market reform (which began in 1978). The large 
random samples consist of both the parents and their adult children. 
Questions concerning old-age support are wide-ranging, including queries 
about personal care, financial, household, and material support. Both 
behavioral and attitudinal aspects of filial obligations are addressed and 
examined in rather complex contexts. 

The book comprises four parts. In part 1, Whyte documents China’s 
20th-century revolutions that severely assaulted traditional families and 
Confucian culture. This he follows with an introduction to the city of 
Baoding, in which these studies are historically and geographically 
grounded. 

Part 2 offers an overview of the elderly and of intergenerational rela- 
tions in Baoding. Yuan and Whyte (chap. 2) note the persistence of the 
traditional forms of familial elder care while also noting the economic 
and living independence of the majority of older respondents, an inde- 
pendence fostered by their retirement pensions and other public benefits 
received. Whyte (chap. 4) compares the parents’ attitudes toward filial 
piety with that of their children’s and finds that children favored familial 
support of the elderly even more than their parents did. Less optimistic 
than Yuan and Whyte, Wang, Xiao, and Zhang (chap. 3) notice that older 
workers were increasingly caught up by the incompatibility of socialist 
bureaucratic rules and capitalist market principles and hence ran a high 
risk of gradually losing their retirement benefits and their economic 
independence. 

Part 3 focuses on different dimensions of, and influences on, the pro- 
vision of support that Baoding parents received from their children. Her- 
malin and Shih’s analysis (chap. 5) shows that a substantial portion of 
the older parents received one or more forms of support from their chil- 
dren, and very few parents reported unmet needs that their children failed 
to provide. Similarly, Yan, Chen, and Yang (chap. 6) find no connection 
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between living arrangements and levels of old-age support and hence 
conclude that the independent living achieved by the elderly was not a 
sign of deterioration of filial obligations under socialism. A remarkable 
change in socialist urban China was that daughters participated equally, 
and in many cases even more so, in the familial system of elder care, 
compared with sons and daughters-in-law, as demonstrated by Whyte 
and Xu (chap. 7). In an attempt to establish a link between parental 
investment and elderly support, Chen (chap. 8) finds that continued as- 
sistance from able-bodied parents to their children is the key to guar- 
anteeing their children’s reciprocity later. 

Part 4 shifts its attention to comparative analyses between urban main- 
land China and urban Taiwan on the same issues of intergenerational 
relations. Whyte, Hermalin, and Ofstedal (chap. 9) contrast the social 
systems in the two Chinese societies, as well as the sociodemographic and 
household compositions of Baoding and Taiwan samples. They call for 
replacing the simple dichotomy between capitalism and socialism and 
that between the developed and the developing with the “microinstitu- 
tional” approach when comparing different societies. Their assertion gains 
support from the following empirical analyses. In examining both old-age 
support patterns (Hermalin, Ofstedal, and Shih in chap. 10) and attitudes 
(Cormman, Chen, and Hermalin in chap. 11), the authors observe the 
continuity of filial obligations in both Chinese societies and yet note a 
better preservation of traditional filial piety among Taiwanese than among 
mainland Chinese despite Taiwan’s more advanced economic develop- 
ment. The authors attribute the observed differences to varying experi- 
ences and circumstances produced by the differing social institutions, such 
as ownership, pension systems, and women’s paid employment. Whyte 
wraps up the book by reiterating the importance of constraints and op- 
portunities created by “microinstitutions” and by raising more insightful 
arguments along theoretical and methodological lines. 

Given its richness in information and breadth of scope in analysis, this 
volume lays a solid foundation for future research to examine change and 
continuity, to contrast the rural with the urban, and to compare China 
with other societies in intergenerational relations. The book also carries 
policy implications on aging, social security, family planning, and gender 
equality. 

China’s Revolutions and Intergenerational Relations, however, also suf- 
fers from two limitations. First, the cross-sectional survey design makes 
it difficult to gauge “change.” Second, the quantitative data hamper the 
researchers’ abilities to capture the various meanings of the answers given 
to those structured questions. Given that elder care from grown children 
in Baoding was largely supplementary rather than essential, further in- 
vestigations are needed to assess the direction and magnitude of change 
in China’s socialist era. 
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Home and Kin: Families in Asia. By Stella R. Quah. Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press, 2003. Pp. x+245. $26.00. 


Tim Futing Liao 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


A mention of Asian families may elicit different connotations in different 
social contexts. The truly, amazing variation here actually lies in the sup- 
posedly clear-cut term of “Asian” rather than in the term “families.” In 
the United States, an “Asian American” can be an American citizen who 
is either an immigrant or a descendant of immigrants from geographical 
Asia, with the term often referring specifically to people with East or 
Southeast Asian heritage—Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, or Filipinos. In 
the United Kingdom, however, “Asian youth” may convey an image, at 
least according to the popular media, of yobs of Pakistani or Bangladeshi 
origin loitering in the ethnic neighborhoods of London or Manchester. 
Even official census and survey tabulations have “Chinese” as a category 
distinctive from “Asian.” A society’s immigration history gives meaning 
to words of geographical ‘significance, a fact that should not surprise 
sociologists. 

Stella Quah’s Asia consists of 10 countries/regions: China, Hong Kong, 
Japan, South Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. Her choice was determined by data availability, 
though these societies are concentrated in East and Southeast Asia and 
share some common cultural heritages. Comparative research is no small 
task, even if it involves just two or three societies, much less 10. Naturally, 
the book has already filled a gap in research on Asian families since book- 
length comparative family studies in the region are few and far between, 
let alone one with coverage of this breadth. 

The book has six substantive chapters focusing on the themes of family 
formation in dating, weddings, and marriage; parenthood in the context 
of culture and especially of social policy; grandparenthood and grand- 
parents as social capital; gender roles in the family and gender-role ide- 
ologies; family conflict, divorce, and the family court; and the role of the 
state in dealing with “families under stress” and “dual-income families.” 
As such, the book adequately covers most major areas of family research. 
Notably missing is the topic of family forms and residential patterns, a 
point to which I will return. 

Quah’s writing style is easy to follow, and her methodic system forming 
the backbone of the substantive chapters further facilitates a reader’s 
comprehension. A typical chapter begins with an introduction and a con- 
ceptual or theoretical review of the relevant literature, followed by an 
empirical section, which includes both a review of the empirical literature 
and an aggregate-data analysis with many helpful charts, some of which 
include tabular data, useful for those who prefer actual data. 

For example, the chapter on gender roles begins by asking the question 
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of what is characteristically Asian. The theoretical section reviews Max 
Weber’s ideas of life chances and social status and Robert Merton’s con- 
cept of opportunity structures. These concepts, together with Jessie Ber- 
nard’s typology of gender-role ideologies (i.e., one-role, two-role, and 
shared-role ideologies), guide the ensuing analysis. Thus, traditional cul- 
tural values are said to support a one-role ideology, the exigencies of a 
modern economy define a two-role ideology, and the value of gender equity 
suggests a shared-role ideology. The author’s own empirical analysis pro- 
duces eight figures, six of which are in the two-role ideology section, all 
comparing women’s economic activity rates in various age group com- 
binations across the 10 societies at the three time points of 1950, 1980, 
and 2000. The remaining two figures are in the shared-role ideology sec- 
tion, charting the Gender-related Development Index, or GDI (a composite 
measure of inequality between the sexes in life expectancy at birth, es- 
timated earned income, and education), against two measures of industrial 
and technological development: electric power consumption per capita 
and personal computers per 10,000 population. It is unclear if a country 
with a higher GDI will have a greater degree of shared-role ideology. For 
example, Japan holds the highest value of the GDI, a value of close to 
93%, while Vietnam has a low value of about 69% (pp. 141-42). It would 
be difficult to argue that gender roles are much more shared in Japan 
than in Vietnam. There is no original analysis in the section on one-role 
ideology. Deficiencies in empirical analysis notwithstanding, the chapter 
provides great insight into the interestingly unique Asian combination of 
three ideologies and the way in which women try to make sense of them 
and organize their lives around them. 

Despite the claim on the inside gatefold cover of both a macrolevel 
analysis of family trends and a microlevel analysis of home and kin sit- 
uations, the empirical analysis in the book is largely macro. The microlevel 
analysis is primarily in the form of interpretive meta-analysis of the lit- 
erature. The type of a comparative study of Asian families on my wish 
list would use panel surveys similar in form to the European Community 
Household Panel, which surveyed 15 (initially 12) European Union coun- 
tries annually in 1994-2001. Using such panel data, one can actually study 
family forms and residential patterns, in addition to parenthood, family 
formation, family dissolution, gender roles, and other relevant topics. Bet- 
ter still, one can even understand how these trends affect one another. 
Alas, until this wish comes true, the book under review should still be 
an essential read for understanding Asian families at the undergraduate 
and the graduate level. 
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Democracy, Governance, and Economic Performance: Theory and Evi- 
dence. By Yi Feng. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2003. Pp. xiii+383. 


Glenn Firebaugh 
Pennsylvania State University 


Why is it that, for poor countries with roughly comparable income levels 
in 1960, average annual growth rates from 1960 to 1998 ranged from 
4.4% in Asia to 2.0% in Latin America to -0.5% in sub-Saharan Africa? 
Yi Feng cites these figures in Democracy, Governance, and Economic 
Performance and then argues that uneven economic performance is ex- 
plained in part by political factors. Economists’ models of income growth 
are not wrong, but they are incomplete. 

Let’s begin with what we know. We know that income inequality across 
countries has been compressed in recent decades as rate of income growth 
in the world’s most populous poor countries in Asia has exceeded rate of 
income growth in the rich countries of the West. We also know that this 
compression is offset, at least partially, by declining incomes in much of 
Africa. We know that, according to the law of diminishing returns to 
capital, incomes will grow faster in poorer nations than in richer ones, 
other things being equal. Clearly, though, other things are not equal, 
resulting in the current pattern of highly uneven growth across nations, 
with income growing more slowly in many poor nations than it is in the 
West. 

Economists have long argued that the most important “other things not 
equal” include investment, human capital, and openness to trade. In the 
1970s and 1980s some sociologists turned the economic arguments on their 
head and averred that poor countries actually are harmed by trade with 
and investment from rich countries because this trade and investment 
result in a position of growth-stunting economic dependence. 

Although the experience of poor countries over the final decades of the 
20th century generally has buttressed the economists’ view, economic 
explanations of income growth are incomplete. Among countries with 
similar levels of investment capital, education, international trade, natural 
endowments, and so on, there can be large disparities in growth rate. 
What is missing from these economic models, Feng argues, is governance. 
His thesis is simple: political institutions affect economic growth. 

The political dimensions that matter, according to Feng, are freedom 
(democracy), instability (change of government), and uncertainty (income 
inequality). Beginning with chapter 4, the chapters in the book present 
the results of cross-country regression analyses that examine the effects 
of one or more of the political variables. Chapter 4 investigates the direct 
effects of political freedom, stability, and uncertainty on income growth. 
Chapter 5 estimates a model that permits feedback effects from income 
growth to democracy. Then there are a series of chapters using cross- 
country regression to examine the effects of political institutions on infla- 
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tion (chap. 6), on capital investment (chap. 7), on educational attainment 
(chap. 8), and on income inequality (chap. 9). Chapter 10 uses lag models 
to conclude that political freedom causes economic freedom but that the 
reverse is not true. Chapter 11 examines the effect of democracy on birth 
rate and concludes that democracy promotes economic growth indirectly 
by reducing birth rates. 

The fact that Feng doesn’t summarize his results very elegantly in 
chapter 12 reflects two things. First, the political-economic connection 
likely is messy. Second, the book was pieced together from articles that 
he had published previously. The chapters do not readily build upon each 
other because they use different data and models. Self-contained chapters, 
as found here, are helpful for those interested in reading one of the chapters 
by itself, but the overall result is a disjointed book. 

There are other problems. The theory in chapter 2 is poorly explained, 
and the reader is left to divine how the key equation is deduced from the 
prior equations (including an equation “y,, = y,,”). Moreover, the models 
subsequently estimated are not tied back to the theory. And there are 
measurement issues. The use of income inequality to measure political 
uncertainty is stunning. There is a huge economics literature on income 
inequality’s effect on economic growth, and I daresay that these econo- 
mists in their wildest imaginations never thought that they there were 
investigating the effect of political uncertainty on economic growth. Fi- 
nally, cross-country regressions are notorious for fragile results, and the 
book pays insufficient attention to sensitivity analysis. 

The book nonetheless is useful for sociologists interested in economic 
development. Feng’s fundamental finding—that “political institutions do 
matter in their influence on economic growth” (p. 296)-—invites sociologists 
to restart their research on economic growth that was aborted a decade 
ago when so-called dependency effects were shown to be artifactual. Warts 
and all, Feng’s cross-country analyses avoid the fatal errors of the de- 
pendency models, and his results forcefully remind us that economic 
growth is not entirely economic. For that reason alone, I commend this 
book to sociologists who are interested in why some countries are so rich 
and others so poor. The book does not provide definitive answers, but it 
does provide promising leads for places to search. 


Human Institutions: A Theory of Societal Evolution. By 
Jonathan H. Turner. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003. Pp. 
xiv+328. $75.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Stephen K. Sanderson 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


Jonathan Turner has written on social evolution before in numerous 
guises, but in Human Institutions he presents his most comprehensive 
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and sustained analysis of social evolution to date. Several fundamental 
themes dominate and guide the discussion. First, it is about the evolution 
of six key social institutions—economy, kinship, religion, polity, law, and 
education—and is thus a distinctly macrolevel theory. Second, Turner 
seeks to revive and rehabilitate the “old institutionalism” of days gone 
by. He claims that old-style functionalists like Emile Durkheim, Herbert 
Spencer, and their followers were essentially correct in insisting that social 
evolution is mainly about the differentiation of institutions. Third, he 
discusses social evolution as a process of social selection and new insti- 
tutions as arising as responses to selection pressures of two types. First- 
order selection pressures involve human adaptation to the external en- 
vironment, whereas second-order pressures concern the development of 
new institutional arrangements in response to previously created arrange- 
ments. Finally, Turner takes a natural scientific approach to his subject 
and devises quasimathematical formulas to explain how the driving mech- 
anisms of the evolutionary process do their work. 

What are these driving mechanisms? For Turner, there are five: pop- 
ulation, production, reproduction, regulation, and distribution. In many 
ways the heart of the book is chapter 2, where Turner formulates an 
overall theory of macrodynamic forces in quasimathematical terms. A key 
causal mechanism is population growth. Explaining it in ordinary words, 
Turner’s formula here states that the size of a population is a function of 
its density, the degree to which settlements are permanent, the intensity 
of economic production, the level of differentiation of market systems, 
the level of differentiation of corporate units, the level of consolidation 
of power bases, and the size of the territory a population inhabits and 
controls. Regarding production dynamics, Turner’s formula states that 
the level of economic production is a function of population size, the level 
of technology, the levels of physical and human capital, the availability 
of natural resources, the level of differentiation of corporate social units, 
the level of differentiation of market systems, and the level of power 
consolidation and concentration. There follow three more formulas re- 
garding, respectively, regulation, distribution, and reproduction. The for- 
mulas are highly interrelated, and none can be stated without drawing 
on concepts from some of the others. This is as it should be, because the 
evolutionary processes described by the formulas are indeed themselves 
closely related. What we end up with is a kind of materialist theory of 
social evolution but one that is more multidimensional than most previous 
materialist theories. 

Once the basic theoretical structure has been laid out, Turner applies 
it to the evolution of the key institutions of hunter-gatherer, horticultural, 
agrarian, and industrial and “postindustrial” societies. Most of the dis- 
cussion is familiar from previous work done by others on social evolution 
(e.g., Gerhard Lenski, myself), but there are a few new wrinkles. For 
example, Turner is one of the very few sociologists or anthropologists to 
discuss the evolution of religion. Wisely selecting Anthony Wallace’s evo- 
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lutionary scheme of shamanic, communal, Olympian, and monotheistic 
religions, he shows how these religious types have evolved in conjunction 
with his five main driving mechanisms. His discussion of “postindustri- 
alism” focuses on intensifying commodification, “hyperrationalization,” 
and “hyperdifferentiation.” His discussion of modern polities emphasizes 
how industrialism selects for increasing democratization but, ironically, 
at the same time for the increasing consolidation of power bases. His 
analysis of the rise of mass education emphasizes a combination of nation 
building and credentializing forces. 

Turner’s overall theory and more specific arguments have a strong 
functionalist cast to them, what with the emphasis on differentiation and 
the evolution of new modes of social integration. However, for the most 
part, Turner avoids the most serious pitfalls of functionalism: he doesn’t 
reify society, he does have a genuinely causal theory, he does recognize 
that there is much more going on in social evolution than just increasing 
integration, and he does not equate social evolution with some sort of 
improvement in societal functioning. There is also plenty of conflict theory 
here, as Turner gives emphasis again and again to power struggles as 
both outcomes and causes of social evolution. But at times his function- 
alism is still a little too much for my taste. I found no particular advantage 
to stressing again and again “institutional interchanges,” or how kinship 
systems are infused with norms and values. In fact, I myself wouldn’t 
use the language of “institutions” at all. We could jettison that term, I 
think, without any great loss. 

There are a few substantive errors. Contra Turner, “big men” are not 
found in a typical hunter-gatherer society; men in hunter-gatherer societies 
do not usually provide less food than women (they usually provide more); 
and chiefs, especially paramount chiefs, have seldom been found in simple 
horticultural societies. 

But despite this carping, the book is an excellent contribution to the 
theoretical literature on social evolution. Turner has an excellent feel for 
how the process of long-term social evolution works, both descriptively 
and in terms of the key causal forces. His book should be read far and 
wide. 


The Politics of Social Risk: Business and Welfare State Development. By 
Isabela Mares. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xviit319. 


Janet C. Gornick 
Baruch College, City University of New York 


In The Politics of Social Risk: Business and Welfare State Development, 


Isabel Mares presents a theoretical and empirical account of the role of 
employers in the development of social insurance. Mares assesses em- 
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ployers’ preferences with respect to social programs that insure workers 
against various risks—such as workplace accidents or unemployment— 
and concludes that employers have supported policy development more 
frequently than is generally appreciated. 

Mares motivates her analyses by charging that welfare state scholars 
have undertheorized—or poorly theorized—the role of employers when 
explaining intertemporal and/or cross-national variation in social policies. 
She argues that power resource theorists, especially, typically assert that 
employers are consistently opposed to state social policy development. 
Mares cites Esping-Andersen as an example, highlighting his generalized 
claim that “employers have always opposed decommodification” (p. 5), 
where decommodification refers to measures that free workers from mar- 
ket dependence. However, while much empirical research supports the 
pro-social-policy influence of labor-based parties, Mares argues that “em- 
ployers’ opposition to a new social policy is often assumed, rather than 
documented. . . . The importance of class-based conflict in the devel- 
opment of modern institutions of social insurance remains an empirically 
open question” (p. 5). She notes a recent surge in scholarship that “brings 
the employer back in”—work by, for example, Hall and Soskice, Crouch 
and Streeck, and Swenson—and appropriately locates her own work in 
this burgeoning literature. 

The first part of the book engages in model uilding. Mares starts by 
theorizing the microfoundations of employers’ social policy preferences. 
She offers a set of hypotheses that link employers’ interests—and their 
consequent social policy preferences—to measurable enterprise and work- 
force characteristics. Specifically, her model predicts that employers will 
support or oppose particular social policy initiatives depending on their 
firm size, workforce’s skill level, and the predicted likelihood that the 
insurable risk will be realized in their pool of workers. In short, the 
institutional design of social policy matters and firms’ own characteristics 
matter as well. 

Mares then builds on her model of employer interests to theorize factors 
that facilitate employer-labor coalitions. Here, she hypothesizes that most 
political alliances between employers and labor unions will be strategic, 
meaning that employers and labor support a common second-best choice. 
She further predicts that “the structure and design of preexisting private 
and public social policies will influence the strategic bargaining among 
employers and unions during the introduction of new social policy” (p. 
2). Taken together, she concludes that policy entrepreneurs will play a 
critical role in building alliances between worker associations and com- 
patible businesses and/or their representatives. 

In the second part of the book, Mares tests her multiple hypotheses by 
examining eight cases of social policy reform that unfolded in France and 
Germany over the span of a century. Specifically, she assesses the interests 
and preferences of various employers, in each of these two countries, with 
respect to, first, the introduction of workers’ compensation during the last 
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two decades of the 19th century; second, the development of unemploy- 
ment insurance in the early 20th century; third, proposals aimed at de- 
veloping universalistic insurance during the first years after the second 
world war; and, fourth, the evolution of early retirement policies in recent 
decades. 

In the end, she argues that her empirical work affirms her theoretically 
derived predictions. As for employers’ preferences, she concludes that 
peak associations dominated by large firms—and those with more skilled 
workforces—have often supported either private-type or contributory so- 
cial insurance programs, while associations representing small firms have 
opposed initiatives along these lines. Furthermore, employers in high-risk 
industries have favored highly redistributive social insurance policies, 
while those in low-risk industries have supported policies that operate on 
an actuarial basis. As for employer-labor alliances, she concludes that all 
of the social protection initiatives assessed in this book enjoyed the support 
of some business sectors, that most of these social policy developments 
were supported by broad cross-class alliances, that preexisting policies 
influenced the strategies adopted by both labor and business associations, 
and that the political composition of cross-class alliances explains a sub- 
stantial share of the variation in policy outcomes. 

This is an ambitious, provocative, and impressive book. Ideally, Mares 
will extend her analyses to other countries, including social democratic 
and liberal welfare state exemplars; the United States would offer an 
especially illuminating test case. The Politics of Social Risk is appropriate 
for graduate-level courses on the history, politics, or sociology of the wel- 
fare state; comparative political economy; and/or industrial relations. It 
also has much to teach real-life social policy entrepreneurs who aim to 
build alliances between pro-policy advocates and friendly business sectors, 
as it offers implicit guidelines for identifying natural allies. That said, this 
is a dense and challenging book, theoretically and empirically, and those 
outside academia would do well to wait and hope that Mares will syn- 
thesize this book into a popular, action-oriented version aimed at social 
policy entrepreneurs. 


Forces of Labor: Workers’ Movements and Globalization since 1870. By 
Beverly J. Silver. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xv+238. $23.00. 


Judith Stepan-Norris 
University of California, Irvine 


This is an exceptional book that advances our understanding of the pu- 
tative crisis of labor movements across the globe and informs our thinking 
about what we should expect from labor movements in the future. Have 
conditions related to advanced technology and globalization transformed 
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the ways in which the working classes of the world will act, or will the 
recurring conflicts generated by historical capitalism once again stir them 
to action? Silver’s world-historical framework takes a broad scope that 
focuses on large patterns of labor unrest, and therefore necessarily un- 
derplays the particulars of the individual struggles that served to consti- 
tute them. 

To get a handle on the current labor-movement crisis, Silver argues 
that we have to understand the patterns of variation in workers’ bar- 
gaining power and labor unrest over time and space. To measure workers’ 
power, she borrows from Erik O. Wright’s distinction between associa- 
tional power (the power of numbers) and structural power, which entails 
both marketplace power (power from tight labor markets) and workplace 
bargaining power (power based on workers’ structural location in pro- 
duction processes). She also identifies two distinct types of labor unrest: 
Marx-like struggles (struggles of newly emerging working classes) and 
Polanyi-like struggles (those fueled by workers’ sense of injustice). 

Capitalism’s contradictions serve as Silver’s starting point. When cap- 
italist production expands, workers’ power is enhanced and they build 
strong labor movements. Capitalists make concessions and eventually, 
systems face crises of profitability. In an attempt to restore profits, cap- 
italists engage in a number of strategies: relocating production, breaking 
existing social compacts, increasing the intensity of work, moving into 
other industries, and seeking financial solutions to their problems. These 
in turn, lead to crises of legitimacy and workers’ resistance. By setting 
this dynamic into a world-historical framework, we see that the temporal 
sequence of conflict is intertwined with a spatial dimension as capitalists 
have sought geographical solutions to their labor troubles (capital flight). 
But, as Silver impressively demonstrates, geographical solutions tend to 
only displace the conflict to another locale. 

The book is based on a huge data collection effort in which Silver had 
a leading role. The World Labor Group (WLG) database, developed by 
the World Labor Research Working Group (which met at the Fernand 
Braudel Center, Binghamton University during the 1980s) collected all 
mentions by the Times (London) and the New York Times of labor unrest 
throughout the world since 1870. This data set is fairly comprehensive, 
though not without flaws, which the author fully acknowledges. Because 
Silver is interested in patterns within this data set over time, the limitations 
of its coverage are less important. For the purposes of this book, Silver 
expanded and updated the database and discovered some important 
global patterns of labor unrest over time and space. 

Silver shows that labor unrest has followed both capital relocation 
(capital’s spatial fix) as well as product cycles (capital’s product fixes). 
She documents the movement of auto-manufacturing capital from the 
United States to Europe, and then to a set of industrializing countries. 
Then she demonstrates that labor unrest among autoworkers was first 
prominent in the United States (1930s and 40s), then in Europe (1960s 
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and 70s), and finally in several industrializing countries (1980s and 90s). 
Hence, the spatial fix only relocated class conflict. Product life cycles 
(variation in competition, factor costs, etc. over products’ life cycles) also 
affect the timing of working-class formation and protest. Labor unrest 
grows during the beginning of the product cycle, reaches its peak in the 
mature phase, and declines in the product’s “standardization phase.” Since 
the manufacture of different products yields workers with different levels 
of bargaining power, patterns of labor unrest reflect the rise and decline 
of various product cycles. Importantly, Silver notes that union victories 
can also result from strong associational power (strong unions or cross- 
class political alliances). So working-class formation, workers’ bargaining 
power, and labor unrest shift within industries (from site to site with 
geographical relocation) and between industries (with the rise and decline 
of leading industries, e.g., from textiles to automobiles). In addition, global 
politics, and especially wars, impact labor unrest. 

Silver’s analysis results in a complex picture of world working-class 
bargaining power, class formation, and labor unrest as cyclical and in- 
terdependent. She argues that since capitalist contradictions have not been 
solved, labor unrest will continue. The elusive questions are where will 
it occur? and how strong will it be? But her assessment of the nature and 
degree of workers’ bargaining power in industries currently on the rise 
reveals that the heterogeneity of those industries defies clear predictions. 
Bargaining power is probably declining overall (but there is no strong 
correlation between it and worker militancy). This may indicate an overall 
increase in workers’ use of power through associations. 

Silver assumes that given certain structural opportunities, historical 
actors with correct visions and effective strategies take advantage of them 
and prevail, and likewise, that the lack of structural advantage normally 
precludes strong working-class action. Yet as we know, these assumptions 
are not always satisfied; workers with strong structural positions often- 
times support ineffective strategies and lose. And workers sometimes over- 
come structural weaknesses through innovation (as some have by estab- 
lishing cross-class associations). The role of human agency, workers’ and 
capitalists’ intraclass struggles, their discussions, decisions, and actions, 
are crucial to our understanding of the outcomes, but are largely lost in 
this work. Still, its ambitious goal of outlining the structural patterns 
underlying worldwide labor unrest and working-class formation are 
mainly fulfilled. Forces of Labor is fresh, compelling, and a must read for 
all interested in labor unrest and the future of the world’s labor 
movements. 
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Philadelphia’s “Black Mafia”: A Social and Political History. By 
Sean P. Griffin. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2003. Pp. 210. 
$32.00. 


Robert M. Lombardo 
Loyola University 


This book studies the “Black Mafia,” an African-American organized 
crime group that operated in Philadelphia between 1968 and 1985. The 
200-plus members of the’ Black Mafia committed armed robberies, sold 
drugs, and murdered 28 people during the 17-year course of their criminal 
enterprise. 

Studies of organized crime have traditionally been dominated by an 
intense interest in Italian-American groups. Commonly referred to as the 
American Mafia and the Cosa Nostra, these groups continue to capture 
the American imagination in spite of their declining importance to crim- 
inal justice. So much is made of Italian-American organized crime in the 
popular culture that it is often difficult to distinguish fiction from reality. 
Sean Griffin, the author of Philadelphia’s “Black Mafia,” goes beyond the 
stereotypical analysis of Italian-American gangsters and examines an Af- 
rican-American criminal group—a largely ignored topic. 

Although this book makes a significant contribution to organized crime 
research and is presented in a clear and concise matter, I found it necessary 
to explicate the differences between mafia, black mafia, and organized 
crime. The word mafia, in its strictest sense, refers to a cultural system 
that once existed in Sicily. The term black mafia was coined by Francis 
Janni to identify non-Italian criminal groups who used vice and other 
criminal activity to gain an economic foothold in American society. Finally, 
the words organized crime generally refer to the relationship between 
criminal groups and corrupt politicians in urban America that began in 
the late 1800s, flourished under Prohibition, and continues in a modest 
form today. Of course, organized crime can also be defined as any. group 
that carries out illicit activities in pursuit of profit. 

Why are these distinctions important? The author correctly describes 
Philadelphia’s Black Mafia as an organized crime group in the literal 
sense. However, is the Black Mafia an organized crime group in the 
traditional sense of the word? The author states that, unlike other high- 
profile organized crime examples, Philadelphia’s Black Mafia has exhib- 
ited no evidence of political corruption in its lengthy history. Could the 
Black Mafia then be organized crime (in the traditional sense) without 
political corruption? This question is not meant to be a criticism of the 
author’s work, but recognition of the difficulty of tackling the problem 
of studying “organized crime.” 

In spite of the semantic difficulties encountered in this area of research, 
this book should be of great interest to students of organized crime and 
gangs and to those interested in African-American studies. It documents 
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the existence of a nontraditional (non—Cosa Nostra) criminal enterprise 
and describes its relationship to the larger social structure—politicians, 
lawyers, financiers, media personalities, and organized religion. Crimi- 
nologists generally use two theories to explain organized crime. The first, 
cultural deviance theory, explains organized crime as an “alien conspiracy” 
brought to American shores by foreign-born criminals. Though once pop- 
ular, the alien conspiracy theory has largely given way to strain theory, 
which explains organized crime as the result of the social structure of 
American society. Organized crime is a mechanism by which immigrant 
males, unable to succeed in society through legitimate means, find eco- 
nomic advancement in American society through illegal activity. 

Unlike cultural deviance, strain does not tie organized crime to any 
particular ethnic group, but argues that lower-class males enter into or- 
ganized crime in “ethnic succession.” First came the Irish, who ran gam- 
bling syndicates after the Civil War; then came the Italians, who rose to 
prominence during Prohibition; they were followed by Hispanics and 
African-Americans, the newest urban immigrants, who now dominate the 
drug trade. 

Although we can easily attribute the activities of the Black Mafia to 
strain theory, what is significant about this book is that the author ex- 
amines the social structural conditions in which this strain occurs. Tra- 
ditional Italian-American organized crime was tightly integrated into big- 
city political machines. In fact, it is safe to say that traditional organized 
crime could not have existed without this integration. Similarly, numerous 
studies have demonstrated the existence of racket subcultures and de- 
fended neighborhoods that provided fertile recruiting grounds for future 
Cosa Nostra members. Other than studies of street gangs, we know little 
about the structural conditions that contribute to the development of 
African-American and other criminal groups today. 

This book plays an important role in identifying social structural con- 
ditions that fuel the development of modern-day organized crime. Struc- 
tural conditions that contributed to the development and continuation of 
the Black Mafia not only included the typical variables of poverty, un- 
employment, and marginalization but also such heretofore unrelated var- 
iables as the Black Mafia’s relationship to the civil rights movement, the . 
Black Muslim church, and the welfare bureaucracy. The identification of 
these new sets of relationships suggests that crime, like life itself, is adept 
at adjusting to change. 
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Impure Cultures: University Biology and the World of Commerce. By 
Daniel Lee Kleinman. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 2003. Pp. 
xv+204. $29.95. 


Jason Owen-Smith 
University of Michigan 


Daniel Lee Kleinman’s new book spans levels of analysis and theoretical 
orientations in an ambitious effort to grapple with the enduring traces 
widespread commercial engagement leaves on academic biology. Klein- 
man’s analyses are based primarily in six months of participant obser- 
vation conducted in a plant pathology laboratory at the University of 
Wisconsin. This setting, like the research area it represents, offers a stra- 
tegic site for examining the effects of long-term and lasting convergence 
between the interests, practices, and institutions of commercial and ac- 
ademic science. Kleinman concerns himself with the current state and 
possible fortunes of the academy and its science. The resulting arguments 
will be of interest to researchers and commentators engaged with research 
policy and the growing confluence between the “knowledge-economy” and 
campus-based scientific research and to scholars of science and technology. 
The author’s suggestive conclusions, though, offer challenges to these very 
constituencies. 

Kleinman’s analytic aim is twofold: (1) to demonstrate that “under- 
standing university biology today requires attention not only to the direct 


effects of the world of commerce. . . but also to indirect factors,” and 
(2) to argue that understanding technoscience “demands study not only 
of processes of construction, but also. . . of the ways in which the already 


constructed features of the social world shape practices in the scientific 
field” (p. 160). In pursuing the former argument Impure Cultures offers 

` a corrective to the widespread perception that the real (and dangerous) 
effects of academic research commercialization arise from individual con- 
flicts of interest and commitment imposed by direct corporate involvement 
with faculty research efforts.. Instead, Kleinman contends, the historical 
trajectory of plant pathology and its long-term engagement with pecuniary 
endeavors set lasting conditions of resource scarcity and dependence that 
generate power differentials between academic scientists, their corporate 
partners, and, increasingly, their home institutions. The recent explosion 
of university patenting, on this view, exacerbates but does not create these 
effects. Nevertheless, such structural disparities fundamentally though 
subtly shape biological practice and may alter the character of knowledge 
produced by the academy. 

This focus on enduring, and largely invisible, social constraints recasts 
the study of commercialization in opposition to a dominant line of the- 
orizing in science and technology studies that emphasizes the fluid (and 
indeed even nonexistent) boundary between social and technical entities. 
Adherents of actor-network theory emphasize the interpellated sociotechn- 
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ical character of facts, artifacts, and actors and thus stress the coevolution 
of, for instance, scientists, tools, and findings. On such a view analytic 
distinctions between social and technical realms are at best moot and at 
worst misleading. 

Impure Cultures traces the “braided paths” that have historically linked 
plant pathology with agribusiness in order to frame a consideration of 
the lab’s reliance upon commercially produced kits and tests as a species 
of resource dependence that results, at least in part, from prior commercial 
engagements at the level of the field. Structure matters in this story, but 
understanding its effects requires Kleinman to open a space between the 
social and the technical and to ask how the latter constrains action in 
scientific laboratories. The impetus behind this argument is well placed, 
but the empirical transition from historical analyses at the disciplinary 
level to contemporary ethnographic examinations in a research group is 
somewhat jarring and the connections could be more tightly drawn. 

Nevertheless, the point is a nice one. Taking a step to consider the 
effects of academic research commercialization in terms of the systematic, 
joint, and largely unintended consequences of historical trajectories and 
contemporary practices alike raises important questions for policy makers 
and theorists. For the former, the strong suggestion is that a focus on 
policies designed to manage conflicts of interest and commitment may 
miss larger, more pervasive, and less visible results of structural and 
resource disparities. For the latter, concern with power differentials may 
require more nuanced thinking about the effects of past constructions 
upon future arrangements. In both cases, the move is away from largely 
agentic orientations. Such a step requires on the one hand concern with 
the macro- and mesostructures in which scientific action is embedded and, 
on the other, an emphasis on dynamics and durable effects. Both are 
worthy directions. 


Female Genital Cutting: Cultural Conflict in the Global Community. By 
Elizabeth Heger Boyle. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002. 
Pp. xiii+ 188. 


Carolyn Martin Shaw 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


In Female Genital Cutting, one of Elizabeth Heger Boyle’s goals is to 
understand how international institutions drive national policy and to 
gauge the changes that occur when institutions from different strata con- 
tradict each other. The focus of her investigation is female genital cutting 
(FGC; also known as female genital mutilation), which Boyle considers 
from the levels of international activism, national policymaking, and in- 
dividual attitudes and beliefs. Using a “neoinstitutional” framework to 
think through these issues, she explains global homogeneity through a 
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top-down approach and also takes account of contradictions and inter- 
actions within and across international, national, and local institutions. 
Boyle examines the changing strategies and rhetoric through which the 
campaign to eradicate FGC has been waged. Western feminists’ charge 
that FGC was an assault on the sexual freedom of African women fell 
on deaf ears as the African women who were opposed to the continuation 
of the practices of FGC argued instead about the health consequences of 
the practice. When nongovernmental organizations and international gov- 
ernmental organizations such as the United Nations took up the health 
issue, especially paying attention to problems in childbearing and delivery, 
they found that in many instances people responded all too well. In fact, 
one of the responses to the health-risk strategy was to reform FGC. The 
health-risk rhetoric led to limiting, sanitizing, and medicalizing FGC, but 
it did not encourage its abolition. 

Boyle sharply points out that by the mid-1990s, the hegemonic inter- 
national discourse on FGC favored eradication. No compromises were 
possible. The United Nations abandoned the argument against FGC be- 
cause it was a health risk, and the argument against FGC as a violation 
of women’s human rights became the dominant global message. But the 
principle of women’s individual human rights contradicted local insti- 
tutions of religion, family, and marriage. In such instances, Boyle con- 
cludes, the global strategy is to honor individualistic rights over the values 
and practices of local institutions. 

A 1994 CNN live broadcast of an incident of FGC in Egypt and a 
1996 asylum case are two events that Boyle credits as pivotal in moving 
the United States to join other Western countries in passing laws against 
the practice. Here Boyle’s analysis is most astute. According to her, when 
the United States granted asylum to a young girl from Togo, it feared a 
flood of immigrants from Africa. In 1996, the United States proclaimed 
a ban on FGC, outlawing domestic FGC and tying U.S. foreign aid to a 
country’s demonstration of its effort to eradicate the practice. Within a 
few years of the passage of the U.S. law, most African countries had also 
passed laws outlawing FGC. In the passage of these laws, Boyle argues 
that international activism and U.S. pressure superseded both national 
sovereignty and local concerns. This is evident in the wording and struc- 
ture of the laws, in the mismatch between the laws and the practice of 
FGC, and in the lack of implementation and enforcement of the laws. In 
the United States, asylum seekers can be turned away because with laws 
against FGC in their home countries, they cannot reasonably argue that 
they would be harmed or persecuted if denied asylum. 

The data that Boyle analyzes come from public records, significantly 
from the Demographic and Health Survey data on African countries col- 
lected by the U.S. Agency for International Development, from responses 
to questionnaires she submitted to “a long list of international organi- 
zations” (p. 60), and from a competent survey of much of the social sci- 
entific, medical, and activist literature on FGC. Future scholars will surely 
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be interested in the exact membership of the long list of international 
organizations that Boyle contacted—too bad that list is not reproduced 
in this publication. The individual level of Boyle’s methodology is ap- 
proached through a study of the conflict between local and international 
institutions; no interviews with individuals are reported. Boyle commends 
the extant literature for its complete discussions of why individuals main- 
tain the practice, how it affects them, and whether they are likely to 
change. 

This work is superb in showing the influence of the international on 
national policy and individual rights. Messages that begin as global can 
become local—Boyle refers to this process as “glocalization” (p. 113). A 
few years ago an undergraduate student of mine, just back from Ghana, 
puzzled over how to understand the influence of the United Nations in 
shaping the women’s movement in that country. As she saw it, Ghanaian 
women organized to bring about gender equality, but the United Nations 
articulated their agenda and strategies. Many Ghanaian women activists 
embraced the international discourse on gender, and they and others strug- 
gled to reframe their local concerns in the language of the United Nations. 
She wanted to understand what role local initiative played and how the 
United Nations held its sway. Boyle’s work provides an intelligent frame- 
work for answering these questions. 


Shaping Abortion Discourse: Democracy and the Public Sphere in Ger- 
many and the United States. By Myra Marx Ferree, 
William Anthony Gamson, Jiirgen Gerhards, and Dieter Rucht. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. Pp. viit+350. $60.00 (cloth); 
$23.00 (paper). 


Suzanne Staggenborg 
McGill University 


Shaping Abortion Discourse is an outstanding empirical study of media 
coverage of abortion politics in the United States and Germany. Written 
by a team of four accomplished scholars, the book provides a methodo- 
logical model for the comparative analysis of media discourse as well as 
important theoretical concepts that can be used in analyzing media dis- 
course on issues other than abortion. The volume represents years of 
collaboration between the two American and two German authors in 
developing the coding instruments, collecting and analyzing the data, and 
organizing the manuscript. In view of the enormous difficulties involved 
in this enterprise, the end product is indeed impressive, and the work is 
likely to have an important impact on subsequent research on social 
movements, mass media, and democratic processes. 

The authors employed multiple methods, including content analysis of 
newspaper stories and organizational documents, a survey of organiza- 
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tions, and in-depth interviews with a sample of German and American 
abortion activists and journalists. The main data collected for the study, 
quantitative data coded from two major newspapers in each country, 
allow the authors to track and compare changes in abortion discourse 
over three decades. In addition to supplementing this data with a survey 
and interviews, the authors go to extraordinary means to compensate for 
particular limitations of the data. For example, in showing that individual- 
rights claims prevailed over women’s rights arguments, they supple- 
mented their analysis of newspaper stories with an analysis of documents 
from leading abortion-rights organizations in the United States (p. 139). 
In another example, the authors conducted a small-scale study of two 
southern U.S. newspapers’ to see if they granted any greater standing to 
Christian Right themes than did the elite national papers used in the main 
analysis (p. 178). In short, this is an unusually careful empirical study, 
which could serve as an exemplar in methods courses. 

Substantively, the book‘ tells “two related stories,” which might have 
been two separate books. The authors’ first analytic goal is to explain 
how abortion discourse is shaped in each country by the framing strategies 
of key actors within the “discursive opportunity structure.” The concept 
of a discursive opportunity structure, which Myra Marx Ferree and her 
coauthors see as “part of the broader political opportunity structure” (p. 
62), encompasses elements of the German and American political systems, 
sociocultural contexts, and mass media norms. Although some social- 
movement theorists will be dismayed at the broad use of this term to 
include all sorts of institutional and cultural factors, the concept allows 
the authors to identify key differences in the two national contexts that 
shape abortion discourse. Within each country, various actors attempt to 
shape the meaning of abortion, and Ferree et al. measure their success 
in doing so by looking at two major outcomes: standing means “having 
a voice in the media” (p. 86), and framing involves contributing “central 
organizing ideas” (p. 105) to the public discourse. The authors find, for 
example, that state actors, political parties, and churches have higher 
standing in Germany, while social-movement organizations and individ- 
uals are more likely to receive standing in the United States. With regard 
to framing, the authors find that a “fetal life” frame dominates abortion 
discourse in Germany, whereas there is no such consensus in the United 
States, where a pro-abortion individual-rights frame conflicts strongly 
with an anti-abortion fetal-rights frame. Surprisingly, abortion is more 
likely to be framed specifically as a woman’s right in Germany than it is 
in the United States, apparently reflecting a strategic choice on the part 
of American women’s groups. 

The second major analytic goal of the book is to evaluate the quality 
of abortion discourse in the two countries using criteria culled from dem- 
ocratic theory. After spending a chapter reviewing four theoretical 
traditions labeled representative liberal, participatory liberal, discursive, 
and constructionist, the authors attempt to measure the quality of abortion 
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discourse in the two countries. They find that German discourse best 
meets representative liberal criteria, while American discourse is more 
inclusive of a broader range of social groups. In an interesting chapter 
on “metatalk,” the authors employ their interviews with activists and 
journalists to discuss common and divergent journalistic norms and stan- 
dards in the two countries and the ways in which activists experience 
them. 

The book provides a wealth of comparative analysis of abortion dis- 
course in Germany and the United States, demonstrating, as the authors 
conclude, the continuing importance of national context amid globalizing 
trends. The concept of a discursive opportunity structure points scholars 
toward important cultural and institutional factors that are likely to in- 
fluence the shape and quality of discourse, and the methodological model 
provided by the book is exceptional. The book is less successful in offering 
potentially generalizable theoretical propositions, as those listed in the 
book are really findings specific to the comparison between Germany and 
the United States rather than more general hypotheses or arguments. The 
task of analyzing and organizing so much data in this study was clearly 
daunting, but now that this study has been done, it will be much easier 
for others to design less-extensive studies to explore the important ideas 
about public discourse introduced here. 


The Company Doctor: Risk, Responsibility, and Corporate Professional- 
ism. By Elaine Draper. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2003. Pp. 
xi+397. $39.95. 


Stefan Timmermans 
Brandeis University 


At the core of The Company Doctor lies a norm conflict; company doctors 
are medical professionals torn between their loyalty to the company and 
their allegiance to their patients. This conflict is not subtle but apparent 
in every aspect of company doctors’ jobs: the patients they see, the reason 
they see them, what they will notice, how they will interpret the clinical 
signs, and what they will report. Corporate physicians are often distrusted 
by unions and workers as biased corporate mouthpieces and viewed with 
suspicion by employers as messengers of trouble. Elaine Draper shows 
that overwhelmingly, company doctors toe the company bottom line, ex- 
pected to become corporate “team players.” They basically have one op- 
portunity in their career to advocate on a worker’s behalf, expose the 
release of toxins in the workforce or the community, or alert the press to 
injuries. After that, they are out of a job and likely blacklisted in the 
business world. Few, however, end up on the street. 

The company doctor, then, constitutes an intense manifestation of a 
central dilemma in contemporary medical professionalization; in spite of 
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loud protests, the professional autonomy of average hospital clinicians 
has been tempered by market forces, financial accountability, and legal 
awareness. For company doctors such pressures are taken to an extreme: 
they require instinctive business sense to persuade supervisors and man- 
agers of the cost-effectiveness of their services and a legal sensitivity of 
the implications of their records and decisions to survive. Outsourcing of 
medical services is a perpetual threat to their existence. The traditional 
hallmarks of professionalism—credentials, professional codes, and orga- 
nizations—constitute feeble safeguards against the harsh demands of cor- 
porate loyalty. Many of ‘Draper’s respondents note that an MBA is more 
useful in their job than a master’s degree in public health. The norm 
conflict can be summed up by its ultimate irony: keeping workers healthier 
might add to the company’s pension costs. 

The consequences of this norm conflict play out in the lack of attention 
to preventive care, a focus on containing health costs by reducing em- 
ployee benefits, an impetus to avoid liability by demedicalizing work- 
related medical conditions, and the use of medical services to remove 
troublesome employees.. The result is a great inequity in the issues that 
become medically relevant: unless mandated, corporate physicians rarely 
monitor environmental hazards because what is not known cannot pub- 
licly or legally embarrass the company, but they collect extensive indi- 
vidual risk factors of employees to offer alternative explanations for the 
development of occupational diseases and are expected to make medical 
records widely available. Only when an industry has been hit by a public- 
relations scandal, when lawyers find it more advantageous to disclose 
than to deny risks, or when the government requires health surveillance 
have physicians some leeway to initiate programs. Many occupational 
physicians thus spent their days conducting drug tests, genetic and stress 
screenings, and physicals—one physician mentions doing up to 50 phys- 
icals per hour—or they:closely work with the legal department to avoid 
liability or respond to litigation. Scientific research by company insiders 
is basically nonexistent, further marginalizing the profession. 

Draper’s book is based on 100 in-depth interviews between 1992 and 
2000 with company physicians from a broad array of industries, govern- - 
ment officials, labor officials, scholars, trade association representatives, 
and public-health workers. Draper also mentions having observed com- 
pany doctors at work, but her observations do not feature prominently 
in this book. This is a pity because when reading the many interview 
quotes I kept wondering whether company physicians did not filter the 
sharp edges of their daily reality. The insidious consequences of screening 
or drug detection reside in the choice for tests, the margins of error, the 
formatting of reporting.forms, and the conclusions drawn from the evi- 
dence. Such details need to be retrieved ethnographically to understand 
how physicians decide controversial situations. The interview data do not 
leave Draper much choice than to take her respondents’ accounts at face 
value. 
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An advantage of interview data is that the loss in specificity can be 
offset by a gain in generalizability and explanatory value. Here, Draper’s 
book does not completely deliver either. It is difficult to grasp how wide- 
spread are the phenomena that she discusses. She notes much variety in 
corporate physicians’ work practices, but it is unclear whether the var- 
iation depends on industry, training, position, or any combination of these 
factors. Still, the overall picture is clear: The Company Doctor offers a 
sobering view of a marginal profession, desperately struggling for survival 
in a hostile environment and, in the process of self-preservation, harming 
public, environmental, occupational, and—occasionally—corporate 
health. 


Running after Pills: Politics, Gender and Contraception in Colonial Zim- 
babwe. By Amy Kaler. Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann, 2003. Pp. x+247. 
$27.95. 


Esther I. Wilder 
Lehman College, City University of New York 


Amy Kaler traces the history of family planning in Rhodesia and Zim- 
babwe from 1955 up through the postindependence era. She convincingly 
shows how contraceptive technology became imbued with multiple mean- 
ings as it served as a focal point for historical conflicts based on culture, 
gender, generation, and national identity. Kaler’s detailed analysis draws 
on archival materials as well as on interviews with family-planning work- 
ers and other African men and women. 

The institutional history of family planning in Rhodesia finds its roots 
in white fears of black overpopulation. Not surprisingly, many Africans 
were initially suspicious of family planning and viewed efforts by the 
Family Planning Association of Rhodesia and the Rhodesian Ministry of 
Health to promote contraception in African townships as nothing less 
than outright genocide. Why, many nationalist leaders wondered, did the 
government encourage white European immigration while simultaneously 
promoting family planning in African townships? Although most of the 
family-planning workers who served the local communities were African, 
they were perceived by many nationalists as pawns in a political struggle. 
Nationalist leaders adopted a strong anti-family-planning platform and 
encouraged women to have as many children as possible to support their 
cause—the overthrow of the colonial regime—even while some of them 
adopted contraceptive methods in private. 

Kaler shows that modern reproductive technologies also threatened 
traditional authority structures within the family and community. For 
example, in traditional Shona culture, marriage is an economic transaction 
in which lobola (the bride price paid to the woman’s parents) secures the 
man’s family’s rights to the woman’s reproductive capacities. As a con- 
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sequence, access to fertility regulation is traditionally controlled largely 
by the wife’s husband and extended family. The arrival of new contra- 
ceptive technologies (e.g., the pill in 1961 and Depo-Provera later in the 
decade) recast fertility regulation as an autonomous decision that could 
be undertaken without the consent or knowledge of other family members. 
Many traditionalists feared that these new technologies would liberate 
women’s sexual urges and turn them into mahure (whores). 

Relatively few women used modern methods of fertility control in the 
mid-1970s. (Kaler cites figures showing that less than 5% of women in 
rural areas and less than 20% in various urban areas were using these 
new technologies.) Moreover, estimates suggest that between one-third 
and one-half of the women who used contraception did so privately. Be- 
cause men were often suspicious of their wives using these technologies, 
clinic workers sometimes cooperated with women to safeguard their pri- 
vacy. For example, when a husband would visit the clinic demanding 
evidence that his wife was practicing birth control, the clinic worker might 
lie and say that his wife had not been there. Depo-Provera was the pre- 
ferred method of family planning, largely because it lent itself to secrecy. 

In Running after Pills, Kaler discusses the cultural impacts of family- 
planning technologies and the controversies that arose with the intro- 
duction of each new method. Her analysis provides compelling evidence 
that methods of fertility regulation are ultimately about power over the 
body—that any shift in the locus of family planning is likely to empower 
some and disempower, others. She further demonstrates that the meaning 
inherent in any method of fertility regulation is neither fixed nor absolute, 
and that individuals may attribute different meanings to the same family- 
planning method depending on the context in which the method is being 
used. For example, mothers-in-law may oppose the use of birth control 
by their daughters-in-law (since grandchildren bring old-age support and 
ensure the continuation of the lineage) ¢ even while supporting family plan- 
ning for their own daughters. 

Not surprisingly, Kaler’s analysis raises many questions that will need 
to be addressed in further research. For example, did the introduction of 
family planning in other African colonial societies engender the same kinds 
of conflicts and controversies that arose in Rhodesia? To what extent were 
the efforts of whites to promote family planning in the black townships 
actually motivated by racist ideologies? Is there any truth to the notion 
that the new contraceptive methods opened the doors for women to engage 
in more promiscuous sexual behavior? 

This book would have benefited from more thorough copyediting, since 
there are typographical errors throughout the text. (On pages 172 and 
173 the same quote appears twice and is attributed to two different 
people.) Nonetheless, Running after Pills is an important and interesting 
contribution to scholarship and should be required reading for anyone 
with an interest in reproductive behavior or the social history of Africa. 
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Faith in Nation: Exclusionary Origins of Nationalism. By 
Anthony W. Marx. New York: Oxford University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xiii+258. 


John Hutchinson 
London School of Economics 


Arthur W. Marx attempts to revise interpretations of nationalism that 
assume the modern, inclusive, and civic origins of Western nations by 
arguing that European nationalism was formed two centuries earlier on 
the basis of religious exclusion of internal “others.” He claims to throw 
light on current ethno-religious conflicts in much of the non-European 
world by demonstrating that these experiences have parallels with the 
strategies of Europeans who sought to build political cohesion by the 
stigmatization and elimination of religious enemies. Although his criti- 
cisms of those who view nationalism as an entirely secular phenomenon 
are valid, his own arguments are overstated and based on a limited po- 
litical conception of nationalism and nations. 

The main argument is presented in the first chapter. The emergence of 
nationalism is linked to the requirements of centralizing states to find a 
principle of cohesion that can bind the many different populations now 
being brought under a single authority. Nationalism is “the principle of 
popular solidarity intended to coincide with states” (p. 8). In the early 
modern period, state elites became aware of the need to create a nation, 
sometimes consciously, sometimes not. Nations, however, did not exist 
and leaders used religion to mobilize their subjects by identifying, de- 
monizing, and deporting religious others. The politico-religious compact 
binding elites and the bulk of the people provided the mold on which the 
later civic nation-state was formed. 

Marx chooses three cases (Spain, England, and France) by which to 
test his argument. These, he maintains, are perceived to be the core found- 
ing civic nationalisms. In the subsequent six chapters he discusses the 
relationship between the expulsion of the Moors and Jews and the for- 
mation of a united Spanish kingdom; the attempts by the French crown 
to build a cohesive state by manipulating the mass passions that erupted 
during the religious civil wars of the 16th and 17th centuries and that 
culminated in the expulsion of the Huguenots; and the rise of a Protestant 
nation in England, identified with parliamentary liberties and founded 
on a suspicion of the Crown and a visceral hostility to Catholics. Although 
a subsequent secular liberal nationalism claimed to be inclusive and to 
repudiate the historic religious divisions, in reality this was dependent on 
the sense of mass identification with the state formed during the religious 
conflicts. 

This interpretation rests on a good knowledge of the theoretical liter- 
ature on nationalism and a coverage of the secondary but not primary 
sources for the three countries. There is little new in the way of empirical 
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insights to be gained. What then of the arguments themselves? I would 
agree that the religious roots of nationalism have been underexplored, but 
I remain unconvinced that Marx has made his case. From the start he 
agrees that the Spanish exclusion failed to effect the formation of a unified 
nation-state because it, was not accompanied by a mass mobilization 
against the outsider, and he provides no evidence that the religious conflict 
in France had any nationalist connotations. The result is that his entire 
critique of the liberal civic model rests only on England, hardly the basis 
of a general argument about the origins of nationalism, since even a 
modernist like Gellner readily admits England as an exception to his 
model. 

Marx provides no analysis of what religious or national identities might 
mean to the participants. These identities appear to have no content but 
are entities that elites manipulate and that inflame masses, and they are 
considered only in terms of their capacity to create or subvert solidarities. 
Indeed, for all his claims about the importance of agency, he has little 
interest in what his subjects believed, and his analysis has a reductionist 
quality. He admits that monarchs such as Henry IV of France and Charles 
II of England did seek to build their kingdoms on conciliation, but claims 
that there was always a tendency to return to a strategy of exclusion, as 
when Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes. However, he offers no 
evidence that there was mass support for the exclusion of the Huguenots 
and that hence this was an effective strategy of “nation building.” Since 
he places little weight on the emergence of a French or English ethnic 
consciousness in the late medieval period, his notion that religious mo- 
bilization is a form of nation building has a teleological edge. The rela- 
tionship between religious and national identities, surely crucial to his 
thesis, is never explored from the inside. The book has the air of an 
academic exercise in which history is used to buttress a position, rather 
than to illuminate a distinctive period. Material suitable for a mildly 
provocative article has: been inflated into a gray book characterized by 
repetitive and schematic argumentation. 


For the Common Good? American Civic Life and the Golden Age of Fra- 
ternity. By Jason Kaufman. New York: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
Pp. 286. 


Marc Stears 
University of Oxford 


Jason Kaufman begins his study of American associational life in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries with a brief exercise in autopsychoanalysis. 
“T am definitely not a joiner,” he opines, nor is he “particularly fond of 
the racial, ethnic, gender and religious boundaries that divide our world 
today” (p. vii). He need not have bothered to lay his cards quite so clearly 
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on the table, however, for a deep antipathy toward associational life, in 
all of its complex multiplicities, is evident throughout his book. This is a 
work that consistently and ruthlessly seeks to expose each and every 
exclusionary tendency and ascriptive inequality associated with the fra- 
ternal life of the United States during the gilded and progressive ages. 
This is the prosecution case against the Tocquevillian reading of civic life 
so consistently popular among liberal and republican commentators of 
the American political scene. “American associationalism exacerbated ex- 
isting differences by enfranchising them in exclusive organisations,” For 
the Common Good contends (p. 7), with the result that negative social 
divisions were maintained, bigoted attitudes hardened, and the maldis- 
tribution of material resources reinforced. The American practice of as- 
sociationalism is best seen not as a guarantor of political freedom but as 
an enhancer of social and economic inequality. 

In making this case, Kaufman draws upon a phenomenally impressive 
range of quantitative and qualitative sources, sociological and historical 
methods, analytic and rhetorical skills. Whatever one makes of the ar- 
gument, this is an impressive book. Kaufman’s analysis begins with the 
sociocultural factors that lay behind the initial upsurge in associational 
activity in late 19th-century America. Having subtly traced the close in- 
terconnection between demographic, social, industrial, and political di- 
mensions in the growth of American associations, he then proceeds to 
examine a diverse range of associational arenas, including the evolution 
of special-interest political groups, the ethnically and religiously divided 
methods of labor representation, the intersection of civilian and military 
organization, and the failure of efforts to transcend social distinctions 
through the pursuit of a universal and comprehensive system of social 
insurance in pre-New Deal America. Throughout all of these carefully 
sustained and consistently thought-provoking analyses, one central mes- 
sage shines through: American associational life in the period from 1870 
to 1920 was chiefly characterized by a practice of “competitive volunta- 
rism.” Distinct social, religious, and ethnic groups mobilized exclusively 
for each other in late 19th- and early 20th-century America, and they did 
so often directly at the expense of other groups with whom they may have 
shared economic interests. The result was a society more deeply divided, 
and more strikingly unequal, than may otherwise have been the case. 

This is an argument exceedingly well made. But there are shortcomings 
in Kaufman’s analysis, the most dramatic of which lies in the realm of 
ideas. For, despite a final couple of chapters that explicitly seek to examine 
the normative dimension of associational life, remarkably little time is 
spent here with the political or social theorists of the age. There is no 
sign whatsoever in these pages of the penetrating examinations of asso- 
ciational life offered by the likes of Hebert Croly, John Dewey, Walter 
Lippmann, or Mary Parker Follett: theorists whose considerable intellec- 
tual talents and energies were continually directed toward an examination 
of the merits and demerits of American associationalism at precisely the 
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time of Kaufman’s inquiry. The result is a lack of any serious attempt to 
make sense of the era’s deeply ambivalent attitudes to exactly the asso- 
ciational tendencies that Kaufman describes. This is a great shame. All 
of these thinkers were aware of the limitations of competitive voluntarism, 
of the attitudes of exclusivity that the practice fostered, and the material 
inequalities that it sustained. Yet they were also sharply conscious of the 
difficulties of the alternative: of, that is, the centralizing, bureaucratic, 
social-democratic state machines that increasingly characterized the 
nations of Europe. For while these new state machines did seem to offer 
much to those seeking social inclusivity and material redistribution—the 
“people friendly social policies” (p. 198), whose absence from the United 
States Kaufman deplores—most progressives also argued that they posed 
dramatic new threats to the diversity, creativity, dynamism, and liberties 
of the peoples of those nations. As scholars such as John Thompson, Daniel 
Rodgers, and Eldon Eisenach have shown us, the progressives of the early 
20th century did believe that it was important to craft an increasingly 
all-embracing welfare state, but they were also committed to doing so 
without inviting the state-centric restrictions that had all too often ap- 
peared to result from the state-building project in continental Europe. 
This was no narrow-minded Tocquevillianism; it was rather an attempt 
to craft a middle path between the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the American competitive voluntarist tradition: to replace exclusivity with 
inclusiveness while not sacrificing dynamism and freedom for bureaucracy 
and repression. Until these ideas and issues are taken seriously, our view 
of associational life in its golden age will remain sadly incomplete. 


The Fracture of Good Order: Christian Antiliberalism and the Challenge 
to American Politics. By Jason C. Bivins. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2003. Pp. x+218. $18.95 (paper). 


Douglas E. Cowan 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 


Conflict between Christian faith and sociopolitical power is all but ubiq- 
uitous in the nearly two millennia of Christian history. From the explicit 
challenge represented by Jesus and his followers to the Roman occupation 
government in Palestine to the refusal of peace churches such as the 
Mennonites to serve in the military, the legitimacy of the state and the 
exercise of its power have been called into question at the altar of Christian 
ritual, belief, and practice. In The Fracture of Good Order, Jason C. Bivins, 
an associate professor of religion at North Carolina State University in 
Raleigh, examines three instantiations of this challenge in post-World 
War II America: the evangelical Sojourners community in Washington, 
D.C., the so-called New Christian Right (NCR) and its support for the 
home-schooling movements, and the religiously grounded theater of pro- 
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test represented by Daniel Berrigan and Philip Berrigan. In its own way, 
Bivins argues, each of these movements challenges the very nature of 
American liberalism and the various social arrangements it supports— 
individualism, the separation of the private and public spheres of life, 
and representative (as opposed to participative) democracy. “Christian 
antiliberalism,” he writes (p. 9), “is an explicitly critical idiom, which calls 
into question the very legitimacy of the system” it critiques. 

Rather than distinguish these critiques along denominational lines 
(whatever their other ideological differences, both the Sojourners com- 
munity and the NCR consider themselves solidly evangelical and Prot- 
estant), Bivins builds his analysis around four key “qualities” of “American 
political religion”: “political illegibility,” the notion that the fundamental 
character of religious protest cannot be understood in the context of the 
political discourse it critiques; “the sacred register of politics,” the instan- 
tiation of religious beliefs as a form of identity politics; “ritual protest,” 
the dramatization of critique through the disruption and reinscription of 
public political spaces; and koinonia (community), an attempt by Christian 
antiliberals “to control the decisions that shape the way they live and to 
carve out an existence that reflects their worldview” (p. 11). 

Following a rather brief overview of the rise of the liberal state, Bivins 
considers the first three of these antiliberal qualities in the context of the 
movements noted above. Political illegibility is discussed in terms of the 
emergence and evolution of the Sojourners community, the sacred register 
of politics through an examination of the NCR’s concern with home 
schooling, and ritual protest through the various acts of civil disobedience 
conducted by the Berrigans for nearly four decades. The larger quality 
of koinonia he discusses in the final chapter. While each of the three 
substantive chapters is valuable, they are not equally so. The Sojourners 
community (chap. 2) and the Berrigans (chap. 4) are microcosmic social 
entities that function from very particular and, more important, shared 
religious viewpoints. Bivins does a very good job of explicating these 
viewpoints and connecting them to the antiliberal qualities that constitute 
his theoretical platform. His analysis of the NCR, however, seems less 
useful. First, the NCR is a much larger, much more amorphous social 
entity than either of the other two examples, and it encompasses a wide 
range of often conflicting theological beliefs and social preferences. Sec- 
ond, his use of home schooling as an investigative example, though an 
obvious choice in some regards, is not adequately established in the chap- 
ter as representative of the NCR. That is, while it may present the views 
of those members of the NCR who home school, there is no indication 
of how this analysis translates to the millions of members who do not. 
Bivins quite rightly criticizes a number of previous commentators for 
oversimplifying large historical movements and trends, but this chapter 
falls into precisely that trap. While one of Bivins’s points is obviously a 
demonstration that Christian antiliberalism cannot be contained by de- 
nominational divisions such as Protestant or Catholic, larger religious 
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categories such as “evangelical” or “mainline,” or increasingly imprecise 
social divisions of the “Right” and “Left,” his own oversimplification of 
the NCR does not serve his analysis as usefully as his discussions of the 
Sojourners community and the Berrigan brothers. 

Overall, though, despite a certain repetitiveness in style and some dis- 
tractingly superfluous endnotes, this book is a very useful addition to 
growing literature on the reflexive and ubiquitous relationship between 
religious life and the political order. It is to be hoped that he will see fit 
to continue his analysis in light of post-9/11 America and the passage of 
legislation such as the Patriot Act, when activists such as the Berrigans 
could very easily be recast by the state not as protesters but as terrorists. 


Competitive Spirits: Latin America’s New Religious Economy. By 
R. Andrew Chesnut. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003. Pp. 189. 


Darren E. Sherkat 
Southern Illinois University 


Scholarship on Latin American religion has been radically transformed 
over the last decade, moving from a focus on liberationist movements 
within the Catholic Church to an acknowledgment of the growing influ- 
ence of Protestantism and charismatic movements within Catholicism. 
The shift in focus is welcome, largely because the more politicized direc- 
tion of previous research lacked empirical grounding. Andrew Chesnut 
provides another contribution to this genre of literature, focusing on what 
he terms “pneumacentric” religious movements. This orientation guides 
analyses across the popular Pentecostal and Charismatic Catholic move- 
ments and also into spiritist movements based on Afro-Catholic syncre- 
tism, such as Umbanda, Candomble, Santeria, and Voudou. 

Chesnut connects his analyses to market perspectives on religion de- 
rived from sociology, economics, and political science. In line with these 
perspectives, Chesnut identifies how mainstream Catholicism is limited 
in its ability to produce diverse products and provide a staff of effective 
sales agents. Educational requirements for priests limit their supply and 
produce social-class differences between priests and laity. In contrast, 
Pentecostal movements can utilize anyone capable of generating partic- 
ipants and contributions. For Catholics, product differentiation will be 
constrained—since it is difficult for one church or priest to perform both 
old-style Latin Mass and contemporary Charismatic revival to satisfy the 
diverse preferences of potential consumers. Chesnut discusses how the 
Catholic Charismatic Renewal (CCR) movement had difficulty operating 
within some national Catholic churches. However, an important question 
left unaddressed is how the national Catholic churches’ responses to CCR 
varied by levels of competition from Protestant groups or what impact 
these supply-side efforts might have had on membership growth. 
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Much of Competitive Spirits deals with growth rates of Pentecostal, 
Charismatic Catholic, and African diaspora religious movements, with a 
focus on Brazil and Guatemala but also extending elsewhere. The dis- 
cussion is informative; however, few concrete details are elaborated re- 
garding growth rates as a percentage of the population and how this 
compares to growth in the more mainstream Catholic church. Specifics 
regarding numbers for various Pentecostal, CCR, or African-inspired spir- 
itist groups are sporadically presented and not well documented, often 
consisting of assertions made in unpublished papers. Still, I think it is 
clear from this and many other works that growth has been considerable. 

The presentation of information on the CCR is one of the primary 
contributions of Chesnut’s work. Previous studies of Catholic renewal in 
Latin America have focused almost exclusively on liberationist-oriented 
Catholic base communities, while Chesnut convincingly argues that the 
more apolitical and spiritually oriented CCR is the dominant arm of the 
Catholic church among the popular classes in Latin America. Chesnut 
also presents evidence that the CCR was influenced by Catholic officials 
from the United States. Yet, specifics of these connections are largely 
underdeveloped. That is unfortunate, since elaboration of these cross- 
national connections may help establish the mechanisms through which 
the Catholic church remains a diverse organization and avoids becoming 
a lazy monopoly. 

Another interesting dimension of Competitive Spirits is its focus on 
African diaspora and other spiritist movements that hold considerable 
sway in Latin America and the Caribbean (for Chesnut, Latin America 
and the Caribbean frequently seem to merge together). Chesnut presents 
an interesting array of movements situated in various regional contexts 
and linked to their African origins and syncretic tendencies. Indeed, he 
elevates these movements to coequal competitors with more established 
movements like the Assembly of God and the CCR. Here Chesnut could ` 
have benefited from reference to Rodney Stark and colleague’s works 
regarding client cults. Such movements do not require exclusive com- 
mitment and generally don’t require much of “members” other than par- 
ticipation in specific rites and payment for the services of the sorceress. 
This lack of exclusivity is what is responsible for their lack of presence 
in advertising, media, politics, and the like. In contrast to Pentecostals 
and the CCR, these diaspora movements have no stable infrastructure 
that enables resource mobilization, in large part because participation is 
sporadic, temporary, and linked to worldly crises that drive members to 
mediums for diaspora movements. 

While Chesnut attempts to couch his work as an elaboration of religious 
market theories, his explanations for participation often depart markedly 
from the implications of this perspective. Indeed, motivations for partic- 
ipation based on worldly travails such as health and poverty fit much 
more squarely into the old deprivation paradigm of religious mobilization. 
The focus on faith healing and worldly benefits of each of the three 
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movements fails to seriously address the otherworldly goods generated by 
these movements. No attention is given to systematic demand-side theories 
derived from the rational-actor approach. Further, little systematic inter- 
view data is presented to support the claimed motivations for religious 
action. 

Chesnut’s book provides readers with an overview of many important 
developments in Latin American religion and is distinctive in its attention 
to both the CCR and the African diaspora religions. Sociologists will be 
disappointed with the lack of theoretical rigor and the dearth of systematic 
original research. However, Competitive Spirits is a useful text and would 
make for a lively introduction to Latin American religion for advanced 
undergraduates or graduate students. 


Bearing False Witness? An Introduction to the Christian Countercult. By 
Douglas E. Cowan. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2003. Pp. 255. $72.95. 


Erika Summers-Effler 
University of Notre Dame 


Douglas E. Cowan’s first priority in Bearing False Witness? An Intro- 
duction to the Christian Countercult is to distinguish the Christian coun- 
tercult from the secular anticult movement. The similarities between the 
two begin and end with a general critique of the same organizations. The 
anticult is secular and concerned with legal and psychological issues. The 
countercult is focused on the religious threat of new religious movements 
to the conservative evangelical Christian perspective. It is the second 
movement, the Christian countercult, that Cowan examines. Cowan’s 
analysis is based exclusively on the published materials of countercult 
movement intellectuals. He defends this focus by suggesting that focusing 
on the publicly available information put forth by movement intellectuals 
is the best way to understand a movement’s cognitive praxis. Examining 
such a large body of literature is a daunting task but one that Cowan 
lives up to. For example, he provides detailed descriptions of the history 
of prominent intellectuals and organizations in the countercult movement, 
and he details the history of countercult critiques of Buddhism, Islam, 
New Age religions, and Roman Catholicism. 

Cowan contends that the Christian countercult produces its critiques 
to protect the worldview of conservative evangelical Christians—thus the 
countercult’s focus on itself and the veracity of its own religious convic- 
tions rather than on those it purportedly wishes to save. On page 134, 
Cowan reiterates this point that resounds throughout the book, “Although 
some members of the Christian countercult have advocated for program- 
matic confrontation and evangelization of adherents to new and contro- 
versial religious groups (i.e., a missiological approach), the majority of the 
material produced by and for the countercult community is directed to- 
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ward the maintenance and reinforcement of the Christian worldview in 
the face of the challenge represented by these alternative religious choices 
De, an apologetic approach).” He bases the theoretical framework for his 
analysis of countercult reality maintenance in Peter Berger and Thomas 
Luckman’s The Social Construction of Reality: A Treatise on the S ociology 
of Knowledge (Penguin, 1966) and Ron Eyerman and Andrew Jamison’s 
Social Movements: A Cognitive Approach (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1991). 

While his analysis of countercult publications certainly presents a plau- 
sible motivation of reality maintenance, it is difficult to support this po- 
sition without investigation into the social conditions of the production 
and consumption of the materials. How real are the threats of new re- 
ligions to conservative evangelical Christians? Do they confront converts 
to new religions in their personal networks, or are new religions made 
personal and scary through the efforts of the countercult movement itself? 
Pervasive infighting among countercult public intellectuals about what 
constitutes legitimate authority and an apparent thrill that some authors 
find in creating and disseminating descriptions of brutal rituals and con- 
spiracy theories suggest that it is unlikely that production and consump- 
tion of Christian countercult literature is motivated solely by personally 
felt threats to a conservative Christian worldview. Similarly, we are left 
to wonder how people become attached to a worldview that is so easily 
threatened by any alternate understanding of reality. For some it is the 
only perspective they have ever known, but according to Cowan many 
of the most popular countercult authors are converts, even past partici- 
pants in the religions they now condemn. These are empirical questions 
to be investigated. I make these points not so much to critique the book 
as to suggest that considering the context of the production and con- 
sumption of countercult materials might result in a richer theory of the 
social motivations and implications of the Christian countercult 
movement. 

The book’s strengths are in the empirical richness of the overview of 
the history, literature, and perspectives within the countercult movement. 
Cowan reveals a range of approaches within the countercult—those who 
attempt to be academic and evenhanded to those who put forth unsub- 
stantiated conspiracy theories that are likely to inspire hate and misun- 
derstanding. By giving such a detailed description of the literature, Cowan 
avoids lumping a complex social phenomenon into a single derogatory 
category. He wades deeply into the specifics of the arguments and theo- 
logical perspectives and thus provides a nuanced picture of the sociological 
underpinnings of a theological debate. But those simply looking for the 
sociological upshot of the Christian countercult movement should be- 
ware—Cowan provides the reader with a thorough knowledge of the 
theological discussions. Bearing False Witness? An Introduction to the 
Christian Countercult is clearly written and well organized; as a result, 
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nority populations, and institutional changes (including civil rights leg- 
islation) that protected minority groups from discrimination by the ma- 
jority population. 

Many scholars believe that the European experience is of little relevance 
to the adaptation prospects of the descendants of newer Asian and Latino 
immigrants. Alba and Nee reject this point of view and provide coun- 
terarguments to the usual line of reasoning to show that the distinctiveness 
of more recent immigration streams has been overstated and that the 
complexity of earlier waves of:immigration and the circumstances the 
immigrants faced in the United States have often been misunderstood in 
historical retrospective. Moreover, the authors argue that neither of the 
two competing explanations for modes of immigrant incorporation—eth- 
nic pluralism and segmented assimilation—is entirely satisfactory. While 
these perspectives may characterize the adjustment experiences of some 
second-generation migrants, the rigidity of the presumed racial/ethnic 
boundaries is at variance with much contemporary experience. Not only 
do these theories not rule out assimilationist tendencies, they tend to 
downplay incentives to join the socioeconomic mainstream and they over- 
look the important role of the state in creating and enforcing societal rules 
to ensure access. 

Two final chapters examine the historical character of immigration from 
10 important immigrant-sending countries. Looking again at language 
assimilation, socioeconomic position, residential patterns, and intermar- 
riage, the authors conclude that, despite much diversity in outcomes and 
a limited time horizon in which to examine second-generation change, 
assimilation remains a vital core affecting immigrant groups in the United 
States. In the process, of course, the mainstream of American society is 
affected, and examples are offered in the areas of religion, conceptions of 
beauty, the ethnic diversity of the mainstream, and American demography. 

One wishes that the authors, having allowed that reinvigorated plu- 
ralism, assimilation, and segmented assimilation are all in play among 
contemporary immigration streams, would have attempted some assess- 
ment of their relative importance. Evaluations of immigrant assimilation 
could have gone deeper into patterns of economic and, especially, political 
incorporation. More might have been made about assimilation tendencies, 
especially English-language acquisition, among first-generation new im- 
migrants. Finally, some provocative questions could have been explored 
at greater length—for example, whether the hiatus in immigration fol- 
lowing the 1920s was essential to immigrant incorporation and whether 
the existence of racial out-groups is a necessary condition for assimilation 
to occur. But these are minor quibbles to an important piece of scholarship 
that will amply repay a careful reading. 
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Remaking the American Mainstream: Assimilation and Contemporary Im- 
migration. By Richard Alba and Victor Nee. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 2003. Pp. xiv+359. $39.95. 


Thomas J. Espenshade 
Princeton University 


This illuminating book makes two important contributions to the study 
of contemporary U.S. immigration. It offers a new way of thinking about 
processes of immigrant assimilation. It also provides compelling empirical 
evidence that assimilation was the “master trend” characterizing the ad- 
aptation experiences of descendants of immigrants from Europe and East 
Asia during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Further, it suggests 
that assimilation is still a viable mode of incorporation for many second- 
generation immigrants whose parents came to the United States after 
1965. 

The authors begin by rejecting the old assimilation canon because it 
assumes that assimilation is inevitable, that it is one sided (involving 
adjustments only on the part of immigrants and not at all by the host 
society), that the culture of white, middle-class Protestants is superior to 
other cultures, and that there is little or no room for positive contributions 
from one’s own racial or ethnic group. In its place, Alba and Nee advocate 
a new understanding that defines assimilation as “the decline of an ethnic 
distinction and its corollary cultural and social differences,” where “de- 
cline” is interpreted to mean that “a distinction attenuates in salience, that 
the occurrences for which it is relevant diminish in number and contract 
to fewer and fewer domains of social life” (p. 11). 

Beyond providing new concepts, the authors employ a new institu- 
tionalism framework to explain the causal mechanisms behind assimi- 
lation. These involve the interplay between the actions of immigrants and 
their descendants, primary group affiliations, and institutional contexts. 
In this view, assimilation is a by-product of purposive action taken at the 
individual level to take advantage of opportunities in the social main- 
stream to improve life chances for oneself and one’s family. Assimilation 
is, in other words, “something that frequently happens to people while 
they are making other plans” (p. 282). 

Evidence on assimilation patterns among the second- and third-gen- 
eration descendants of European and early East Asian immigrants is 
reviewed in the domains of English-language acquisition and monolin- 
gualism, socioeconomic parity, residential segregation, intermarriage, and 
ethnic identity. The authors conclude, “Granted, assimilation has not en- 
tirely erased ethnicity as a significant form of social difference in the 
majority population; but it has reduced it to a matter of largely symbolic 
weight for most and narrowed its meaning to a small set of social contexts” 
(p. 121). Systemic forces in American society contributing to these trends 
include opportunities for social mobility, changes in attitudes toward mi- 
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set of actors strives to deploy a favored frame, striving to have it picked 
up, transferred, and amplified by all the other elements. Entman is setting 
up a kind of “policy world” in which structure exists through mutualities 
of need and ongoing relationships, as well as indeterminacies caused by 
outside events and continuous changes in the specificities of 
connectedness. 

Perhaps because of the way practitioners in one discipline are not fully 
cognizant of the work in others (Entman is a political scientist), he does 
not seem aware of how closely his cascades have been examined by so- 
ciologists, including those he does not cite (the foundational work of Gaye 
Tuchman and the follow-up by Mark Fishman) and those he does cite 
(like Herbert Gans and Todd Gitlin). Such scholars long ago moved away 
from crude instrumentalism and toward an ethnographic-interactive per- 
spective on how news, opinion, and institution intersect. And at the still 
more micro level, Entman’s speculations on how audiences and media 
people manage to frame their views would benefit from work of ethno- 
methodologists and cognitive scientists who take direct aim at the problem 
(e.g., Steve Clayman, Gilles Fauconnier, Aaron Cicourel). 

Entman’s ardor for a new model is problematic not because it fails to 
bestow appropriate credit (a trifling matter) but because the others’ work 
would show the phenomena to be even more complex than he imagines. 
It will take more, or different, to herd these cats. The overreach detracts 
from the strong hand Entman is otherwise playing. As a scholar of gov- 
ernment who is touched by the logic of interactional social construction, 
he consistently makes sense of recent history in a convincing and inter- 
esting way. He does great substantive work. We gain real insights into 
how particular foreign policy-related events took place and how, at a 
more general level, aspects of the system operate. We are given fresh 
understandings of the Republican advantage in maintaining control over 
media framings compared to the Democrats, for example. 

He subtly advances our thinking about what public opinion might 
actually be and just how polls and surveys interact with politicians’ be- 
haviors to determine treaties, wars, and famines. And he makes a striking 
argument that, given the realities of disparate power and cognitive limits 
that seem intractable, we should try to advance the goal of increasing the 
circulation of ideas and frames that exist within the elite. Anything like 
true democratic discourse is simply unrealistic; the amazing thing is how 
current processes thwart even the circulation of options favored by very 
important people. 

All will not agree with the empirical conclusions, the recommendation, 
or the awkward stretch toward the New Model. But the analyses are rich, 
the writing is clear, and the pages drip with well-conceived irony. All is 
forgiven; this book delivers a lot and advances the field. 
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Cowan offers a readable and insightful analysis of the previously under- 
explored area of conservative Christian responses to new religions. 


Projections of Power: Framing News, Public Opinion and U.S. Foreign 
Policy. By Robert Entman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2004. 
Pp. 229. 


Harvey Molotch 
New York University 


Only made explicit at the end, this book is motivated by concern that the 
ignorance and ill-tempered aggressiveness of U.S. foreign policy damages 
the world as it damages the United States itself—“foreign policies that 
do not rationally maximize U.S. interests” (p. 164). It asks, in effect, what 
public opinion has to do with it. Do we get what we prefer? Or do the 
elites do it to us? Or do the media themselves dominate? The answer, my 
friend, is none of the above but also, in a sense, all in combination. 

Through a series of tellingly well-chosen case studies (e.g., the shooting 
down of KAL Flight 007, U.S. intervention in Bosnia), Entman compares 
actual media coverage with elite opinions and, sometimes as a separate 
matter, the editorial positions of the media outlets themselves. He makes 
central use of the idea of news frame, as derived from the works of Erving 
Goffman and William Gamson, to determine the degree to which media 
frames of a given policy option reflect positions of the public as well as 
those of members of various elite groups. 

Basing his conclusions on substantively rich and inventive measure- 
ments, Entman avers that media do not reflect a single elite position nor 
does their framing replicate divisions within the elites. That is, U.S. pres- 
idents (key members of the elite) sometimes find their preferred framings 
blunted by media counterframes. In other instances, media coverage sup- 
ports a president’s framing even when many members of Congress (also 
an elite element) hold a contrary position. And in a parallel way, those 
making decisions (in the White House or the Congress) sometimes follow 
public opinion (as indicated by national surveys) while in other circum- 
stances they ignore it or even force its reversal. 

These findings lead Entman to reject the notion of elite control over 
media, public opinion, or policy. His empirical analysis also causes him 
to reject the idea that media even reflect the diversity of viewpoints within 
the elite itself. i 

What does explain things, according to the author, is his newly minted 
“cascade model.” Sort of coming from the top down (hence the “cascade” 
terminology) but also sort of not (at times it is more bottom up or lateral), 
framings flow across nodes and actors, gaining or losing efficacy at each 
juncture. It is a “jumbled spiral, this double helix of reciprocal influences, 
movements and resistances among elites and the public” (p. 137). Each 
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Emotions at Work: Normative Control, Organizations, and Culture in 
Japan and America. By Aviad E. Raz. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 2002. Pp. xiiit+277. $35.00. 


Dennis K. Mumby 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


In the last 15 years or so, the study of “emotions at work” has become a 
veritable cottage industry among management, sociology, and organiza- 
tion studies researchers. Particularly with the shift to post-Fordist, pos- 
tindustrial organizational structures and the ostensibly enhanced auton- 
omy of employees, “emotion work” represents perhaps the last frontier of 
influence over which managers and workers struggle. With the increasing 
shift from a production to a service economy, organizations have focused 
increasingly on the connections between employee affect and corporate 
profitability. 

Scholarly efforts to study this increased focus on workplace emotions 
run the gamut from functionalist, managerially oriented attempts to dem- 
onstrate a causal relationship between emotion work and profit, to critical 
studies that deconstruct and critique corporate efforts to control workers’ 
emotions as a way to “commercialize feeling” and improve the bottom 
line. Aviad E. Raz’s book falls' at the latter end of this continuum, ex- 
amining the complex interconnections among work, culture, emotion, and 
organizational control through a comparative analysis of Japanese and 
U.S. companies. 

A number of intertwined threads can be identified in Raz’s argument. 
First, at a macrolevel of analysis, he is concerned with confounding the 
received view of Japanese and U.S. workplace and national cultures as 
oppositional and as embodying diametrically opposed alternatives for how 
the workplace is managed. As Raz states, “This study presents an alter- 
native view that seeks to collapse such dichotomies and to unearth the 
parallels between the two imaginaries of ‘America’ and ‘Japan.’ ‘Japan’ 
and ‘America’ have become so entangled in a mutual web of innovation 
and importation that there is no clear-cut division between the two” (p. 
11). Second, Raz is interested not so much in the psychological effects of 
emotion management on workers as in analyzing “the roles of emotion 
as a structure for action and as a discursive element in the order of things” 
(p. 43). While Raz’s work is not a Foucauldian study, the allusion to 
Foucault suggests the general tenor of the book—a critical effort to un- 
derstand how the managerial discourse of emotion serves to discipline 
and normalize worker subjectivities. Finally, Raz refuses any generalized 
claims about the relations among emotion, organization, and control, in- 
stead exploring how emotion as both ideology and practice can be ana- 
lyzed only within specific cultural contexts. His comparative study of 
Japanese and U.S. organizational cultures unpacks how, for example, the 
relationship between emotion management and individual identity con- 
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trasts markedly across the two cultures, producing highly differentiated 
responses to managerial efforts at normative control. In this sense, his 
claims run counter to some sociologists of workplace emotion—particu- 
larly Arlie Hochschild—who make fairly universal claims about the com- 
mercialization of feeling and emotional labor in contemporary service 
industries. This latter view, Raz argues, privileges a distinction between 
an “authentic” and “false” self that makes little sense in a Japanese cultural 
context. 

Raz’s book is a hybrid text that combines excellent overviews of extant 
theory and research on workplace emotion with data from his own eth- 
nographic research on emotion management in several large Japanese 
organizations, including Tokyo Disneyland and the Tokyo Dome. As such, 
it makes an important contribution to our understanding of emotion man- 
agement as a powerful institutional discourse that attempts to shape the 
very identities of organization members. 

While one might quibble over his interpretation of specific theorists (for 
example, he claims that Michel Foucault writes about the repression of 
sexuality when Foucault actually addresses the production of particular 
forms of sexuality; and he appears to ontologize the notion of “bounded 
emotionality” in a way that Linda Putnam and I never intended), his 
overall thesis is an important one. That is, while the critical study of the 
relationships among organizations, emotion, and normative control is cru- 
cial in understanding the contemporary workplace, it is necessary to un- 
derstand these relationships in context-specific ways. Thus, even though 
emotion management is an institutionalized, endemic feature of the global 
workplace, its ideological underpinnings and practical manifestations vary 
from culture to culture, as Raz demonstrates in his careful juxtaposition 
of Japanese and U.S. workplaces. Equally important from a critical per- 
spective, not only is normative control itself culturally specific, but work- 
ers’ subjective experience of such forms of control are equally context 
driven. In workers’ resistance to and/or reproduction of the management 
ideology underpinning the deployment of emotions, the role of the local 
culture is of considerable consequence. If nothing else, Emotions at Work 
is an elegant argument for exploring the relationship between macrolevel 
efforts to theorize post-Fordist organizational forms in a global context 
and the ways that the discourses of these organizations are translated into 
the practices of everyday organizational life. 
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Oprah Winfrey and the Glamour of Misery: An Essay on Popular Culture. 
By Eva Dous New York: Columbia University Press, 2003. Pp. xi-300. 
$59.50 


Kathleen Louwney 
Valdosta State University 


Each day, millions of people across the globe, participate in the Oprah 
Winfrey cultural industry by watching either of her two television shows, 
reading her magazine, or logging on to her website. Illouz analyzes the 
myriad texts created by Winfrey in order to examine the messages viewers 
might acquire. The “text” they see, regardless of delivery system (e.g., the 
Internet, printed word, or television) appears to be stories about the or- 
dinariness of life—pain and suffering, personal failures and successes, and 
intimate relationships straining under work and kinship obligations. 
Oprah offers these narratives, Iouz claims, as cultural models through 
which viewers can comprehend suffering in their own lives. Thus the 
author’s analysis of Oprah’s cultural products is grounded in “‘moral 
sociology,’ which has traditionally explored the role that culture plays in 
making sense of our lives and in binding us to a realm of values” (p. 1). 

But these narratives are not just tales of everyday life, Illouz argues; 
they also point to the double-edged sword of modernity: it wounds the 
self while simultaneously providing it with the right to claim an existence 
without pain and suffering. Oprah declares that social institutions, 
grounded in modernity, provide little or no comfort from this suffering, 
nor few if any solutions to it. People must look elsewhere for moral guid- 
ance. Guests come on the show, sharing narratives full of incredible pain, 
only to have them be reconstructed, with Winfrey’s guidance, as steps 
toward creating “a biography of change” (p. 124). Oprah’s own biograph- 
ical narrative, Illouz argues, has become the charismatic touchstone for 
viewers, demonstrating how pain can become the stuff of personal (and 
financial) transformation. 

Talk shows have been much analyzed of late. Many authors have ac- 
cused them of being overly grounded in the therapeutic narrative, prof- 
fering viewers identity work without providing them the concomitant 
capacity to create social change. Illouz denies this, arguing that Oprah 
Winfrey’s cultural products have provided a vehicle by which significant 
social change has occurred in America. The last two chapters contend 
that Oprah has problematized the American family, highlighting its ten- 
sions and contradictions, especially for women, and, therefore, single- 
handedly helped to expand the marketplace for social problems claims. 
But where is her evidence of such macrolevel change? Illouz seems to 
believe that Winfrey’s longevity in the pop-culture industry’s stratosphere 
is evidence enough to demonstrate that she truly has produced social 
change. This, however, begs the question about whether viewers, while 
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using the biographical narrative approach modeled on the show, have 
been able to create meaningful individual, let alone, social change. 

Throughout the book Illouz criticizes other writers who have analyzed 
talk shows, especially those who focus, solely or predominantly, on the 
freak-show nature of the industry. But a careful reading of the transcript 
titles that she uses for her data makes one wonder whether she does exactly 
what she criticizes others of doing. Take for example, the year 1996. She 
examined only 11 shows, covering the following topics: interpersonal/ 
domestic violence (three shows), homelessness, pedophilia, disease, “run- 
away parents going to jail,” males with eating disorders, brides with 
amnesia, having quintuplets in the family, and “are you who you think 
you are?” (p. 289). Are most of these topics truly the stuff of “ordinary” 
Americans’ suffering? It would be nice to see more proof than just Ilouz’s 
opinions here. 

The book is a quintessential cultural studies project, in both its strengths 
and weaknesses. I was bothered by unaddressed methodological issues. 
How were transcripts chosen? Examining the list in the bibliography was 
puzzling; it did not seem to be a random sample of shows, nor did it focus 
on “sweep” months, as some other authors have done. Without an expla- 
nation, the reader is left wondering if they were simply the shows that 
allowed the author to advance her argument. But what about shows that 
did not? How would Hlouz account for them? And how were the tran- 
scripts coded and analyzed? These are issues about which Illouz is silent. 

Perhaps the issue that concerned me the most was how the book gives 
the impression that there is no “private Oprah,” that her public words 
and statuses reflect her private intentions. But how does the author know 
this? She offers little proof other than Oprah’s public texts. But does that 
make sociological sense? One of our discipline’s gifts to the academy, I 
believe, is its understanding of the multiplicity of the self. We all occupy 
different statuses, playing different variations of a self. Oprah Winfrey 
can be no different than any of us. The reader of Illouz’s book will need 
to be prepared to wrestle with these issues alone, for they are not addressed 
in a meaningful way in this book. 


Cellular Phones, Public Fears, and a Culture of Precaution. By 
Adam Burgess. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. Pp. 
x+301. $65.00 (cloth); $24.00 (paper). 


John Hannigan 
University of Toronto 


In Cellular Phones, Public Fears, and a Culture of Precaution, British 
sociologist Adam Burgess pursues an intriguing sociological puzzle. In the 
late 1990s, cell phone anxieties were widely disseminated across a handful 
of European nations (Ireland, Italy, Switzerland, Britain), Australia, and 
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New Zealand. Following a series of “menace of the mobiles” stories in 
the national press, the minister for public health in the United Kingdom 
initiated an independent expert group on mobile phones, chaired by for- 
mer chief medical officer Sir William Stewart, to assess the current state 
of research on possible health risks. While concluding that the balance 
of evidence does not suggest that the general population is at risk, the 
“Stewart Inquiry” nevertheless recommended a “precautionary approach” 
particularly with regards to children’s usage, which it suggested should 
be “limited.” In Australia, a vigorous protest campaign led to the estab- 
lishment of a precautionary code of practice covering the siting, design, 
and operation of all telecommunications radio equipment. In Italy, the 
executive engineer of the state electrical company was jailed for three 
months by a judge who was concerned about “electrosmog” pollution. 
Elsewhere, and especially in countries such as Finland and the Nether- 
lands with high rates of cell phone adoption, organized concern never 
emerged to any significant extent. 

After appropriately setting the stage with several concise and helpful 
background chapters on the “mobile revolution,” previous waves of ra- 
diation fears over electrical power lines and microwave ovens, and the 
scientific literature on the alleged dangers of microwave radiation (Burgess 
concludes that there is no demonstrable health effect for either mobile 
hand sets or relay towers), the author sets about systematically and rig- 
orously pursuing various possible explanations for the significant variation 
in the international dissemination of information about and responses 
associated with cell phone electromagnetic fields (EMF). Some obvious 
suspects are identified: crusading journalists (one headline in the Sunday 
Times read “Mobile phones cook your brain”) and risk entrepreneurs who 
travel from country to country spreading the alarm. In Burgess’s esti- 
mation, however, the most important factor is the reaction of state au- 
thority to claims about cell phone risks. In the United States, where cell 
phone EMF concern first emerged in the early 1990s, the issue was ef- 
fectively diverted from the political sphere into the legal system, where 
a number of individual lawsuits are still winding their way through the 
courts. In Germany, reaction was muted, as authorities were quick to 
allocate funds to a number of health research institutes, refusing to be 
drawn out on the issue before the results were known. By contrast, Burgess 
argues that in those countries where cell phone EMF concerns exploded 
into the public arena, national governments quickly lost their nerve, opt- 
ing for a “precautionary” response in order to quell potential bad publicity. 
Their vulnerability on this was largely shaped by past experience: British 
authorities were still reeling from charges that they had mishandled the 
BSE (mad cow disease) crisis, while the tainted blood scandal was still 
fresh in the minds of French voters. Issues of this sort, the author claims, 
“have contributed to a political culture that is highly sensitive to the needs 
of public legitimacy and motivated by trying to avoid accusations of being 
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out of touch with people’s concerns about food and product safety” (p. 
217). 

In the finale, Burgess cranks his thesis up a few notches into distinctly 
more controversial territory. What we are seeing, he says, is a growing 
preoccupation with risk where pseudoscientific insight has replaced the 
credible, verifiable mechanisms of science. Purveyors of “reflexivity” such 
as Ulrich Beck and Brian Wynne are especially complicit here, encour- 
aging a new uncertainty and ambivalence in public attitudes toward sci- 
ence. Placing “phantom risk” and “junk science” on a level playing field 
could have potentially dangerous consequences; witness the declining use 
of the MMR (measles, mumps, and rubella) vaccine in the United King- 
dom in response to media scaremongering. This is fair comment, although 
I fear that this brand of strong social constructionism, which Burgess 
himself acknowledges as being “almost sacrilegious” (p. 15), will re-ignite 
the rancorous debate between realists and constructionists that has for 
far too long hobbled the field of environmental sociology. 

Cellular Phones should be of interest to scholars in the fields of envi- 
ronmental studies, the sociology of science, and the sociology of social 
problems. It is written in an incisive and jargon-free style, no mean feat 
when dealing with the science of EMF. The extensive bibliography is 
especially useful. Nevertheless, Burgess will not appeal to everyone. In- 
deed, he is deeply skeptical of the efficacy of citizen science and the 
precautionary ethos. Popular epidemiology is described here as an extreme 
example of “pseudo-scientific insight” (p. 240). Lay knowledge is said to 
be of limited use. How risk from radiation or BSE can be understood on 
the basis of everyday experience “remains unclear” (p. 250). Caveat 
emptor. 


Political Virtue and Shopping: Individuals, Consumerism, and Collective 
Action. By Michele Micheletti. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003. Pp. 
xiv+247. $55.00. 


David Sonnenfeld 
Washington State University 


Is political consumerism an effective and important new form and arena 
of collective action at the beginning of the 21st century? In Political Virtue 
and Shopping, Michele Micheletti argues convincingly that it is. Micheletti 
does not intend her tidy volume to be the last word on the topic. Rather, 
it is more a scholarly manifesto and well-articulated agenda for research 
in the area. What is political consumerism? The author defines it as “ac- 
tions by people who make choices among producers and products with 
the goal of changing objectionable institutional or market practices” (p. 
2). For Micheletti, political consumerism subsumes “consumer activism, 
ethical consumerism, and socially responsible investing” (p. 2). Public- 
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interest advocacy à la Ralph Nader (see Unsafe at Any Speed [Grossman, 
1965) is a closely related antecedent (p. 159). 

Micheletti neatly frames her work in a multidisciplinary and historical 
context. It is directed in the first instance toward her home discipline of 
political science; but it is well informed and aimed as well at sociologists 
and at scholars in various fields examining topics such as corporate re- 
sponsibility and business ethics. In sociology, those working in the areas 
of the sociology of consumption, collective behavior and social move- 
ments, political sociology, economic sociology, environmental sociology, 
and the sociology of culture, as well as sociologists in other fields, will 
find the book of great interest. Drawing on insights from feminist theory 
and paying special attention to the leading role of women in political 
consumerism, Micheletti’s work will be of considerable interest to feminist 
and women’s studies scholars.. , 

What is her argument? Starting from a foundation in political philos- 
ophy, Micheletti proposes that in the contemporary, increasingly global- 
ized, postmodern world, new forms of citizen engagement in politics have 
emerged that bring into question fundamental tenets of political and eco- 
nomic theory, namely the separation of politics and (market) economics. 
Political consumerism “challenges corporations to integrate human rights, 
workers’ rights, and women’s rights. . . raises a warning finger against 
risky production methods . . ..and asks all of us to consider how we use 
common pool resources” (p. 169). Beyond this, she contends that political 
consumerism may “signify a shift in the sites for citizen action from politics 
traditionally conceived as involving the political system and public life 
to private life and the market sphere” (p. 16)—akin to what German 
sociologist Ulrich Beck has termed “subpolitics” (see his book The Rein- 
vention of Politics [Polity Press, 1997). 

Micheletti deftly constructs a solid theoretical framework for the study 
of political consumerism and fills it out with interesting historical and 
contemporary examples and case studies. As she presents it, political con- 
sumerism is very much a contemporary, “postmodern” phenomenon, 
though with important antecedents in the boycotts and “buycotts” of the 
18th, 19th, and early 20th centuries. The Boston Tea Party of 1774 and 
Gandhi’s boycott of finished cloth from Britain in the 1920s and 1930s 
are cited as key examples of what she terms “negative political consum- 
erism,” while the (United States’) National Consumers’ League White 
Label Campaign of the late 19th and early 20th centuries was an im- 
portant “positive political consumerist” effort. 

For this reader, the Swedish case studies presented in chapter 4 are 
especially interesting. There, utilizing material from interviews, primary 
archival material, and secondary sources, Micheletti documents and an- 
alyzes the history of the Good Environmental Choice campaign of the 
Swedish Society for Nature Conservation (SNF). That campaign involved 
not only the establishment of a private ecolabel, but also the formation 
of nationwide consumer action networks and environmental education 
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efforts. Drawing large numbers of new members to the SNF, most of them 
women, the Good Environmental Choice campaign not only was suc- 
cessful in promoting environmentally friendly products and services but 
also significantly impacted its sponsoring organization and was transfor- 
mative for its participants. 

If there is one major aspect in which this volume might be considered 
to fall short, it is in failing to make stronger connections between con- 
temporary: scholarship on political consumerism and earlier studies on 
consumer rights’ advocacy from the 1960s and the very rich historio- 
graphic and sociological literatures on bread riots and other early urban 
movements of the 18th century and later. This notwithstanding, the book 
will be of interest to many. It is very well written and organized, and at 
173 pages, plus front matter, appendix, and back matter, it is well suited 
for use in upper-division undergraduate and graduate courses, such as 
classes in political sociology, collective behavior and social movements, 
and the sociology of consumption. Its classroom use would be greatly 
facilitated, however, if the publisher brought out a paperback version. 
This clothbound version is too pricey for most students. 


Choosing a Self: Young Women and the Individualization of Identity. By 
Shelley Budgeon. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 2003. Pp. 210. 


Christine Griffin 
University of Bath 


In Choosing a Self, Shelley Budgeon aims to theorize the relationship 
between the narrative accounts of young women and cultural represen- 
tations that organize the definitions and practices of femininity. Budgeon 
focuses on the ways in which young women negotiate possible ways of 
being in the course of constructing a self. The book begins by making a 
distinction between two theoretical perspectives that have shaped recent 
debates about the self and social change: individualization theories con- 
cerning “reflexive modernity” and those approaches informed by the work 
of poststructuralist cultural theory. Budgeon expresses a clear preference 
for an approach closer to that outlined by Nikolas Rose (Inventing Our- 
selves [Cambridge University Press, 1998]), a preference that enables her 
to examine how identity is constituted through specific regimes of sub- 
jectification. Choosing a Self is relatively unusual in interrogating these 
perspectives in relation to feminism, drawing on interviews with young 
women living in Britain. 

Budgeon sets out to understand the tension between constraint and 
freedom in choosing a self with reference to a detailed analysis of inter- 
views with 33 young women, ages 16-23, and from a range of socioeco- 
nomic and ethnic backgrounds, who were interviewed in college, at a 
youth work project, and at a career guidance center. Despite the variation 
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in social and cultural backgrounds of these young women, there was a 
remarkable degree of uniformity in the self that was constituted in their 
accounts as an autonomous, independent ideal that is “individually re- 
sponsible for the outcome of one’s choices” (pp. 14-15) but not detached 
from relations of gender, social class, and ethnicity. 

Choosing a Self considers five areas, beginning with an analysis of young 
women’s narratives about choice with reference to decisions about their 
futures. The author moves on to examine the central place of notions of 
embodiment in identity formation, for example in young women’s dis- 
cussions of cosmetic surgery. Budgeon also interrogates the ways in which 
young women engaged with the notion that choice can be limited by 
forces external to the self. While adult youth workers and educators in- 
terviewed by Budgeon tended to draw on structural explanations in their 
accounts of differences between young people related to gender, class, and 
ethnicity, the young women themselves constituted such differences as “a 
source of one’s own separate uniqueness” (p. 16). In discussing the dis- 
cursive construction of heterosexual relations, Budgeon argues that young 
women used their mothers’ lives as a point of contrast, constructing the 
latter as characterized by a range of domestic constraints, and she ex- 
amines young women’s strategies for managing contradictions between 
having an autonomous self and making a commitment to a partner. Fi- 
nally, Budgeon considers young women’s relative lack of identification 
with contemporary feminism. 

This is a relatively optimistic analysis, arguing for “the new habitus of 
gender relations” inhabited by these young women, which is seen to take 
the form of a newly emergent “nomadic subjectivity” (p. 185). These are 
valuable insights, although I would have liked to see the text display a 
more nuanced and detailed sense of how such nomadic subjectivities 
might be shaped by relations of social class, ethnicity, and age as well as 
by gender and sexuality. For example, the ethnicity of young women of 
South Asian origin or descent was noted in the text, but white respondents 
were not ethnically marked in the same way, and social class scarcely 
figured in the analysis: a notable absence here was any reference to the 
work of Valerie Walkerdine (Schoolgirl Fictions [Verso, 1991]). I would 
also have liked to see a firmer sense of the connections between such 
newly emergent subjectivities and the Blairite project in British cultural 
life: it would have been interesting, too, to see a discussion of the forms 
taken by U.S. rhetorics of autonomous individualism and those emerging 
in the United Kingdom context. 

The strength of Budgeon’s analysis is that it succeeds in appreciating 
the value of the choice of an autonomous, independent self from the 
perspective of these young women, given the historical and political mo- 
ment through which they were living. What the analysis missed, for me, 
was some of the potential for damage of a discursive construction of the 
self as an autonomous independent being and a life project with appar- 
ently unlimited potential. The increasingly compulsory nature of this “cho- 
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sen” autonomy, this perfectible female identity conceived as an embodied 
production by and for the self (but also for the consumption: of others), 
has a harsher aspect. In the United Kingdom and the United States, such 
discourses of autonomy, authenticity, and self-enunciation have been ac- 
companied by social policies that have carried substantial elements of 
compulsion ever since the 1980s, as I have argued elsewhere (Represen- 
tations of Youth [Polity, 1993). It is important to bear this in mind when 
thinking about the implications of young women’s talk about choosing a 
self for the broader constitution of femininity in contemporary Western 
societies. 


Buller Men and Batty Bwoys: Hidden Men in Toronto and H alifax Black 
Communities. By Wesley Crichlow. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2004. Pp. v+230. $50.00. 


Anthony J. Lemelle, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Buller Men and Batty Bwoys is about black homosexual men being 
beaten, verbally accosted, and shamed in the name of moralisms and 
bionationalism. This disturbing study reports the resistance of stigmatized 
black homosexual males living in Toronto and Halifax, as well as their 
internalization of social degradation. One drawback of the book is the 
small sample size. Thirteen of the interviewed men lived in Toronto and 
were Caribbean ethnics from the Bahamas, Barbados, Guyana, Jamaica, 
St. Lucia, or Trinidad and Tobago; the remaining six men were Canadian, 
of whom five lived in Halifax and one in Toronto. Nineteen of the men 
had college or university training; 12 were between the ages of 25 and 
39, three were under 24, and four were over 40. The author, Wesley 
Crichlow, included his autobiography as a part of the study; he lives in 
Toronto, having moved to Canada as a youth, and he now works as an 
associate professor in the School of Justice Studies at the University of 
Ontario Institute of Technology. He was born in Trinidad and Tobago. 
The method is a convenience sample, which is commonly used for in- 
depth interviews among special populations. 

This work uses a critical methodology that combines classic critical 
theory methods with later methodologies developed by the branch of 
critical legal scholars who proffered critical race theory. Michel Foucault’s 
claim that nothing is prediscursive guides the author’s interrogation of 
the narratives he collected. The work is divided into two major parts: In 
the first Crichlow interrogates the “black closet” (pp. 73-75), and in the 
second he makes a critical assessment of the social negotiations of every- 
day living, in which moralisms and bionationalism are constraining and 
severely oppressive norms structuring the lives of the homosexual men. 

Crichlow locates the black community in the history of colonialism and 
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imperialism, where Western religious beliefs fused with traditional African 
survivals and resulted in the social force of religious-based moralisms 
about homosexuality. He argues that these moralisms combined with a 
nationalistic ideology that defined masculinity as the struggle against race 
domination—that is, white racism. The emergent ideological complex is 
a binary that constructs both homosexuality and whiteness as the femi- 
nine; so homosexuals and white males are talked about in terms of fem- 
inine weakness and black masculinity is thought of and talked about in 
terms of hypermasculinity. Crichlow does not miss the inherent misogyny 
of such thought. He refers to this moral organization as the social force 
of bionationalism, and he provides an impressive examination of the lead- 
ership of black bionationalism. His subjects interrogate these forms of 
symbolic violence and account for their responses to them. These heter- 
onormative thoughts and words have real meaning for social action since 
they inform the hypermasculine masking of true desires and behaviors as 
well as inform homophobic violence, both physical and symbolic, and the 
internalization of homophobic self-hate. In short, these social forces pro- 
duce a vicious cycle of sociopathology. 

The response to heteronormative sanctions is that these males feign an 
exaggerated masculinity intended to conceal their true identities. This is 
particularly pernicious in the context of sexually transmitted diseases such 
as HIV/AIDS. The pernicious forces are not the men themselves but the 
social forces and relations producing their fear and response. Some of the 
men reported heterosexual dating, marriage, and fathering to conceal their 
homosexuality while continuing to engage in it. Recent work on this prob- 
lem in the public health literature underscores the complexity of it among 
black communities. It has been referred to as the “down low” culture, but 
this term is controversial for many black homosexual men. The Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention and other public health agencies have 
launched campaigns to study men who have sex with men but who do 
not identify as gay. (I have suggested a racialized and criminalizing social 
system that spreads HIV [2003, “Linking the Structure of African Amer- 
ican Criminalization to the Spread of HIV/AIDS,” Journal of Contem- 
porary Criminal Justice 19 (3): 270-92].) And so, Crichlow provides rich 
ethnographic evidence of the need to sensitize social scientists working 
on prevention for cultures of special populations. 

Crichlow found that his subjects act out their same-gender-loving sex- 
uality in specific geographies. These subjects were often the victims of 
unrequited monogamous love, and the monogamous relationships seemed 
doomed because of the lack of social support for them. For example, one 
typical response was, “His family does not know that he sleeps with men” 
(p. 156). This respondent was speaking about the man with whom he was 
involved in an intimate relationship. This illustrates what is probably the 
shortcoming of Crichlow’s conclusion. Rather than seeing the need to 
transform society, he stresses engagement, communalism, acceptance 
through education, and ultimately proffers an integrationist ideology. 
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The Lavender Scare: The Cold War Persecution of Gays and Lesbians in 
the Federal Government. By David K. Johnson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2004. Pp. ix+277. $30.00. ' 


Steve Valocchi 
Trinity College, Hartford 


In a decision handed down by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C., on July 1, 1969, the federal district court declared that “federal civil 
servants could no longer be fired solely on the grounds that they were 
homosexual” (p. 208). According to historian David K. Johnson, author 
of The Lavender Scare, this signaled the beginning of the end of a quarter- 
century assault by the federal government on gay men and lesbians— 
known as the Lavender Scare and usually analyzed in conjunction with 
the Red Scare. Johnson’s dazzling social and political history puts the 
Cold War persecution of gays and lesbians center stage to highlight how 
the social and cultural anxieties around gender and sexuality dovetailed 
with the nation’s state-building project in the post-World War II era. 
The Depression and World War II disrupted the family system and the 
traditional gender roles associated with it, loosened sexual mores regarding 
same-sex and opposite-sex sexual behaviors, increased the geographical 
mobility of single unattached men and women, and facilitated the estab- 
lishment of gay and lesbian subcultures in many urban areas. Gays and 
lesbians became dangerous reminders of a different way of organizing 
gender and sexuality. 

Taking advantage of a wide variety of primary sources, including re- 
cently declassified government documents, Johnson shows how “pays... 
were ciphers upon whom could be projected fears about the declining 
state of America’s moral fiber” (p. 38). The initial impulse of the perse- 
cution was not the communism from Russia but the communism from 
the New Deal: the presence of gays and lesbians but especially gay men 
was evidence that effete, effeminate, bureaucratically numbed members 
of the Eastern Establishment had taken over Washington and could not 
be relied upon to protect our country or our families. In part, the attack 
on homosexuals in government was used as a battering ram by southern 
and rural members of the Republican Party to deride the New Deal as 
an upper-class affair foreign to the moral, social, and political sensibilities 
of “ordinary” Americans. 

These cold war anxieties brewing in the corridors of power needed a 
focus; the burgeoning gay and lesbian subcultures of the city provided 
that focus. Johnson builds on the work of John D’Emilio, George Chaun- 
cey, Alan Berube, and other historians of sexuality and describes how the 
District of Columbia became one of several urban destinations for young 
single men and women who had same-sex desire. The growth of the federal 
bureaucracy was crucial to this development in Washington since it cre- 
ated a large white-collar workforce with its neutral civil service exami- 
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nations that increased opportunities for many women. Interestingly, this 
very development became fodder for the persecution as legislators derided 
the “femmocracy” as a place that feminized men and masculinized women. 

This shift to community history also enables Johnson to tell another 
story about the Lavender Scare: its impact on the gay and lesbian move- 
ment. The purges provided a perfect platform on which early gay or- 
ganizations in the 1960s could shift their focus from support and education 
to advocacy and activism. This is a familiar story, but the many hours 
of oral history interviews with scores of men and women who lived 
through the purges give the story renewed power. The combination of 
judicial activism and street protest (albeit respectable protest) echoed the 
early civil rights movement and ultimately delivered the court decision 
that prevented the government from firing homosexuals. 

The Lavender Scare gives sociologists a great deal to think about. John- 
son suggests that the persecution of gays and lesbians was crucial to the 
formation of the national security state but never tells us precisely how 
the purges shaped that state. The parallels between a persecution that 
went on behind closed doors and that shattered the lives of countless men 
and women well into the 1970s and the current assault on individual 
liberties and freedoms with the passage of the 2001 Patriot Act are un- 
nerving and demand an analysis of the state as a site where social and 
moral panics are registered, institutionalized, and implemented. 

For students of the gay and lesbian movement the book insists that 
efforts prior to gay liberation are crucial to understanding the contem- 
porary movement. By stressing the Cold War origins of the movement, 
Johnson reminds us that when gays and lesbians came out of a state- 
created closet they did so as patriotic American citizens. No one was 
disputing the military-industrial complex that fought the Cold War; they 
were simply asserting that homosexuality was not incompatible with loy- 
alty to the state. Parallels with the current movement are unmistakable. 

Johnson’s work will have its greatest impact on sociologists of gender 
and sexuality. His careful reading of the discourse of the purges reveals 
a fascinating “puzzling” by the state over the category of the homosexual: 
How can we tell who they are? How did they get this way? What are 
their defining characteristics? While Johnson argues that the state ulti- 
mately resolved these questions by defining anyone with one homosexual 
experience as a homosexual and thus helped replace the older sexual 
system based on gender inversion with one based on the sex of object 
choice, this resolution was highly tentative and fraught with problems. 
As Johnson shows time and again, the surveillance apparatus of the state 
needed telltale signs, and gender inversion continued to serve that purpose. 
This shift then should not be exaggerated. Both the dominant taxonomies 
of sexuality as well as the models of sexual subjectivity used by ordinary 
men and women still reference gender in important ways. Johnson’s mon- 
ograph suggests that we pay attention to the messiness of these classifi- 
cation schemes and to the complex way in which they operate both to 
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regulate our lives and to function as meaning systems to create pleasure 
and register resistance. 


Feminist Futures: Re-Imagining Woman, Culture and Development. Ed- 
ited by Kum-Kum Bhavnani, John Foran, and Priya Kurian. New York: 
Zed Books, 2003. Pp. xviit+309. $25.00 (paper). 


Matthew C. Gutmann 
Brown University 


In the wake of colonial feminism, Third World feminism, and a plethora 
of development acronyms promoting one or another approach to ad- 
dressing fundamental inequalities in gender/sexuality systems throughout 
the world, the editors of Feminist Futures present a new approach, of- 
fering “women, culture, and development” to replace previous and prob- 
lematic paradigms in development studies. Leaning heavily on cultural 
and postcolonial studies, the contributors to the book blend literary anal- 
ysis with evidence gleaned from field experiences in areas from around 
the globe. These concern issues ranging from condom use among sex 
workers in the Philippines to the relationship between postmodern con- 
sumer capitalism and women in Iranian cinema. 

Hot-button postcolonial themes such as culture, sexuality, bodies, and 
representation are the focus of most of the essays here, often more teasers 
than fully developed critiques of development projects and programs. 
Nonetheless, with inclusion of leading critics of developmentalism such 
as Arturo Escobar (in a genre-bending “interview” with his periodic col- 
laborator, Wendy Harcourt) and pioneers in feminist studies such as Ifi 
Amadiume (well-known for her work on gender and kinship), the mix of 
social science think pieces interlaced with literary criticism asides and 
narrative interludes adds up to a provocative collection, albeit a sometimes 
frustratingly underdeveloped one. Dislodging linearity and hegemonic lan- 
guage is the goal, seen as integral to upending oppressive relations of 
production, distribution, and consumption. 

As few of the contributors take up more than the slogan of woman, 
culture, and development (WCD), in the end the reader might still wonder 
why one of the more recent incarnations in the development world, gender 
and development (GAD), is deemed less viable or advantageous. WCD 
does have the advantage, of course, of not even pretending to focus on 
gender and engaging men in the fight for gender equality, as happens too 
cavalierly under the GAD banner today. And the editors do write, “To 
our minds, ‘woman’ is more able than ‘gender’ to connote agency while 
simultaneously implying the need for centering gendered analyses” (p. 5). 
But I am left wondering what we are to do with the men; presumably 
the authors have addressed this matter elsewhere. 

Drawing on critical development studies, the volume brings missing 
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populations into the picture (e.g., with attention to queering discourses), 
and neoliberalism is lurking about the shadows as the latest incarnation 
of world capitalism. One hopes that Anna Tsing’s smart, if too short, 
essay in this regard will inspire further reflection on issues of women’s 
agency and public/private practices. Similarly, the important insight that 
in many cultural contexts the notions of tradition and modernity are not 
dichotomous emerges occasionally in this book; this could have received 
even more attention precisely because development is so widely considered 
synonymous with only modernity. (Banu Subramaniam’s concept of “ar- 
chaic modernity” is tantalizing but largely unrevealed in her piece.) Sev- 
eral of the essays appear on the verge of a far more potent cultural studies 
critique of many basic premises of development, yet, because of space 
restraints or literary conventions, they seem to shy away after launching 
some challenging barbs. 

Partly tied to this volume’s emphasis on utilizing “women” over “gen- 
der,” as opposed to insisting that gender be a feminist concept full of 
attention to inequalities, and partly a consequence of unresolved concep- 
tual issues on the academic left regarding the sum and content of agency, 
in some essays occasional lapses occur that seem to overly romanticize 
women, for instance when an essay refers to women’s implicitly natural 
community spirit, their supposed essential political savvy and resilience, 
or their inherent cultural creativity. If women (or any other oppressed 
group) transform their subjugation it is agency; if they do not, or do not 
seek to, then what do we call it? The volume could have delved further 
into some of the trickier issues that have plagued politically progressive 
scholarship for several decades now. 

One of the issues left largely unaddressed and unresolved here is what 
to do with heterosexual men, not because there is a groundswell of demand 
on their part to be included in such discussions (there is not) but simply 
because they are players in matters of reproductive health and sexuality, 
for example. Not finding ways to explicitly include and exclude them will 
not make their involvement in women’s daily lives go away. This, too, 
is one of the trickier issues that today more than ever bears some attention. 

All in all, this volume succeeds in bringing together a diverse array of 
scholars working in different parts of the globe, drawing on a variety of 
disciplinary backgrounds and strengths, united in good measure in their 
desire to critique economism and economist arguments that still dominate 
most development studies, projects, and programs. No editors who have 
the ambition to redefine a major field like development can accomplish 
this in one book alone. What these three editors have done instead is to 
offer us the women, culture, and development agenda and show how this 
framework can be applied by a range of scholars in a number of imag- 
inative ways. 
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Real Indians: Identity and the Survival of Native America. By 
Eva Marie Garroutte. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 2003. Pp. 223. $50.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Alexandra Harmon 
University of Washington 


The aim of this slim book is ambitious. Eva Marie Garroutte, assistant 
professor of sociology at Boston College, hopes to show that an episte- 
mology called “radical indigenism” deserves scholars’ respect and can also 
help American Indian communities “move beyond” conflicts about Indian 
identity, which have had “devastating consequences” (p. 11). She thus 
takes daring stands on two controversial subjects: the attributes of “In- 
dianness” and the viability of “traditional” Indian knowledge systems. 
Perhaps because personal motives inspire Garroutte—a Cherokee of 
mixed ancestry—to promote “healing” in tribes that suffer from mem- 
bership disputes, she even risks her own professional status by endorsing 
“models of inquiry that are genuinely separate from those the academy 
customarily embraces” and “may leave the academy with no means to 
defend its intellectual boundaries” (pp. 147, 146; emphasis in original). 

Although relatively few scholars will embrace Garroutte’s radical in- 
digenism, many will find her book useful as an introduction to its two 
ticklish topics. It is useful, first, because four of its six chapters deftly 
explain the causes and consequences of contests about Indian identity, 
which can seem esoteric to outsiders. Each chapter considers one of the 
principal grounds for classifying someone as Indian—law, “biology,” cul- 
ture, or self-identification. Each briefly describes the criterion’s origins or 
rationale and some results of applying it, then analyzes the advantages 
and disadvantages for the persons affected. To illustrate key assertions, 
particularly about people’s perceptions and motivations, Garroutte draws 
` on interviews with four government officials and 18 “members of Amer- 
ican Indian communities,” most of whom she knew as fellow residents of 
Tulsa or fellow academics (p. 154). The presentation is lucid, engaging, 
and admirably frank. It makes the first part of Real Indians equally 
suitable for use in undergraduate classes on race, ethnicity, or Indian 
studies and for professional scholars of race seeking information specific 
to Indians. 

Garroutte’s frankness reflects an understanding, now prevalent in so- 
ciology, that all racial identities are negotiated social constructions rather 
than primordial categories. She even claims a place for her book in the 
literature advancing that notion. Analysis of Indian identity, she declares, 
“offers us a case study in America’s dynamic interactions with what so- 
ciologists call ‘norms of racialization’” (p. 7). Nevertheless, much of the 
book contends that the Indian issue is unique, and not only because special 
factors have determined the parameters of Indian identity. In Garroutte’s 
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view, scholars need “an entirely new. . . perspective” in order to address 
the issue constructively (p. 10). 

After observing that all four ways of identifying Indians—though “per- 
haps indispensable’—“can also be harmful to Indian people” and pit them 
against each other (p. 101), Garroutte proposes a remedy. She devotes 
chapters 5 and 6 to her conclusion that “the project of Indian people to 
live together in communities in a good way. . . requires a distinctively 
American Indian scholarship” (p. 101). Without fully defining such schol- 
arship, she indicates what purportedly sets it apart: spiritual and sacred 
elements not present in the “dominant culture’s” knowledge system. She 
christens it “radical indigenism” because she envisions “the reassertion 
and rebuilding of traditional knowledge from its roots” (p. 101). Garroutte 
rightly predicts that many readers will find fault with the term “tradi- 
tional”—“a word so difficult to define that most scholars have abandoned 
it” (p. 136). Undaunted, and conceding that her definition of tradition is 
“indefensible from the perspective of the social sciences,” she nonetheless 
expresses confidence in “indigenous philosophies of knowledge. This ap- 
proach accepts that tradition is fundamentally a sacred concept. . ., 
inextricably bound up with the idea of [a people’s] Original Instructions” 
(pp. 136-38). 

When she thinks that way about Indian traditions’ bearing on group 
identity, Garroutte detects “two themes. . . across a range of tribal phi- 
_losophies.” One is “a condition of being,” namely indigenous ancestry, the 
other “a condition of doing,” namely “responsibility to reciprocity” (p. 118). 
She therefore proposes that “Native communities” discuss “the following 
view about American Indian identity: . . . individuals belong to those 
communities because they carry the essential nature that binds them to 
The People and because they are willing to behave in ways that the 
communities define as responsible” (p. 134). 

The chapters presenting this argument will be useful to readers who 
are curious about beliefs that are currently fueling the desire of some 
native studies scholars to “decolonize” Indian minds and reassert indig- 
enous knowledge. But those chapters are strangely at odds with the first 
four, which acknowledge that controversies about Indian identity arise 
because conceptions of Indians and their communities are contested, even 
by presumptive Indians. By urging “Indian communities” to invoke their 
membership traditions, as if the existence and meaning of “Indian com- 
munities” will be clear to all concerned, Garroutte begs the very questions 
she has posed. Her faith in radical indigenism contradicts the rational 
historicism with which she carefully explains dilemmas of Indian identity. 
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Blackness without Ethnicity: Constructing Race in Brazil. By 
Livio Sansone. New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003. Pp. 248. $59.95 
(cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Mara Loveman 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Livio Sansone begins his book with a provocative confession: “I am more 
skeptical than ever about any intrinsic liberating and emancipating pos- 
sibility in political mobilization around ethnic identity and race” (p. 2). 
In Sansone’s view, scholars and activists alike have invested too much 
in ethnic and racial mobilization as an antidote to racism. Scholarship on 
race and ethnicity needs to chart an analytical middle road between the 
delusions of color blindness and the deceptive allure of celebrating ethnic 
particularism. Ethnic or racial groups, Sansone suggests, may not be nec- 
essary or even ideal agents in the struggle against racism. Those concerned 
with racial injustice in Brazil should reject the teleological notion, derived 
from U.S. experience, that racial polarization is a necessary stage along 
the path to racial justice (p. 9). Instead, Sansone points to the need for 
alternative routes to racial equality more in tune with Brazilians’ partic- 
ular understandings of race. 

Framed by this polemical argument, Blackness without Ethnicity is a 
collection of essays that explores the meanings of “blackness” in contem- 
porary Brazil. Sansone, an anthropologist, does not offer a single, central 
argument about the construction of blackness in Brazil. Instead, he ex- 
plores the polyvalence of “blackness” through a series of essentially self- 
contained essays on a variety of interrelated subjects, including modalities 
of racial classification in everyday life, the commodification and use of 
“African” cultural objects and forms in Brazil, global and local influences 
in the construction of Afro-Bahian culture, a comparison of “funk” dances 
as cultural practice in Rio and Bahia, and a comparison of the experience 
of lower-class black youth in Salvador (Bahia) and Amsterdam. The book 
concludes with reflections on the “place of Brazil in the Black Atlantic.” 
Similar concerns recur in slightly modified form across the essays. Sansone 
is particularly interested in the relationship between “ethnicity,” “culture,” 
and “community” and in how this relationship is shaped by the hierar- 
chical interaction of global cultural flows with local forms of cultural 
practice. 

The essays draw on extensive ethnographic research in two lower-class, 
mostly nonwhite communities in the city of Salvador and among lower- 
class black youth in Rio de Janeiro and Amsterdam, together with San- 
sone’s firsthand experience living in Brazil for over a decade. Overall, 
the book reads more as a series of informed reflections on this combined 
experience than as a rigorous analysis of ethnographic data. Taken as 
such, however, the book is provocative and contains much to inform and 
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inspire social scientists engaged in the study of race in comparative 
perspective. 

For sociologists, the essay on racial classification is of particular interest. 
Sansone goes beyond the standard description of the Brazilian system of 
racial classification as “ambiguous” and “flexible” to report the variety of 
more or less systematic ways that this ambiguity and flexibility works in 
everyday practice. He describes how the use of color terms tends to vary 
in patterned ways according to the physical space where classification 
happens, the status and age of those in interaction, the relationship to 
others in the setting, the type of activity (leisure or work) in which people 
are engaged, and so on. Sansone notes that the value of “blackness” vis- 
a-vis “whiteness” is not the same across contexts, and he argues that the 
situational flexibility of color classification is not a sign of false conscious- 
ness of nonwhites, as implied in many existing studies, but rather a tool 
that is deployed to manage social relations with “cordiality” in different 
settings (p. 45). Later, he adds that the accomplishment of such cordiality 
“is not an anachronism in a world where ethno-racial relations appear to 
be steadily becoming more tense” (p. 194). 

Throughout the essays, concepts such as “race,” “ethnicity,” “globali- 
zation,” and “black culture” are used rather loosely. The title of the book 
itself may prove enigmatic for some readers. (“Blackness without ethnic- 
ity” is meant to convey one of the book’s main points: that black symbols 
and black identities can exist without a strong sense of ethnic or racial 
group membership.) Selected chapters from this book could make nice 
supplementary reading for graduate or advanced undergraduate seminars 
on race in comparative perspective, though accessibility may be an issue 
for students unfamiliar with the literature on race in Brazil. Indeed, some 
of Sansone’s most important contributions might not be evident to those 
unfamiliar with the debates among researchers who study race and eth- 
nicity in Brazil. 

For those familiar with this literature, however, Sansone’s book offers 
a fresh, unique, insightful, and highly controversial perspective. Explo- 
ration of the “complex and sometimes contradictory” (p. 174) uses of 
“blackness” in contemporary Brazil leads Sansone to raise questions that 
challenge much existing work in this area, not to mention the recent 
implementation of race-conscious public policies in Brazil. Taken together, 
the essays make a strong case against the “analytical ethno-centrism” that 
characterizes much comparative work on race in Brazil. 
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Minority Ethnic Mobilization in the Russian F edevation. _ By 
Dmitry P. Gorenburg. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. Pp. 
xiii+ 297. 


Paul Statham 
University of Leeds 


This impressive volume by Dmitry P. Gorenburg adds to the growing 
literature on the rise of nationalist movements in the wake of the collapse 
of the Soviet state. Western social scientists were equally as empty-handed 
as their political counterparts in predicting the unravelling of the Soviet 
Union from the late 1980s onward. Since then more information has 
become available and the dramatic period of social change in the region 
has become an important testing ground for scholars to try out their 
explanatory models. Social movement scholars tend to be drawn like 
proverbial moths to a flame to periods of social upheaval. However, their 
arrival on the scene after the event can at times give a “post hoc” deter- 
ministic flavor to their analyses. In unskilled hands, the political oppor- 
tunity structure (POS) approach, which draws much inspiration from the 
seminal research of Sidney Tarrow, runs the risk of straightforward de- 
terminism. Explanations for outcomes sometimes appear to arise directly 
from political institutions, with scant regard to similar cases that turned 
out differently, and what factors might account for different outcomes. 
One way of overcoming such shortcomings is to apply the POS approach 
in a strictly comparative interpretative framework. 

Gorenburg’s research demonstrates well the analytic benefit of applying 
POS in systematic comparative way, thereby allowing for examining the. 
differences between political institutional arrangements, on one side, and 
the organizational networks and movements and their actions, on the 
other. His main research question addresses the rise of nationalism in 
Russia. Instead of relying on the popular cliché of attributing growing 
nationalism to the ethnic characteristics and cultural differences of awak- 
ening peoples, Gorenburg’s important contribution is to bring institutional 
analysis back into these debates. He shows that the structure of ethnic 
institutions within the Soviet Union, where ethnicity categories were 
strongly socialized, stamped on passports, and a basis for access to rights 
and resources, were an important institutional precursor for shaping the 
emergence of nationalist movements. Ethnic self-identification did not 
appear from an ideological void post-Gorbachev, but had been embedded 
into the fabric of social life and people’s perceptions sustained by state- 
sponsored institutions. This insight goes toward relativizing another com- 
mon myth, namely, that political elites are able to manipulate nationalism 
almost at will to stimulate and galvanize the popular masses into a po- 
litical force. Gorenburg’s analysis emphasizes the importance of cultural 
elites and mesolevel networks and infrastructures, linking center and pe- 
riphery, in making the conditions for nationalist mobilization. Crucial for 
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the power of the analysis is the comparative dimension. Gorenburg com- 
pares four administrative regions within Russia—Tatarstan, Chusavia, 
Bashkortostan, and Khakassia—and principally focuses on the period 
1987-94, when nationalist movements performed their role of political 
midwifery. The selection of the four cases allows the author sufficient 
scope to account for the potential impact of institutional, economic, and 
cultural differences as factors, influencing the extent and form of nation- 
alist mobilization. 

It is difficult in a review mee justice to the full depth and breadth of 
analysis of Gorenburg’s research undertaking. Following on the heels of 
Mark R. Beissinger’s Nationalist Mobilization and the Collapse of the 
Soviet State [Cambridge University Press, 2002], it would appear that 
social movement inspired approaches have laid down an important chal- 
lenge regarding the interpretation of social change to the fields of na- 
tionalism and regional studies of the former Soviet Union. In both books, 
recourse to deep, rich, rigorous, and systematic empirical evidence sub- 
stantiates the main argument. Other research, even from other disciplines, 
will not be able to ignore these findings. 

More generally, Gorenburg’s research shows that approaches drawn 
from social movement perspectives have an explanatory reach that can 
be applied usefully to broader subject areas and central sociological ques- 
tions. However, when setting forth from the social movement camp, it is 
perhaps necessary for scholars to bear in mind the need to communicate 
effectively and in an engaged’ way with other audiences. Gorenburg’s 
straw men sometimes appear to be “too straw.” For all the depth of 
Gorenburg’s book, the trumpeting of the innovativeness of the approach 
in the introduction and conclusion becomes a bit wearisome. After all it 
is not all that startling for sociologists to hear that state institutions have 
an effect in shaping attitudes and behavior. Also Gorenburg’s claim for 
originality within social movement research, that he has extended the 
POS approach from the nation as a unit of analysis to the region, is again 
not the radical departure from convention that is implied. Regional var- 
iations within a nation, particularly a political federation as large as Rus- 
sia, are exactly what one would predict from a POS approach, so the 

- point is rather a moot one. Notwithstanding these minor stylistic irrita- 
tions, the substantive findings do more than enough to stand alone im- 
pressively and deserve close scholarly attention. 
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mean in the contemporary U.S. should read stage in political economy debates.” 

this book.” — George M. Fredrickson, —Gosta Esping-Anderston, 
Stanford University Universitat Pompeu Fabra, Barcelona 

0-87154-491-1, $42.50, cloth, November 2004 0-87154-451-2, $32.50, cloth, July 2004 
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Suburban Autonomy 
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NEVERENDING WAR 


The International Community, Weak 
States, and the Perpetuation of Civil War 
ANN HIRONAKA 

Since 1945, the average length of civil wars has 
increased three-fold. What can explain this startling 
fact? Ann Hironaka points to the crucial role of the 
international community in propping up many new 


and weak states. 
new in cloth 


THE URBAN ORIGINS 
OF SUBURBAN 


AUTONOMY 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH 

This book presents a convincing explanation of 
metropolitan fragmentation—the process by which 
suburban communities remain as is or break off 


and form separate political entities. 
new in cloth 


ETHNICITY WITHOUT 
GROUPS 


ROGERS BRUBAKER 

Brubaker shows that ethnicity, race, and nation 
are not things in the world but perspectives on 
the world: ways of seeing, interpreting, and 


representing the social world. 
new in cloth 
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Important. 


Shouldering Risks 


The Culture of Control in the Nuclear Power 
Industry 


Constance Perin 


At the world's some 440 nuclear power plants, 
experts continually monitor their wide safety 
margins, and at signs of trouble they recom- 
mend changes. However, too offen a subsequent 
problem reveals that these changes were ineffec- 
tive or never made. Why this self-defeating 
pattern? What is going wrong? 


Following a history over the last twenty years of 
accidents, near-accidents, and institutional 
changes, Shouldering Risks presents interviews 
with some sixty experts about four recent “events” at three U.S. plants. Drawing 
also on her earlier field studies at eleven plants in America and abroad, on 
industry documents, and previous research, Constance Perin identifies problems 
in this industry's culture of control. 


Cloth $35.00 ISBN 0-691-07003-2 Due January 


NEW I N PAPERBACK 
Markets from Dead on Arrival 


Networks The Politics of Health Care iñ 
Socioeconomic Models of Production Twentieth-Century America 
Harrison C. White Colin Gordon 


"A tour de force in the new economic 
sociology... [Markets from Networks] and well-documented analysis of the 


is breathtaking in both its comprehen- failures of twentieth-century American 
siveness and its modeling generality. health reform efforts.” —David Rosner, 
And it is a masterful combination of Business History Review 

theory, modeling, and an interpretive "[A] brilliantly recounted, thoughtful, 
approach. This book is a major break- and persuasive argument." 


through.” — Wayne Baker, University —Rosemary A. Stevens, Bulletin of the 
of Michigan Business School History of Medicine 

Paper $24.95 ISBN 0-691-12038-2 Paper $17.95 ISBN 0-691-11951-1 

Due November Due January 


PRI NC ETO N 800-777-4726 e READ EXCERPTS ONLINE 


University Press ~ WWW-PUPPRINCETON.EDU 


“This is a sophisticated, impassioned, 
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ENTER THE 


NEW NEGROES 


Images of Race in American Culture 
MARTHA JANE NADELL 


With the appearance of the urban, modern, 
diverse “New Negro” in the Harlem Renaissance, 
writers and critics began a vibrant debate on the 
nature of African-American identity, community, 
and history. 


new in cloth 
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BY ORIGIN 


Ethnic Migration in the Liberal State 


CHRISTIAN JOPPKE 

Joppke shows that after World War Il there has 
been a trend away from ethnic selectivity and 
toward non-discriminatory immigration policies 
across Western states. 

new in cloth 


JUST WORK 


RUSSELL MUIRHEAD 

This elegant essay shows how the common hope 
for work that fulfills us involves more than personal 
interest; it also points to larger understandings of a 
just society. 
new in cloth 









New from Cornell University Press— 


Paradise Laborers 
wël Hotel Work in the Global Economy 


AN ILR Press BooK 





Zeng Peter Adler E 
beet le E 


Citizens without Shelter 
Homelessness, Democracy, and 
Political Exclusion 

Leonard C. Feldman 


$35.00 


Adoption Matters 

- Philosophical and Feminist Essays 
Edited by Sally Haslanger and 
., Charlotte Witt 


$49.95 cloth, $22.95 paper 
Rebuilding Labor 


Organizing and Organizers in the New 
Union Movement 

Edited by Ruth Milkman and 

Kim Voss 

AN {LR Press Book 

$49.95 cloth, $19.95 paper 


The State of Working America, 
2004/2005 

Lawrence Mishel, Jared Bernstein, 
and Sylvia Allegretto 

AN ILR Press Boox 

$59.95 cloth, $24.95 paper January 2005 


Unfair Advantage 

Workers’ Freedom of 
Association in the United States 
under International Human 
Rights Standards 





corelu University Press 


Patricia A. Adler and Peter Adler 


i! ar 
Workers’ `. 
Freedom Na ` 
of Association 
in the’ 


Unita 


Lance Compa 
An ILR Press Book 
$16.96 





Skilled Hands, Strong Spirits 
A Century of Building Trades History 
Grace Palladino 
An ILR Press Book 

$36.00 


The Blue Eagle at Work 


Reclaiming Democratic Rights in the 
American Workplace 
Charles J. Morris 


Foreword by 


roc BLUE EAGLE u wot Theodore J. 
RME, p St. Antoine 
Hat, An ILR Press BooK 
Hm um l $35.00 
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NEW AND NOTEWORTHY TITLES 


Understanding Police Use of Force 
Officers, Suspects and Reciprocity 

Geoffrey P. Alpert and Roger G. Dunham 
Cambridge Studies in Criminology 


$65.00: Hardback: 0-521-83773-1: 202pp . 
$22.99: Paperback: 0-521-54675-3 


Living and Dying with Cancer 
Angela Armstrong-Coster 


$65.00: Hardback: 0-521-83765-0; 208pp 
$23.99; Paperback: 0-521-54667-2 


Exploratory Social Network Analysis 
with Pajek ; s 

Wouter de Nooy, Andrej Mrvar, and 

Vladimir Batagelj - ; 

Structura! Analysis in the Soclal Sciences 


$90.00: Hardback: 0-521-84173-9: 368pp 
$39,99: Paperback: 0-521-60262-9 


Handbook of the Sociology of Religion 


Edited by Michele Dillon 
$90.00: Hardback: 0-521-80624-0: 496pp 
$29.99: Paperback: 0-521-00078-5 


_ Generalized Blockmodeling | 
Patrick Doreian, Vladimir Batagelj, and 
Anuska Ferligoj 

Structural Analysis in the Social Sciences 
$80.00: Hardback: 0-521-84085-6: 408pp 


Durkheim's Philosophy Lectures 
Notes from the Lycée de Sens Course, 1883-1884 
Edited by Neil Gross and Robert Alun Jones 
$75.00: Hardback: 0-521-63066-5: 358pp 


Ecological Inference 

New Methodological Strategies 
Edited by Gary King, Ori Rosen, and 
Martin A. Tanner 

Analytical Methods for Social Research 


$90.00: Hardback: 0-521-83513-5: 432pp 
$34.99: Paperback: 0-521-54280-4 


Marking Time in the Golden State 
Women's Imprisonment in Californta 

Candace Kruttschnitt and Rosemary Gartner 
Cambridge Studies in Criminology 


$65.00: Hardback: 0-521-82558-X: 224pp 
$23.99: Paperback: 0-521-53265-5 


*Prices subject to change. 





Now in paperback... 


Between Politics and Markets 
Firms, Competition and Institutional Change in 
Post-Mao China 

Yi-min Lin 

Structural Analysis in the Social Sciences 

$25.99: Paperback: 0-521-60404-4: 270pp 





Punishment 
A Comparative Historical Perspective 
Terance D. Miethe and Hong Lu 


$65.00: Hardback: 0-521-84407-X: 256pp 
$23.99: Paperback: 0-521-60516-4 





Japan's Network Economy 
Structure, Persistence, and Change 

James R. Lincoln and Michael L. Gerlach 
Structural Analysis in the Social Sciences 

$80.00: Hardback: 0-521-45304-6: 430pp 


Economic Espionage and 
Industrial Spying 

Hedieh Nasheri 

Cambridge Studies in Criminology 


$80.00*: Hardback: 0-521-83582-8: 288pp 
$29.99*: Paperback: 0-521-54371-1 


Sacred and Secular 

Religion and Politics Worldwide 

Pippa Norris and Ronald Inglehart 

Cambridge Studies in Social theory, Religion, and Politics 


$70.00: Hardback: 0-521-83984-X: c.197pp 
$24.99: Paperback: 0-521-54872-1 


The Search for American Political 
Development 


Karen Orren and Stephen Skowronek 


$65.00: Hardback: 0-521-83894-0: 246pp 
$23.99: Paperback: 0-521-54764-4 


AIDS, Rhetoric, and Medical Knowledge 


Alex Preda 
$70.00: Hardback: 0-521-83770-7: 288pp 


The Virtual Prison 


Community Custody and the Evolution of imprisonment 


Julian V. Roberts 
Cambridge Studies in Criminology 


$75.00: Hardback: 0-521-82959-3: 233pp 
$32.99: Paperback: 0-521-53644-8 


CAMBRIDGE 


www.cambridge.org UNIVERSITY PRESS 





GC $50. oo ‘loth, $19.95 paper 
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The Curious Feminist 
Searching for Women in a New Age - 
of Empire 
Cynthia Enloe 
“Brilliant, funny, and energizing, these 
essays take us on a whirlwind and solidar- 
ity-building tour of the world of women 
today. En route, Enloe reveals the -intellec- 
` tual and political benefits of being relent- 
lessly curious, open-minded, and humble. 
The confidence of the powerful and the 
naturalness of a world with men in charge 
will not seem the same after reading this 
book. ””—CATHERINE Lutz, author of Homefront 


‘The Chosen Shore 


Stories of Immigrants 
Ellen Alexander Conley 


“Conley does more than record the person- 

. al stories of new immigrants to our shores. 
By including testaments from people close 
to her family and in her workplace, she 


illuminates the positive ways these eager, ` 


industrious new populations have weaved 
themselves into the fabric of our lives.” 

f —Susan BROWNMILLER, author of In Our Time 
$55.00 cloth, $21.95 paper 


Atonement and ` 


_ANew Model for Black Reparations 


-over reparations away from narrow 

































































UNIVERSITY OF ‘CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Forgiveness 


Roy L. Brooks 


“Brooks transforms the debate on African 
American redress. Moving the controversy 


wy 


` 
V 


7 


legalisms andmonetary compensation, he 
refocuses on what matters—how America 
can heal Its racial wounds and build pro- 
ductive group relationships. A must read 
for all concerned about a just America.” 
—Eric Yamamoto, author of Interracial Justice 
$24.95 cloth 
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AT BOOKSTORES OR ORDER ` 
(800) 822-6657 © WWW.UCPRESS.EDU 





